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CHAPTER ^TIL 

I Chaegbcou, Dbop TOUB DaggebbI 

ENEBAL BAYNES began the 
story 'which you and I have heard 
at length. He told it in his own 
-way. He grew very angry with 
himself whilst defending himself. 
He had to abuse Philip yery 
fiercely, in order to excuse his 
own act of treason. He had to 
show that his act was not bis 
act ; that, after all, he never had 
promised; and that, if he had 
promised, Philip's atrocious con> 
duct ought to absolve him firom 
any previems promise. I do not 
wonder that the general was abuave, and out of temper. Such a crime 
as he was committing canlt bo performed cheerfully by a who is 
habitually genlJe, generous, and honest. I do not say that men cannot 
cheat, cannot lie, cannot inflict torture, cannot commit rascally actions, 
without in the least losing their equanimity ; but these are men habitually 
fiilse, hna'vish, and cruel. They are accustomed to break their promises, 
to cheat their neighbours in bargains, and what not A roguish word or 
action more or less is of little matter to them : their remorse only awakens 
after detection, and they don’t begin to repent till th^ 6ome sentenced 
out of the dock. But here was an ordinarily just man withdrawing from 
his promise, turning his back on his bencflmtor, and justifying h^qA^ f ^ 
himself by maligning the man whom he kjured. It is not an 
m. V.— no. 26 , I 
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event, my dearly beloved brethren and esteemed miserable sister sinners*; 
blit you like to say a preacher is cynical ” who admits this sad truth- 
end, perhaps, don’t care to hear about the subject on more than one day 
in the week. 

So, in order to make out some sort of case for himself, our poor 
good old General Baynes chose to think and declare thatBhiKp was so 
violent, ill-conditioned, and abande^icd a fellow, that no feith ought to be 
kept with him; and that Colonel Bunch had behayed with such brutal 
insolence that Baynes must call him to account. As for the fact that there 
was another, a richer, and a much more eligible suitor, who was likely to 
offer for his daughter, Baynes did not happen to touch on this point at all ; 
preferring to speak of PMlip’s hopeless poverty, disreputable conduct, and 
gross and careless behaviour. 

Now MaeWhirter, having, I suppose, little to do at Tours, had read 
Mrs. Bayncs’s letters to her sister Emily, and remembered them. Indeed, 
it was but very few months since Eliza Baynes’s letters had been full of 
praise of Philip, of his love for Charlotte, and of his noble generosity in 
foregoing the great claim which he had upon the general, his mother’s 
careless trustee. Philip was the first suitor Charlotte had had : in her 
first glow of pleasure, Charlotte’s mother had covered yards of paper with 
compliments, inteijoction.s, and those scratches or dashes under her woids, 

. by which some ladies are accustomed to point their satire or emphasize 
their delight. He was an admirable young man — wild, but generous, 
handsome, noble ! He had forgiven his father thousandb and thousands 
uf pounds which the doctor owed him — all his mother’s fortune ; and he 
had acted most nobly by her trustees— that she must say, though poor 
dear weak Baynes was one of them ! Baynes who was as simple as 
a child. Major Mao and his wife had agreed that Philip's forbear- 
ance was ver/ generous and kind, but after all that there was no special 
cause for rapture at the notion of their niece mar ry i ng a stripling young 
fellow without a penny in the world ; and they had been not a little 
amused with the change of tone in Eliza’s later letters, when began to 
go out in the great world, and to look coldly upon poor, penniless Firmin, 
her hero of a few months since. Then Emily remembered how Eliza had 
always been fond of great people ; how her head was turned by going to 
a few parties at Government House ; how absurdly she went on with that 
littlQ creature Fitzrickets (because he was an Honourable, forsooth) at 
Dumdum. Eliza a good wife to Baynes; a good mother to the chil- 
dren; and made both ends of a narrow income meet with surprising 
de^rterity ; but Emily was bound to say of her sister Eliza, that a more, 

&c. &C. when the news came at length that Philip was to be 

thrown overboard, Emily cli^ipied her hands together, and said to her 
husband, “ Now, Mac, didn’t I always tell you so ? If she could get » 
fashioDablfi husband ibr Charlotte, J knew my sister would put the doeUnr^s 
son to the door ! ” That the poor child would suder considerably, her 
aunt was assured* Indeed, before her own union with Mae, Emily had 
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ixtideirgoiie heart-bteakingd and pangs of separation on her own account. 
The poor child would want comfort and oompanioAship. would go 
to fetch her niece. And though the major said, ** Mj dear, you want to 
go to Paris, and buy a new bonnet,” Mrs. MacWhirter spumed the insi* 
nuation, and came to Paris from a mere sense of duty. 

So Baynes poured out his history of wrongs to his hroiher-in-Iaw, Whip 
mairelled to hear a man, ordinarily chary of words and cod of demeanoult, 
so angry and so voluble. If he had done a bad action, at least, after doing, it, 
Baynes had the grace to be very much out of humottr. If I Wrear, for mj^ 
part, do anything wrong in my family, or to them, I^ifflQpippBny Ihat 
action with a furious rage and blustering passion. X wmt^t wife or 
children question it. No querulous Nathan of a fiunily iHend (or an 
incommodious conscience, may be) shall come and lecture me about my ill- 
doings. No — ^no. Out of the house with him 1 Away, you preach^g; 
bugbear, don’t try to frighten Tne ! Baynes, I suspect, to browbeat^ bolfy^ 
and outtalk the Nathan pleading in his heart — Ba 3 n:ieB will outbawl that 
prating monitor, and thrust that inconvenient preacher out of sight, out p£ 
hearing, drive him with angry words from our gate. Ah 1 in vain we 
expel him ; and bid John say, not at home ! There he is when we wake, 
sitting at our bed-foot. We throw him overboard for daring to put an 
oar in our boat. Whose ghastly head is that looking up from the water 
and swimming alongside us, row we nevm: so swiftly ? Fire at him. Braiu 
him with an oar, one of you, and pull on I Flash goes the pistol. Smrel;^ 
that oar has stove the old skull in ? See ! there comes the awftil companion 
popping up out of water again, and crying, “ Remember, remember, I am 
here, I am here 1 ” Baynes had thought to bully away one monitor 
the threat of a pistol, and here was another swimming alongside of his 
boat. And would you have it otherwise, my dear reader, for you, for me? 
That you and 1 shall commit sins, in this, and ensuing years, is certain ; 
but I hope — I hopg they won’t be past praying for. Here is Baynes, 
having just done a bad action, in a dreadfully wicked, murderous, and 
dissatisfied state of mind. His chafing, bleeding temper is one raw; his 
whole soul one rage, and wrath, and fever. Charles Baynes, thou old 
sinner, I pray that heaven may turn thee to a better state of mind. X 
will kneel down by thy side, scatter ashes on my own bald pate, and w« 
will quaver out Peccavtmus together. 

In one word, the young man’s conduct has been so outrageous an^ 
disreputable that I can’t, Mac, as a father of a family, consent to my girl’s 
marrying. Out of a regard for her happiness, it is my duty to break off 
the engagement,” cries the general, finishing the story. 

“ Has he formally released you foom that trust business ? ” asked the 
major. 

“ Good heavBns, Mac ! ” cries the general, turning very red. “ Yo^i 
know 1 am as innocent of all wrong towards him aa you are 1 ” ^ 

Innocent— ordy you did not look to your truat— ” 

1 think ill o( Mm, sir. I think he is a wild, reckless, (Overbearing 

1—2 
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young fellow,” calls out the general, rery quickly, “ who would make my 
ohild miserable ; but I don^t think he is such a blackguard as to come down 
on a retired elderly man with a poor family — a numerous family ; a man who 
has bled and fought for his sovereign in the Peninsula, and in India, as the 
Amy List will show you, by George. I don*t think Firmin will be such a 
sOoimdrel as to come down on me, I say; and I must say, MacWhirter, I 
think it most unhandsome of you to allude to it^most unhandsome, by 
George I ” 

“ Why, you are going to break off your bargain with him ; why should 
he keep his compact with you?” asks the gruff major. 

Because,” shouted the general, it would be a sin and a shame that 
an old man with seven children, and broken health, who has served in 
•every place — ^yes, in the West and East Indies, by George 1 — in Canada — 
in the Peninsula, and at New Orleans; — ^because he has been deceived and 
humbugged by a miserable scoundrel of a doctor into signing a sham paper, 
by George 1 should be ruined, and his poor children and wife driven t0 
b^gary, by Jove 1 as you seem to recommend young Firmin to do, Jack 
MacWhirter ; and Pll tell you what. Major MacWhirter, I take it dee'd 
unfriendly of you; and I’ll trouble you not to put your oar into nxy ^^4^, 
and meddle with my affairs^ that’s all, and I’ll know who’s at the bottom of 
it, by Jove 1 It’s the gray mare, Mac — it’s your better half^ MacWhirter— 
it*B that confounded, meddling, sneaking, backbiting, dooslheefing ^ 

** What next?” roared the major. ‘‘Ha, ha, ha t l)o you 
don’t know, Baynes, who has put you on doing what 1 no hesitation 
in calling a most sneaking and rascally action-^eS, a tascttli^ction, by 
George ! 1 am not going to mince matters ! Don’t come your j^jor-Gencral 
or your Mrs. Major-General over me 1 It’s Eliza that has jK you on. And 
if Tom Bunch has been telling you that you have been bMlMf^nm your 
word, and are acting shabbily, Tom is right ; and yo\|^pi^ get somebody 
else to go out witli you. General Baynes, for, by Ge|fi|e, I won’t I ” 

“ Have you come all the way fjom Tours, Mac, Jfii order to insult 'me ?” 
asks the general. 

“ I came to do you a friendly tUrh ; to take charge of your poor girl, 
upon whom you are being very hard, Baynes. And ^is is the reward I 
get 1 Thank you. No more grog t What 1 have had is rather too strony 
for me already.” And the major looks down with an expression of scorn 
at the emptied beaker, the idle spoon before him. 

' As the warriors were quartelling over their cups, there came to them 
% noise as of brawling and of £smale voices without. “ MaiSj madame /” 
pisads Madame Smolensk, in her grave way. “ Taisez-vousj madaim, 
iaissez-moi tranyuHle, s’l'i v<m plait V' exclaims the well-known voice of 
Mrs. General Baynes, which 1 own was never pleasant to me, either in 
anger or good-humour. “ And your Little, — who tries to sleep in my 
chamber 1” again pleads the mistress of the boarding-house. “ Vous n’oivss 
paa droit cPappeler Mademoiselle Bayme petite calls out the general's 
lady. And Baynes, who was lighting and quarrelling^ himself just now, 
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trembled when he heard her. His angry face assumed an alarmed expres- 
sion. He looked^ foir means of escape.* He appealed ibr protection to 
MaoWhirter, whose nose he had been ready to pull anon. Samson was 
a mighty man, but he was a fool in the hands of a woman. Hercules was 
a brave man and strong, but Omphaie twisted him round her spindle. 
Even so Baynes, who had fought in India, Spain, America, trembled before 
the partner of his bed and name. ^ 

It was an unlucky afternoon. Whilst the husbands had been quarrel- 
ling in the dining-room over brandy-and-'Water, the the-ae*p»J 

had been fighting over their tea in the salon. I don't Vifhat me 
other boarders were about. Philip never told me. , l^erhapa they had 
left the room to give the sisters a free opportunity for emjbraoee and 
fidcntial communication. Perhaps there were no lady boarders le& 
llowbeit, Emily and Eliza had tea ; and before that refreshing meal 
concluded, those dear women were fighting as hxu*d as their husbands in 
jthe adjacent chamber. * ^ 

Eliza, in the first place, was very angry at Emily’s coming without 
invitation. Emily, on her part,* was angry with Eliza for being angry, 
“lam sure, Eliza,” said the spirited and injured MacWhirter, “ that is 
the third time you have alluded to it since we have been here. Had you 
and all ^ our family come to Tours, Mao and I would have made them 
welcome — children and all ; and 1 am sure yours make trouble enough in 
a house.” 

“ A private house is not like a boarding-house, Emily. Here Madame 
makes us pay frightfully for extras,” remarks Mrs. Baynes. 

“ I am sorry I came, Eliza. Let us say no more about it. I can’t go 
away to-night,” s*iys the other. 

“ And most unkind it is that speech to ^make, Emily. Any more 
tea?” 

“Most unpleasant to have to make that speech, Eliza. To travel 
a whole day and night — and I never able to sleep in a diligence — to 
hasten to iny sister because 1 thought idie was in trouble, because 1 
thought a sister might comfort her ; and to be received as you — ^re — as 
you — oh, oh, oh — boh I How stoopid I am 1 ” A handkerchief dries the 
tears : a smelling-bottle restores a little composure. “ When you came to 
us at Dumdum, with two — o — o children in the whooping-oough, I am 
sure Mac and I gave you a very different welcome.” 

The other was smitten with a remorse. She remembered her sister’s 
kindness in former days. “ 1 did not mean, sister, to give you pain,” shf 
said. “ But I am very unhappy myself, Emily. My child’s conduct is 
making me most unhappy.” 

“ And very good reason you have to be unhappy, Eliza, if woman 
ever had 1 ” says the other. 

“ Oh, indeed, yes 1” gasps the general’s lady. 

“ If any woman ought to feel remorse, EBza Baynes, I am sure it’s 
you. Sleepless nights 1 What was mine in the diligence, compared to 
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W nights you must hare ? I said bo to myself. * 1 lun wretobed^* I 
Hid) ^ but what muBt she be ? * ” . 

Of course, as a feeling mother, I feel that poor Charlotte is unhappy, 
my dear.” 

“ But what makes her so, my dear ? ” cries Mrs. MacWhirter, who 
presently showed that she was mistress of the whole controversy. No 
wonder Chai lotto is unhappy, dear love ! Can a girl be engaged to a 
young man, a most interesting young man, a clever, accomplished, highly 

educated young man ” 

“ What^" cries Mrs. Baynes. 

Haven’t I your letters ? I have them all in my desli. They are in 
that hall now. Didn’t you tell me so over and over again; and rave 
about him, till I thought you were in love with him yourself almost ? ” 
cries Mrs. Mac. 

A most indecent observation I ” cries out Eliza Baynes, in her deep, 
awful voice. “ No woman, no sister, shall say that to me ! ” 

, “ Shall 1 go and 'get the letters ? It used to be, * Dear Philip has just 

left us. Dear Philip has been more than a son to me. He is our preserver !’ 
Efllpl^u write all that to me over and over again ? And because you 
imave found a richer husband for Charlotte, you are going to turn your 
J^preserver out of doors ! ” ' 

'» “Emily MacWhirter, am I to sit here and be accuBB4o 
uninvited^ mind — uninvited^ mind, by my sister ? Is a genetial lady 

to be treated in this way by a brevet-major’s wife ? Thgjjgh you are my 
senior in age, Emily, I am yours in rank. Out of any Iji^in in England, 
but this, I go before you 1 And if you have come ^faimted all the way 

from Tours to insult me in my own house ” 

“ House, indeed 1 pretty house I Everybody eke’s ]^oiise as well as 
yours I ” 

“ Such as it is, I never asked you to come wto it, ” 

“ Oh, yes ! You wish me to go out in the night. l^AC I I say 1 ” 

“ Emily 1 ” pries the gcneraless. 

“ Mac, I say ! ” screams the majewOBS^ flinging open the door of the 
salon, “ my sister wishes me to go. Du you bellr me ? ” 

“ J a !wm de Dieuj imdame, pem^ ^ c6Ue panvre petitCy qui souffre a 
edtSy' cries the mistress of the hottte, pointing to her own adjoining 
chamber, in which, we have said, idur poor little Charlotte was lying. 

“ NappUy pas MadametselWjSiiaptm petite^ sivoplay ! ” booms out Mrs. 
Baynes’s contralto. 

“ MacWhirter, 1 say, Ma|xw jIaoWhirter I ” cries Emily, flinging opcoi 
the door of the dining-room where the two gentlemen were knocking l^cir 
own heads together. “ MacWhirter ! My sister chooses to insult me, and 
say that a brevet major’s-wife -— \ 
“By George 1 are you fightiugi too? ” asks the general. 

“ l^ynea, Emily MacWhIitar W insulted met” cries Mrs. Baynes. 

“ It seems to have been a settled thing beforehand,” yells the gensniJ^ 
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^ IfCajor MaoWhxrter lias done Ifhe same thing by me 1 He has foigotfeen 
Ihat he is a gentleman, and that I am.*' 

He only insults you because he thinks you are hisrelatiTe, and*mi2St 
bear everytl^g from him/* says the generaPs 

By George 1 I will hot bear everything from him 1 ** shouts the 
general.^ The two gentlemen and thdr two wives are squabbling in the hidjL 
hfadame and the servants are peering up from the kitchen-regions. I datH^ 
say the boys from the topmost banisters are saying to each other, ** Banir 
betv^een Ma and Aunt Mao 1 ** I daresay seared little ChwAoitle, ht her 
temporary apartment, is, for awhile, almost fbrget&il of 
and wondering what quarrel is agitating her aUnt and mmtr, herfrither , 
and uncle ? Place the remaining male and fenuifie boertSets aiboutin the 
corridors and on the landings, in various attitudes eacp rertife of interest^ bf 
satiric commentary, wrath at being disturbed by unseemly domaatts 
quarrel: — ^in what posture you wiU. As for Mrs. Colonel Bunch, Sl^, 
poor thing, does not know ^at the general and her own colonel have 
entered on a mortal quarrel. She imagines the dispute is only between 
Mrs. Baynes and her sister as yet; and she has known this pair quarrelling 
for a score of years past. ^ Toujours comme 9 a, fighting vous saves, et puis 
make it up again. Oui,** she explains to a French friend on the landing. 

In the very midst of this storm Colonel Bunch returns, his friend and 
second, Dr. Martin, on his arm. He does not know that two battles have 
been fought since his own combat. His, we will say, was Ligny. Then 
came Quatre-Bras, in which Baynes and MacWhirter were engaged. Then 
came the general action of Waterloo. And here enters Colonel Bunch, 
quite unconscious of the great engagements which have taken place since 
his temporary retreat in search of reinforcements. 

** How are you, MacWhirter ? ’* cries the colonel of the purple whiskers. 
** My friend, Dr. Martin !” And as he addresses himself to the general, 
his eyes almost start out of his head, as if they 'would shoot themselves into 
the breast of that officer. 

“ My dear, hush I Emily MacWhirter, had we not better defer this 
most painful dispute 7 The whole house is listening to us ! " whispers 
the general, in a rapid low voice. “ Doctor — Colonel Bunch — ^Major 
MacWhirter, had we not better go into the dining-room 7 ** 

The general and the doctor go first, Major MacWhirter and Colonel 
Bunch pause at the door. Says Bunch to MacWhirter ; “ Major, you act 
as the general’s friend in this affair ? It’s most awkward, but, by George ! 
Baynes has said things to me that I won’t bear, were he my own fiesh and 
blood, by George 1 And I know him a deuced deal too well to think he 
will ever apologise ! ** 

“ jEIe has said things to me, Bunch, that I won’t beir from iffity brother- 
in-law’s, by George ! ” growls MacWhirter. 

“ What 7 Dcm’t you bring me any message from him ? ** 

« I tell you, Tom Bunch, I want to send a message to him. Invite me 
to his house, and insult me and Emily when we come I By George, it 
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xaj blood boil 1 Insult us after trarelling twenty-four hours in u 
oonibunded diligence, and say we’re not invited! He and his little 
uatatnaran.” 

** “ Hush ! ” interposed Bunch. 

* ** 1 say catamaran, sir ! don’t tell nt 0 / They came and stayed with us 

four months at Dumdum — the children ill with the pip, or sojne con- 
i^unded thing — went to Europe, and left me to pay the doctor’s bill ; and 
now, by ” , 

Was the major going to invoke George, the Cappadocian champion^ 
or Olympian Jove ? At this moment a door, by which they stood, opens. 
Tou may remember there were three doors,* all on that landing; if you 
doubt me, go and see the house (Avenue de Marli, Champs Elys^es, Paris). 
A third door opens, and a young lady comes out, looking very pale and 
sad, and her hair hanging over her shoulders; — her hair, which hung in 
rich clusters generally, but I suppose ’tears have put it all out of curl. 

“ Is it you, uncle Mac ? I thought I knew your voice, and 
aunt Emily’s,” says the little person. 

** Yes, it is I, Charley,” says uncle Mac. And he looks into the rouad 
face, which looks so wild and is so full of grief unutterable that uncle Mac 
is quite melted, and takes the child to his arms, and says, ‘^JWTiat is it, 
my dear ? ” And he quite forgets that he proposes to bl(^ iet* father’s 
brains out in the morning. How hot your little hands 

“ Uncle, uncle ! ” she says, in a swift febrile whisper,,^ you’re come to 
take iho away, I know. I heard you and papa, I h^urd mamma and 
aunt Emily speaking quite loud, loud ! But if I go — Pll^I’U never love 
any but him 1 ” 

“But whom, dear? ” 

, But Philip, uncle.” 

“ By George 1 Char, no more you shall I” says the major. And here- 
with the poor child, who had been sitting up on her bed whilst this 
quarrelling of sisters, — W'hilst this brawling of majors, generals, colonels,— 
whilst this coming of hackney-coaches, — ^whilst this arrival and departure 
of visitors on horseback, — had been taking place, gave a fine hysterical 
scream, and fell into her uncle’s arms laughing and crying wildly. 

This outcry, of course, brought the gentlemen from their adjacent room, 
and the ladies from theirs. 

“ "WTiat are you making a fool of yourself about 7 ” growls Mrs. Baynes, 
in her deepest bark. 

“ By George, Eliza, you are too bad 1 ” says the general, quite white. 

“Eliza, you are a brute I” cries Mrs. MaeWhirter. 

So SHE IS ! ” shrieks Mrs* Bunch from the landing-place overhead, 
where other lady-boarders were assembled looking down on this awful 
family battle. 

Eliza Bsynes knew she had gone too far. Poor Chmrley was soasi'ca 
conscious by this time, and wildly screaming, “ Never, never ! ” , . , 
When, as I live, who should burst into the premises but a young m Ui 
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with fair hair, with flaming whiskers, with flaming eyes, who calls out, 

“ What is it ? am here, Charlotte, Charlotte I’* ^ 

Who is th^ ' ^ pung man ? We had a glimpse of him, prowling about 
the Champs El^V just now, and dodging behind a tree when Colonel 
Bunch went out in search of his secopd. Then the young man saw fhe 
MacWhirter hackney-coach approach the house. Then he waited aU^ 
waited, looking to that upper window behind which we know his beloved 
was not reposing. Then he beheld Bunch and Doctor Martin aq^ii^Te. 
Then ho passed through the wicket into the garden, and heard Mrs.** 
and Mrs. Baynes fighting. Then there came from the 
you see, this battle was going on — that xinglng, dreawU }&Ugh 
scream of poor Charlotte; and Philip Firmiu burst like a tK)mbsheUi^ 
the midst of the hall where the battle was raging, and of the family cirija 
who were fighting and screaming. ^ % 

Here is a pictuie I protest. We have-^first, the boarders on the first 
landing, whither, too, the Baynes children have crept in their night-gowns* 
Secondly, we have Auguste, Franyoise, the cook, and the assistant ooming 
up from the basement. And, third, we have Colonel Bunch, Doctor Martin, 
Major MacWhirter, with Charlotte in his arms; madame. General B.^ 
Mrs. Mac, Mrs. General B , all in the passage, when our friend the bomb- 
shell bursts in amongst them. 

“What is it? Clurlottc I am here I” cries Philip, with his great 
, voice ; at hearing which, little Char, gives one final scream, and, at the 
next moment, she has fainted qmte dead — but this time she is on Philip's 
shoulder. 

“ You brute, how dare you do this?” asks Mrs. Baynes, glaring at the 
young man. 

“ It is you who have done it, Eliza ! ” says aunt Emily. 

“And so she has, Mrs. MacWhirter I” calls out Mrs. Colonel Bunch, 
from the landing above. 

And Chailes Baynes felt he had acted like a traitor, and hung down 
his head. He had encouraged his daughter to give her heart away, and 
she nad obeyed him. When he saw Philip I think he was glad : so was 
the major, though Firmin, to be sure, pushed him quite roughly up against 
the wall. 

“^3 this vulgar scandal to go on in the passage before the whole 
house V' gasped Mrs. Baynes. 

“ Bunch brought me here to prescribe for this young lady,” says little 
Doctor Martin, in a very courtly way. “ Madame, will you get a little 
sal volatile from Anjubcau's in the Faubourg ; and let her be kept very 
quiet I ” 

“ Come, Monsieur Philippe. It is enough like that 1 ” cries madame, 
who can’t repress a smile* “ Come to your chamber, dear little 1 ” 

“ Madame I” cries Mrs. Baynes, “ une ” 

Madame shrugs her shoulders. “ Um vne helk mire, ma 
she says. “ Come, mademoiselle I” 
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There were only very few people in the boarding-house : if they knew, 
if they saw, what happened, how can we help ourselves ? But that they 
had all been sitting over a powder magazine, which might have blown up 
and destroyed one, two, three, five people, even Philip did not know, until 
ailerwards, when, laughing. Major MaeWhirter told him how that meek 
but most savage Baynea had first challenged Bunch, had then challenged 
his brother-in-law, and how all sorts of battle, murder, sudden death 
might have ensued had the quarrel not come to an end. 

Were your humble servant anxious to harrow his reader’s feelings, or 
display his own graphical powers, you understand that I never would have 
allowed those two gallant officers to quarrel and threaten each other’s very 
no4lfi without having the insult wiped out in blood. The Bois de Boulogne 
is hard by the Avenue dc Marli, with plenty of cool fighting ground. The 
octroi officers never stop gentlemen ^ing out at the neighbouring barrier 
upon duelling business, or prevent the icturn of the slain victim in the 
hackney-coach when the dreadful combat is over. From my knowledge of 
Mrs. Baynes’s character, I have not the slightest doubt that she would 
have encouraged her husband to fight ; and, the general down, would have 
put pistols into the hands of her boys, and bidden them caiTy on the vm- 
4etta ; but as I do not, for my part, love to sec brethren at war, ur Moses 
^d Aaron tugging white handfuls out of each other’s beards', I am glad 
there is going to be no fight between the veterans, and that* cither’s stout 
old breast is secui'e from the fratricidal bullet. 

Major MacWliirter forgot all about bullets and battles when poor little 
Charlotte kissed him, and was not in tlie least jealous ivben he saw the 
little maiden clinging on Philip’s arm. He was mClted at the sight of 
that grief and innocence, when Mrs. Baynes still continued to bark out 
her private rage, and said : “If the general won’t protect me from insult, 
J think I had better go.” 

“ By Jove, I think you had ! ” exclaimed MaeWhirter, to which remark 
the eyes of the doctor and Colonel Bunch gleamed an approval. 

“ AUonSj Monsieur Philippe. Enough like that — ^let me take her to 
bed again,” madame resumed. “ Come, dear miss 1 ” 

Wliat a pity that the bedroom was but a yard from where they stood ! 
Philip felt strong enough to carry his little Charlotte to the Tuileries. 
The thick brown locks, which had fallen over his shoulders, are lifted 
away. The little wounded heart that had lain against his own, parts 
from him with a reviving throb. Madame and ber mother carry away 
little Charlotte. The door of the neighbouring chamber closes on her. 
The sad little vision has disappeared. The men, quarrelling anon in the 
passage, stand there silent. 

“ I heard her voice outside,” said Philip, aAer a little pause (with love, 
with grief, with excitement, I suppose his head was in a whirl). “ I heard 
her voice outside, and 1 couldn’t help coming in.” 

By George, I should think not, young fellow I ” says Major Mae- 
Whirter, stoutly shaking the young man by the hand* 
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“ Hush, hush !” whispers the doctor; “she must be kept quite quiet. 
She has had quite excitement enough for to-night. There must«*be no 
more scenes, my young fellow.” 

And Philip says, when in this his agony of grief and doubt he found a 
friendly hand put out to him, he himself was so exceedingly moved that 
he was compelled to fly out of the company of the old men, into tlic night, 
where the rain was pouring — the gentle rain. 

While Philip, without Madame Smolensk's premises, is saying hk 
tenderest prayers, ofi*eTing up his tears, heart-throbs, an^'uioi^ passionate 
vows of love for little Charlotte's benefit, the warriors assembled within 
once more retreat to a eolloquy in the salU h manger ; and^ in consequence 
of the rainy state of the night, the astonislied Auguste has to bring a third 
supply of hot-water for the four gentlemen attending the congress. The 
colonel, the major, the doctor, ranged themselves on one side the table, 
defended, as it were, by a line of armed tumblers, flanked by a strong 
brandy-bottle and a stout earth-work from an embrabure in -sybich scalding 
water could be discharged. Behind these fortifications the veterans 
awaited their enemy, who, after marching up and down the room for 
a while, takes position finally in their front and prepares to attack. 
The general remounts his cheval de hataille^ but cannot bring the 
animal to chaige as fiercely as before. Charlotte’s white apparition has 
come amongst them, and flung her fair arms between tlie men of war. 
In vain Baynes tries to get up a bluster, and to enforce his passion 
with by Georges, by Joves, and words naughtier still. That weak, 
meek, quiet, henpecked, but most bloodthirsty old general, found 
liimself forming his own minority, and against him his old comrade Bunch, 
whom he had insulted and nose-pulled ; his brother-in-law MaeWhirtet, 
wliom he had nose-pulled and insulted ; and the doctor, who had been 
called in as the friend of the former. As they faced him, shoulder to 
shoulder, each of those three acquired fiesh courage from his neighbour. 
Each, taking his aim deliberately, i)oured his fire into Baynes. To yield 
to such odds, on the other hand, was not so distasteful to the veteran, as 
to have to give up his sword to any single adversary. Before he would 
own himself in the wrong to a^iy individual, he would eat that individual’s 
ears and nose : but to be surrounded by three enemies, and strike your 
flag befoie such odds, was no disgraco ; and Baynes could take the circum- 
bendibus way of apology to which some proud spirits will submit. Thus 
he could say to the doctor, “ Well, doctor, perhaps I was hasty in accusing 
Bunch of employing bad language to me. A bystander can see these things 
sometimes when a principal is too angry ; and as you go against me — well 
— there, then, I ask Bunch’s pardon. That business over, the MaeWhirter 
reconciliation was very speedily brought about. Fact was, was in a 
confounded ill -temper — very much disturbed by ev^ts of the day — didn’t 
mean anything but this, that, and so forth. If this old chief had to eat 
humble pic, his brave adversaries were anxious that he should gobble up 
his portion as quickly as possible, and turned away their honest old heads 
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aa he BwaJlowed it. One of the party told his wife of the quarrel which 
had arisen, but Baynes never did. “ I declare, sir,” Philip used to say, 
*^had she known anything about the quarrel that night, Mrs. Baynes 
would have made her husband turn out of bed at midnight, and challenge 
his old friends over again 1 ” But then there was no love between Philip 
and Mrs. Baynes, and in those whom he hates he is accustomed to see 
little good. 

Thus, any gentle reader who expected to be treated to an account 
of the brsakiige of the sixth commandment will close this chapter 
disappointed. Those stout old rusty swprds which were fetched off their 
hooks by the warriors, their owners, were retumied undrawn to their 
flannel cases. Hands were shaken after a fashion — at least no blood was 
shed. But, though the words spoken betweem the old boys were civil 
enough. Bunch, Baynes, and the Doctor could not alter their opinion 
that Philip had been hardly used, and that the benefactor of his family 
merited a better treatment from General Baynes. 

Meanwhile, that benefactor strode home through the rain in a state of 
perfect rajiture. The rain refreshed him, as did bis own tears. The 
dearest little maiden had sunk for a moment on his licart, and, as she lay 
there, a thrill of hope vibrated through his whole frame. Her father’s old 
friends had held out a hand to him, and bid him not despair. Blow wind, 
fall autumn rains ! In the midnight, uuder the gusty trees, amidst which 
the lamps of the irvcrltres are tossing, the young fellow strides back 
to his lodgings. He is jjoor and unhappy, but he has Hope along with 
him. He looks at a certain breast-button of Ids old coat ere he takes it 
off to sleep. “Her cheek was lying there, ’’he thinks, “just there.” My 
poor little Chai lotte ! what could she have done to the breast-button of 
the old coat ? 
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CHAPTEB XXVm. 

In which Mns. MapWhirteb has a New Bonnet. 

_ OW though the unhappy Philip slept quite 

~ - — soundly, so that hup boots, those tramp-worn 

sentries, remained en faction at his door untU 
quite a late hour next morniijtg; and thoi^h 
little Charlotte, after a prayer or two, sank into 
the sweetest and most refre^ing girlie slumber, 
Charlotte's father and mother had a bad night ; 
and, for my pait, I maintain that they did 
deserve a good one. It was very well for 
Mrs. Baynes to declare that it was MacWhirter's 
snoring which kept them awake (Mr. and 
: Mrs. Mac being lodged in the bed-room over 
their relatives) — I don’t say a snoring neighbour 
is pleasant — but what a bedfellow is a bad con- 
science ! Under Mrs. Baynes’s night-cap the 
grim eyes lie open all night ; on Baynes’s pillow 
is a silent, wakeful head that hears the houis toll. A plague upon the 
young man I (thinks the female honnet de nuif ) ; how dare he come in 
and disturb everything? How pale Chailotte will look to-inoirow when 
Mis. Ilely calls with her son ! When she has been crying she looks 
hideous, and her eyelids and nose aie quite red. She mayfly out, and 
say something wicked and absurd, as she did to-day. I wish I had never 
seen that insolent young man, with his carroty beard, and vulgar blucher 
boots ! If my boys weie giown up, he should not come hectoiing about 
the house as he does ; the^ w ould soon find a way of punishing his 
impudence I Baulked levenge and a hungry disappointment, I think, are 
keeping that old woman awake; and, if she hears the houis tolling, it is 
because wicked thoughts make her sleepless. 

As for Baynes, I believe that old man is awake, because he is awake 
to the shabbiness of his own conduct. His conscience has got the better 
of him, which he has been trying to bully out of doois. Do what he will, 
that reflection forces itself upon him. Mac, Bunch, and the doctor all saw 
the thing at once, and went dead against him. He wanted to break 
his word to a young fellow, who, whatever his faults might be, had acted 
most nobly and generously by the Baynes family. He might have been 
ruined but for Philip’s forbearance ; and showed his gratitude by breaking 
his promise to the young fellow. He was a henpecked man— that was the 
fact. He allowed his wife to govern him ; that little old plain, cantan- 
kerous woman asleep yonder. Asleep. Was die? No. He knew she 
wasn’t. Both were lyifig quite still, vride awsike, pursuing thdr dismiil 
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tlbouglits. Only Charles was owning that he was a sinner, whilst Eliza, 
his wife, in a rage at her last defeat, was meditating how she could continue 
and still win her battle. 

Then Baynes reflects how persevering his wife is ; how, all through 
li^ she has come back and back and back to her point, until he has 
ended by an almost utter subjugation. He will resist for a day : she 
will fight for a year, for a life. If once she hates people, the sentiment 
always remains with her fiesh and lively. Her jealousy never dies ; nor ' 
her desire to rule. What a life she will lead poor Charlotte now she has 
declared against Philip I The poor child will be subject to a dreadful 
tyranny : the father knows it. As soon as he leaves the house on^hiiadaidy 
walks, the girl’s torture will begin. Baynes knows how hiB wlifetian ^rture a 
woman. As she groans out a hollow cough from her bed in n^dnight, 
the guilty man lies quite mum under his own counterpane. If dito <|itiicie8 
him awake, it will be hts turn to receive tlie torture. ^ Ak, Ofbd!o,*mon 
ami! when you look round at married life, and know what you know, don’t 
you wonder that the bolster is not used a great deal nipr|f freely on both 
sides ? Horrible cynicism ! Yes — I know. The|MS ^panpositions served 
<ltw are savage, and shock your sensibility; cookei wth a little piquant 
eaini^, they arc welcome at quite polite tahdos* 

‘‘Poor child ! Yes, by George ! What a life her mother will lead 
her ! ” thmks the general, rolling uneasy on the midnight pillow “ No 
rest for her, day or night, until she marries the man of her mother’s 
choosing. And she has a delicate chest — Martin says she has ; and she 
wants coaxing and soothing, and- pretty coaxing she will have from 
mamma ! ” Then, I daresay, the past rises up in that wakeful old man’s 
uncomfortable memory. IIis little Charlotte is a child again, laughing on 
his knee, and playing with his accoutrements as he comes home from 
parade. He remembers the fever which she had, when she w^ould take 
medicine fiom no other hand; and how, though silent with her mother, 
with him she would never tiie of prattling, prattling. Guilt-«itricken 
old man ! are those tears trickling down thy old nose ^ It is midnight. 
We cannot sec. Wlien you brought her to the river, and parted with her 
to sent] her to Europe, how the little maid clung to you, 'and cried, “Papa, 
papa ! *’ Staggering up the steps of the ghaut, how you wept yourself — 
yes, wept tears of passionate, tender grief at parting with the darling of 
your soul. And now, deliberately, and for the sake of money, you stab 
her to the heart, and break your plighted honour to your child. “ And it 
is yonder cruel, shrivelled, bilious, plain old woman who makes me do all 
this, and trample on my darling, and torture her 1 ” he thinks. In 
Zoffany’s famous picture of Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard as Macbeth and 
Lady Macbeth, Macbeth stands in an attitude hideously contorted and 
constrained, while Lady Mac is firm and easy. Was this the actor’s art, 
or the poet’s device? Baynes is wretched, then. He is wrung with 
remorse, and shame, and pity. Well, 1 am glad of it. Old man, old 
man ! how darest thou to cause that child’s tender little bosom to bleed ? 
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How bilious ho looks the next morning ! I declare as yellow os his grim 
old wife. When Mi's. General B. hears the children their lessons, how 
she will scold them ! It is my beUef she will bark through the morning 
chapter, and scarce understand a word of its mining. As for Charlotte, 
when she appears with red eyes, and ever so little colour in her round 
cheek, there is that in her look and demeanour which warns her mother 
to refl-ain from too familiar abuse or scolding. The girl is in rebellion. 
day Char was in a feverish state, her eyes flashing war^ Ther^ was a song, 
which Philip loved in those days : the song of Buth.« Char down to 
the piano, and sang it with a strange energy. “ Thy S^U be 4a]r 

people” — she sang with all her heart — “ and thy God my Godt 1” The 
slave had lisen. The little heart was in arms and mutiuy- The 
was scared by her defiance. 

As for the guilty old father; pursued by the fiend remorse, he 
early from his house, and read all the papers at Galignaui's withcmt couh’ 
prelicnding them. Madly regardless of expense, he then plunged into ono 
of those luxurious restaurants in the Palais Eoyal, where you get soup, 
three dishes, a sweet, and a pint of delicious wine for two frongs, by 
George ! But all the luxuries there presented to him could not drive away 
care, or create appetite. Then the poor old wretch went off, and saw a 
ballet at the Grand Opera. In vain. The pink nymphs had not the 

slightest fascination for him. He hardly was aware of their ogles, bounds, 
and capers. He saw a little maid with round, sad eyes; — his Iphigenia 
whom he uas stabbing. He took more br.andy-and- water at cafes on his 
way home. In vain, m vain, I tell you I The old wife was sitting up for 
him, scared at the unusual absence of her lord. She dared not remon- 
strate ■with him when ho returned. Ilis face was pale. Ilis eyes were 
fieice, and bloodshot. When the general had a particular look, Eliza 
Baynes cowered in silence. Mac, the two sisters, and, I thinh, Colonel 
Bunch (but on this point my informant, Philip, cannot be sure) w»e 
having a dreary rubber w^hen the general came in. Mrs. B. knew by the 
general’s face that he had been having recourse to alcoholic stimulus. 
But she dared not speak. A tiger in a jungle was not more savage than 
Baynes sometimes. “ Where’s Char ? ” he asked in his dreadful, his 
Bluebeard voice. “ Char was gone to bed,” said mamma, sorting her 
trumps. “ Hm 1 Augoost, Odevee, Osho I ” Did Eliza Baynes interfere, 
though she knew he had had enough ? As soon interfere with a tiger, and 
tell him he had eaten enough Sepoy. After Lady Macbeth had induced 
Mac to go through that busiuess with Duncan, depend upon it she was veiy 
deferential and respectful to her gcneraL No groans, prayers, remorses 
could avail to bring his late majesty back to life again. As for you, 
old man, though your deed is done, it is not past recalling. Though you 
have withdrawn from your word on a sordid money pi*etext ; made two 
hearts miserable, stabbed cruelly that one which you love best in tho 
world ; acted with wicked ingratitude towards a young man, who has been 
aobly forgiving tot^-ai'ds you and yours ; and are sufferiiig with rage and 
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remorse, as you own your crime to yourself; — your deed is not past 
tpcalling as yet. You may soothe that anguish, and dry those tears. It 
is but an act of resolution on your part, and a firm resumption of your 
marital authority. Mrs. Baynes, after her crime, is quite humble and 
gentle. She has half murdered her child, and stretched Philip on an 
infernal rack of torture ; but she is quite civil to everybody at madame’s 
bouse. Not one word does she say respecting Mrs. Colonel Bunch's out- 
.break of the night before. She talks to sister Emily about Paris, the 
fashions, and Emily’s walks on the Boulevard and the Palais Boyal with 
her major. She bestows ghastly smiles upon sundry lodgers at table. 
She thanks Augoost when he serves her at dinner — and says, “ Ahy madWnCt 
que le hoof est hong avjovrdhuiy rim que faime comme le potofou.'^ Oh, 
you old hypocrite 1 But you know I, for my part, always disliked the 
woman, and said her good humour was more detestable than her anger. 
You hypocrite ! I say again* — ay, and avow that there were other 
hypocrites at the table, as you shall presently hear. 

When Baynes got an opportunity of speaking unobserved, as be 
thought, to madame, you may be sure the guilty wretch asked her how 
his little Charlotte w*as. Mrs. Baynes trumped her partner’s best heart fit 
that moment, but pretended to observe or overhear nothing. “ She goes 
better — she sleeps,” madame said. “Mr. the Doctor Martin has ooitt- 
manded her a calming potion.” And what if I were to tell jwou that 
somebody had taken a little letter from Charlotte, and actually hro ^en 
fifteen sous to a Savoyard youth to convey that letter to sOmebiJdy else ? 
What if I wore to tell you that the party to whom that llStter was 
addressed, straightway wrote an answer — directed to Madame de Smolensk, 
of couise I I know it was very wrong; but I suspect Philip’s prescription 
did quite as much good as Doctor Martin’s, and don’t intend to be very 
angry with madame for consulting the unlicensed practitioner. Don’t 
preach to me, madam, about moiality, and dangerous examples set to 
young people. Even at your present mature age, and with your dear 
daughters around you, if your ladyship goes to hear the Barber of Seville, 
on which side are your sympathies — on Dr. Bartolo’s, or Miw Rosina’s ? 

Although, then, Mrs. Baynes was most respectful to her husband, and 
by many grim blandishments, humble appeals, and forced humiliations, 
strove to conciliate and soothe him, the general turned a dark, lowering 
face upon the partner of his existence : her dismal smilefi were no longer 
pleasing to him ; he returned curt “ Oh’s !” and “ Ah’s I” to her remarks. 
When Mrs. Hely and her son and her daughter drove up in their family 
coach to pay yet a second visit to the Baynes’ family, the general flew in 
a passion, and cried, Bless my soul, Eliza, you can’t think of receiving 
visitors, with our poor child sick in the next room ? It’s inhuman 1 ** 
The scared woman ventured on no remonstrances. She was so frightened 
that she did not attempt tb scold the younger children. She took a piece 
of work, and sat amongitithem, furtively weeping. Their artless queries 
and unseasonable lauglMljiAr stabbed and punished the matron. Yon see 
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people do wrong, though they are long past fifty years of age. It is not 
only the scholars, but the u^ers, and the head-master himself, who some- 
times deserve a chastisement. I, for my part, hope to remember this sweet 
truth, though I live into the year 1900. 

To those other ladies boarding at madame's establishment, to Mrs. 
and Mrs. Colonel Bunch, though they had declared against him, and 
expressed their opinions in the frankest way on the night of the battle 
royal, the general was provokingly polite and amiable. Theyliad said, 
but twenty four hours since, that the general was^ brytej and''l<o^ 
Chestei field could not have been more polite to a lovely dttohesS 
than was Baynes to these matrons next day. You hate heard ho# 
!Mrs. Mac had a strong desire to possess a new Paris bonnet, so that ihe 
might appear with proper lustre among the ladies on the promenade all 
Tours ? Major and Mrs. Mac and Mrs. Bunch talked of going to th| 
Palais lioyoL ^pjifrr AlaoWhirter said he had remarked some imcom-^ 
monly neat things, by GiSblge ! at the corner shop under the glass gallery J* 
On this, Baynes started up, and said he would accompany his fnends, 
adding, “You know, Emily, I promised you a hat ever so long ago 1” 
And those four went away together, and not one offer did Baynes make to 
his wife to join the party ; though her best bonnet, poor thing, was a dr^d 
fully old peiformance, with moulting feathers, rumpled ribbons, taml^ed 
flowers, and lace bought in St. Martinis Alley months and months before 
Emily, to be sure, said to her sister, “ Eliza, won’t you be of the party ? 
We can take the omnibus at the corner, which will land us at the very 
gate.” But as Emily gave this unlucky invitation, the general’s face wore 
an expression of ill-will so savage and terrific, that Eliza Baynes said, 
.“No, thank you, Emily ; Charlotte is still unwell, and I — may be 
wanted at home.” And the party went away without Mrs Baynes ; and 
they weic absent I don’t know how long: and Emily MaeWhirter came 
back to the boardmg-house in a bonnet — the sweetest thing you ever 
saw ! — green piqu4 velvet, with a ruche full of rosebuds, and a bird of 
paradise perched on the top, pecking at a bimch of the most magnificent 
grapes, poppies, eais of com, barley, &Cj all indicative of the bounteous 
autumn season. Mrs. General Baynes had to see her sister return home 
in this elegant bonnet ; to welcome her; to acquiesce in Emily’s remark 
that the general had done the genteel thing ; to hear how the party had 
further been to Tortoni’s, and had ices ; and then to go upstairs to her 
own room, and look at her own battered, blowsy old chapeau^ with its 
limp streamers, hanging fiom its peg. This humiliation, 1 say, Eliza 
Baynes had to bear in silence, without wincing, and, if possible, a smile 
on her face. 

In consequence of circumstances before indicated, Miss Charlotte was 
pronounced to be very much better when her papa retnzned fjom his 
Palais Boyal trip. He found her seated on madame's sofa, pale, but With 
the wonted sweetness in her smile. He kissed and caressed her with 
luany tender words. I daresay he told her there was nothing in the 
vox.. V.— HO. 25. 2 
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be loved eo mticli as bis Cberlotte. He urcKold never vril&ngfy do 
n|f1ibing to give her isain, never'! Sbe bad been’bie good and bis 
lleaaing) all bis life ! Ab 1 tbat is a prettier little pietiare to imagine-^ 
' Itbat repentant man, and bis child clinging to bioi'^tban the tableau OTor- 
bead, viz. Mrs. Baynes looking at her old bonnet* ^ot one word was 
•aid about Philip in the talk between Baynes and his daughter, but those 
iupAfVf paternal looks and eorenes carried hope into Charlotte^s heart ; and 
when her papa went away (she said afterwards to a fbmale friend)^ I got 
up and followed him, intending to riiow him Philip’s letter. But at the 
door X saw mamma comii^ down the stairs; and she looked so dreadful, 
i^nd frightened me so, that I went back.” There are some mothers I have 
beard of, who won’t allow their daughters to read the works of this humble 
homilist, lest they should imbibe “ dangerous ” notions, &c. <fec. My 
good ladies, give them Goody Tmsliais^ if you like, or whatever work, 
combiuiiig instruction and amusement, yoife think most oggpopriate to their 
juvenile understandings; but I bese^ili you td be gentle with them. I 
nevei- saw people on better terms f|rifb each other, more frank, affefe- 
tionate, and cordial, than the paiTentsaaid the grown>up young folks in the 
United States^ And why ? Beoauaeribe «biMreu were spoiled, to be sure ! 
I'aiyr to you, get the conftdftboa of Jrours— before the day comes of revolt 
and independence, after Wbiob love returneth not. 

Now, when Mrs. Baynas went in to her daughter, who had been sitting 
pretty comfortably kissing her father, on the sofa in madame’s chamber, all 
friose soft tremulous smiles and twinkling dew-drops of compassion and 
forgiveness which anon had come to soothe tlie little maid, fled from cheek 
and eyes. They began to flasli again with their febrile brightness, and 
her heart to throb -with danger ous rapidity. “ How are you now ? ” asks, 
mamma, witlx her deep voice. I am much the same,” says the girl, 
beginning to tremble. Leave the child ; you agitate her, madam,” cries 
the mistress of the house, coming in after Mrs. Baynes. That sad, 
humiliated, deserted mother goes out frem her daughters presence, 
hanging her bead. She put on the poor old bonnet, and had a walk tliat 
evetting on Ibe Champs £]ys6es with her little ones, and showed them 
Ckiignol : she gave a penny to Guigtiol’s man. It is my belief that she 
saw no more of the j^erformance than her husband had seen of the ballet 
the night previous, when Taglioni, and Noblet, and Duvernay, dauced 
before his hot eyes. But then, you see, the hot eyes had been washed 
with a reireshiiig water since, which enabled them to see the world much 
more cheerfully and brightly. Ah, gracious heaven gives us eyes to see 
our own wrong, however dim age may make them ; and knees not too 
stiff to kneel, in spite of years, cramps, and rheumatism 1 That stricken 
old woman, then, treated her children to the trivial ccanedy of Guignol. 
She did not Ory out when the two boys climbed up the trees of the Elysian 
Fields, though the guardians bade them descend. Bhe^boughtpink sticks of 
bariey-sngar for the young ones. Withdrawing the glistening sweetmeats 
from their lips, they pointed to Mrs. Hely’s splendid bairouche as it rolled 
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citywaxcUi from the Bois de Boulogne. The grey ehadee were falling, and 
Auguste was in the act of ringing the first dinner bell at Madame 
Smolensk's establishmezrt, when Xdrs. Gieneral Baynes returned to’* her 
lodgings. 

Meanwhile, aunt MacWhirter had been to pay a visit to little Mias 
Charlotte, in the new bonnet which the general, Charlotte’s papa, 
had bought for her. This elegant article had furnished a subject of pleas* 
ing conversation between niece and atint, who held each othcjr in very 
kmdly regard, and all the details of the bonnet, the bine Aowesia, jsearlet 
fiowers, grapes, sheaves of com, lace, Ac., were examined ^djjetdii£red''in 
detail. Charlotte remembered the dowdy old English ’tibing^whioh aunt 
Mac wore when she went out? Charlotte did remember Ihe bonnet, and 
laughed when Mrs. Mac described how papa, in the hackney coach on 
their return home, insisted upon taking the old wretch of a bonnejL 
and flinging it out of the coach window into the road, where an oM 
chifibnnier passing picked it up with his iron hook, put it on his own 
head, and -.valked away grmniDg. I declare, at the recital of tliis narrative, 
Charlotte laughed as pleasantly and happily as in former days ; and, no 
doubt, there were more kisses between this poor little maid and her aunt. 

Now, you will remark, that the general and his party, though they 
returned fiuiu the Pulais Hoyal in a hackney coach, went thither on foot, 
two and two — viz. Major MacWhirter leading, and giving his arm to 
Mrs. Bunch (who, I promise you, knew the shops in the Palais Royal 
well), and the general following at some distance, with his sister-in-law 
lor a partner. 

In that walk a conversation very important to Charlotte's interests 
took place between her aunt and her father. 

Ah, Baynes ! tins is a sad business about dearest Char,” Mrs. Mac 
broke out with a sigh. 

“ It is, indeed, Emily,” says the gcncial, with a very sad groan on 
his part. 

** It goes to my heart to see you, Baynes ; it goes to Mac's heart. We 
talked about it ever so late last night. You were sufiering dreadfully; and 
all the brandy-pawnee in the world won’t cure you, Charles.” 

“No, faith,” says the general, with a dismal screw of the mouth. 

You see, Emily, to see that child sufier tears my heart out— by Greorge, 
it does. She has been the best child, and the most gentle, and the 
merriest, and the most obedient, and I never had a word of fiiult to find 
with her ; and — ^poo-ooh ! ” Here the general’s eyes, which have been 
winking with extreme rapidky, give way ; and at the signal pooh ! there 
issue out from them two streams of that eye-water which we have said is 
sometimes so good for the sight. 

-*‘My dear kind Charles, you were always a good creature,” saya 
Emily, patting the arm on which hers rests. Meanwhile Major-Genend 
Baynes, C.B., puts his bamboo cane under his disengaged arm, extracts 
horn his hind pocket a fine large yellow bandana pocket-handkerchief^ 

2—2 
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and performs a prodigious loud obligato — just under tlie spray of the 
Hond-point fountain, opposite the Bridge of the Invalides, over which 
poor Philip has tramped many and many a day and night to see his 
little maid. 

“ Have a care with your cane, then, old imbecile I ” cries an ap- 
proaching foot-passenger, whom the general meets and charges with his 
iron ferule. 

Mille pardong^ mosooj je voua demands rnille pardong^^ says the old 
man, quite meekly. 

“ You are a good soul, Charles,” the lady continues ; “ and my little 
Char is a darling. You never would have done this of your own accord. 
Mercy ! And see what it was coming to ! Mac only told me last night. 
You horrid, blood-thirsty creature I Two challenges — and dearest Mac as 
hoi as pepper ! Oh, Charles Baynes, I tremble when I think of the danger 
from which you have all been rescued ! Suppose you brought home to 
Eliza — suppose dearest Mac brought home to me killed by this arm on 
which I am leaning. Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful I Wc are binners,^p^ 
that we are, Baynes ! ** 

*“ I humbly ask pardon for having thought of a great ciimc. 
pardon,” says the general, very pale and solemn. 

« If you had killed dear Mac, would you ever had rest again, Charles?” 

“ No ; I think not. I should not deserve it,” answers tjiie contrite 
Baynes. 

** You have a good heart. It was not you who did know who 

it was. She always had a dreadful temper. The way uf Which she used 
to torture our poor dear Louisa who is dead, I can hsitdly forgive now, 
Baynes. Poor suffering angel ! Eliza was at her bed-side nagging and 
torturing her up to the very last day. Did you ever see her with her 
nurses and servants in India 7 The way in which she treated* them 
was ” 

“ Don’t say any more. I am aware of my wife’s faults of temper. 
Heaven knows it has made me suffer enough ! ” Lays the general, hanging 
his head down. 

“ Why, man — do you intend to give %vay to her altogether ? I said 
to Mac last night, * Mac, does he intend to giv^ way to her alfogetlicr ? The 
Army List doesn’t contain the name of a braver man than Charles Baynes, 
and is my sister Eliza to rule him entirely, Mac I ’ I said. No ; if you 
stand up to Eliza, I know from experience she will give way. We have 
had quarrels, scores and hundreds, as you know, Baynes.” 

“ Faith, I do,” owns the general, with a smile on his countenance. 

“ And sometimes she has had the best and sometimes I have had the 
best, Baynes ! But I never yielded, qs you do, without a fight for my 
own. No, never, Baynes 1 And me and Mac are shocked, I tell you, 
fairly, when we see the way in which you give up to her ! ” 

“ Come, come. I think you have told me often enough th»at I am 
henpecked,” says the general. 
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** And you give up not yourself only, Charles, but your dear, dear 
child — poor little suffering love ! ” 

** The young man’s a beggar ! ” cries the general, biting his lips. 

** What were you, virhat was Mao and me when we married ? We 
hadn’t much besides our pay, had we ? we rubbed on through bad weatiher 
and good, managing as beat we could, loving each other, God be j)raised I 
And here we are, owing nobody anything, and me going to have a new 
bonnet I ” and she toss^ up her head, and gave her (Companion a good- 
natured look through her twinkling eyes. 

** Emily, you have a good heart I that’s the truth,’’ says tho general. 

« And you have a good heart, Charles, as sure as my name’s Mao* 
Whirter ; and I want you to act upon it, and I propose ** 

« What ? ” 

“ Well, I propose that ” But now thoy have reached the Tuile- 

lies garden gates, and pass through, and continue their conversation 
in the midst of such a hubbub that we cannot overhear them. They 
cross the garden, and so make their way into the Palais Royal, and the 
purchase of the bonnet takes place ; and in the midst of the excitement?^ ^ 
occasioned hy that event, of course, all discussion of domestic affair^ 
becomes uninteresting. 

But the gist of Baynes’a talk with his sister-in-law may be divined 
from the conversation which presently occurred between Charlotte and 
her mint. Chailotte did not come in to the public dinner. She was too 
weak for that ; and “ u?i hon bouillon ” and a Aving of fowl were served to 
her in the private apartment, where she had been reclining all day. At 
dessert, however, Mrs. MaeWhirter took a fine bunch of grapes and a 
plump rosy peach from the table, and carried them to the little maid, and 
their interview may be described Avith sufiicient acQuracy, though it passed 
without other Avitnesses. 

From the outbreak on the night of quarrels, Charlotte knew that her 
aunt Avas her fiiend. The glances of Mrs. MaeWhirter’s eyes, and the 
expression of her bonny, homely face, told her sympathy to the girl. 
There were no pallors now, no angiy glances, no heart-beating. Miss 
Char could even make a little joke when her aunt appeared, and say, 

“ What beautiful grapes ! Why, aunt, you must have taken them out of 
the new bonnet 1” 

You should have had the bird of paradise, too, dear, only I see you 
have not eaten your chicken ! She is a kind woman, Madame Smolensk. 

1 like her. She gives very nice dinners. I can’t think how she does it 
for the money, I am sure 1 ” 

She has been very, very kind to me ; and I love her with all my 
heart 1” cries Charlotte. 

Poor darling ! We have all our trials, and yours have begun, my 
love I” 

“Yes, indeed, aunt !” whimpers tihe young person; upon which oscu- 
lation possibly takes place. 
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dear ! when Tonr papa took me to buy the bonnet, we iittd a 
long talk, and it was about you.” 

** About me, aunt ! ” warbka Miss Oharlotte.. 

He would not take mamma ; he would only go with me, alona 1 
knew he wanted to say something about you ; and what do you think it 
WBB? My dear, you have been very much agitated here. You and your 
poor mamma are likely to disagree for some time. She will drag you to 
those balls and fine parties, and bring you those partTiers.^* 

“ Oh, I hate them 1 ” cries Charlotte. Poor little Hely WalsiDg^am, 
what had he done to be hated ? 

** Well. It is not for me to speak of a mother to her own daughter. 
But you know mamma has a way with her. She expects to be obeyed. She 
will give you no peace. She will come back to her point again and again. 
You know how she speaks of some one — a certain gentleman ? If ever 
she sees him, she will b'e rude to him. Mamma can be rude at time»-^> 

that I must say of my own sister. As long as you remain here ” 

“Oh, aunt, auntl Don’t take me away, don’t take me away !” cries 
4$harlotte. 

^ “ My dearest, are you afraid of your old aunt, and your uncle Mac, 

who is so kind, and has always loved you ? Major MacWhirtcr has- a, 
will of his own, too, though of coiirse I make no alliDions. We know 
how admirably somebody has behaved to your femily. Somebody who 
has-been most ungratejully treated, though of course I make no allusions. 
If you have given away your heart to your father’s greatest benefactor, do 
you suppose I and uncle Mac will quarrel with you ? When Eliza 
married Baynes (your father was a penniless subaltern then, my dear, — 
and my sister was certainly neither a fortune nor a beauty), didn’t she go 
dead against the wishes of our father? Certainly she did ! But she said 
she was of age — that she was, and a great deal more, too — and she -would 
do as sho liked, and she made Baynes marry her. Why should you be afraid 
of ooming to us, love ? You are nearer somebody here, but can you see 
him ? Your mamma will never let you go out, but she will follow you 
like a shadow. You may write to him. Don’t tell me, child. Haven’t 
I been young myself; and when there was a difficulty between Mac and 
poor papa, didn’t Mac write to me, though he hates letters, poor dear, and 
certainly is a slicTc at them ? And, though we were forbidden, had we not 
twenty ways of telegraphing to each other ? Law I your poor dear grand- 
fiither was in such a rage with me once, when he found one, tliat he took 
down his great buggy whip to me, a grown girl I " 

Charlotte, who has plenty of humour, would have laughed at this con- 
fession some other time, but now she was too much agitated by that invi- 
tation to quit Paris, w'hich her aunt had just given hen Quit Paris ? 
Lose the chance of seeing her dearest fidend, her protector ? If he was not 
with her, was he not near her? Yes, near her always ! On that horrible 
night, when all was so desperate ; did not her champion burst forward to 
her rescue ? Oh, the dearest and bravest 1 Oh, the tender and true I 
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are not lietoning) yon poor ohiM 1” aaid aiant Mac, vtirveymg 
her nieoe with looks of kindness. Now listen to me onco more. Whisper ! 
And sitting down on the settee by Charlotte^s side, anat Emily first kissed 
the girl's round (hedk, sad then whispered into her ear. 

Nerer, I declare, was medkme so effioacdons, or rapid of e^ct, as that 
Tvondrons dktibnent which aunt Emily poured into her niece’s ear 1 
you goose ! ” she began by saying, and the rest of the ohann she whispered 
into that pearly little pink shell round which Miss Charlotte’s sofi, bi«oirXi 
ringlets clustered. Such a sweet blush rose straightMmfy to dm cheek! 
Such sweet lips began to cry, “ Oh, you dear, dear inmty” iM thanlbegiatt 
to kiss aunt's kind face, that, 1 declare, if I knew the Hwolildlike to 
pronounce it right ofi*, with such a sweet young patiemt to pftMStise on. 

“ When do we go? To-morrow, aunt, n'est-ce pas f Oh^ I am quite 
strong I nerer felt so well in my life 1 I’ll go and pack op iW te a tef t y 
tries the young person. ^ 

** DoucementJ Papa knows of the pkoi. Indeed, it wasthtedho pro*- 
posed it.” 

“ Dearest, best fiither ! ” ejaculates Miss Charlotte. 

“ But mamma does not ; and if you show yourself very eager, Charlotte, 
she may object, you know. Heaven forbid that I shouldoounsel dissimu** 
Jation to a child ; but under the cireumstancesy my lore — ~ At least 
I own what happened between Mao and me. Law 1 J didn't care for 
papa’s buggy whip I 1 knew it would not hurt; and as for Baynes, I am 
sure he would not hurt a fly. Never was man more sorry for what he has 
done. Ho told me so whilst we walked away from the bonnot*^hop, whilst 
he was carrying my old yellow. We met somebody near the Bourse. 
How sad he looked, and how handsome, too ! I bowed to him and kissed 
my hand to him, that is, the knob of my parasol. Papa couldn’t shake 
hands with him, because of my bonnet, you know, in h^wn-paper 
hag. Hu has a grand beard, indeed ! lie looked like a woimdia liom 1 
said so to papa. And 1 said, * It is you who wound him, Charles BajAll * 

‘ 1 know that,’ papa said. ^ 1 have been thinking of it. I can’t sle^ at 
night for thinking about it : and it makes me dee’d unhappy.’ YoilAnow 
what papa sometimes says ? Dear me 1 You should have heard them, 
when Eliza and I joined the army, years and years ago 1 ” 

For once, Charlotte Baynes was happy at her father’s being unhappy. 
The little maiden’s heart had been wounded to think that her father could 
do his Charlotte a wrong. Ah I take warning by him, ye greybeards ! 
And however old and toothless, if you have done wrong, own that you 
have done so ; and sit down and say grace, and mumble your humble pie ! 

The general, then, did not shake hands with Philip; but Major 
MaeWhirter went up in the most marked way, and gave the wounded lion 
his own paw, and said, ** Mr. Firmin. Glad to see you 1 If ever you 
come to Tours, mind, don't forget my wife and me. Fine day. Little 
patientinuch better I Bon courage^ as they say I” 

I wonder what sort of a bungle Philip made of his correspondence 
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with the Pall Mall Oozette that night? Every man who lives by his pen, 
if by chance he looks back at his writings of former years, lives in the 
past again. Onr griefs, our pleasures, our youth, our sorrows, our dear, 
dear friends, resuscitate. How we tingle with shame over some of those 
fine passages 1 How dreary are those disinterred jokes ! It was Wed- 
nesday night, Philip was writing oS at home, in his inn, one of his grand 
tirades, dated “Paris, Thursday” — so as to be in time, you undei stand, 
for the post of Saturday, when the little waiter comes and says, wiuking, 
** Again that lady, Monsieur Philippe ! ” 

“ What lady ? ” asks our own intelligent correspondent. 

•“ That old lady who came the other day ; you know.” 

“ (Test mot, inon ami ! ” cries Madame Smolensk’s well-known grave 
voice. “ Here is a letter, <Tabord. But that says nothing. It was 
written before the grande nouvelle — the great news — the good news ! ” 

“ What good news ? ” asks the gentleman. * 

“ In two days miss goes to Tours with her aunt and uncle — this good 
Maovirterre. They have taken their places by the diligence of Lafitte 
and Caillard. They are thy friends. Papa encourages her going. Here 
is their card of visit. Go thou also ; they will receive thee with open 
arms. What hast thou, my son ? ” 

Philip looked dreadfully sad.4#M4n injured and unfortunate gentleman 
at New Yojtk had drawn upon |tfm, and lie had paid away everything 
he had but four francs, and he was living on credit until his next remit- 
tance arrived. 

“ Thou hast no money ! I have thought of it. Behold of it I Let him 
wait — the proprietor I ” And she takes out a bank-note, which she puts 
in the young man’s hand. 

“ Tierhs, il Vemhrasse encor c'te vieille ! ” says the little knile-boy. 

Taimerai pas qa, moij par examp ! ” 
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At tlic opposite side of the globe, where I write this harrative 'of elation 
experiences, we have got “manhood suffrage,” together witll “the 
As there may be some curiosity in the old coimtries, our paretits^ to know 
how these things are managed in a gold-mining ecdony. Which eight Oi* 
nine years .ngo was comparatively lawless, but is now reduced to very 
good order, and possesses the full extent of constitutional liberties, f 
write this narrative of on election contest in which I was the “ pOpulat 
candidate.” 

The wisest speeches made to a man after a disastrous event are those 
which ho makes to himself when his wisdom comes too late, 'fhe event 
being not only beyond recall, but never likely to recur again, and wisdom 
being, therefore, of no practical utility in that matter, his soliloquy and 
self-admonition, in such cases, take the air of disinterested, abstract philo- 
sophy, and bring him, for the moment, a very complacent degree of conso- 
lation. For instance say I am an aitist, or a man of letters, a student 
of science, a man well versed in ancient lore, or one possessing varions 
accomplishments; I ask myself, in the first place, *‘What business have 
you, or any one of your class, in Australia at the present time ? You 
are not the sort of ‘ fast,’ knowing fellow that is wantpd out here; but 
you are the sort of person knowing something else, who is not at all 
wanted here at present, and not hkely to be wanted for some years to 
come. What on earth, my very dear friend, could induce you, with such 
antecedents, to contest the honour of representing a constituency in 
Australia ? ” What answer could be made to the spiritual Mentor by the 
corporeal Telcmachus ? None. Yet such a page of a life’s experience 
may be instructive, and at any rate amusing ; for the characters are real 
and all the incidents time, though the names of men and places have 
been changed. 

Some four years ago, during a general election in Victoria, several 
letters were addressed to me by influential men in the district of Grass- 
mere-on-the-Honeycomb, and Quartzreef-on-the-Hill, requesting me to 
stand for the constituency ; these were followed by a requisition, signed 
by most of the Quartzreef shareholders and crushing-mill and puddling 
proprietors, as well as by the owners of small farms and homesteads, and 
many of the storekeepers of the township. I was well known in the dis- 
trict, where I had previously filled a position of some authority (save 
the mark !) and had exercised — at least so I intended and believed — a 
“paternal rule ” over a Selkirkian desert-sprawl of some twenty miles of 
lagoon swamp and bush, golden gully, rocky ridge, and primeval forest. 
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Flatterad by the proposal, and foreseeing no difficulties or expense, I 
replied tiiat, provided no good local man intended to come forward, 
I would ride up to Grassmere, which was the head station, in the course 
of the we^. I was promptly assured that no local man was coming 
forward ; and, therefore, I should be elected without opposition, and con- 
sequently without any expense : in short, I should walk over the course. 
A day or so before starting, however, I heard that Mr. Orson Hogs- 
bcittk, a very respectable merchant and financier of Melbourne, intended 
to oontest the election on the Conservative and banking-interest side; so 
that, the favoured man oi’ the miners would not exactly walk over the 
course: but, as the chairman of his committee remarked], very nearly.” 
Thus encouraged, I mounted my old thorough-bred maire (a model of 
ugliness, but well able to carry me sixty miles in the day^), and arrived at 
Grassmere, taking up zny quarters for the night at the Qr^aamere Hotel : 
and to work I went “ electioneering.” 

The day of nomination dawned brightly on the creeks and forest- 
mounts round Grassmere. Forth stepped my proposer and seconder, in 
front of Clover’s Hotel, addressing the electors to the effect that I was 
a fit and prjuier person to represent the constituency of Grossmere-on- 
the-Honeyoomb and Quartzreef-on-the-Hill.” Forth stepped a proposer 
and seconder, with a similar proposition in favour of Mr. Orsou Hogs- 
bristle. But just as the show of hands was about to be called for, to our 
surprise two' electors stepped forward and nominated a “ local man to 
wit, Mr. Cad Doll-y-Brodd, who, his proposer informed us, was descended 
from one of the minor Welsh kings of a remote period. Wliatever his 
descent, he was at this time the proprietor of a general store of clrandleiy, 
ironmongery, tents, tar, &c., which was managed by his wife, while 
ISIr. DoU-y-Brodd drove his own dray about the country, and frequently 
to Melbourne. He might, therefore, be considered a very “fit and proper 
person,” being conversant with the wants of both places, and his own 
locality in particular. This excited great indignation in aU my sup* 
porters, who continued to protest against it .ns an absurdity ; adding, 
that it was certain to prove the min of Poll-y-Brodd, as all the respect- 
able miners and mill-owners would desert his store : indeed, three sacks 
of oats, a dozen picks and shovels, a ton of hay, and several pounds of 
gunpowder and brown sugar, which had been ordered only the day before, 
were at once countermanded, just to ^ow him that he was flying in the 
of the ** higher orders,” by allowing himself to be nominated. While 
my partisans were thus displaying their great displeasure, the supporters 
;of Mr* Orapn Hogsbxistle never troubled themselves at the circumstance^ 
and, in fast, eeemed far rather disposed to treat the nomination of the local 
deaeendant of the Welsh kings as a joke. 1 also regarded it in somewhat 
the same light, and was, furthermore, impressed with Ac belief that most 
of hxa “ Qonmnottee ” wens censiderably indebted to Mrs. Doll-y-Brodd for 
blanket tools, tobacco, and other stores. 

And xmv cammenced a i^cies of eloctioneeriDg work which offers 
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some new features to tHe deniaens of the mother country. The township 
of Grasamere was the place of nominatiDn} and for the feial declaration of 
the poll ; but quite as many of the electors resided in other parts of the 
district. For instance, Quartzreef-on-the-HiU was neatiy forty miles 
{listant ; its younger mining sister, Boo-boo, was fire mBea beyond thati; 
and the township of Blefnscue, on the Goulbum river, was again a ride of 
nine miles through plashy swamp mid arid bu^. At tins period there 
were no attempts at a public conveyance, many ^aeeSf^aiter a few homa' 
rain, being almost impassable ; howbeit, electors had» tt) be/* eaimiMiti ” 
and addressed ” at each of these plaoes : so to walk my 

friends and 1. We commenced by immediately hehtiegeiielectiaa oaeetr 
ing at the Ghrassmere Ilotel ; at the same hour Mr. Hegshe^stle held a riwd 
meeting at the Mount Ararat Inn, while Mr. Doll-y^^odd rode oiff fe 
Quortzhill. Directly ** our side ** heard this, 1 was esiherted to gallo|i 
after him, which I cUd, and addressed the electors. I then galloped away 
to the Boo-boo diggings, where I met Mr. Doll-y-Brodd returning from 
Bieiiiacue, to which place 1 afterwards had also to betake myself. Mean- 
timo, Mr. Hogsbristle had to go through the same labour, though in a 
different fashion. This gentleman, being gouty and cumbrous, required 
“ steps ” (a ** leg-up ” was out of the question) to enable him to get mto a 
saddle, and a ** tackle to bring lum down ; but these aids to horseman- 
ship not being available in bush travellmg, the landlord of the Mount 
Ararat ” imdertook to drive him in a light Ajnerican trap, made of lance- 
wood, with leather springs; and my opponent was thus enabled to meet 
Mr. Doll and myself in succession on our way back to Gcaasmere. The 
reader may picture to himself the three rival candidates scorning the 
country to these distant places, one of us arriving at a locality just as his 
rival was departing, meeting one another in the bush, or catching glimpses 
from afar in this election steeple-chase; and, in some cases, leaving a friend 
to speak, in order to gallop off to the next place and secure the only one 
good-sized room to be found before an opponent could arzivov Between 
Mr. Doll-y-Brodd and myself this race for the poll was unceasii^; but 
the career of the heavy Mr. Hogsbristle soon came to an end by the 
dashing ** whip ” who drove him romiing against a stump with one wheels 
while his horse’s head went j’am into the fork of a tree, whereby the 
whole concern oame to grief. No bones were broksn, as^ indeed in 
certain conditions of mental exaltation they soarcely ' ever are, happen 
what may ; but the horse, the trap, the harness, and the residue of a two- 
dozen case of wine and brandy were daspaged irretifevibly. 

An active life in the open air puts everything elae^ fer the time beings 
clean out of the mind; so I have been near forgetting, even in thia nswur 
tive, the more disagreeable past of my electioa coatest the haedng to 
be pot through your political facings, and to be calechizedr-^ stand fire 
singly against a mixed mass of educated minds and grossly igpcxsanti^ 
■^Hferewd men, coaoAedrup by my opponents^ or drmdcen brutes s^ 
tb prevent me from being heard, or to torment me with some ofihnaiTe 
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and inrolting question, taming upon peisonalltics, or a local reminiseence 
monstcred or made ridiculous ; not to mention some outrageous accusation 
inirented by some ingenious fabricator. Talk of “ eating dirt ! ” that 
aeems to me only one portion of what you have to swallow at an election; 
and the most exaspercating part of the business is the necessity of keeping 
your temper : once get into a rage, the whole body of electors, friends, 
and opponents fall into convulsions of laughter, and it is all over with you 
for that day ; probably you lose your election in consec^iience, since a man 
in a passion cannot suppress his scorn. 

On the grand day of election Mr. Doll-y-Brodd did not make his 
appearance on the hustings, and Mr. Ilogsbristle, by my consent, preceded 
me. 1 little thought of the advantage thus thrown into his hands. 
Mr. Hogsbristle was evidently well versed in electioneering tactics, and 
he used his opportunity in the most skilful and unscrupulous manner. 
1 coul#iiardly trust my ears in listening to what, he said of me: I did 
not recognize myself in any way; nor, indeed, could I recognize any- 
body resembling this “fancy sketch” of me. He was determined to 
show us that, if he could not ride, he could talk; and he talked so long 
that, before my turn came, everybody’s patience was worn out. I 
endeavoured now and then (on the most unpleasant occasions) to inter- 
rupt him by calling out “ Time ! time ! ” but he said there was plenty of 
time, and he could assure the honourable gentleman he had not half done ; 
which caused great merriment at my expense. However, my turn came 
at last, and I got through very well, keeping to political principles, with- 
out personalities; with the single exception of a commentary on the 
equestrian bacchic and acrobatic performances of Mr. Hogsbristle in the 
bush, which produced sorCams of laughter. But the most unwarrantable 
of the election dodges resorted to by Mr. Hogsbristle was perpetrated in 
my absence. A Melbourne newspaper happened to arrive that evening, 
containing some remarks on a notorious character in Sydney, whose name 
was not mentioned for fear of an action for libel : the passage concluded 
with, “ the ruffian -like atrocity of his recent proceedings, and the deep 
degradation of his past career.” This was marked and handed round 

the room, with the whisper of, “ That’s meant for Mr. naming me ; 

though everybody in Melbourne knew irery well that it refeiTcd to matters 
in Sydney ten years before I left Ebgia&d. With a “ bush ” constituency, 
however, the manceuvre was likely to be extensively successful ; but the 
insidious attempt, added to the tinprovoked personalities previoudy 
launched at me by Mr. Hogsbristle, caused a reaction in my favour with 
many, ahd an increased energy among the rest, so that there now seemed 
no doubt as to the result of the election. * Mr. ilogsbristle had no chance, 
it wsa said, and Mr. Doll-y-Brodd had “ not the ghost of a chance.” 

A new phase in this contest was now developed. It was discovered 
that Mr. Hogsbristle, who piqued himself upon knowing how electiona 
were managed in the mother country, had procured the nomination of 
Mr. Doll-y-Brodd with a view of “dividing the Liberal interest;” and 
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his Biipporters findiog, as the polling-da^r approached, that my eltction 
ivas pretty secure, were sent about to canvass for Mr. Boll-y'^Brodd as 
well as himself: if a man would not vote for the Conservative and back- 
ing interest, would he not vote for the diggers’ real friend, who kept a 
large and convenient store ? As for the Gold Commissioner and other high 
officials of the Camp (my “ occupation ” in those quarters being gone), 
and their dependants, Mr. HogsbrisUe had long since secured their votes, 
and done the usual dinner and supper-party convivialities, which are sup* 
posed to cement the bonds of fnendship on these ocoaaionB* ^ 

Once more 1 had galloped off to Quartzreef-on>the-Q}l}$ thence tn 
the rich mines of Boo-boo ; thence to the township gf Blefuscoe, cglli^ 
upon the independent electors of each of those places to do their dnty^to 
the country of their adoption; and returning at full speed, I l^eached 
the Grassmere Hotel before the declaration of the poll. Tl^^re wag 
great excitement among the cix^wd, and soon a general ruffi and shouting 
outside informed me that the results of the polling were about to be 
dcclaied. Did I hear rightly? The thing seemed incredible. I was 
at the bottom of the poll 1 Yelk, shouts, and hisses followed the 

declaration. I was just one below Mr. Ilogabristle ; but the richest part 
of the whole business was, that this experienced gentleman, having 
successfully divided the Liberal interest, had overshot the mark, so 
that Mr. Doll-y-Brodd distanced us both. Distanced, do I say — he 
had nearly double the number of votes obtained by either of us. Tho 
local man” had become the duly elected member for the constituency 
of Grassmere-on-the-IIoneycomb, and Quartzreef-on-the-Hill, including 
the Boo-boo mines, and the township of Blefuscue ; and all the indignant 
oaths and unconstitutional threats of the chief mining proprietors and 
mill-owners of Grassmere could not affect his title. 

After the event, it was not difficult to understand how the result came 
about. One might have foreseen it from the debts on Mrs. Dolly’s books 
for stores, of which we all knew ; from Mr. Hogsbristle’s suicidal assist- 
ance ; from the ballot ; and, above all, from tho numerical power of the 
vote by the “ miner’s right ” and manhood suffrage, 

A little episode of this electioneering drama is too characteristic, 
though distasteful to the writer, not to be recorded. Having held a 
meeting at a certain public-house in tho bush in the evening, the night 
was so dark that an attempt to return before morning was out of the 
question. The electors kept it up to a late hour after I had retired to 
wnat was anything but a balmy couch,” and where sleep was rendered 
almost impossible by the ingress of the fumes of the worst tobacco, and 
the noise of the singing and dancing. At lost, the tumult having subsided 
into a series of intermittent gasps and snores, forming the closing bars of 
this serenade, I fell asleep — a sleep deep beyond dreams, the sort of sleep 
a man might have who had had his head punched all over. Awaking ia 
the morning with the din and hoof-clatter still going on in my brain, and 
the sun shining fuU on my lace, 1 saw that it was time for me to be again 
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in the saddle. But all was quiet in the house. Eight o^clock in a bush 
inn, and nobody moving ! However, I prepared to sally forth, recon- 
ciling myself without much vexation to the probability of no break&st. 
But my bedroom door would not open ; something heavy lay against it. 
By dint of vigorous and sustained pushes I forced open the door sudi- 
ciently to enable mo to squeeze through sideways, and I then stepped 
over the body of a man in a dmnken sleep, who lay, as Chaucer says of a 
corpse, “gaping upright.” I found the whole floor of the house was 
covered, ns in a field of battle next day, with bodies in the same conditiony 
and had to step over these drunken corpses one after another, in order to 
make my way out at the front door : standing on the tlireshold, with the 
sun darting his golden beams into tlie den of beasts, I could not foihesff 
ejaculating as I turned away, “ And these are the men who are 
me ! — these are the men I am to represent!^' '* * 

The excitement at Grassmere was not abated by the result 'of the 
election. 4^1' • Boll-y-Brodd, confounded by his victory, would have 
resigned AUb seat ; but Mrs. Dolly had got it into her hea 3 that while 
serving customers she would be called “ my lady,” ackd i^iOthhig could 
shake her conviction or induce her to consent to her ^>oitae^s resignation. 
As for Mr. Hogsbristle, he was so disgusted and indignant, that he started 
off the next morning at daybreak for Melbourne, without a word of 
thanks for all that had been done for him. Meantime the Quartzreef 
proprietors, crudiing-mill owners, and miners of the “higher orders,” 
who had been beaten by tlic numerical power of the lower orders, deter- 
mined to give a public dinner at the Grassmere Hotel to the man of their 
choice. About one hundred and twenty sat down. The room was taste- 
fully decorated with fragrant evergreens and other shrubs; and on the 
wall appeared the representation of a certain constellation of the northern 
hemisphere, intended to be emblematic of my antecedents, the stars being 
represented by different-sized ro.settes of violets, gathered from the fort of 
Mount Ararat and in the valleys round Grassmere— graceful compli- 
ment from the corny hands of men in red flannel-shirts and blue 
jumpers : though it should bo remembered that a gold-mining com- 
munity comprises men of all classes; not .only hardy adventurers, but 
a good sprinkling of more refined etlements. The chair was filled by 
Dr, Pigeonhouse (^chairman of my coinsaittee), who did the honours with 
an air of medico-political benevolence ; and the “ speeches ” were received 
with hearty applause, as were the songs : especially one written for the 
occasion by Captain Peppeifrog, in which none of my opponents were 
spared. 

The next morning, after breakfast, a cavalcade assembled in front 
of Clover's Grassmere Hotel, to do me hbnour by seeing me off on 
my return towards Melbourne. Electors on horseback, in gigs, dog- 
carts, bakers’ carts, farmers’ carts, settlers’ traps, and one or two large 
drays, awaited my advent. When my mare was led forth, she was 
observed to be so out of condition ffom her recent work, that a friendly 
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squatter stepped up and offered to send her for a few months' spell to one 
of his paddocks ; meantime making me a present of a handsome little 
stock-marc of his own, with saddle and bridle, as she stood. Her 
character was brief, but satisfactory. She's thoroughly sound," said 
he, broke in by one of my stock-riders up to fifteen stone, and a good 
fencer ; and os to spirit, when after cattle, you can hardly hold her." 
I thanked him cordially, and mounted. 

The* escort of honour thought proper to turn in the opposite direction 
to the road towards Melbourne, and proceed to the fiirtherinoet outskirts 
of the town ; a wheel to the right-about was then order<(^ mui a haft 
made in front of the tent of Mr. Dugdale, the cow dmstor aM dairyman 
of the district, whose share in one of the quartz reefs was sudd to be woitk 
at least ten thousand"' pounds. He had been a greatt supporter of mine, 
and the escort, thcuioie, drank his health in bumpers of sherry — tbougii'^ 
some preferred braily — with three cheers. Tlie same compliment was 
paid to Mrs. Dugdale; and then the same to all the childi^: a final 
cht'^r concluded the ceremony. The procession then moved <»and 
halted at the next tent or store, the owners of which had supported their 
intended member, and there repeated the performance. A halt was then 
made in front of a store, the proprietors of wliicli had supported one or 
other of my rivals ; and here there W'as a profusion of groans, hisses, and 
mixed ejaculations. I tried to prevent this, on the ground that besides 
the freedom of voting, it could not be known, under the ballot, how any- 
body had voted; but Dr. Pigconhousc whispered me, that it was very 
well known ; and, in any case, we should let the electors and the escort 
please themselves. In this style, tlierefore, we slowly proceeded through 
the town of Grassmere, stopping in front of every tent and store and 
public-liou'^e, and indulging in Mich demonstrations as were considered 
most appropriate to the several inmates. Mr. Doll-y-Brodd had stowed 
himsflf away somewhere, and Mrs. Dolly had closed the store for the 
day ; but a prolonged demonstration was made in front, nevertheless, to 
my great discomfort: Dr, Pigconhousc assuring me there was no help 
for it. 

Having passed thus through the town, to the other end of the town- 
ship, a distance of about four miles, a final halt was made in front of 
the last hotel, to wit, “ The^ Platter and Pitchfork,” where we all dis- 
mounted. Here an extensive luncheon had been prepared, and the table 
looked black with bottles. It may be well imagined, from what had 
already occurred, that everybody had taken quite as much as was good for 
him ; however, speeches and toasts, after the luncheon, were inevitable, 
and then followed farewell glasses, in which they drank long life, and 
health, and happiness to me, and success in the next election, with pro- 
longed and vociferous cheering. I now reminded Dr. Pigeonhouse that I 
bad to ride forty miles before dank, the nearest town being Kilmany, and 
the day was far advanced. He assented ; but there were yet more “ last 
speeches," more “parting glasses," prolonged diouta, and pxotaracted 
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shaking of hands. Finally, it was determined to “ chair ” me ; and pre- 
sently a scene occurred, which would have furnished materials for a com- 
jianion picture to Hogarth’s “ Chairing the Member.'* The four legs of 
my chair were seized by as many supporters, and the whole mass of 
people hurried forth with shouts, producing a great commotion among the 
horses outside, very few of whom had ever been properly broken in. As 
for the little busli-marc that had been piesented to me, I shall never forget 
her look of horror and aversion as she saw an object sitting in a chair, 
borne on the shoulders of four men, coming towards her. It required 
four other men to hold her head, as she started, capered, and flung out, 
cocking her ears, and showing the whites of her eyes ; while, from his 
arm-chair, which they raised carefully like a miner’s bucket, the too- 
much honoured candidate was emptied into the saddle, amidst waving 
of hats and vociferous plaudits. Simultaneously the hands holding the 
stock-mare let go their hold ; her head, luckily, ilts at this moment 
pointed directly towards the centre of the road, and away she darted, at 
such, "A speed that the explosive shout of the crowd behind had all the 
effectxf our having been fired out of it. The friendly squatter who had 
given me the mare, had not overrated her speed and energy : the pace 
was tremendous; but so equable in its rapidity as to require no seat 
whatever beyond the balance, while our rush through the air produced 
a sound resembling the whirr of a spinning-wheel. 

It was now nearly two o’clock, and knowing there were forty miles 
before me, which had to be accomplished before dark, tke luxury of such 
a pace as this could not prudently be continued beyouui ft few minutes ; 
gradually, therefore, causing the racing gallop to subside into a steady 
canter, alternating with a brisk trot, we got over the ground capitally ; 
and, including two brief stoppages for a feed, and to have the mare's 
mouth washed (she kicked the man who attempted to wash her feet), we 
were within two miles of Kilmany just as the shades of evening were 
coming on. There being no twilight in Australia, beyond a few minutes, 
and the approaches to the town of Kilmany being very difficult in the 
dark, owing to several branching roads, I took a “ short cut,” which would 
save at least thrce-quaiters of a mile. Fatal miscalculation I The direc- 
tion I took was right enough the last time Iwdnt that way, but since then 
many small lots of laud had been sold in ^he neighbourhood, huts and 
cottages erected, and gardens and paddocks enclosed by strong fences. 
Ariiving at some of these, we had to go round ; then to make a zig-zag; 
then to cross a deep rocky creek. Still, no way out. I paused to con- 
sider. If I turned back, it would be dark before I could regain the main 
road, BO I w'ent on, -trusting to get through somewhere into a by-road or 
cutting. Presently I arrived at the foot of a very steep rocl^ having 
a broken ascent. Australian horses, and pre-eminently those used by stock- 
riders, will overcome difficulties of bogs and logs, swamps and rocks, that 
few other horses would look at a Second time : they creep up acclivities 
like cats. Up went the little marc, taking the broken, rocky steep as a 
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matter of course ; and arrived at the top, I found myself in an enclosed, 
narrow, swampy flat. After lialf-a-mile of this I came to a deep creek 
of rich, coal-black mudi This the mare, at the first sniff, refused *, dis 
mounting, I began to lead her down ; but directly she saw my ankles 
disappear, not an inch farther would she budge. Mounting again, 

I found a track to the right, but after a few hundred yards came to another 
black creek, the very counterpart of the first.' Returning to the swampy 
flat, nothing but fences met the eye on every side. Night had now come ; 
there was no moon, and to attempt the descent of the rocky steep in 
the dark was out of the question. I was “ bushed ” for the night. 

Vexed at liaving so cleverly and completely accomplished the very 
thing I had so knowingly sought to avoid, I moved on mechanically, in 
order to find some spot leas swampy than the rest, whereon to dismount and 
hold my vigil till daybreak. Presently, a light gleamed at a small dis- 
tance, and with it hope. Approaching the fences in that direction, 

1 found a garden and paddock, with a settler’s hut beyond. After a few 
“ roo-ees,” out came a woman, who inquu’cd in rather a suspicious and 
menacing voice, what was wanted ? On hearing my brief story, her tone 
instantly ehanged to kindliness. I told her my mare had the character ol 
being a good fencer, and if a lantern w-ere lield to show the ground and top 
rail, I had no doubt but we should get over somehow. If she refused it 
by the doubtful light, 1 would dismount, and run her at it, and be only 
too happy to pay lor any of the cabbages that might be smashed. 

“Ah,” said the good woman, “ I’d let’ee through by a slip-rail, with 
pleasure, but it would be of no service, as there are other fences all 
round." 

“ Then we must go back the way we came ? " 

“ Yes, ’ce must — part of it.” 

“ When does the moon rise ? ” 

“ About two o’clock in the morning. All dark afore that. Ee’d better 
get off ; bring up the marc, and come under cover. It ’ll be a wetish sort 
o’ night.” 

Not knowing the marc well enough to risk the chance of her breaking 
away, especially if the weather became rough, 1 was obliged to decline ^ 
this hospitable invitation. However, she brought me fuel and liot embci’s, 
to make a fire, and then sent one of her children down to me with a 
cup of tea and .a thick slice of bread-and-butter. She came down herself 
the last thing before she went to bed to see how I was getting on, saying, 
she was sorry she could do no more for me, as her husband was away in 
the bush “ splitting ” (timber). So I thanked her, and bade her good- 
night, saying, she would not find me there in the morning, as I should 
start directly the moon got up. 

Holding the mare loosely by the bridle passed over her nose, so as to 
allow her to feed, I sat staring down at my fire, and listening to the crop- 
ping and munching of wet grass. All around was darkness and silence. 
What a contrast to the scenes of yesterday ; it seemed another world. 
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And now the wind was rising. I sat Minking and dozing in reverie over 
the burning wood some hour and a half, when I became conscious of not 
having been prudent with my fuel, which the Wind had nearly wasted 
away : no merins of replenishing it were at hand, and my fire died out. 
There was nothing ibr it but to remount and move on, lor the chance of 
coming upon some materials to make another fire. Advancing slowly over 
the swampy ground a few hundred yards, the mare’s feet caused a rustling 
sound as of light wood and loaves, and dismounting, I found a broken 
bough, and presently a tolerably dry tultcd mound to sit upon. Having 
lucifors iti my valise^ I broke up some boughs, and, with the dry leaves, 
soon made a fire ; but the fuel W'as very dam]), and the ground below 
was wet, and the fire spat and sputtered itself out. Again and again I 
collected siiiall boiighs and heaped them on the steaming embers of the 
last ; but in vain : however, I persevered with fire after lire, till 
my last lucifer was exjtended. A fine rain now began to lull, and not 
having anticipated the chance of getting bushed, I was unprepared for it : 
no waterproofs, no blanket, no wcll-lilled brandy-flask. But I bad a large 
cape folded up with 1113 ' valise; so unstrapping thus and elongating the 
mare's biidlc hy both strajis, one end of which Avas twisted round my hand, I 
gathered my feed up, and hunched my head and shoulders down to the dimen- 
sions of my ca]je. Tlie rain continued, but fortunately did not increase, 
and I gradually fell into a succession of disconnected thoughts- h^x. (jr. : 
— “ Wliat a motley farce a parliamentary election is 1 What a mockery 
of politics, intellect, independence, and eoiiseience, in the majority 1 In 
the mother couiitiy it used to be a high comedy, alloyed with vulgar 
larce — with biilx ly and corniption, (‘qually gross and undisguised. 
Perhaps a taint of this }et remains at home; but here, local influences, 
iudilTcrence, or dnmkemiebs ])re^ajl. . . . How the little mare enjoys 

the wet grass ! Slu-’s first-rate for the hush. The moon will rise at two 
o'clock. ... To whom did 1 lend my copy of The Stars and the 
JCarth ? Lola Montes borrowed my Mrs. Crowe’s Night Side *— 

never see that again. . . . How strange to find in I) ’0 smoky 

little hut, at Blefuscue, John Mill’s Essay on Liberty; leaves uncut, 
though ; that explains it : left, no doubt, by some traveller whoso swag 
was too lieavy. ... 1 wish I had a pair of worsted socks 1 So 
chilly and wet, these cotton things— and the place round me all in a 
mash. How cold my knees are I I can’t feel my feet. ... I wish 
I had never stood t()r (Irassmerc and Quarlzrccf. I was to walk over 
the f'oursc, was I ? No expense— cost nothing. Won’t it though 1 I 
shall have to pay Ibr being defeated by a bullock-driver. I only wisli 
Mr. Ilogabristlcs were sitting where 1 am now.” At last 1 raised my head, 
puslied up tlie limp brim of my hat, and j*ubbed my eyes — ^there was the 
moon ! 

I rose with benumbed joints, shook my feathers, and considered the 
state of the clouds. Now, the moon shone bright and clear ; but presently 
a scudding mist brushed and broke over her ; then a smoky veil came 
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across, and she sailed into a dark rack, through the rifts in which her 
beams darted at intervals. It was best, therefore, to wait a little longer, 
before attempting the descent of the broken rocks, so I sat down again, and in 
a few minutes the cold shining orb tolled onoe mOrc into sight. 1 rearranged 
the bridle on the mare’s neck, tightened her girths, and prepared to mount. 
The mare moved a little aside, so as to evade my rising foot, and continued 
her feeding. How she enjoyed this plashy young grass I She had been 
at work in this way for the last live or six hours. Approaching her 
again, and raising my toe towards the stirrup, she moved baok restively ; 
I spoke to her, and repeated the attempt to mount, but she resisted more 
strenuously, and with a vicious toss of the head. Provoked at this 
behaviour, 1 closed upon lier, and grasped her mane, hopping on tny right 
leg as she retreated, till 1 fiirly got my foot into the stirrup and rose 
from the ground. Down went her head and haunches — up went her baok 
in an arch, as she sprang upwards fl'om all four feet simuUaneously, and 
away I flew headlong. 1 pitched on my head, with my hat smashed over 
my lace, in a jilashy mass of tufted grass, close to the root of a tree : a 
few inches farther, and my head would have gone directly against the trunk. 
My first thought, of course, Ivas the common one in such coses : “ Am 
I hurt? — anything broken?” ^*No; only stunned,” was the inward 
reply. The next thought was about the mare, lest she should bolt away. 
But every stock -horse is specially trained to “ stand ” directly a man is 
off.” So, there stood my lady, rather scared at what she had done, ami 
expecting a thrashing. 

I es.sayed again and again, at long intervals, to mount, but was always 
foiled, ami iheso efforts occupied the intervening hours till broad daylight. I 
was then compelled to lead the obstinate little wretch, who did not object 
to accompany me in this fashion. Espying smoke rising above the trees, 
and then a squalid, smoke-black hut, from which a grubby man emerged, 
who had evidently just shaken himself out of his night-rug, I “ coo-ee’d,” 
walked with the mare up to him, and asked him to hold her head while 
I mounted. I got my leg across the baok of the mare before she could 
disengage her licad, and being safely seated, the artful hussey never moved. 
Until her head was loosed, when she quietly advanced at a walk. I need 
hardly add that, as this bush-mare had a fancy for raeing-^speed, I gave 
her enoiigli on this occasion, and I reached the Shamrock Inn, at Kilmany, 
at half-past six, where I got some breakfast. 

Thus ended my first election contest in Australia. 
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Wi: have often been i cmindcd (in popular lectures and elsewhere) how 
curiously the acliieveincnta of modern industry embody, while they often 
even surpass, the imaginations of the youthful world. Who has not been 
invited to comijarc Chaucer’s horse of brass, the shoes of swiftness of the 
NkhchnHjoi Lied, or the seven-leagued boots of the renowned Giant- 
killer with the railway train, to the manifest advantage of the latter ; 
Aladdin’s ring by rubbing which lie could instantaneously communicate 
with the genii at the ends of tlie earth, with the electric telegraph ; or 
the inngic mirror in which Avere portrayed the actions of distant friends 
with the rellccting telescope? Science has realized, and more than 
realized, some of these early dreams, and seems to cast on them almost a 
prophetic lustre. We can easily persuade ourselves that those weird tales 
Avere told half in earnest, and hid beneath their grotcsepie exteriorthe 
sincere anticipations of gifted souls, Avhose far-sighted gaze caught the 
dim outline of tin* future time. Nor is there any good reason against our 
indulging in this ])leiU4ing thouglit. What undeveloped poAver is there, 
in man or beast, that doe.s not, by sportive freak or mad extravagance, 
foretel the achievements that are to come ? Who cfin explain the 
promptings of nature in his own bosom even, until experience casts its 
light (and gloom) u])ou them ? 

Its light and gloom — for .seldom indeed is the brightness of the hope 
iiudimmcd by tlie fruition. The golden splendour of the dawn fails not 
of the promibed noon, hut the noon veils itbelf in clouds. The history of 
man is Avritteu in the glee.some fairy tales of old, and the heavy burden 
ol'the modern life : luctiiro of hope, and hope fulfilled. 

A pj’elty iaiiy-lfiiid our science has brought us to. Jt is like the 
“ behiml scenes of a tlieatre. 'ilicrc arc all the fine things we admired 
so innocently at a distant vicAv ; avc can’t deny that Ave have got them ; 
“ but oh, how dillerent ! ” The dazzle, the sparkle, romantic glory, 
Avhero are tliey ? Arc thcbc realities of life, also, meant to delude 
an imagination that makes itself a party to the ? Js all the world 

a stage ? 

Not that wo are among the grumblers at our life. Stern realities, it 
is true, liave upreared their solid framework in regions which the very 
Avantonness of fimey claimed, crashing fancy with their weight ; and 
sterner duties, multiplying evermore, have put chains upon the hands 
Avliich once Avere filled Avith flowers, or clapped in happy play. But the 
sternness ib better than the play; the chains are the instruments of a 
higher liberty. The laughing imagination gives place to dull and sober 
fact, only because man’s heart is lai-ge, and his destiny sublime ; because 
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his nnture gi’ows with the growing centuries, and his soul learns to fill out 
more worthily the compass of his powers. The realization of one dream 
is no end ; it is but another dream. The prophetic cycle of humanity 
contains wheel within wheel, and each fulfilment carries on the burden in 
a higher strain, and with a wider sweep. 

Our realization of the dream of fairy tales is but another dream ; it is 
.11 revelation, an onlooking, and no end or substance. A divine fatalism is 
upon the world, and upon man in his dominion over it : — a beneficent 
necessity, which forbids the lower to be grasped save through the recog- 
nition of a higher. The achievements of which Science boasts, and justly, 
boaMta, as its peculiar glory, arc permitted to it only by the adoption of 
principles which compel it to bear witness to a truth beyond itself. By 
science man may control nature, and work marvels that outrival magic, 
but in the very act he concedes that the world is not what it seems. We 
can easily see the proofs of this. 

In a former paper,* we took into consideration the scientific view of 
nature, and found how greatly it turned upon the idea of force. And as 
we jmrsued this idea, we found it to be, on the one hand, a very simple 
one, floAving directly from our own experience ; while on the other, it 
furnished exactly the key we needed to help us to understand the world 
around us ; (‘iiabling us to regard all material changes, of whatever kind, 
as exhibitions of a common fact. Thus W’e recognize in all the “ Forces,” 
ns they arc called (motion, heat, light, electricity, &c.), forms of one 
activity, diflPerent in mode, but always essentially the same. And this 
activity we saw reason to believe never alters in amount ; never begins 
really afresh, nor comes to a true end ; but only passes from one form to 
anotlier, maintaining a constant equivalence through all seeming changes. 
So wc see all things under a new aspect. This simple idea places us 
without ditliculty in a position from which the most varied phenomena 
])resent themselves as one. All processes in the material world arrange 
themselves under it at once : all are instances of the shifting forms, and 
permanent balance of force. A unity is grasped here which no variety 
can obscure, nor seeming unlikoness contradict. And this is no matter 
of arbitrary arrangement. It is the very unity of nature that we have 
seized. For no grouping of events can be more natural, or can bring us 
nearer to their source, than that which regards them as embodiments of 
power, and fixes our thoughts on the force by which they are produced. 

Nor is there wanting another charm, besides that of simplicity, in this 
view : it is fraught with mystery ; it is rich with life. Can any thought 
be more pleasing to the mind, than that which thus presents nature as a 
perennial fountain of activity, ever flowing forth, ever returning, inex- 
haustibly ; which recognizes in the endless series of her creations con- 
iinually fresh forms of the old powers ; and finds in the simplest objects 
storehouses and reservoirs of the most subtle energies ? 


• “Force,” CornhiU Magazine, October, 1861 . 
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For thii the doctrine of force, and it |9 unalterable constancy, involves. 
It carries our thoughts beyond the objects which present themselves to our 
senses, and makes us recognize in everything the operation of a power 
impalpable to sense : a power which reveals itself to us in one and in 
another form, but which itself eludes our grasp, and then most flies from us 
when we seem most nearly to approach it. 

Thus, for example, in the telegraph, a magnet attracts a needle : it 
seems to us that there is here a power of magnetism displayed ; but when 
we look farther, we find that this magnetism is but the representative of a 
galvanic current. Do we say, then, that it is galvanism that attracts ? 
Again we look back, and we find that the galvanic current represents some 
chemical action — it is chemical affinity that is operative in the galvanic 
wire. But this affinity refers us to something still farther back, and that 
again to something else, Which of those forces is it that produces the 
(‘Ifcct? Clearly it is neither of them, but sojiiotliing which is each of 
them in succession ; which appears to us, that is, first as one and then as 
another, being truly none of them, because it embraces all. To tliink 
rightly of it, we must alter our point of view, and instead of regarding the 
series of operations from the side, look along the axis of them, as it were, 
from which position the longest line appears as a point. Or again : our 
own bodies will one day no more be bodies such as now, They will be 
dust, they will be other tbrms of life; we cun neither trace nor put limits 
to their cliHiigcs. And equally, they have been other things before — grass, 
air, we know not what. The substance here, then, is not the body; it is 
something which can bo all these, and yet remain itself. 

Dwelling on tliis idea of one unalterable power, we begin to feel ourselves 
in a new world of fascinating interest and mysterious awe. The solid 
globe seems almost to melt and become fluent before our eyes. All things 
put forth universal relations, and assume a weird and mystical character. The 
world becomes doubled to us ; it is one world of things perceived; one unper- 
ceivable, The objects which surround us lose their substantiality when we 
think of them as forms under which something whieh is not they, nor 
essentially connected with them, is presented to us ; something which has 
met U8 under forms the most unlike before, and may meet us under other 
forms again. In short, all nature grows like an enchanted garden ; a fairy 
world in which unknown existences lurk under familiar shapes, and every 
object seems ready, at the shaking of a wand, to take on the strangest 
transformations. 

We cannot escape this result of regarding nature from the scientific 
point of view. The most solid substances become mere appearances, and 
we feel ourselves separated from the very reality of things by an impene- 
trable barrier. Struggle against tae conviction os we may, we have tc* 
accept it at last. It is, indeed, accepted by the cultivators of science as an 
established iMCt, that the very reality of things is not within their sphere ; 
and this idea is embodied in a word that has grown into familiar use, but 
the real significance of which, being so much opposed to our ordinary 
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thoughts, lias uot become equally familiar — the word “ phenomena.” This 
term is merely a learned word for “ appearances and when it is said — 
as it is said wherever the principles of science are discussed — that we only 
know phenomenaj the meaning simply is that our observation and oiir 
thought pcnetrale only 1o ap])earaiices. Science deals, therefore, with an 
apparent world. The facts which it affirms are true of appearances, and 
its command is over them, Tlie true reality of nature remains beyond 
its grasp, and respecting that it is silent, save as it affirms that all tljo 
changing things with which our experience is ooncerned are the appear- 
ances of ail existenci' which does not share their change. 

Have wo not w(*ll said, tliei efore, that science wins its triumphs in a 
fairy land, and in fulfilling one vision teaches us to recognize another? 

From tliis point of view we can appreciate the full meaning of the 
ponfessionH ofignoianco, and ivCerciices to some unfathomable reality, which 
fnll so continually from the lips of thf>se who, in these days, reveal to ua 
Hie wond(‘rs oi“ the material uoild. Scarcely ever do great discoverers, or 
leaders in science speak, without bidding us mark to how small a depth 
oiir knowledge reaches, and how profound a mystery hides itself behind 
a’! that the;y can teach ns! Thus rrofossor Faraday says: “ We are not 
pmniitted, as )^et, to see the source of physical power.” And Professor 
Ow'en : Peihap^ the best argument from reason for a future state and 
the continued txi'sieiiee. of oui tliinking part, is afforded by the fact of 
our being ahlt to emu eive, and consequently yearning to possess, some 
higher knowledge. The ablest endeavours to penetrate to the beginning 
of things do but cany us, when most successful, a few steps nearer that 
beginning, and then leave us on the verge of a boundless ocean of un- 
known truth.” And Sir J. llerschel: “How far we may ever be enabled 
to attain a knowledge of llie ultimate and inward process of nature in the 
liroduetion of phenomena, we have no means of knowing,” And a writer 
in this Magazine has well put the case: “We talk proudly of man’s 
dominion over nature, of scanning the heavens, of taming the lightning ; 
but we can see little beyond tlic shows of things. The shadow is there, 
but the substance eludes our grasp. Like the physiognomist, we may 
inih'ed decipher something of Nature from the aspeel of her countenance, 
but we cannot see the workings of her inmost Iieart.” 

I’liey cannot speak otherwise, for their instructed sight has caught a 
glimpse in nature of a mightier presence than the uninitiated eye perceives. 
They have felt the awe which the consciousness of something above sense 
and abov(* tliought inspires, and their language takes from thence a tone 
ol' higher meaning. 

Put is it merely to an unfathomable mystery that we are led, when 
there dawns on us the conviction that there is a deeper existence in nature 
than that which we perceive: — profound Unity unreached by that 
natural apprehi nsion to which the varying forms are all ? Truly the 
problem appears dark enough ; we seem to peer into a gulf, black from 
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mere fathomloss vacuity. But it is not so. Gazing into nature beyond 
the region to which our sense can carry us, we do not gaze upon vacuity, 
but on an existence, real, however dimly illuminated. The mystery which 
science encounters, arises not from the cutting off of light, but from the 
pouring in of more; from the looming into view ^ of that which was 
unperceived before. May we not compare our experience in this respect 
with the effect produced by the dim light of the commencing dawn ? 
The darkness of the night derives a certain clearness from its own excess. 
Where everything is hidden, mystery is not. But as the gradual light 
comes feebly on, a fooling of vague mystery creeps over us ; indistinct 
outlines elude the baffled sight, and objects half-perceived assuming 
distorted forms, fantastic visions throng upon the eye. Yet let the day 
advance, and the mystery its dawn created, its completeness soon dispels. 
May it not be thus with that unknown reality in nature which science 
bids us recognize? Our advancing insight makes us conscious of a 
mystery at first, and even yet it is but struggling with the mists of night. 
But why should it not bear unlooked-for revelations in its train ? 

For even now it tells us something and suggests much more. If “all 
things end in mystery,” as we gladly own, the very darkness to the 
intellect, if it be not “from excess of light,” yet may be fairly said to bo 
made visible by liaht. And to other faculties of man, and nobler facul- 
ties, this darkness is no darkness at all, but a bright gleam of encourage- 
ment and liope. Is not our manhood lowered when the necessities or 
luxuries of life absorb us wholly; when higher aims and other objects do 
not permeate and leaven even our enjoyment or pursuit of these ? Wliat 
feeling, therefore, but one of gladness .should it call forth within us to be 
told that there is something more than gold in money, something more 
tlian food in bread, (weii though we know not what it is? “Every 
inrpiiry,” .says Sir John Herschel, “has a bearing on the progress of 
sciimce, which teaches us that terms which we use in a narrow sphere of 
experience, as if wc lully Tinderstood them, niay, as our knowledge ,i 
nature increases, eome to have superadded to them a new fct of meanings 
and a wider range of iiitei prctation.” And has not every inquiry that brings 
forth such fruit a bearing on the advancement of our manhood too? 

it were a ])ity, therefore, to avert our oyes from this revelation, dim 
though it he, '^vhieh science makes to us of a deeper meaning in all the* 
objects with whicli it deals. Even in the utterest obscurity to thought, 
it elevates and inspires tlic heart ; and the resolute eye, patiently gazing, 
may even noAV discern some lineaments on which thought may fix. Tliere 
are pictnns, by great masters in tlieirart, 'which, on the first view, present 
an almost shapeless mass of colour iu which no meaning can be found, 
but which reward the studious eye with rich shades and outlines full of 
meaning —if too deep to be distinctly uttered, capable of being felt 
tlic more. 

For it is this recognition of a hidden essence in all things (appeal- 
ing as it docs to the highest portion of our nature, and giving the 
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freest scope to the imagination) which surrounds science in our day, 
in spite of the stringent severity of its attitude towards facts, with an 
unquenchable halo of poetry. No justification of those poetic instincts 
which insist on finding a spiritual significance in all material things, 
could be more complete than that which is thus given by science. For 
be this “ hidden essence *' what it may, of this at least we may be 
sure, that it has a beauty and a worth which our perceptions do not 
exaggerate. It is something adapted to produce in ns the impres- 
sions which nature produces, .and to rouse in us the emotions which 
nature rouses. Granted that in these mere forms, which we deal with 
in the shape of material things, no such adaptation can be recognized — 
that it is an utter mystery how vibrations of the air should convey 
to us the infinite meanings with which music is fraught, or how any of 
the things we see or touch should generate thought and emotion within 
us — yet the mystery clears off when we remember that it is not truly 
they, but some deep and unknown existence, of which they are but 
ap]»earances, wdiich aflfocts us so. Some deep and unknown exist(*nce, of 
which, with all the sanction of modern demonstration, we may affirm that 
there is that in it to which pleasure, pain, love, desire, and hatred are 
akin. I'm suing material laws, we do, as Sir J. Herschel says again, find 
that they “ open out vista after vista, which seem to lead onward to the 
point where the material blends with and is lost in the spiritual and 
intelleetiial.” 

For it is to be observed that while on this point our positive knowledge 
is so limited, there is still much that we can affirm. We can correct some 
false ideas we are prone to entertain. Thus, whatever be that secret 
activity in nature of 'which all the “forces” arc exhibitions to our 
bcnse, 'wc know one thing respecting it ; namely, that it is not force, 
Receiving* so directly from our own action the impression of force, and 
seeing similar actions taking place on all hands around us, nothing could be 
more* natural than that we should have supposed force to exist in nature. 
Yet when we test this idea, we find that it must rank with the child's 
notion of the world, which ascribes pleasure and pain to inanimate objects. 
Force is a sensation of our own; and is no more to be attributed to the 
objects in connection with which we fi‘el it, than arc the brightness of a 
colour or the sweetness of a taste. “ When wc lake upon ourselves to 
alter the arrangements of the universe, we feel pressure^ pvsh^ or pull. 
Accordingly we attribute to insentient matter our sensations, and we 
speak of ,an arch pressing upon its abutments, of particles of matter 
attracting and drawing one another, and so on. But if, instead of what wc 
c.all pressure, it had been an arrangement of the creation that contact with 
external matter should produce a mental emotion of kindness, we should 
certainly have said that the particles of matter made love to each other 
Avith .an affection varying conversely as the square of the distance. What 
a moving story t'le problem of the three bodies Avould have been then I ” 

We may understand this the better if we reflect that the feeling from 

3—5 
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'which we derive the idea of force) rests upon a consciousness of difficulty, 
of opposition, of imperfect ability. It arises from resisted effort* In 
fact, it is our own imperfection we ascribe to nature when we imagine 
that our feeling of force truly represents its working. In it there is 
neither exertion nor resistance ; but a perfect Order, An Order, to explain 
which, if we look into ourselves at all, we must look deeper than to our 
sensuous experience. Nor do we look entirely in vain. There arc other 
necessities wc wot of than those of mechanical connection ; another order 
than that of passive sequence. We cannot bo rising too high in our thoughts 
wheji 'W’e bring the highest within us to interpret that which we perceive 
without; and recai (as we are justified in doing by all that science 
teaches us) tlie long banished powers of the heart and soul, to aid us in 
our thought of natiu e. Goethe says, jn Dr. Whewell’s translation 

*♦ All the forms resemble, yet none is the same as another { 

Tims the wliolo of the throng points at a deep-hidden law-*- 
I*oint8 at a sacred riddle. OIi, could 1 to thee, my beloved friend, 

WbisjH'r the lortumite Avord by which the riddle is read I” 

But here we do not feel ourselves compelled to end. Our thoughts 
pursue the path that has been opened to them; and it hardly seems extia- 
vagant to us (ascribing a strict truth and universal application to the words 
of unotlier poet) to say of all our intercourse with Nature, in her loftiest 
and lowest forms alike - 

Spirit 

The undulating Avoods, and silent well, 

And rip]>ling rivulet, and evening gloom. 

When deej Idling the dark shades, for B]>ccch assuming, 

Holds coirnnunc Avith us.” ' 
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The first time that I ever knew you, was at Romo one wintor’a evening. 
I had walked through the silent streets — I see them now— dark with 
black shadows, lighted by the blazing stars overhead and by the lamps 
dimly flickering before the shrines at street comers. Alter crossing the 
Spanish- place I rnnember turning into a narrow all(‘y and coming pre- 
sently to u great black archway, which led to a glimmering court. 
A figure of the Virgin stood with outstretched arms above the door of 
yoiii- liouse, and the light burning at lier feet dimly played upon the 
Slone, worn and stained, oi which the walls were built. Through the 
a id I way came a glimpse of the night sky above the court-yard, shining 
wonderfully Avilh sjdcndid stars; and I alst) caught the ] dashing sound of 
'1 iuuntain flowing in the d.iikriess. 1 grojind my way up the broad stone 
stiiircaso, only lighted by the fneiidly star-shine, stumbling and knocking 
my sliins against tliosc ancient steps, up which two centuries of men and 
women liad clanibeiad; and at last, ringing at a curtained door, I found 
myself ill a lifdl, and presently ushered through a dining-room, where the 
cloth was laid, and announced at the drawing-room door as Smith. 

It was a long room with many windows, and cabinets and tables 
along the wall, with a tall carved mantel- piece, at which you were standing, 
and a Pompeian lamp burning on a table near you. Would you care to 
hear what manner of woman I saw; what impression I got from you as 
we TiK't for the fir.st time together? In after days, light, mood, circum- 
stance, may modify this first image more or less, but the germ of life is in 
it — the identical presence — and 1 fancy it is rarely improved by keeping, 
by painting up, with love, or dislike, or long inse, or weariness, as the 
case may be. Be this as it may, 1 think I knew you as well after the 
first five minutes’ aciiuaintance as 1 do now. I saw an ugly woman, 
whose looks 1 liked somehow ; thick brows, sallow face, a tall and atraight- 
madc figure, honest eyes that had no particular merit besides, dark hair, 
and a jdcasant, cordial smile. And somehow, os I looked at you and 
heard you talk, I seemed to be aware of a frank spirit, uncertain, blind, 
wayward, tender, under tliis somewhat stern exterior; and so, I repeat, I 
]ik(‘d you, and, making a boAv, I said 1 A\as .afraid I was before my time. 

“ I’m afraid it is my father Avho is after his,” you said. “ Mr. Halbert 
is coming, and he, too, is often late and so wc went on talking for about 
ten minutes. 

Yours is a kindly manner, a e<ad-tonGd voice; I know not if your life 
has been a happy one ; you are well disposed towards every soul you come 
across; you love to bo loved, and try with a sweet artless art to win and 
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clmrin over each man or woman that yon meet. I saw that yon liked me, 
that you felt at your ease with me, that yon held me not quite your equal, 
and might perhaps laugh at, as well as with me. But I did not care. My 
aim in life, heaven knows, has not been to domineer, to lay down the law, 
and triumph over otlicrs, least of all over those I like. 

The colonel arrived presently, with his white hair trimly brushed and 
his white neckclolli neatly lied. He greeted me tvith great friendliness 
and cordiality. You have got his charm of manner; but wdth you, my 
dear, it is not manner only, for there is loyalty and heartiness shining 
in your face, and sincerity ringing in every tone of your voice. All this you 
must have inherited from your mother, if such things are an inheritance. 
As lor the colonel, yom* father, if 1 mistake not, he is a little shrivelled- 
up old gentleman, with a machine inside to k(Cp Jum going, and outside a 
well-cut coat and a well-bred air and knowledge of the world, to get on 
through life with. Not a very large capital to go upon. However this ia 
not the way to sjjcak to a young lady about her father ; and beside.s it is 
you, and not he, in whom I take the interest which prompts these maudlin 
pages. 

Mr. Halbert and little Latham, tlic artist, were the tmly other guests. 
You did not look round when Halbert -was announced, but went on speak- 
ing to Latham, willi a strange Hash in your face ; until Halbert had, witli 
great mpresstment^ made his way tlirougli the chairs and tables, and had 
greeted, rather tliaii been greeted by, you, as I and Latham were. 

So thinks I to myself, conci*rning certain vague notions 1 had already 
begun to entertain, 1 am ratlier late in the field, and the city is ttiken and 
lias already hoisted tlie coij(j[ueror’R colours. Perhaps those red flags 
might have been mine liad 1 come a little sooner ; who knoAvs? “ De tout 
hurkr un jnnson est l'<6scnce^" says the Frenchman; and my brows may 
be as well unwreatlied. 

“1 came upstairs ■w'ith the dinner,” Mr. Halbert was saying. “It re- 
a.s.surcd me as to my punctuality. 1 rather pique myself on my punctu- 
ality, colonel.” 

“And I’m afraid I have been accusing you of being always late,” you 
said, as if it were a confession.” 

“Have you thought so, Miss Olliver?” cried Halbert. 

“ Dinner, sir,” said Baker, opening the door. 

All dinner-time Halbert, who has very high spirits, talked and laughed 
without ceasing. You, too, laughed, listened, looked very happy, and got 
up Avith a smile at last, leaving us to drink onr Avinc. The colonel pre- 
stmtly proposed cigars. 

“ In that case J shall go and talk to your daughter in the draAving- 
room,” Halbert said. “ I’m promised to Lady Parker’s to-iiiglit; it Avould 
never do to go there smelling all over of smoke. I must be oli‘ in haJf- 
ini-hour,” he added, looking at his watclu 

I, too, had been asked, and was rather surprised that he should be in 
sucJi a despeiatc liiirry to get there. 1 alking to Miss Olliver iu the 
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room, I could very well understand ; but leaving her to rush off to Lady 
Parker’s immediately, did not accord with the little theories I had been 
laying down. Could I have been mistaken ? In this case it s(*cnied to 
me this would be the very woman to suit me — (you sec I am speaking 
without any reserve, and simply describing the abrupt little events as they 
occurred) — and I thought, who knows that there may not be a chance for 
me yet ? But, by the time my cigar had crumbled into smoke and ashes, 
it struck me that my little castle had also wreathed away and vanished. 
Going into the drawing-room, where the lamps were swinging in the 
dimness, and the night without streaming in through the uncurtained 
windows, we found you in your white dress, sitting alone at one of them. 
Mr. Halbert was gone, you said ; he went out by the other door. And 
then you were silent again, staring out at the stars with dreamy eyes. 
">'he colonel rang for tea, and chirped away very j)leasantly to Latham by 
the fire. 1 looked at you now and then, and eoiild not help surprising 
your thoughts somehow, and knowing that T had not been mistaken after 
all. There you sat, making simple schemes of future happiness; you could 
not, would not, look beyond the present. You were very calm, happy, 
full of peacelul reliaiu'e. Yonr world was alight with shining stars, great 
big shining meteors, all flaring up as they usually do before going out 
with a splutter at the end of the entertainment. People who arc in love 
I have always found very much alike; and now, having settled that you 
belonged to that crack-brained community, it was not difficult to guess at 
what was going on in your mind. 

I, loo, as I have said, had been favoured with a card for Lady Parker’s 
rout; and as you wore so absent and ill-inclined to talk, and the colonel 
was anxious to go off and play whist at liis club, I thought I might as 
well follow in Halbert’s traces, and gratify any little curiosity I might feel 
as to his behaviour and way of going on in your absence. I found that 
Latham was also going to her ladyship’s. As we went downstairs together 
Latham said, “ It was too bad of Halbert to break up the party and go off at 
that absurd hour. I didn’t say I was going, because I thought his rude- 
ness might strike them.” 

“But surely,” said I, “Mr. Halbert seems at home there, and may come 
and go as he likes. Latham shrugged his shoulders. “ I like the girl; I 
hope she is not taken in by him. He has been very thick all the winter iu 
other quarters. Lady Parker’s niece, Lady Fanny Fareham, was going to 
marry him, they said ; but I know very little of him. He is much too 
great a swell to be on intimate terms with a disreputable little painter 
like myself. What a night it is 1 ” As he spoke we came out into the 
street again, our shadows falling on the stones; the Virgin overhead still 
watching, the lamp burning laithfully, the solemn night waning on. 
Lady Parker had lodgings in the Corso. I felt almost ashamed of step- 
ping from the great entertainment without into the close racketing little 
tea-party that was clattering on within. We came in, in the middle of a 
jangling tune, the company spinning round and round. Halbert, twirling 
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like a Dervish, was almost the first person I saw; he was flushed, and 
looked exceedingly handsome, and his tall shoulders overtopped most of 
the. other heads. As 1 watched him I thought with great complacency 
that if any woman cared for me, it would not be for my looks. No ! no! 
what are mere good looks compared to those mental qualities which, &c. 
&c. Presently, not feeling quite easy in my mind about these said mental 
(pialities, I again observed that it was still better to be liked for one’s self 
than for one’s mental qualities; by which time 1 turned ray attention 
once more to Mr. Halbert. The youth was devoting himself most assi- 
duously to a very beautiful, oldish young lady, in a green gauzy dress ; and 
I now, with a mixture of satisfaction and vexation, recc^gnized tlie very 
same looks and tones which luul misled me at dinner. 

J left him still at it and walked home, wondering at the great law of 
natural equality which seems to level all mankijid to one standard, not- 
withstanding all those artificial ones which we our.selvcs have raised. 
Here was a successful youth, with good looks and good wits and position 
and fortune; and here was I, certainly no won'lcr, insignificant, and 
plain, and i»oor, and of comraoupluce intidligcnce, and as well satisfied 
with my own posses.sions, such as they were, as he, Halbert, could be with 
the treasures a piodig.'d fortune had showered upon hiiu Here was I, 
judging him, and taking his measure a.s accurately as he could take mine, 
were it worth his while to do so. Here was J, walking home under tlie 
stars, while he was flirting and whispering with Lady Fanny, and both 
our nights sped on, (’oiistellalions sinking slowly, the day approaching 
through the awful realms of space, hours waning, life going by for us both 
alike : both o( Ui- men waiting together amidst lhe.se awful surroundings. 

You and I met ('flcii after this fir,st meeting — -in churches where tapers 
were lighting and In-avy censers swinging— on the I’incio, in the narrow, 
deep-coloured streets : it was not alway.s chance only which brought me 
so constantly into your presence. You yourseU' were the chance, at least, 
and 1 the blind lollower of fortune. 

All round about Rome there are ancient gardens lying basking in 
the sun. Gardens and villas built long since by dead card i mils and 
popes ; terraces, with glinting .shadows, witli boncysucklc elambt'i'ing in 
desolate Juxiirianec; roses flowering and fading and falling in sIiowits on 
the pathways ; and terraces and marble steps yellow with age. Lonely 
fountains plash in their basins, stutnes of fawns and slender nymphs stand 
out against the solemn horizon of blue hills and crimson- streaked sky ; 
of cypress-trees and cedars, with the wmset showing through their stems. 
At home, I lead a very busy, anxious life : the beauty and peace of these 
Italian villas fill mo with inexpressinle satisfaction and gratitude towards 
those mouldering pontiffs, whose magnificent liberality has secured such 
placid restmg-places for generations of weary men. Taking a long walk 
out of Romo one day, 1 came to the gates of one of these gardens. 
I remember seeing a carriage waiting in the shade of some cedar-trees ; 
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hard by, horses with drooping heads, and sonrants smoking as they waited. 
This was no uncommon sight ; the English are for ever on their rounds ; 
but somehow, on this occasion, I thought I recognized one of the men, 
and instead of passing by, as bad been my intention, I turned in at the 
half-opened gate, which the angels with the flaming swords had left 
unguarded and unlocked for once, and, after a few minutes’ walk, I came 
n])on the Eve T looked for. 

You wore sitting on some time-worn steps ; you wore a green silk 
dress, and your brown hair, with the red tints in it, was all ablaze with 
the light. You looked very unhappy, 1 thought : got up with an effort, 
and smiled a pitiftil smilo. 

‘‘ Are you come here for a little quiet ? ” I asked. am not going to 
disturb you.” 

“ I came here for pleasure, not quiet,” you said, with papa and some 
friends. I was tired, so they walked on and left me.” 

“ That is the way with one’s friends,” said 1. “ Who are the culprits, 
j\Iisd Olliver ? ” 

“ I am tho only culprit,” you said, grimly. “ Lady Fanny and 
Ml’. Ilalberc came with us to-day. Look, there they are at the end of that 
all(-y.” 

And as yon spoke, yon raised one hand and pointed, and I made up my 
mind. It was a very long alley. The figures in the distance were 
advancing very skwly. When they reach that little temple, thought I, 
I will tell her what I think. 

Tliis was by no means so sudden a determination as it may appear to 
you, reading over these pages. It seems a singular reason to give ; but I 
really think it was your hopeless fancy for that rosy youth which touched 
nu' and interested mo so. I know I used to carry home sad words, spoken 
not to mo, and glances that thrilled me with love, pity, and Rymj)athy. 
What 1 said was, as you know, very simple and to the piupose. I knew 
([uite well your fancy was elsewhere; mine was with you, perhaps as 
hopelessly placed. I didn’t exactly see what good this confession was to 
do either of us, only, there I was, ready to spend my life at your service. 

When I had spoken there was a silent moment, and then you glowed 
up— your eyes melted, your mouth quivered. Oh, what can I say 7 
Oh, I am so lonely. Oh, I have not one friend in the world ; and now, 
suddenly, a helping hand is held out, and I can’t — 1 can't push it away. 
Oh, don’t despise. Oh, forgive me.” 

Despise ! scorn ! . . Poor child ! I only liked you the more 

tor your plaintive appeal ; though I wondered at it. 

“ Take your time,” I said ; *' I can wait, and I shall not fly away. 
Call mo when you want mo ; send me away when I weary you. Here is 
your fethor ; shall I speak to him ? But no. Remember there is no 
single link between us, except what you youi’self hold in your own 
hands. 

Here your father and Halbert and Lady Fanny came up. Well, 
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Esther, are you rested,” says the colonel cheerfully. “ Why, how do you 
do (to me) ? What have you been talking about so busily ? ” 

You did not answer, but fixed your eyes on your father’s face. I said 
something ; I forget what. Halbert, looking interested, turned from one 
to the other. Lady Fanny, who held a fragrant heap of roses, shook a 
few petals to the ground, where they lay glowing after we had all walked 
away. 

If you remember, I did not go near you for a day or two after this. 
But I wrote you a letter, in which I repeated that you were entirely free 
to use me as you liked : marry me — make a friend of me — I was in your 
hands. One day, at last, I called; and I shall never forget the sweetness 
and friendly gratefulness with which you received me. A solitary man, 
dying of lonely thirst, you meet me smiling with a cup of sparkling 
water : a weary watcher through the night — suddenly I see the dawn 
streaking the bright horizon. Those were very pleasant times. 1 remember 
now, one afternoon in early spring, open windows, sounds coming in from 
the city, the drone of the pJiJD'crari buzzing drowsily in the sultry streets. 
You sat at your window in some light-coloured dress, laughing noAv and 
then, and talking your tender little talk. The colonel, from behind The 
Times, iomed in now and again: the plca&aut half- hours slid by. We 
were still basking there, wdien Halbert wa.s announced, and came in, 
looking very tall and handsome. The bagpipes droned on, the flies sailed 
in and out on the sunshine: you still sat tranquilly at the open casement; 
but somehow the golden atmosphere of the hour was gone. Your smiles 
were gone; your words were silenced; and that happy little hour was 
over for ever. 

When I got up to come away Ilalbeit rose too : he came downstairs 
with me, and sudtlcnly looking me full in the face said, “ When is it 
to be ? ” 

“ You know much more about it than I do,” I answered. 

“You don’t mean to say that you arc not very much smitten with 
Miss Esther ? ” said he. 

“ Certainly I am,” said I ; “ I should be ready enough to marry her, if 
that is what you mean. I daresay I shan’t get her. She is to me 
the ino^t sympathetic woman I have ever known. You are too young, 
Mr. Ilalbeit, to understand and feel her worth. Don’t be oflended,” 
I added, seeing lum flush up. “You young fellows can’t be expected to 
see Avilh the same eyes as we old ones. You will think as I do in another 
ten years.” 

“ Hoav do you mean,” he asked. 

“Isn't it the way Avilh all of us,” said I; “ Ave begin by liking uni- 
versally ; as Ave go on avc pick and choose, and Aveary of things which had 
only th(> charm of novelty to recommend them ; only as our life narroAva 
Ave cling more and more to the good things Avhieh remain, and feel their 
value ten times more keenly ? And surely a sweet, honest-hearted young 
Avoman like Esther Olliver is a good thing.” 
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“ Slie is very nico,” Halbert said. She has such good manners. 

I have had more experience than you give me credit for, and I am very 
much of your way of thinking. They say that old courtly colonel is 
dreadfully harsh to her — wants to marry her, and get her off his hands. 

T asaure you you have a very good chance.” 

“ I mistrust that old colonel,” said I, dictatorially ; “ as 1 trust his 
daughter. Somehow she and I chime in tune together;” and, as I spoke, 
1 began to understand why you once said wofully, that you had not one 
friend in the world ; and my thoughts wandered away to the garden where 
I had found you waiting on the steps of the terrace. 

“ What do you say to the ‘ Eliai're d’Amore ’ Lady Fanny and I have 
been performing lately ? ” Halbert was saying, meanwhile, very confi- 
dentially. “ Sometimes 1 cannot help fancying that the colonel wants to 
take a j^art in the performance, and a cracked old tenor part, too. In 
that case I shall cry off’, *ind give up my engagements.” And then, 
nodding good-by, he left me. 

I met him again in the Babuino a day or two after. He came 
straight up to me, saying, “Going to the Ollivcrs’, eh? Will you take 
a message for me, and tell the colonel I mean to look in there this even- 
ing. That old fox the colonel — you have heard that he is actually going 
to marry Lady Fanny. She told mo ho herself, yesterday.” 

“ I think her choice is a prudent one,” 1 answered, somewhat surprised. 
“ I suppose Colonel Olliver is three times as rich as yourself? You 
must expect a woman of thirty to be prudent. I am not fond of 
that virtue in very young people, but it is not unbecoming with years.” 

Halbert flushed up. “ I suppose from that you mean she was very 
near marrying me. I’m not sorry she has taken up with the colonel after 
all. You SCO, niy mother was always writing, and my sisters at home ; 

and they used to tell me . . . and I myself thought slie , you know 

what I mean. But, of course, they have been reas.^urcd on that point.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, in a great panic, “ that you would marry 
any woman who happened to full in love with you ? ” 

“ I don’t know what I might have done a year ago,” said he, laughing ; 
“ but just now, you sec, I have had a warning, and besides it is my turn to 
make the advances.” 

I was immensely relieved at this, for I didn’t know what I was not 
going to say. 

Here, as we turned a street corner, we came upon a black-robed monk, 
standing, veiled and motionless, with a skull in one bony baud. This 
cheerful objc'ct changed the current of our talk, and wo parted presently 
at a fountain. Women with black twists of hair Avere standing round 
about, waiting in grand, careless attitudes, while the limpid water 
flowed. 

When I reached your door, I found the carriage Avaiting, and you and 
your father under the archway. “ Come Avith us,” said he, and I gladly 
accepted. And so we drove out at one of the gates of the city, out into 
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the Cnmpagna, over which melting waves of colour were rolling. Here 
and there we passed ancient ruins crunibllng in the sun ; the roadsides 
streamed with colour and fragrance from violets and anemones and sweet- 
smelling flowers. After some time we came suddenly to some green hills, 
and leaving the carriage climlicd up the sides. Then we found ourselves 
looking down into a green glowing valley, with an intense heaven above 
all inelling into light. You, with a little tiansient gasp of happiness, fell 
down kneeling in the grass. 1 shall always see the picture 1 had before 
me then— the light figure against the bright green, the black hat, and long 
falling feather; the eager face looking out at the world. May it be for 
ever green and pleasant to you a.s it was then, C) eager face I 

As we were parting in the twilight, 1 suddenly remembered to give 
T Talbert’s message. It did not greatly affect your father; but how was 
it/ Was it because I knew you so well that I instinctively guessed you 
wore moved by it ? When 1 shook hands with you and said good-night, 
your hand trembled in mine. 

Won’t you look in too ? ” said the colonel. 

But I shook my head. “ Not to-night — no, thank yon.” And so we 
paited. 

My lodgings were in the Grogoriana; the windows looked out over 
gardens and cupolas ; from one of them 1 could see the Pineio. From 
that one, next morning, as I sat drinking my coffee, I suddenly saw you, 
walking slowly along by the parapet, with your dog running by your side. 
You went to one of those on (lying tei races which flank tho road, and 
leaning over the slone work loiiked out at the great panorama lying at 
your feel : — Ivome, -with her piu])Ie mantle of mist, regally spreading, her 
towers, her domes, and great St. 1‘eter’s rising over the house-tops, her 
seven hills changing and deepening with nobli'st colour, her golden crown 
of sunlight streaming and inelling with llie mist. Somehow I, loo, saw 
all this presently when I reached the i)luce where you Avere still stand’ng. 

And now I have almost come to the end of my story, that is, of iliote 
few days of my life of which you, Esther, Avere the story. You stood 
there Availing, and 1 hastened toAvards you, and fate (I fancied you wc'rc 
my Fate) went on its course quite unmoved by my hopes or your fears. 
I thought that you looked almo.st handsome for once. You certainly 
seemed moie happy. Your fae^ flushed and faded, your eyes brightened 
and darkened. As you turned and saw me, a r.'Adiant quiviT, a piteous 
smile came to greet mo somewhat strangely. You seemed trying to 
.speak, but the words died away on your lips— to keep silence, at least, 
but the faltering accents broke forth, 

“ What is it, my dear ? ” said I at last, with a queer sinking of the 
heart, and I held out my hand. 

You caught it softly between both yours. “ Oh ! ” you said, Avith 
sparkling eyes, “ I am a mean, Avretohed girl — oh i don’t think too ill 
of me. He, Mr. Halbert, came to see me last night, and — and, he 
says .... Oh I I don’t deserve it. Oh I forgive me, for I am so 
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liappy; ” and you burst into tears. “You have been so good to me,” 
you whispered on. “ I hardly know how good. He says he only thought 
of me when you spoke of mo to him, when — when he saw you did' not 
dislike me. I am behaving shamefully — yea, shamefully, but it is because 
I know you are too kind not to forgive — not to forgive. What can I do ? 
You know how it has always been. You don’t know what it would be to 
marry one person, caring for another. Ah 1 you don’t know what it 
would be to have it otherwise than as it is ” (this clasping your hands). 
“ But you don’t ask it. Ah I forgive me, and say you don’t ask it.” 
Then standing straight and looking down with a oertain aweet dignity, 
yc(U went on — “ Heaven has sent me a great and unexpected happiness, 
hut there is, indeed, a bitter, bitter cup to drink us well. Though I 
throw you over, though I behave so selfishly, don’t think that I am 
utterly conscienceless, that 1 do not suffer a cruel pang indeed ; whoKi 
T think how you must look at me, when 1 remember i-ihat return I am 
making lor all your forbearance and generosity. When 1 think of myself, 

1 am ashamed and humiliated; when I think of him ” Hero you 

suddenly broke off, and turned away your face. 

Ah me! turned away your face for ever from me. The morning 
mists faded away ; tlie mid-day sun streamed over hills and towers and 
valley. The hell of the Tiiiiittl hard by began to toll. 

1 said, “ Good-by, and Heaven keep you, my dear. I would not 
have had you do otherwivse.” And so I went back to my lodging. 
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BY ONE OF THE FIRM. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Showing now Robinson walked upon Roses. 

“ Will it ever be said of me when my history is told that I spent forty 
tlumsand pounds a-year in advertising a single article? Would that it 
might be told that 1 had spent ten times forty thousand.” It was thus 
flint Robinson had once spoken to his fiiend Poppins, while some remnant 
of that five hundred pounds was still in his hands. 

“ But what good does it do ? it don’t make anything.” 

“ But it sells tliem, Poppins.” 

“ Everybody wears a shirt, and no one wears more than one at a time. 
1 don’t see that it does any good.” 

“ It is a inaguificent trade in itself. Would that I had a monopoly of 
all the walla in London ; the very arches of the bridges must bo worth ten 
thousand a-year. 'J'hc omnibuses are invaluable ; the cabs arc a mine of 
wealth ; and the railway stations throughout England would give a revenue 
for an emperor. Poppins, my dear fellow, I fancy that you have hardly 
looked into the depths of it.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Poppins. “Some objects to them that they’re 
all lies. It isn’t that I mind. As far as I can see everything is mostly lies. 
The very worst article our people can get for sale, they call ‘ middlings ; ’ 
the real middlings are ‘ very superior,’ and so on. They’re all lies ; but 
they don’t cost anything, and all the world knows what they mean. Bad 
things must bo bought and sold, and if we said our things was bad, no- 
body would buy them. But I can’t understand throwing aAvay so much 
money and getting nothing.” 

Poppins possessed a glimmering of light, but it was only a glimmer- 
ing. He could understand that a man should not call his own goods 
middling; but he could not understand that a man is only carrying out 
the same principle in an advanced degree, when he proclaims with a hun- 
dred thousand voices in a hundred thousand places, that the article which 
ho desires to sell is the best of its kind that the world lias yet produced. 
He merely asserts with his loudi^st voice that liis middlings are not mid- 
dlings. A little man can see that he must not cry stinking fish against 
himself ; but it requires a great man to understand that in order to abstain 
effectually from so suicidal a proclamation, he must declare with all the 
voice of his lungs, that his fish ai*e that moment out of the ocean. 
“ It’s the poetiy of euphemism,” Robinson once said to Poppins ; but he 
might as well have talked Greek to him. 
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Robinson often complained that no one understood him ; but he forgot 
that it is the fate of gi*eat men generally to work alone, and to be not 
comprehended. The higher a man raises his head, the more necessary is 
it that he should learn to lean only on his own strength, and to walk his 
path without even the assistance of sympathy. The greedy Jones had 
friends. Poppins with his easy epicurean laisser alter , — ^he had friends. 
The decent Brown, who would so fain be comfortable, had friends. But 
for Robinson, there was no one on whoso shoulder he could rest his head, 
and from whose heart and voice he could receive sympathy and en- 
couragement. 

From one congenial soul, — from one soul that he had hoped to find 
congenial, — he did look for solace ; but even here he was disappointed. 
It hius been told that Maryanne Brown did at last consent to name the 
day. This occurred in May, and the day named was in August. Robin- 
son was very anxious to fix it at an earlier period, and the good-natured 
girl would have consented to arrange everything within a fortnight. 
“ What’s the use of shilly-shallying ?” said she to her father. “ If it is to 
be done, let it be done at once. I’m so knocked about among you, I 
hardly know where I am.” But Mr. Brown would not consent. Mr. Brown 
was very feeble, bul yet he was very obstinate. It Avould often seem that 
he was beaten away from his purpose, and yet he would hang on it with 
more tenacity than that of a stronger man. “ Town is empty in August, 
George, and then you can be spared for a run to Margate for two or three 
days.” 

“Oh, we don’t want any nonsense,” said Maryanne j “do we, 
George?” 

“ All I want is your own self,” said Robinson. 

“ Then you won’t mind going into lodgings for a few months,” said 
Brown. 

Robinson would have put up with an attic, had she he loved consented 
to spread her bridal couch so humbly ; but Maryanne declared with reso- 
lution that she would not marry till she saw herself in possession of the 
rooms over the shop. 

“ There’ll be room for us all for awhile,” said old Brown. 

' M 

“ I think we might manage,” said George. 

“ I know a tiick worth two of that,” said the lady. “ Who’s to make 
pa go when once we begin in that way ? As I mean to end, so I’ll begin. 
And as for you, George, there’s no end to your softness. You’re that 
green, that the very cows would eat you.” Was it not well said by 
Mr. Robinson in his preface to these memoirs, that the poor old com- 
mercial Lear, whose name stood at the head of the firm, was cursed with 
a Goneril, and with a Regan ? 

But nothing would induce Mr. Brown to leave his home or to say 
that he would leave his home before the middle of August, and thus the 
happy day was postponed till that time. 

“ There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” said Poppins, when 
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he was told. “ Do you take care that she and Polly ain’t off to Aldersgiite 
Street together.” 

“ Poppins, I wouldn’t be cursed with your ideas of humati nature,' — 
not for a free use of all the stations on the North Western. Go to 
Aldersgate Street now that she is my affianced bride 1 ” 

“ That’s gammon,” said Poppins; “when once she's married she’ll be 
straight enough. 1 believe tliat of her, for she knows which side her 
bread’s buttered. But till the splice is made she’s a right to idease her- 
self; that’s the way she looks at it.” 

“ And will it not please her to become mine? ” 

“ It’s about the same with ’em all,” continued Poppins. “My Polly 
would liave been at Ilong Kong with the Buffs by this time, if I hadn’t 
knocked tlie daylight out of that sergeant.” And Popi)ins, from the tone 
in which he spoke of his own deeds, seemed to look back upon his feat of 
valour with le.ss satisfaction than it had given him at the moment. Polly 
was his oAvn certainly ; but the comfort of his small menage was wnie- 
what disturbed by his increasing iamily. 

But to return. Kobinson, as we have said, looked in vain to his 
future partner in life for a full aj)preciation of his own views as to 
commerce. 

“ It’s all very well, 1 daresay,” said she ; “ but one* should feel one's 
way.” ' 

“When you launch your ship into the sea,” he replied, “you do not 
want to feel your vay. You know that the waves will bear her up, and 
you send her fortli l^oldly. As wood will float upon water, so will com- 
merce float on the ocean streams of advertisement.” 

“ But if you ] uii aground in the mud, where are you then ? Do yon 
take care, George, or your boat ’ll be w'atcr-loggcd.” 

It was during some of tlK>e conversations that Delilah cut another 
lock of hair Irom Samson's head, and induced him to confess that hi' had 
obtained that sum of five hundred pounds from her lather, and spent it 
among tho.se who prepared for him his advertisements. 

“No !” said she, jumping up from her seat. “Then he hod it 
.'ifter all ? 

“ Ye.s; he certainly had it.” 

“ Well, that paRHCH. And after all he said.” 

A glimmering of the truth struck coldly upon Robinson’s hertft. She 
had endeav(jured to gt t from her father this sum and Iiad failed. She had 
failed, and the old man had sworn to her that he had it not. But for 
what purpose hud she so eagerly demanded it ? 

“ Maryanne,” he said, “ if yott love another more fondly than you 

love me ” 

“ Don’t bother about love, George, now. And so you got it out of 
him and sent it all flying after the rest. I didn’t think you were that 
powerful.” 

“ The money, Maryanne, belonged to the firm.” 
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Gracious knows who it belongs to now. But, laws — when 1 
think of all that he said, it’s quite dreadful. One can’t believe a word 
that comes out of his mouth.” 

Robinson also thought that it was quite dreadful when he reflected on 
all that she must have said before she had given Up the task as helpless. 
Then, too, an idea came upon him of what he might have to endure 
when he and she should be one bone and one flesh. How charming was 
she to the eyes ! how luxuriously attractive, when in her Softer moments 
she would laugh, and smile, find joke at the winged hotirs tts they passed 1 
But already was he almost afraid of her voice, and already did he dread 
the fiercer glances of her eyes. Was he wise in this that he Was doing? 
Had he not one bride in commerce, a bride that would never scold ; 
and would it uot be well fi)r Iiim to trust his happiness to her alone 7 8o 
he argued within his own breast But nevertheless. Lore was still the 
lord of all.” 

“ And the money’s all gone ?” said Maryanne. 

“ Indeed it is. Would 1 Lad as many thousands to send after it.” 

'* It was like yuur lolly, George, not to keep a little of it by you, 
knowing how comfortable it would have been for us at the beginning.” 

*‘But, iny darling, it belonged to the firm.” 

“ The firm, indeed ! Arn’t they all helping themselves hand over 
hand, except you? ’fhere was Sarah Jane in the shop behind the 
counter all yesterday afternoon. Now, I tell you what it is; if she’s to 
come 111 I W'on’t stand it. She’s not there for nothing, and she with 
children at home. No wonder she can keeji a nursemaid, if that’s 
where she spends her time. If you would go down more into the shop, 
George, and write less of them little books in Verse, it would be better 
for us all.” 

And so the time passed on towaials August, and the fifteenth of that 
month still remained fixed as the happy day. Robinson spent some 
portion of this time in establishing a method of advertisement, which he 
flattered himself was altogether new ; but it must be admitted in these 
pages, that his means for carrying it out were not sufficient. In accord- 
ance with this project it would have been necessary to secure the co-opera- 
tion of all the tailors’ foremen in London, and this could Hot be done 
without a douceur to flic men. ITisidea was, that for a period cf a mouth 
in the heart of the Loudon season, no new coat should be sent home to 
any gentleman without containing in the pocket one of those alluring little 
silver books, put out by Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 

“ The thing is, to get them opened and looked at,” said Robinson. 

Now, I put it to you, Poppins, whether you wouldn’t open a book like 
that if you found that somebody had put it into your tail coat.” 

“Well, I should open it.” 

You wouki be more or less than mortal did you not ? If it*s thrown 
into your cab, you throw it out. If a man hands it to you in the street, 
you drop it. If it comes by post, you throw it into the waste-paper 
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basket. But I’ll defy tlie sternest or the idlest man not to open the 
leaves of such a work as that when he first takes it out of his new dress- 
coat. Surprise will make him do so. Why should his tailor send him 
the book of B., J., and R. ? There must be something in it. The name 
of B., J., and R., becomes fixed in his memory, and then the work is 
done. If the tailors had been true to me, I might have defied the 
world.” But the tailors were not true to him. 

During all this time nothing was heard of Brisket. It could not be 
doubted that Brisket, busy among his bullocks in Aldersgate Street, knew 
well what was passing among the Browns in Bishopsgate Street. Once or 
twice it occurred to Robinson that the young women, Maryanne namely 
and Mrs. ]*oppina, expected some intcivention from the butcher: was it 
j)os.sil)lc that Mr. Brisket miglit be expected to entertain leas mercenary 
ideas when he found that his prize wiw really to be carried off by another? 
But whatever may have been the expectations of the ladies, Brisket made 
no sign. He hadn’t seen his vray, and therefore he had retired from the 
path of love. 

But Brisket, even though he did not see his way, was open to female 
seduction. Why it was, that at this eventful j)eriod of Robinson’s exist- 
ence Mrs. Poppins should have turned against him, — why his old friend, 
Polly Twi 2 /I(‘, should have gone over to his rival, Robinson never knew. 
It may have been, because in his humble way, Poppins himself stood 
firmly by his friend ; for such often is the nature of women. Be that aa 
it may, Mrs. Poppins, who is now again his fast friend, was then his 
enemy. 

“We shall have to go to this wedding of George’s,” Poppins said to 
his wife, when one week in August had already passed. “ I suppose old 
Pikes ’ll give me a morning.” Old Pikes was a partner in the house to 
which Mr. Poppins was attached. 

“ I shan’t buy my bonnet }'et awhile,” said Mrs. Poppins. 

“And why not, Polly ?” 

“For reasons that I know of.” 

“ But what l easons ? ” 

“ You men .are always half blind, and t’other half stupid. Don’t you see 
that she’s not going to have him ?” 

“ She must be pretty sharp changing her mind, then. Here’s Tuesday 
already, and next Tue.sday is to be the day.” 

“ Then it won’t be next I’uesday ; nor yet any Tuesday this month. 
Brisket’s after her again.” 

“ I don’t believe it, Polly.” 

“ Then disbelieve it. I was with him yesterday, and I’ll tell you who 
was there before me ; — only don’t you go to Robinson and say I said so.” 

“If 1 can’t make sport, I shan’t spoil none,” said Poppins. 

“ Well, Jones was there. Jones was with Brisket, and Jones told 
him that if he’d come forward now he should have a hundred down, and 
a promise from the firm for the rest of it.” 
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Then Jones is a scoundrel.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Mrs. Poppins. ** Maryanne is his 
wife’s sister, and he’s bound to do the best he can by her. Brisket is a 
deal steadier man than Georgy Robinson, and won’t have to look for his 
bread so soon, I’m thinking.” 

“ He hasn’t half the brains,” said Poppins. 

Brains is like soft words ; they won’t butter no parsnips.” 

“ And you’ve been with Brislcet ?” said the husband. ^ 

Yes ; why not ? Brisket and I was always friends. Fin^ UOt ^oihg 
to quarrel with Brisket because Georgy Robinson is Ufiracid of him. 1 
knew how it would be with Robinson when he didn’t stand up to Brisket 
that night at the Hall of Harmony. Wliat’s a man worth if he won’t 
stiind Up for his 3 'oung woman ? If you hadn’t stood up for me I wouldn’t 
have had you.” And so ended that conversation. 

“A hundred pounds down?” said Brisket to Jones the next day. 

“ Yes, and our hill for the remainder.” 

“ Th(’ cash on the nail,” 

“ Paid into your hand,” said Jones. 

“ I think I should see my way,” F.aid Brisket ; “ at any rate I’ll come 
up on Saturday.” 

“Much better say to-morrow, or Friday.” 

“ Can’t. It’s Little Gogham fair on Friday ; and I always kills on 
Thursday.” 

“ Saturday will be very late.” 

“ Thcie’li be time enough if you’\e got the money ready. You’ve 
spoken to old Brown, I suppose. I’ll be up as soon after six on Saturday 
evening as 1 can come. If hlaryamio wants to sec me, she’ll find me 
here. It -won’t be the first time.” 

Tlius w^as it that among his enemies the liappincf^s of Robinson’s life 
w'as destroyed. Against Brisket he breathes not a wrord. The course 
ivas open to both of them; and if Bi isket was the best liorse, wliy, kt 
him will 1 

But in what words would it be right to depict the conduct of Jones? 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A Tea-Party in Bishoi^gate Street. 

Ip it shall appear to those who read these memoirs that there was much 
in the conduct of Mr. Brown which deserves censure, let them also 
remember how much there was in his position which demands pity. In 
this sl^ort narrative it has been our purpose to set forth the commercial 
doings of the house of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, rather than the 
domestic life of the partners, and, therefore, it has been impossible to tell 
of all tbe ti-ials through which Mr. Brown i)assed with hia childi-en. 
But those trials were very severe, and if Mr. Browm was on certain points 
VOL. V. — ^NO. 25. 4. 
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untrue to the young partner vrho trusted him, aUowanoes for such 
untruth must be made. He was untrue ; but there is one man, who, 
looking back upon his conduct, knows how to foigiYe it. 

The soenes upstairs at Magenta House during that first week in 
August had been very terrible. Mr. Brown, in his anxiety to see his 
daughter settled, had undoubtedly pledged hixnself to abandon the rooms 
in which he lived, and to take lodgings elsewhere. To this promised 
self-sacrifice Maryanne was resolved to keep him bound ; and when some 
hesitation appeared on his part, she swore to him that nothing should 
induce her to become Mrs. Itobinson till he had packed his things 
cond was gone. Mr. Brown had a heart to feel, and at this moment he 
could have told how much sharper than a serpent’s tooth is a child’s 
ingratitude 1 

But he would have gone ; he would have left the house, although he 
liad begim to comprehend that in leaving it he must probably lose much 
of his authority over the money taken in the shop; he would, however, 
have done so, had not iMrs. Jones come down upon him with the whole 
force ol' her tongue, and the full violence of her malice. When Robinson 
should have become ojie with Maryanne Brown, and ve 

become the resident partner, then would the influence in t. 

that establiwliiucnt have been brought to a speedy close- * 

The reader shall not be troubled with those frightful quarrels hi 
which each of the family was pitted against the others. Sarah Jane 
declared to her father, in terms which no child should have used to her 
parent, that he must bo an idiot and doting if he allowed his youngest 
daughter and her lover to oust him from his house and from all share 
in the management of the business. Brown then appealed piteously to 
Maryanne, and begged that he miglit be allowed to occupy a small closet 
as his bod-room. But Maryanne wtis inexorable. He had undertaken 
to go, and unless he did go she would never omit to din into his ears this 
breach of his direct i)roml8e to her. Maryanne became almost great in her 
anger, ns with voice raised so as to drown her sister’s weaker tones, she 
poured forth her own story of her own wiongs. 

“ It has been so from the beginning,” she said. “ Wlien I first know 
Brisket, it was not for any love 1 had for the m.'in, but because mother 
took him up. Mother promised him money ; and then I said I’d marry 
him, — not because I eared fo]-. him, but because he was respectable and 
all right. And then mother hadn’t the money when the pinch came, 
and, of course, Brisket wa.su't going to be put upon; — ^why should he? 

80 I took up with Robinson, and you knew it, father.” 

** I did, Maryanne ; I did,” 

“ Of course you did. I wasn’t going to make a fool of myself for no 
man. I have got myself to look to ; and if I don’t do it myself, they wlio 
is about me won’t do it for me.” 

** Your old father w'ould do anything for you,” 

** Father, I hate words 1 What I want is deeds. Well, then Robin- 
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sen came here and was your partner) and meanwhile I thought it wa%. uU 
right. And who was it interfered 1 — ^why, you did. When Brisket went 
to you, you promised him the money ; and then he went and upset Robinson. 
And we had that supper in Smitbfield, and Robinson was off, and 1 was 
to be Mrs. Brisket out of hand. But then, again, the money wasn't there." 

“ I couldn’t make the money, Maryanne." 

“ Father, it’s a sliame for you to tell such fidsehoods before your own 
daiighterB." 

‘‘ Oh, Maryanne I you wicked girl I " said Sarah Jane. 

‘‘If I’m wicked, there’s two of us so, Sarah Janai You bad the 
money, and you gave it to Robinson for them notices of liis. I know 
all about it now ! And then what could you expect of Brisket ? Of 
course he was olF. There was no ful-lal about love, and all that, with 
him. He wanted a woman to look after his house; but he wanted 
something with her. And I wanted a roof over my head ; which I’m 
not likely to have, the way you’re going on." 

“ While I have a morsel, you shall have half." 

“ And when you haven’t a morsel, how will it be then ? Of course 
when I saw all this, I felt myself put upon. There was Jones getting his 
money out of the shop ; *’ 

“ Well, miss," said Sarah Jane ; “ and isn’t he a partner ? " 

“You ain’t a partner, and I don’t know what business you have 
there. But every one was helping themselves except me. I was going 
to the wall. I have always been going to the wall. Well; when Brisket 
was olF, I took up Avitli Robinson again. I always liked him the best, 
only T never thought of my own likings ; I wasn’t that selfisli. I took 
up with Robinson again ; but 1 wasn’t going to be any man’s wife, if he 
couldn’t put a roof over my head. Well, father, you know what was 
siiid then, and now you’re going buck Iroin it.” 

“ I suppose you’d better have Mr. Brisket," said the old man, after 
a pause. 

“Will you give Brisket those five hundred pounds?’’ And then 
those einbassks to Aldcrsgaie Street were made by Mrs. Poppins and 
by Mr. Jones. During this time Maryanne, having spoken her mind 
freely, remained silent and sullen. That her father would not go out 
on the appointed day, she knew. That she would not marry Robinson 
unless he did, she knew also. She did not like Biiskct; but, as she 
had said, she was not so selfish as to let that stand in the way. If it was 
to be Brisket, let it be Brisket. Only let something be done. 

Only let something be done. It certainly was not a matter of surprise 

I - that she should demand so much. It must be acknowledged that all 
connected with the firm and family began to feel that the house of Brown, 
Jones, apd Robinson, had not succeeded in establishing itself on a sound 
basis. Mr. Brown was despondent, and often unwell. The Jones’s 
^cre actuated by no ambition to raise themselves to the position of Briiisli 
merchants, but by a greedy desire to get what might be gotten in the 

4—2 
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BCi*amble. Robinson still kept bis shoulder to the collar, but he did so 
with but little hope. He had made a fatal mistake in leaguing himself 
with uncongenial partners, and began to feel that that mistake must be 
expiated by the ruin of his present venture. Under such circumstances 
Maryanne Brown was not unreasonable in desiring that something should 
be done. She had now given a tacit consent to that plan for bringing 
back Brisket, and consequently her brother-in-law went at once to work. 

It must be acknowledged that the time was short. When Brisket, 
with such easy indiifercnce, postponed his visit to Bishopsgate Street till 
the Saturday, giving to Gogham Market and the slaughtci'ing of his 
beasts a preference to the renewal of his love, he regarded the task 
before him as a light one. But it must be supposed that it was no 
light task to Miss Brown. On the Tuesday following that Saturday, 
she would, if she were true to her w'ord, join herself in wedlock to George 
Robinson. She now purposed to be untiiie to her word ; but it must 
be presumed that she had some misgivings at the heart when she thoiiglit 
of the task before her. 

On the Thursday and the Fi-iday she managed 1o avoid Robinson. 
On the Saturday inf)rning they met in her father’s room for a minute, 
and when he attem])ted to exercise a privilege to'* hlch his near approach- 
ing nuptials certainly entitled him, she repulsed him sullenly: “Oh, 
come ; none of that.” “ 1 bhall require the more on Tuesday,” he replied, 
with his ordinary good-humour. She spoke nothing further to him then, 
but left the room and went away to her fiiend Mrs. Poppins. 

Robinson belonged to a political debating, club, which met on every 
Saturday evening at the Goose and Gridiron in one of the lanes behind 
the church in Fleet Street. It was, tlicicfoie, considered that the new 
compact iniglit he made in Bishopsgate Street ^n that evening without 
any danger of interruption from him. But at the hour of dinner on that 
day, a word was wliispered into his ear by Poppins. “ I don’t suppose 
you care about it,” said he, “ but there’s going to be some sort of d^ing 
at the old man’s this evening.” 

“What doing?” 

“ It’s all right, I suppose ; but Brisket is going to be there. It’s just 
a farewell call, I suppose.” 

“ Biisket with iny love 1 ” said Robinson. “ Then will I be there 
also.” 

“ Don’t forgot that you’ve got to chaw up old Crowdy on the paper 
question. What will the Geese do if you’re not there ? The club in 
question was ordinarily called the Goose Club, and the members were in 
common pai lance called the Geese. 

“ 1 will be there also,” said Robinson. “ But if I should be late, you 
will tell the Geese why it is so.’* 

“ They all know you are going to he married,” said Poppins. And 
then they parted. 

The hour at which tlic parliament of the Geese assembled was, as a^ 
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rule, a quarter before eight in the evening, so that the debate might 
absolutely begin at eight. Seven was the hour for tea in Bishopsgatc 
Street, but on the present occasion Brisket was asked for half-past sc'fcn, 
so that Robinson's absence might be counted on as a certainty. At half- 
past seven to the moment Brisket was there, and the greeting between 
him and Maryanne was not of a passionate nature. 

“ Well, old girl, here I am again," he said, as he swung his burly 
body into the room. 

“ I see you," she said, as she half reluctantly gave him her hand. 

But remember, it wasn’t me who sent for you. Fd juii ae lief yoti 
stayed away." And then they went to busineBs. 

Both Jones and his wife were there ; and it m^ pei*ba{}S be said, that 
if Maryanne Brown had any sincerity of feeling at her heart, it was one 
of hatred for her brother-in-law. But now, this new change in hfer for- 
tunes was being brought about by his interference, and he Was, as it were, 
acting as her guardian. This was very bitter to her, and she sat on one 
side in sullen silence, and to all appearance paid no heed to what was 
being said. 

The minds of them all were so intent on the business part of the trans- 
action that the banquet was allowed to remain untouched till all the pre- 
liminaries were settled. There was the tea loft to draw till it should be 
as bitter as Maryanne’s temper, and the sally bins were becoming as cold as 
Sarah Jane’s heart. Mr. Brown did, in some half-bashful manner, make 
an attempt at performing the duties of a host. “ My dears, won’t Mr. 
Bi isket have his dish of tea now it’s here ? " But “ my dears" wore deaf to 
the hint. Maryanne still sat sullen in the corner, and Sarah Jane stood 
bolt upright, with cans erect, ready to listen, ready to speak, ready to 
interfere with violence should the moment come when anything was to 
be gained on her side by doing so. 

They went to the work in hand, with very little of the preamble of 
couitesy. Yes; Brisket would marry her on the terms proposed by Jones. 
He could see his way if he had a hundred pounds down, and the bill of 
the Firm at three months for the remaining sum. 

“ Not three months. Brisket. Six months," suggested Brown. But 
in this matter Brisket was quite firm, and Mr. Brown gave way. 

But, as all of them knew, the heat of the battle would concern the 
nameswhich were to be written on the bill. Brisket demanded that the bill 
should be from the firm. Jones held that as a majority of the firm 
were willing llnit this should be so, Mr. Brown was legally entitled to 
make the bill payable at the bank out of the funds of the house. In 
this absurd opinion he was supported violently by his wife. Brisket, of 
course, gave no opinion on the subject. It was not for him to interfere 
among* the partners. All he said was, that the bill of the firm had been 
promised to him, and that he shouldn’t see his way with anything else. 
Mr. Brown hesitate d — pondering painfully over the deed he was called 
upon to do, He knew that he was being asked to rob the man he loved ; 
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but be knew also, that if he did not do so, he must go ^rth from his 
home. And then, when he might be in want of comfort, the ohild for 
whose sake he should do so would turn from him without lore or pity. 

“ Jones and me would do it together,” said Mr. Brown. 

Jones won’t do nothing of the kind,” said Jones’s careful wife. 

*‘It would be no good if he did,” said Brisket. And, I’ll tell you 
what it is. I’m not going to be made a fool of ; I must know how it’s to be 
at once, or I’m off.” And he put out his hand as though to take up his 
hat. 

“ What fools you are 1” said Maryanne, speaking from her chair in the 
comer. “ There’s not one of you knows George Robinson. Ask him to 
give his name to the bill, and he’ll do it instantly.” 

Who is it wants the name of George Robinson?” said the voice of 
that iitjured man, as at the moment he entered the room. “ George 
Robinson is here.” And then he looked round upon the assembled 
councillors, and his eyes rested at last with mingled scorn and sorrow upon 
the face of Maryanne Brown ; — with mingled scorn and sorrow, but not 
with anger. “George Robinson is hero; who wants his name 
why?” 

“ Will you lake a cup of tea, George ? ” said Mr. Brown, as s(Jon as 
ho was able to overcome his first dismay. 

“ Maiyannc,” said Robinson, “why is that man here?” and he 
pointed to Brisket. 

“ Ask them,” said Maryanne, and she turned her face away fiwmhim, 
in towards llie wall. 

“ Mr. Brown, why is he here? Why is your daughter’s Ibrtner lover 
hire on the eve of her marriage with me ? ” 

“ I will answer that (piestion, if you please,” bnid Jones, stepping up. 

“You! ” And Robinson, looking at him from head lo foot, silenced 
him with bis look. “ You answer me ! From you I will take no answer 
in this matter. With you I will hold no parley on this subject. I have 
spoken to two whom J loved, and they have given me no reply. There is 
one liero wliom I do not love and lie shall answer me. Mr. Brisket, 
though r have not loved you, I have believed you to be an honest man. 
Wliy arc you here ? ” 

“ To see if we can agi'ee about my marrying that young woman,” 
said Brisket, nodding at her with his head, while he still kept his hands 
in his trowsers’ pockets. 

“ Ah ! Is it 80 ? There she is, Mr. Brisket ; and now, for the third 
time, 1 shall go out from your presence, renouncing her charms in your 
favour. When first I did so at the dancing-room, I was afraid of your 
brill c strength, because the crowd was looking on and I knew you could 
carry out your unmanly threat. And when I wrote that paper the second 
time, you liml ogjiin threatened me, and I was again afraid. My heart 
A\ as high on iMlier matters, and why should I have sacrificed myself? Now 
1 renounce her again; but I am not afraid, for my heart is high on nothing.” 
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« George, Goorge I ” flftid Maryanne, jumping from her seat. ** Leave 

him, leave him, and I’ll promise ” And then she seized hold of his 

arm. For the moment some touch of a woman’s fueling had reached her 
heart. At that instant she perhaps recognized, •»~if only ibr the instant — 
that true bve is worth more than comfort, — worth more thati well assured 
rations of bread and meat, and a seonre roof. For that onoO she felt 
rather than understood that an honest heart is better than a strong arm. 
But it was too late. 

“No,” said he, “ I’ll have no promise from youj^yeinr Urords are all 
false. I've humbled myself as the dust beneath your ibefej^becOuse 1 leored 
you, — and, therefore, you have treated me as the dhst. Hie than who 
will crawl to a woman will ever be so treated.” 

“ You are about right there, old fellow,” said Brisket. 

“ Leave me, 1 say.” For still ^e held his arm. She still held liis 
arm, for she saw by his eye what he intended, though no one else had 
seen. 

“ You have twitted me with my cowardice,” he said ; “ but you shall 
see that I am no coward. He is the coward 1 ” and he pointed with his 
linger to Brisket. “He is the ooward, for he will undergo no risk.” 
And then, without further notice, George Robinson flew at the butcher’s 
tliroat. 

It was very clear that Brisket himself had suspected no such attack, 
for till the moment at which he felt Robinson’s fingers about his cravat, 
he had still stood with his hands in the pockets of his trowsers. He was 
very strong, and when his thoughts were well made up to the idea of a 
fight, could in his own way be quick enough with his fists ; but otherwise 
he was slow in action, nor was he in any way passionate. 

“ Halloo,” he said, striving to extricate himself, and hardly able to 
articulate, as the handkerchief tightened itself about his neck. “ Ugh-h-h.” 
And getting his arm round Robinson’s ribs he tried to squeeze his assail- 
ant till he should drop his hold. 

“I will have his tongue from his mouth,” shouted Robinson, and 
as he spoke, he gave another twist to the handkerchief. 

“ Oh, laws,” said Mrs. Jones. “ The poor man will be choked,” and 
she laid hold of the tail of Robinson’s coat, pulling at it with all her 
strength. 

“ Don’t, don’t,” said Mr. Brown. “ George, George, you shall have 
her ; indeed you shall— only leave him.” 

Maryanne the while looked on, as ladies of yore did look on when 
knights slaughtered each other for their smiles. And perhaps of yore the 
hearts of tliose who did look on were as cold and callous as was hers. 
For one moment of enthusiasm she had thought loved, but now again 
she was indifferent. It might be settled as well this way as any other. 

At length Bridget succeeded in actually forcing his weak assailant from 
him, Mrs. Jones the while lending him considerable assistance ; and then 
he raised his heavy fist. Robinson was there opposite to him, helpless Snd 
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exhausted, just within his roach ; and he raised bis heavy fist to strike 
him down. 

He raised his fist, and then he let it fall. “ No,” said he, I’m 
blowed if I’ll hit you ; you’re better stuff than I thought you was. And 
now look here, young man ; there she is. If she’ll say that she’ll have 
you, I’ll walk out, and I won’t come across you or she any more.” 

Maryannc, when she heard this, raised her face and looked steadily at 
Robinson. If, however, she had any hope, that hope was fruitless. 

“ I have renounced her twice,” said he, “ and now I renounce her 
again. It is not now from fear. Mr. Brown, you have my authority for 
accepting that bill in the name of the Firm.” Then he left the room 
and went forth into the street. 


CHAPTER XVHL 

An Evening at the Goose and Gridiron. 

Tiiosn political debaters who met together weekly at the “ Goose and Grid- 
iron ” 'were certainly open to the insinuation that they copied the practices 
of another debating f^oelely, which held its sittings farther west. In some 
respects they did so, and w'crc perh.aps even servile in their imitation. 
'I’hey divided themselves into parties, of which each had an ostensible 
leader. But then there was always some ambitious but hardly trust- 
worthy member who endeavoured to gather round him a third party wliich 
might become dominant by trimming between the other two; and he 
again would find the ground cut from beneath his feet by new aspirants. 
The members never called each other by their own names, but addressed 
each always as “ the worthy Goose,” speaking at such moments wiili the 
utmost courtesy. This would still be done, though the speaker were using 
all Ills energy to show that that other Goose was in every sense unworthy. 
They had a perpetual chairman, for whom thi‘y affected the most un- 
bounded respect. He was generally called “ the Grand,” his full title 
being “The Mo.st Worthy Grand Goose;” and members on their legs, 
when they wished to address the meeting with special eloquence, and were 
about to speak words which they thought peculiarly fit, for public attention, 
would generally begin by thus invoking him. “ Most Worthy Grand,” they 
would say. But this when done by others than well accustomed speakers, 
was considered ns a work either of arrogance or of ignorance. This great 
ofllcer uas much loved among them, and familiarly he was called “My 
Grand.” Thougli there was an immensity of talk at these meetings, men 
speaking sometimes by the halt hour wluise silence the club would have 
been willing to purcliase almost at any price, there were not above four 
established orators. There were four orators, of each of wdiom it was said 
that he copied the manner and tone of some great speaker in that other 
society. There was our friend Robinson, Avho in the elegance of his 
.words, and the brilliancy of his ideas, far surpassed any other Goose. His 
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words were irresistible, and his power in that assembly unequalled. But 
yet, as many said, it was power working only for evil. The liberal party 
to which he had joined himself did not dare to stand without himj but 
yet, if the whispers that got abroad wei-e true, they would only too gladly 
have dispensed with him. He was terrible as a friend ; but then he co^d 
be more terrible as a foe. 

Then there was Crowdy — Crowdy, whose high-flown ideas hardly tallied 
with the stem realities of his life. Crowdy was the leader of tSiose who 
had once held firmly by Protection. Crowdy had been staunchly true to 
his party since he had a party, though itrhad been said of him that the 
adventures of Crowdy in search of a party had b^en verj^ long 4nd very 
various. There had been no Goose with a bitterer tongue than Crowdy, 
but now in these days a spirit of quiescence had fallen on him ; and 
tliough he spoke as oflen as ever, he did not wield so deadly a toma- 
hawk. 

Then there was the buily Buggins, than whom no Goose had a more fluent 
use of liis vernacular. He was uot polished as Robinson, nor had he ever 
possessed the exquisite keenness of Crowdy. But in speaking he always 
hit the nail on the head, and carried his hearers with him by the energy 
and perspicuity of his argument. But J;>y degrees the world of the Goose 
and Gridii'on had learned that Buggins talked of things which he did not 
understand, and which he had not studied. His facts would not bear the 
light. Words fell from his memth sweeter than honey ; but sweet as they 
were they were of no avail. It was pleasant to hear Buggins talk, but 
men knew that it was useless. 

But perhaps the most remarkable Goose in that assembly, as decidedly 
he was the most popular, wns old Pan. He traced his birth to the 
mighty blood of the gi’eat Pan cabinets, whose noble name he still proudly 
boro. Everyone liked old Pancabinet, and though he did not now possess, 
and never had possessed, those grand oratorical powers which distinguished 
so highly the worthy Geese above mentioned, no Goose ever rose upon 
liis legs more sure of respectful attention. The sway which he bore in 
that assembly was very wonderful, for he was an old man, and there were 
there divers Geese of imruly spirit. Lately he had associated himself 
much with our friend Robinson, for which many blamed him. But old 
Pancabinct generally knew what he was about, and having recognized 
the tremendous power of the young merchant from Bidiopsgatc Street, 
was -full sure that ho could get on better with him than he could 
against him. 

It was pleasant to sec “ My Grand” as he sat in his big arm-chair, 
with his beer before him, and his long pipe in his mouth. A benign 
smile was ever on his face, and yet he showed himself plainly conscious 
that authority lived in his slightest word, and that he had but to frown 
to be obeyed. That pipe was constant in his hand, and was the weapon 
with which he signifi^ his approbation of the speakers. When any great 
oialor would arise and address him as Most Worthy Grand, he would lay 

4 - ' '5 
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luB pipe ibr an instant on the table, and, croening his hands on his ample 
waistcoat, would bow serenely to the Goose on his legs. Then, not allow- 
ing the spark to be extinguished on his tobacco, ho would resume the 
clay, and spread out over his head and shoulders a long soil cloud of 
odorous smoke. But when any upstart bo addressed him — any Goose not 
entitled by character to use the sonorous phrase — he would still retain 
hie pipe, and simply wink his eye. It was said that this distinction 
quite equalled the diflhrencc between big type and little, and between the 
first and the third person. 

On the evening in questioh— that same evening on which Robinson 
had endeavoured to tear out the tongue of Brisket — the Geese were 
assembled before eight o’clock. A motion that had been made elsewhere 
for tlie repeal of the paper duties was to be discussed. It was known 
that the minds of many Geese were violently set against a measure which 
they presumed to be most doh'tcrious to the country ; but old Pan, under 
the rigorous instigation of Robinson, had given in his adhesion, and was 
prepared to vole for the measure— and to talk for it also, should there be 
absolute necessity. Buggins also was on the same side — for Buggins 
■was by trade a radical. But it was felt by all that the dibate would be 
nothing Unless Robinson should .be there to “ chaw up ” Crowdy, as had 
. been intimated to our friend by that worthy Goose the young Poppins. 

But at eight o’clock and at a quarter past eight Robinson was not there. 
Ciowdy, not wishing to lacerate his foe till that foe should be there to feel 
the wounds, sat silent in his usual seat. Paneabinct, who understood well 
the beauty of silence, would not begin the fray. Buggins was ever ready to 
talk, but he was cunning (mough to know that a future opportunity might 
be more valuable than the present one. Then up jumped Poppins. Now 
Poppins was no orator, but he felt that as the friend of Robinson, he was 
boimd to addr(*.ss the meeting on the present occasion. There were cir- 
cumstances which should be explained. “Most worthy Grand,” he began, 
starting suddently to his legs ; whereupon the worthy Grand slightly drew 
back his head, still lidding his pipe between his lips, and winked at the 

unhappy Poppins. “Am th'^* friend of the absent Robinson ” he went 

on; bnt he was at once interrupted by loud ciies of “order” from every side 
(»f the i-ooin. And, worse than that, the Grand frowned at him. There was 
no rule more established than that which forbade the name of any Goose 
to be mentioned. “ I beg the Grand’s jairdoii,” continued Poppins ; “ I 
mean the absent worthy Goose. As his friend I rise to say a few words. 
I know lie feels the greatest intercril about this measure, which has been 

brought forward in the House of C But again he was interrupted. 

“ Order, order, order,” was shouted at him by vociferous Geese on every 
side, and the Grand frowned at him tv ice. Wh(3n the Grand had frowned 
at a member three times, that member was silenced for the night. In this 
matter the assembly at the Goose and Gridiron had not copied their rule 
from any other Body. But it is. W'orthy of consideration whether some 
other Body might not do well to copy theirs. “ X beg the Grand’s pardon 
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again,” nid the unhappy Poppine; <<bnt I meant in another place” 
Hereupon a worthy Goose got up and suggested that their numbers should 
be counted. Now there was a rule that no debate could be continued 
unless a dozen geese were present ; and a debate once closed, waa dosed 
for that night. When such a hint was given to the Grand, it became the 
Grand’s duty to count his Geese, and in order to effect this in accofrdanca 
with the constitution of the assembly, it was necessary that the servants 
should withdraw. Strangers also were sometimes present, and at inch 
moments they were politely asked to retire. When the suggestion was 
made, the suggestor no doubt knew that tite rei}huitofliiimb«t''W«y not 
there, but it usually happened on suoh ooeasions that ^Mti’hsngers-on 
were at hand to replenish the room. A Goose or twu might be eating 
bread and cheese in the little parlouiw-for food oonid not be introdieed 
into the debating- room ; and a few of the younger Geese might ofVen be Amnd 
amusing themselves with the young lady at the bar. Word would be 
passed to them that the Grand was about to count, and indeed they would 
hear the tap of his tobacco stopper on the table. Then there would be a 
rush among these hungry and amorous Geese, and so the number would 
be made up. That they called making a flock. 

When the suggestion was given on the present occasion the Grand 
put down his tankard from his hand and proceeded to the performance of 
his duty. Turning the mouthpiece of his long clay pipe out from him, 
he pointed it sloAvly to one after another, counting them as he so pointed. 
First he counted up old Pancabinet, and a slight twinkle might be seen 
in the eyes of the two old men as he did so. Then, turning his pipe 
round the room, he pointed at them all, and it was found that there were 
fifteen present. “ There is a flock, and the discreet and worthy Goose is 
in possession of the room,” he said, bowing to Poppins, And Poppins 
again began his speech. 

It was but a blundering affair, as was too often the case with the 
speeches made there ; and then when Poppins sat down, the great Crowdy 
rose slowly to his legs. We will not attempt to give the speech of this 
eloquent Goose at length, for the great Crowdy often made long speeches. 
It may suffice to say that having a good oause he made the best of it, and 
that he pitched into our poor Robinson most unmercifully, always declaring 
as he did so that as his friend the enterprising and worthy Goose was absent, 
his own mouth was effectually closed. It may be noted here that when- 
ever a Goosfe was in commerce the epithet enterprising was always used 
when he was mentioned; and if he held or ever had held a service of trust, 
ns Poppins did, he was called the discreet goose. And then, just as 
Crowdy finished his speech, the swinging door of the room was opened, 
and Robinson himself started up to his accustomed place. 

It was easy to sec that both the inner man had been disturbed and the 
outer. His hair and clothes had been ruffled in the embrace with Brisket, 
and his heart had been ruffled in its encounter with Maryannc. He liad 
come straight from Bishopsgate Street to the Goose and Gridiran ; and 
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now when he walked up to his scat, all the geese remained silent waiting 
for him to speak. 

“Most worthy Grand,” he began; and immediately the long pipe was 
laid upon the table and the hands of the Grand were crossed upon his 
bosom. “ A circumstance has occurred to-night, which unfits me for 
these debates.” “ No, no, no,” was shouted on one side; and “hear, hear, 
hear,” on the other; during which the Grand again bowed and then 
resumed his pipe. 

“ If the chamber will allow me to wander away from paper for a 
moment, and to open the sores of a bleeding heart 

“ Question, question,” was then called by a jealous voice. 

“ The enterprising and worthy Goose is perfectly in order,” said the 
burly Biiggins. “ Many a good heart will bleed before long if this 
debate is to be choked and smothered by the cackle of the incapable.” 

“ I submit that the question before the chamber is the repeal of the 
paper duties,” said the jealous voice, “ and not the bleeding heart of the 
enterprising and worthy Goose.” 

“ The question before the cabinet is,” said My Grand, “ that the 
chamber considers that two millions a-year will be lost for ever by the 
repeal of the paper dutic.s ; but if the enterprising and worthy Goose have 
any personal remarks to make hearing on that subject, he will be in 
order.” 

“It is a matter of privilege,” suggested Poppins. 

“ A personal explanation is always alloAvcd,” said Robinson, indig- 
nantly ; “ nor did I think that any member of this chamber would have 
liad the baseness to stop my voice when ” 

“ Order — order — order ! ” 

“ I may have been wrong to say baseneps in this chamber, however 
base the wortliy Goose may be ; and, therefore, with permission of f)ur 
worthy Grand, I will suhslitute ‘hardihood.’” Whereupon the worthy 
tirand again bowed. But still there were cries of question from the side 
of the room opposite to that on which Robinson sat. 

Then old Paneabinet rose from his seat, and all voices were hushed. 

“ If i may be allowed to make a suggestion,” said he, “ I would say 
that the enterprising and worthy Goose should be beard on a matter 
personal to himself. It may very probably be that the privileges of this 
chamber are concerned ; and 1 think I may say that any worthy Goose 
speaking on matters atFccting privilege in this chamber is always heard 
wdth that attention which the interest of the subject demands.” After 
that there was no further interruption, and Robinson was allowed to open 
his bleeding heart. 

“IMost worthy Grand,” he again Ixgaii, and again the pipe was laid 
down, for Robinson was much lionoured. “ 1 come here hot from a scene 
of domestic woo, w'hieli has robbed me of all political discretion, and made 
llie paper duty to me an inscrutable my.5teiy. TJio wortliy Geese here 
ciLzembled eee before lliem u man who baa been terribly injured • one in 
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whose mangled breast Fate has fixed her sharpest dagger, and poisoned 
the blade before she fixed it.” “ No — no — no.” “ Hear — hear — ^hear.” 

“ Yes, my Grand ; she poisoned the blade before she fixed it. On Tuesday 

next I had hoped ” and here hia voice became inexpressibly soft and 

tender, “ on Tuesday next I had hoped to become one bone and one 
flesh with a fair girl whom I have loved for months ; — ^fair indeed to the , 
outer eye, as flesh and form can make her ; but oh 1 how hideously foul 
within. And I had hoped on this day se’nnight to have received the con- 
gratulations of this chamber. I need not say that it would hiire been the 
proudest moment of my life. But, my Grand, that has fill passed away* 
Her conduct has been the conduct of a Hnrpy. She is a Regah. She is 
false, heartless, and cruel ; and this night I have renounced her.” 

Hereupon a small Goose, very venomous, but vehemently attached to the 
privileges of his chamber, gave notice of a motion that that false wonuHi 
nhpuld be brought before the Most Worthy Grand, and heard at the bar 
of the Goose and Gridiron? But another worthy Goose showed tliat the 
enterprising and worthy Goose had by his own showing renounced the 
lady himself, and that, therefore, there could have been no breach of the 
privilege of the chamber. The notice of motion was then witlidrawnl 

O woman ! ” continued Robinson, “ how terrible is thy witchcraft, 
and how po-werful are thy charms ! Thou spakest, and Adam fell. Thou 
sangost, and Samson’s strength was gone. The head of the last of the 
I)rophcts was the reward of thy nicretricious feet. ’Twas thy damnable 
eloquence that murdered the noble Duncan. ’Twas thy lascivious beauty 
that urged the slaughter of the noble D.anc, As \vere Adam and Samson, 
so am 1. As were Macbeth and the foul king in tlie play, so is my rival 
Brisket. Most worthy Grand, this chamber must hold me excused if I 
decline lo-night to enter upon the subject of the paper duties.” Then 
Roljinson left tlic chamber, and the dibcnssion was immediately adjourned 
to that day sennight. 
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In fill departments of life, abstract words play a most important part, and 
there are some pursuits in which the great mass of mankind never carry 
their inquiries further than is necessary to ascertain which of t#oor three 
party catchwords are on the whole most in harmony with the prevailing 
tone of their own minds. This is true of politics beyond all other 
subjects. A good party name saves all further trouble About the position 
of those to whom it applies. The broad differences IxOtween extreme 
political parties are always aufficicntlj^ well marked to admit of no mis- 
take, and emphatic nicknames provide a rough and convenient classifica- 
tion to which all minor differences may be refi'rred. The best party 
names are those which are absolutely unmeaning. The Montagne and the 
Gironde, in the French llcvolution, were admirable in their way, and the 
Bight, Left, and Centre of the constitutional period would have been equally 
good if they had not been deficient in that slight touch of grotesquencss 
which every durable nickname requires; the Hunkers, Barnburners, and 
Know-nothings of American politics, on the other hand, have it in excess, 
and arc vulgar. On the whole, our own Wliigs and Tories, perhaps, come 
as near to perfection as that human frailty Avhich taints nicknames as well 
as other things will permit. 

The party namt’S which aim not merely at identifying political parties, 
but at describing their principles, require more attention. Something may 
almost always be learnt from them; though it is generally something 
different from that which entered into the minds of those who brought 
them into fashion. For example, a curious history attaches to the use of 
the words “ Bepublican ” and “ Democratic,” as expressing a contrast in 
American politics ; and the same is true in a higher degree of the words 
Liberal, Radical, Conservative, and their strange compounds Liberal- 
Conservative and Conservative-Liberal, which are so constantly in use 
amongst us at the present day. To discuss party politics would be foreign 
to the purpose of this Magazine ; but an inquiry into the general bear- 
ing of phrase.s which exercise so much influence over all our thoughts 
and much of our conduct, need not in'Tolvo anything like political con- 
troversy. 

The words “ liberal ’* and “ liberalism,” like all other such phrases, 
derive a great part of their significance from the time when they were 
first invented. They came into general use on the Continent during the 
early part of the present century, and probably the first occasion in which 
they were brought conspicuously before Englishmen was when Lord 
Byron nnd his friends set up the periodical called the Liberal^ to represent 
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their yiewB, not only in politics, but also in literature and religion. The 
Liberal met with little encouragement, and soon came to an end ; but the 
same reasons which led to the adoption of its title, gave the word wide 
currency both at home and abroad, and especially on the Continent. Like 
all other signifioant party names, it embodied a boast and a reproach. 
Those who originally adopted it as their title said in effect, The whole 
established order of things, political, literary, and religious, is narrow- 
minded and bigoted. We propose to reconstruct it upon larger and more 
generous principles ; and, as the first step, we mean to break down what 
already exists.’’ It does not oUen happen that a title adfipted by one party 
is accepted by their opponents, as an appropriate description of them, but it 
has been so in this case. The party whom the word Liberal was intended to 
taunt, admitted that it did describe their antagonists not unfairly, and 
attached to it some such interpretation as this: — “ Yes, you are liberal; 
that is to say, you oppose yourselves to all the restraints which the 
imperfections of human nature require, and you have constructed in your 
own minds a romance about mankind which is completely gratuitous, but 
which you find to be indispensable to your licentious Iheories. You 
(‘ither leave out of sight all that is dark and bad in human nature, or 
you gild it with fine names, which it does not deserve; and this may well 
be called liheial ; but it is the liberality of a moral spendthrift, who, 
having thrown to the winds his own principles, is willing to indulge 
every one else to the utmost in similar conduct.” 

The equal and opposite injustice of these two interpretations of the 
same word expresses much of the essence of that silent struggle of 
feeling which, for several generations, and especially during the last 
two, has underlain the open controversies which have agitated politics, 
literature, and philosophy. There can be no doubt tliat both parties 
had much to say for themselves. There was plenty of bigotry on the 
one side, and plenty of licentiousness on the other; indeed, each was 
to ho found in slightly different shapes on both sides, and the general 
result of the controversy cannot be said to have been favourable to 
cither side exclusively. On the one hand, we have seen great altera- 
tions made in the form, and some alterations made in the spirit, of almost 
all ihe doctrines and institutions which were formerly in undisputed 
possession of our national belief and affections; but, on the other 
hand, those doctrines and institutions have, subject to these alterations, 
and to such others as may be agreed upon, been maintained, and in 
their modified form are as firmly and as widely rooted as ever. The 
deep changes which have been made in our institutions have made no one 
permanent and fundamental change in the sentiments or conduct of the 
nation. Nothing in the history of England is more striking than its 
continuity. Hardly at any time, never in modem times, has any one 
class of the community succeeded in getting the bit between its teeth, and 
riding roughshod over the sentiments and interests of the others. 

The alternate and partial success of the two great parties which have 
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8troggled together bo long, and with such qualified and intricate results, 
Buggeste the question what that moral principle is which gives them their 
strength, and what objects those who are animated by it would try to 
attain if they fully understood their own position, and were not biassed by 
temporary party objects. No doubt there are many such principles and 
objects,, but some of them at least must be appropriately expressed by a 
word which has had so great a charm for a whole generation as “ liberalism," 
for it should be noticed that even those who tried to affix a reproachful 
lueaiiing to it, usually admitted that i^s natural sense was eulogistic; indeed, 
they ol’ten stigmatized the views which they denounced as being infested 
with spurious liberalism, or as falsely claiming the title of liberal, ^here 
can, indeed, be no doubt that the word “ liberal " has a proper sense of its 
own, or that that sense is laudatory, for no one doubts it when it is applied to 
other than j^olitical purposes. It never could be doubted that to qualify 
a man’s profession or education as “ liberal ’’ was to pay him a compli- 
iiiciit, and those who originally adopted the word as a party name meant, 
no doubt, to claim for their political opinions merits analogous to those 
which the common use of tlie word implies. 

The moaning of the word, considered as denoting moral excellence, 
comes very near to that which the usage of our own day is gradually 
identifying with the word gentleman.’’ “Gentleman’’ probably once 
denoted, as “ gentilhomnie ’’ docs still, nothing moj’c than the fact that a 
man belonged to one of a certain set of families. By degrees it came, as 
logicians say , to connote the assertion that lie had also the moral and social 
qualities ■which a per.^^on sodc.scended ought to have in order to justify the 
sujieriority which persons of rank habitually claim over their neighbours. 
In our o^vn days, though the notion of some degree of rank — such an 
amount of it, at least, as raises the presumption of a good education — is still 
attached to the word “ gentleman,’’ moral and social meanings connected 
with it are constaiifly assuming greater prominence, so that in course of 
time it may possibly come to be used simply as a term of moral appro- 
bation bearing no relation to the social rank of the persons to whom it s 
ajjplied. 

Should tlii.s ever bo the case, it -would coincide in part with the proper 
meaning of the -word “liberal but in part only, for “gentleman” and 
“ gonllemanlike ” imply nothing as to the intellectual powers of the 
persons to mIioiu they arc applied, '\Nhercas the word “liberal" implies 
the possession of mental excellences cognate to the moral qualities which 
arc its proper objects. If, therclore, tlic words “ liberal " and “ liberalism ” 
were applied to ])olitlcal opinions and parties in their pix^pcr sense, they 
ought to denote, in the i)ersons and parties signified, generous and high- 
minded sentiments upon political subjects, guided by a highly instructed, 
large-minded, and impartial intellect. Liberalism, in a word, ought to mcaji 
the opposite of sordidness, vulgarity, and bigotry. As generally used, 
lunvever, “ liberal” and “liberalism” aic rather proper names than signi- 
ficant words, and denote in politics, and to some extent in literature and 
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philosophy, the party which wishes to alter existing institutions with the 
view of increasing popular power. In short, they are not greatly remote in 
meaning from the words “ democracy ” and “ democratic.” The historical 
reason of the connection between the two is, that those who first introduced 
the words in their present sense complained of the narrow-mindedness and 
bigotry of the state of things then existing, and proposed to introduce a* 
higher conception of the ends and means of public life by an appeal to 
the people at large. To a great extent they have succeeded in attaining 
the means which they desired, and others have obtained it even more 
completely. ^ 

Popular power has increased vastly during the last half-century in our 
own country. In America and France it reigns without control, though 
under different forms; but the great political problem of the day — a 
problem infinitely more important than all party questions put together 
-*-is whether the second lialf of the hopes of the original liberals will 
be as widely fulfilled as the first ; whether they will succeed not merely 
in increasing the power of the popular voice, but in raising thereby the 
general tone of public life, and in causing it to be pervaded by a higher 
conception of the objects of national existence. If they do succeed in 
this, they will have done a great thing ; if they do not, tlicy will have 
indicted upon mankind the greatest of all curses — a permanent degradation 
of human life. 

There arc and may be endless controversies about forms of govern- 
ment and society ; but one point is established almost beyond the reach 
of controversy. Once place the sovereign power unreservedly in the 
hands of the bulk of the corniniinity, and, whether they exercise it them- 
selves, or delegate it to a single nominee, reform, by any pvoce.ss yet 
discovered, is at an end. This or that detail may be altered by discussion, 
but the general type of the national existence, the general objects and 
principles of its politics, arc settled for ever. All political reforms spring 
from conflicts amongst the ditferent pai’tics, national or political, which 
constitute the body politic. Either the king calls in the people against 
the nobles; or the nobles ally themselves with the pfeople against the king; 
or the people prens the king and the nobles to give up a share of their 
joint power; or the clergy connects itself with one or more of the different 
constituent elements of the nation against the rest ; and, as in every 
political struggle, each side is obliged to appcjil to principles recognized 
by both, the result of such contests is often favourable to the whole 
nation. One party, for example, will seek to advance itself by its foreign 
policy, another by its advocacy of internal reforms, and so on. When, 
however, the bulk of the nation 1ms, once for all, possessed itself of sove- 
reigii power, there is no more room for conflict and cliange than there 
is for currents and watei falls, pools and eddies, when streams, whose 
channels cross, diverge and meet again on the mountain side, have united 
to form a calm, lowland river. A country which has reached the point 
of social and political equality will regulate its affairs according to the 
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|)rmlelit temper of the majority. The average mental level of the great 
maes will predominate ivith undisputed and indisputable foroO) and trill 
the position and career of the nation as irresistibly as the social posiaiott of 
a middle-aged man, whose character is formed, is fixed by the general 
tone of his mind and the nature of his pursuits, 

This being so, it is of the last importance that all who wish the 
triumph of liberalism to be a blessing and not a curse should endeavour 
by every means in their power to impress upon those whose political 
influence has been so miich increased, the importance of the positive side 
of liberalism — that side which regards the end to be attained— a high and 
generous conception of national existence, and a policy to correspond with 
that conception. Wc have all been taught, almost to excess, that all the 
blood of all the Howards cannot ennoble slaves, or fools, or eowards. It 
is far more important in our days to bear in mind that the truth is 
uni venial. A tinker or tailor may be as great a slave, fool, and coward 
as the heir of the proudest name in England ; and if he is, votes and 
ballot-boxes will only degrade him further. If our labourers and 
mechanics are to legislate, their first need is to learn something of the 
spirit of legislators. If they are called, as they are often told, to rule a 
world, let them catch the imperial spirit. Whether our rulers are to 
bear the most famous or the humblest names, is of little moment ; but 
whoever they are, let them, at least, be statopmen, scholars, and soldiers, 
fitted, as one of the greatest of Englishmen puts it, to discharge discreetly 
and magnanimously ever}^ office of war and peace. 

It is possible and not uncommon to call upon the mass of the people 
to enter upon the government of the country in a different temper from 
this. There are those who point to the institutions of their country, and 
say to their hearers — You have at least broken the gates and scaled the 
walls of the stronghold of your enemies — of those who enslaved your fkthers 
and oppressed yourselves — who, for their own vile and selfish objects, 
wasted your money and squandered your blood upon useless or criminal 
enterprises. Now enjoy the victory you have won ; pull down the wnu- 
ments of your disgrace, root up the institutions, destroy the sentiments, 
repeal the laws which were the work of the liorde of tyrants who soon 
will be at your mercy, for are not their armaments and their offices mere 
nests of coiTuption ? Are not their laws made on purpose to ensnare and 
to enslave ? Would not their church persecute if it did not dote? Turn 
over a new leaf and open a new chapter in the histoiy of England ; renminoe 
the criminal ambition which has borne such bitter fruit ; prune away the 
institutions which trained the minds and consoled and guided the souls of 
the evil race on whom you have turned your backs ; and having gratified 
yonr just indignation, live at ease amidst your mills and corn-fields, and 
let tlie England of the future look bank upon the England of the past as 
oil a bad dream which has passed away. 

For many years past such exhortations have been put before English- 
men in various shapes. Popular speakers have addressed them in exftress 
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words to crowded audiences ; popular writers have insinuated them by 
the help of fictaon, irony, and of satire into the minds of audiences 
infinitely more numerous. It would be as invidious as it would be easy 
to specify books which hare found their way to millions of readers, and 
which by their general temper and fiavour, if not by their specific teaching, 
have preached such doctrines in their most seductive form — a form all 
the more seductive because it was indirect. The most careless reader 
of the endless books which in our days ore written expressly for careless 
readers, cannot have failed to understand the sentimental e,met with 
which some of our most popular writers contrast ihe» fi>Uies of man of 
rank with the virtues of impossible artisans ; or the chuckle with wMch 
they illustrate by details, the impossibility of which neither they nor 
their readers have sufficient knowledge or patience to understand, the 
iniquities of the law and the corruption and blunders of the Governnlent. 
Whatever form such doctrines may assume, their essence is the same. 
Whether, as may sometimes happen, they are elicited by genuine indig> 
nation against real abuses, or, as must often bo the case, by envy, the 
vilest of all vices, they are suitable not for men who have any notion of 
freedom and self-respect, but for slaves broken loose ; and thus they are 
as insulting to those to whom they are addressed as to those against 
whom they are levelled. 

The spirit in which a politician who deserved the title of liberal would 
call upon the bulk of the population to take an increased share in the 
government of the country would be the reverse of this. He would look 
upon himself as a man charged to introduce to his estate an heir who had 
attained his majority; he would teach those whom lie addressed to see 
in tliG institutions of their native land neither a prison to escape from 
nor a fortress to storm, but a stately and venerable mansion which for 
eight centuries had been the home of their ancestors, and in which they 
were now to take their place and play^heir part. He would try to fix 
thtir attention, not on the petty side of institutions, which little men can 
always think of in a petty spirit, but on their dignified aspects ; and he 
would show them Iiow that dignity was, in a vitally important sense, 
their own. 

“ You,” he might say, “ are now to share the government of the 
country with men whose ancestors have for centuries taken a leading part in 
it, and who owed their greatness to the fact, that they inspired your ances- 
tors with trust .and confidence, and took the lead in enterprises in which 
they eagerly followed. Wlien you see a man bearing a name which for cen- 
turies has been illustrions in peace and war, and which is (Jecorated by 
Catafes and titles, you should regard him — nr)t with the petulant envy 
which hopes nothing, believes nothing, and endures nothing; which 
thinks evil of every one, and rejoices in every man’s iniquities, because 
they are the garbage on which it is fed — but with a generous and lawful 
pride, as one of the representatives of that national greatness which is the 
common inheritance of us all. The value of rank and titles is derived, 
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not from their intrinsic glitter, nor even from the old associations con- 
nfbcted >vith them, but from the fact that they designate their possessor 
08 one of the leading men in a great nation. Who honours a Sicilian 
ri^arquis or a Mexican field-marshal ? An English title is worth having, 
because it gives rank in England, and the value of rank in England is 
derived from the greatness of the English nation. A powerful and 
splendid aristocracy is to a nation what his house and grounds, his picture 
gallery and library, are to a nobleman. Magnificent and orderly splen- 
dour is one of the rewards of ages of peace and concord, and one of the 
pledges of their continuance. To grudge its expense and to deny its 
utility is the part, not of liberality, but of stinginess.” 

There is no point which a true liberal would be more anxious to 
impress ijpon the bulk of the population in connection with their accession 
to political poAver, than the vital importance of forming a lofty notion not 
merely of the splendour and of the history of their country, but of the 
part Avhich it has to play in the world, and of the spirit in which il'should 
play it. It is a difficult task to impress such views upon any body of 
men, and the difficulty increases in direct proportion to the ignorance and 
poverty of those who belong to it. An ignorant man cannot Aviffiout 
great difficulty rise to anything like an adequate conception of the import- 
ance and permanence of the results of national policy. A poor man feels 
at once the sacrifices Avhich such a policy often entails, and ignorance and 
poverty foster those petty, huxtering, narrow-minded views of both this 
Avorld and the next, which are the greatest enemies of the policy which 
befits a great nation. 

It has become a secondary commonplace to deny that a little know- 
ledge is a dangerous thing, and to accumulate proofs of the not very sur- 
prising fact, that of the many meanings which may attach to a pungent 
saying, some are not true ; but it is not only true, but most imjiortant, 
that to have inadequate views of great subjects is often a greater evil than 
to be completely ignorant of them. No sort of ignorance is so presump- 
tuous, intolerant, and confident as the ignorance of all tha^ lies outside ol 
a trivial familiar range of thought. Hardly any night is so dark as to 
exclude the idea of space. Even if the moon and stars are not to be 
seen, and if the outlines of the landscape are blotted out, the clouds, the 
mist, and the indistinct forms of surrounding objects half perceived 
through the darkness, give a notion — sometimes a most powerful one— of 
vastness and grandeur ; but a person sitting in a small room, well lighted 
by a single candle, and carefully protected by blinds and shutters, may be 
excused for, forgetting for the moment that the world is more than ten 
feet square. 

In the same way it is easy to produce a profound and even tremendous 
elFect on a mass of completely ignorant people, by an appeal to their 
sympathies or imaginations. The audience Avhom Peter the Hermit 
stirred up to the crusades wei’e as ignorant as their impulses, on the whole, 
were noble ; and much of the enthusiasm of which the French Revolu- 
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tion was partly the cause and partly the effect, was directed towards grea^ 
and not ignoble objects, though it was felt by the most ignorant popula- 
tion in Europe, and though it was often abused by the basest leaders to 
the vilest purposes. This sort of ignorance, and this sort of enthusiasm, 
is not what in these days we have to deal with. No one who really knows 
England or Englishmen would seriously entertain the slightest hope or 
fear that the policy of the country will ever be directed or even affected 
to any considerable extent by passionate popular movements directed 
towards large general objects. There is no chance here ah4 now either of a 
revolution or of a crusade. If we want to see how the transfer of political 
power to the bulk of the population would affect the general tone of tlie 
national policy, we have only to look round us and to see what sort of 
topics interest the classes in question, and what is the manner in which 
they like to see them handled. The evidence upon the subject is ample* It 
may be collected from newspapers, from popular magazines, from the 
experience of candidates at elections for large places, from the open-air 
discussions upon politics, theology, and other subjects which take place 
wlierevcr labouring men have a little leisure, open space, and moderately 
fine weather. Any one who studies these various kinds of evidence with 
anything like the attention which they deserve as indications of the cha- 
racter of those who arc often regarded as the future rulers of this great 
nation, will be led to form conclusions materially different from those 
which a very influential class of popular writers suggest. 

Formerly labourers, mechanics, and small shopkeepers were repre- 
sented by almost all writer.s, whether popular or speculative, as ignorant 
and foolish in the highest degree, or, at any rate, as quite incapable of 
having an opinion upon any but the commonest affairs of life, and 
as requiring, even in reference to such affairs, the constant superinten- 
dence and advice of their social superiors. This view of the case was 
obviously unjust, and w^as succeeded by another which still has many 
influential partisans, though it is quite as untrue, and perhaps even more 
dangerous. For about twenty years past, the “ working man” has been 
the subject of a sort of apotheosis. Some of the most popular writers in 
the language delight to contrast his ardent thirst for knowledge, his grasp 
of facts, his rugged strength of chanicter, his forcible language and 
expressive metaphors, with the tame and somew'hat feeble propriety which 
is ascribed to persona in easy circumstances. The novels of Mr. Disraeli 
(who was one of the earliest promulgators of this theory), Mr. Dickens, 
Mr. Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskell, and those of almost every other writer whose 
works are much coloured by the notion of great impending political 
changes in which the bulk of the population are to play a conspicuous 
part, are filled with delineations of stern and somewhat terrible working 
men, who are always embodying profound observations in studiously bad 
grammar, and hinting that they have a knowledge of secrets and a control 
over powers which would frighten out of their propriety the actual pos- 
sessors of political power, if they were but aware of them. So strong 
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Ayijuj the impression produced by these and other Aviiterd of the eaine boit, 
that ten years ago a young man fresh from college was heard, after an 
hour’s conversation with a Manch ester mill hand, to express his surpribe 
that he could not conscientiously say that his acquaintance appeared to 
him superior to the avernge -of the undergraduates to whom he had been 
accustomed. 

If the young gentleman had continued his researches, his scepticism 
would probably have been laigely increased. Any one who is accus- 
tomed to watch the way in which real mechanics and labourers talky 
speak, and argue, and to observe the tone of the books and newspapers 
which they really like to read, will see that there is more difference, and a 
more durable difference, between minds which have and liAV^ not been 
formed by a liberal education than between the bodies of a bedoutary 
invalid and a trained athlete. The general impression made on the mind of 
a person who knows what the convcr.'?ation of men of really high instruction 
is like, by the arguments of a knot of intelligent mechanics upon politics 
or Ijheology, is remarkable. It is, that he is talking to men who have never 
Ic^flfled to use their minds, and who, if they had learned to think, have 
hardly any materials for thought. The subjects which attract their atten- 
tion are almost always matters which have been left far behind by the 
general course of thought, and in politics especially are either ti-ivial, 
or, if important, are treated in so narrow a way as to make the truth or 
falsehood of the conolusion ultimately reached almost entirely a matter 
of chance. ^ 

At a late contested election for one of the metropolitan boroughs, 
the question whicli really came homo to tlie hearts of the electors was 
flogging in the army. What they really cared about — the observation on 
national affairs which it appealed to them essential to make — was, that 
flogging in the army was a bad thing. This supplies a good specimen of 
the way in which uneducated men must of necessity regard politics when 
they are not under Iho influence of temporary gregaiious excitement. They 
have never had an opportunity of looking at anything Avliatever compre- 
hensively. Their literary education, such as it is, is usually over, even in 
favourable cases, before they are twelve years old, and from that they 
are engaged, with few exceptions, in learning and applying proccs.ses which, 
in themselves, have no tendency to develop any of the higher powers 
of the mind. A man, for example, is a carpenter, and by practice acquires 
a certain facility of eye and hand which enables him to guide his tools 
right, and to measure the quantity and direction of the effort to be made ; 
but there is nothing in this which teaches him to classify, to distinguish, 
or to infer. Part of his leisure he passes in reading — principally the news- 
papers ; but he has no occasion to labour at his reading, and he gets little 
more from it than *a stock of ready-made sentiments and opinions, and a 
certain familiarity with language whicli is generally more pretentious 
than expressive. The real intelligent mechanic is not an uncouth Titan, 
struggling against Etnas which society has piled upon him, but a sturdy, 
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ingenious, sensitive man, with little knowledge and narrow and slightly- 
made opinions. 

Such as they are, however, the opinions of a slightly educated man 
are opinions as well as any others, and the collective power and numerical 
importance of slightly educated people is so great, that they effectually 
keep each other in countenance, and conceal from each other's observation 
the fact that their education is slight, and that their views are narrow. Nor 
is this all. By degrees, the existence of so large and influential an 
audience attracts preachers and advocates suited to its oap^aity* Men are 
found to construct theories of all sorts adapted for its belief. Booksellers 
know well that there are several distinct literatures adapted to the wants 
of readers of different calibres. Some of the most popular novels that 
ever were written, novels sold by tens of thousands, arc utterly destitule 
of all the literary qualities which any high or careful education would 
produce or require in an author. Sermons which find, perhaps, os many 
readers as the novels are absolute nonsense, full of blunders, which nothing 
but the grossest ignorance could commit or fail to detect. Newspapers 
arc, by far, the beat written part of the literature which circulates 
widely amongst artisans and mechanics, and they, from tho nature of the 
case, must always be written to be read in a few minutes, and forgotten as 
soon as they are read. By these and similar means, a curious result is, in 
course of time, produced. Slight plausible theories upon all sorts of 
subjects arc invented and made to pass current amongst mankind with a 
strange facility. People got their minds filled with rather reasonable 
sophistry, which they do not, in the least degree, suspect to be sophistical. 
A set of secondary commonplaces (like tliat referred to above, about the 
benefits of a little knowledge) are made popular, and not only look like 
real opinions, but exercise aa much weight over public affairs as if they 
were real, if not more. 

A ciurious proof of this is to he found in the habitual language of 
newspaper writers, even the best of the number. I hey constantly 
appeal to what is eulogistically described as a “ healthy popular senti- 
ment',” a “ popular instinct,” and re.ft the claims of statesmen to 
influence and office on the fact that they succeed in hitting the exact 
line which such sentiments or instincts approve. A good illustration 
of this was lately affoi-ded by the most influential paper in England. 
In discussing the question whether or not clergymen ought to be 
allowed to preach certain doctrines which were admitted to be unusual, 
it became necessary to say sorhething of the limits within which it was 
desirable to circumscribe their liberty. The limit laid down was neither 
truth, which might have occurred to some, nor orthodoxy, which might 
have occurred to others. It was simply this-^that clergymen ought to 
publish nothing which they ought not to preach, and that they ought to 
preach nothing which could shock or startle ordinaiy Others of families. 
It did not appear to occur to the writer that ordinary fitthers of families 
might be very ignorant and naivow-minded, and never have paid 
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any attention to theology, or that it would make any difference whether or 
not this were so. His view was, that the use of tlie clergy was to preach 
the kind of matter which the congregation, rightly or not, liked to hear. 
If he went out of that circle, he might be a great philosopher, a sound 
divine, a good man ; but he was not fit to be in charge of an English 
parish. The general sentiment of the congregation was to decide what 
was to be preached to it, and if that sentiment was in any respect blind 
or defective, it was to improve and enlarge itself ; it was not the business 
of any constituted authority, ecclesiastical or civil, to enlarge or im- 
prove it. ^ 

It is in this danger of deifying almost casual public opinions and slight 
and ineffectual public sentiments that the danger of political liberalism 
lies; and it is just the danger to which it ought to be most'Jircply alive, 
and against which it ought to take the most careful precautions, if it is 
ever to redeem the pledge which its title impli(‘s. TJiosc only are entitled to 
the description as well as to the name of liberals, who recognize claims 
of thought and learning, and of those enlarged views of men and insti- 
tutions which are derived from them, to a permanent preponderating 
influence in all the great affairs of lile. The highest function which the 
great mass of mankind could ever be fitted to perfoim, if the highest 
dreams of the most enlightened philanthropists were fully realized, would 
be that of recognizing the moral and intellectual superiority of the few 
who, in virtue of a happy combination of peisonal gifts with accidental ad- 
vantages, ought to be regardt^d as their natural leaders, and of following their 
guidance, not slavishly but willingly, and with an intelligent co-operation. 
It is in the hands of such persons only that national affairs will be handled 
in a magnanimous anfl truly liberal temper, and that the vast wealth and 
power which ages of peace and plenty have stored up can be directed to 
adequate *purpose8. 

Up to the present day minorities, uhich have generally been open to 
the influence of bi-oad and high-minded views of the objects and character 
of national existence, notwithstanding faults which wont far to counter- 
balance even that merit, have, witli immense exceptions and interruptions, 
governed most of the great European nations. They were enabled to do 
BO by institutions which arc now almost universally broken down. Not- 
witlistandiug great baseness, much corruption, and infinite sliortcomings of 
every kind, national affairs have, in modern Europe, been carried on on a 
magnificent scale and with glorious results. Institutions and the vestiges 
of them exist in eveiy natiou, and especially in our own, which still testify 
to the noble views and generous confidence of those who founded them, 
and which have proved by their history that those views were not unsound, 
and that that confidence was not altogether misplaced. 

To take one instance amongst many, was not a firm belief in the notion 
that tlieological truth is both important and attainable, shown by the esta- 
blishment of Christianity in a legal form and with proprietary rights in every 
nation of modem Europe? and was not the wish to guide the minds of men 
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towards what was looked upon as the highest form of truth in itself liberal 
and noble ? It is usually regarded, and possibly with justice, as a great 
discovery of modern wisdom, that governments have, as such, no religious 
character or duties whatever. This may be quite true; but if it is a 
truth, it is one which lowers our conception of the importance of govern- 
ments, and diminishes our interest in their proceedings. One of the 
principal characteristics of our day is the facility with which people 
agree to differ upon every sort of subject, and the readiness with 
which a man’s determination to enrol himself in any one of a consider- 
able number of small coteries, social, political, or religious, is accepted 
as final by the rest of the world. It is, however, a consequence of the saihe 
temper that the pretension to stand aloof from all such coteries is regarded 
with dislike, and indirectly punished by a noiseless excommunication 
which gently extinguishes the influence of the man on whom it falls, and 
quietly shuts him out from all important communication with his neigh- 
Itcurs, though it leaves his character and property untouched. This mode 
of treating all the greatest subjects of thought and Iceling as private indi- 
vidual questions on which no public authority pronounces any opinion 
whatever has, no doubt, many conveniences; but it has also a strong 
tendency to narrow the minds of those who adopt it, and to give us all the 
air of (3 waifs, living each in a separate corner of the house which our 
fathers built, and congiatulating ourselves on the fact that we no longer 
find it necessai) to quairel as to wlio is to give orders, or how the rooms 
are to be arranged. 

The great characteristic danger of our days is the growth of this quiet 
Ignoble lillhness of character and spirit. Unless liberals are able to do 

much in the positive as they have done in llie negative direction, they 
iiifiy eome to be compared to a man who, seeing a high-spirited horse 
plunging and rearing and covered with sweat and foam, says to the 
rider, “ Iloniove the burden of your weight from that noble creature; 
take off the saddle which frets his back, and the cruel bit which galls his 
mouth, and you wdll see that, instead of wasting his strength in useless 
stingglcs, he will travel ten times as far and as fast as you can ride him.” 
If the lider hetitafes to surrender his seat, the bystander is apt to cut his 
giilhs and biing him to the ground. But what becomes of the horse 
■when his bit and bridle are gone? He does not get over more ground 
than before. He does not even prance and cuivet, but, having kicked up 
his heels, shaken his head, and possibly rolled, he crops the grass by 
the roadside in contented ignorance of the hills and plains through which 
he would otherwise have passed. 

Wc have not as yet gone far in the ignominious path which leads to 
national littleness, though the symptoms that we are in danger of entering 
on it are neither few nor unimportant, and require the most careful atten- 
tion of those who have removed — not, certainly, before the time for their 
removal had arrived — many of the securities which we formerly possessed 
for a high-minded management of public affairs. They ought, there- 
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fore, now to set up as high a standard as can be mised of the powers 
and duties of the nation, and to diffuse a knowledge of it as widely 
as possible amongst those whom they have called into the national 
councils. It ought to be an elemcnlavy and universally acknow- 
ledged truth that the whole nation will be disgraced and stultified if 
the changes which have been and will be made in its constitution do not 
make our history even more glorious, our institutions more fruitful and 
venerable, our list of great names and great achievements richer, and 
our national character graver, stronger, and nobler than it has ever 
been before. It would be pedantic to affect to lay down rules as to the 
manner in which such great results could be brought about. Nations 
grow, like men, by exercise; and their function is, in the noble words 
already quoted, to discharge magnanimously and discreetly every ofSce of 
peace and war. Many such offices court our attention, and we should do 
more to promote true liberalism by discharging them in a liberal imperial 
spirit than by any number of reform bills, though these, no doubt, have 
their uses. 

By way of illustration, a single instance may be mentioned which is, 
perhaps, the most instructive of all. By a series of events hardly 
paralleled in the history of the world wc have become the absolute 
masters of the Indian empire, with its 150,000,000 inhabitants. The 
whole fabric of that empire is a monument of energy, skill, and courage, 
and on the whole of justice and mercy, such as the world never saw 
before. IIow are we to deal with this great inheritance bequeathed to 
us by all that ought to touch us to the heart, by the courage of heroes, 
by the wisdom of statesmen, by victory and defeat, by the glories of Plassy 
and As.saye, by the agonies of Afghanistan and Cawnpore? Hero, if 
anywhere, is an oj)portuiuty fur true liberalism ; here is an occasion "where 
not to be great is to be infamous; here is a test which will try our mettle, 
and show whether those wlio have pressed forward to share the govern- 
ment of the country have been prompted by a generous desire to assiuu'; 
functions w'hich they could understand and di.sehargc, or by an ignoble 
impatience of an inferioflfi^ of which their own failure "will supply con- 
clusive evidence. If India is governed as firmly and wisely as it has 
been conquered, we shall have done a great thing, and have taken a 
great step in maiking the governing part of England with that inip('rial 
stamp wliicli is essential to the dignity and self-rc.':pcct of the ruler.s of 
half the world; but if we allow that great empire to bo ruled in a petty 
spirit, and permit its greatest interests lo be decided by the clamour of 
noisy speculators, or hot-headed and narrow-minded bigots, we sliall liave 
been guilty of a mean, illiberal action, and have sho"\vn a temper unworthy 
of the countrymen of those who, instead of luraing enqiires into shop^, 
raised factories into palaces. 

The spirit of true liberalism has seldom been more nobly expressed 
than by one of the most illustrious of all liberals in reference to this very 
subject, “ Nothing under the sun,” said M. de Tocqueville, “ was ever so 
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extraordinary as the conquest, and above all as the government, of Lidia 
by the English ; nothing which from every part of the world more attracts 
men’s attention to that little island the very name of which was unknown 
to the Greeks. Do you believe that after having filled such an immense 
space ill the imagination of mankind, a people can retire from it with 
impunity? For my part I do not believe it. I think that the English 
obey a sentiment which is not only heroic, but just and truly conservative, 
ill determining to keep India at any price, since they have got it. I add, 
that I am perfectly ceitain that they will keep it.” 

India is but one instance of the problems which true liberals must 
solve successfully if their success is to be a blessing and not a curse. 
Hitherto they have been critics. They are now to be authors ; and if 
they fail, their success will prove nothing but imbecility. There is 
hardly an institution in the country from which good fruit is not to be 
got, if they ■will only catch the spirit which presided over its formation. 
In many cases, this has been done with great skill. Very many of the 
reforms which have succeeded each other so rapidly for the last thirty 
years have been liberal, in the positive well as the technical sense; 
but as the class wdiich governs the country grows more numerous, and, as 
the blight and hasty opinions of per.^ons who arc doomed by their circum- 
stances to a content oil, and, tor the most part, unconscious ignorance, 
gradually come to be invested with increasing importance, it becomes a 
matter of the first necessity to impress upon them the rcsponbibilitics 
under which they lie, and to give them, if possible, a glimpse of the sort 
of temper in which they must appioach the preat problems of government, 
if they are ivo] tliily to sustain the bin den which eight centuries of grcatnes‘i 
and glory have laid on their .shoulder, s. 
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ROPING lately amoTigst some 
(lusly papers, trying to find a 
lost report upon British Tariffs 
to lielp me in some very dry 
statistical worlc, 1 came across 
■in old flimsy jilay-hill that had 
resfod in strange comjiany for 
more than twenty years. Its 
bed had been a tape -tied, 
docketed abstract of many bliic- 
bnf)ks, while, over its frail body 
nen* piled some of the heaviest 
pofw-I iw statistics that ever a 
political economist had to read. 

This old play-bill was very 
yellow and very tatleu'd, and 
1 took it tenderly fiom the dark 
hook c.e ^ cavern ia , h'lh it had been imprisoned so long. A.s 1 looked 
at it \^iIh a leeling ol in minfiil jdeasure, it seemed to me to resemble 
the skull of that dead jister which Hamlet ])reac‘he(l ov('i’ amongst the 
grtiaa-^. It called up the memory of more than one honest fellow of 
infinite jest, A\h(ee quips and ei auks were mwer to he heard ag.iin. It 
spoke to me with a <Kli^h(lul c indnur about names and dales which few 
brief chronicles oi the tune cvei jkissoss. I looked at its hare, sinq !i 
record, and was able to trace wiiidxled aeo still pl.istered up into a caiiea- 
tnre ol’ ^oiilh; bad liag(cl}, which liad somehow transfonned ilsoll into 
good eOMiedy; and wall paid pielensioii, ashanud of its low oiigin. An 
old ]>lay-bdl is a witmso that cannot he, and it often tells ns these bJiint 
stones of jiopul n- f.n oui if< Some aclois are jirond of such ])U)ots 
of tht ir (Silly stiu'^eh s, A\]p'e oll.crs buy tin in np, like authors gathering 
in an early aoliiine of milky p- tins, (u- a book wdiich they may have sent 
out with a mistaken dedu ilion. ]♦ is not evciy man Avho has risen, we 
will say, t< a manager’s tin one, wlio hkc'' to see a printed list of names in 
whicli he figma-'-" as a in ike shot a ‘lor, '•ent on betwasm the pieces to 
sing a song, while his inon* iiiip(,rtaiit brethren arc drcvssing for leading 
p.iils. It 1 - not every man wiiu [iridoN Idmself upon being an aristocrat 
in piivate lilt , as well as an arlisi in public, who likes it to he known that 
he was once the ni liu piop of a siiihurhan saloon, A^'hicll struggled to give 
adulterated play s, w uiioub the Jc^gal .sanction of a licence. It is not every 
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lady who likes to see a record nearly a quarter of a century old, in which 
bhc was then represented a little older than she wishes to be thought now. 
It is i-Ot every ornament of the stage who wishes it to be known that he 
was made, not born, and had to work his way upwards through a long 
apprenticeship of drudgery. 

The old play-bill which I held in my hand was also not without its 
lessons to me. It told me that I, too, was mortal, like the rest. I saw in 
it a ri'llection of my gray hair and my wrinkled face. It dragged me 
aw'ay fiom the present into the past, and opened the doors of enchanted 
palaces onee moic, that had been closed to me too long. I was earned 

back to the tiiiu* wdien the coarsest puppet appeared to me as an angel 

A\ithoiit st lings ; when giants spoke to me as living, breathing ogre^, and 
not as padded supers upon stilts; and wdien the \ilest dauhs of scenery, 
Avith a ft‘W gingerbread trappings, were accepted with Joy anrl ihaiikliilness 
as fairy-land. I had not then tasted the bitter apple of the tree of 

knowledge; I knew of no blank side to the medal; I had not peeped 

behind the scenes. The vill.iin, in linglets, struck terror to my heart; 
the heroine, in white, seemed to me all beauty and all goodness; the aged 
iaiher, in a tow wig, who could not pay his rent, and wdio w'ould not 
rive up possession of his cottage, appeared to me as an injured martyr; 
the comic man and maid- servant, with the song of “ WJien a Little Farm 
we keep,” made me throAV my sweetstuff to them, as a reward for their 
faithfulness to their old master; and even the footman, in faded plush, 
who came on to sweep the stage, or to take off a chair, appeared to me 
as a gorgeous being of another world. 

hly independent theatrical experiences began very early — perhaps 
before I had touched my ninth year. T possessed a knack of peisuading 
\hcise who had chaige of me to let mo have my ow’n way, and a jiow'er of 
making them believe that I should not abuse their confidence. The result 
was, that I was let out of a back-door when the whole household thought 
I w^as in hod, and allowed to feast myself, unguided, in the theatrical 
orehaid, between the hours of six and nine i*.m. My promise to return 
heme by the latter hour w’as never broken, and whatever may be thought 
of the loose manner in which I was brought up, I leai-iit some sterling 
lessons in punctuality and respect for j^romises from this, which I have 
never forgotten in after life. 

The funds for my youthful wanderings in fc areh of the sublime and 
beautiful were obtained from an old money-box — the nursery bank of 
deposit for sixpences given me by uncles and aunts. We all know how 
money can be drawn from such a prison-house. A knife is thrust 
through the mouth of the Ijox ; the box is tilted until a sixpence or a 
shilling is caught upon the broad blade; and then the knife is drawn 
gently out with its precious load, as bakings are drawn from an oven. 

With the money obtained in this way — my own rightful property — 
I crept out of that dear old back-door amongst the fowls, the unwashed 
coaches, and the stables, trotted along the hard roads to my favourite 
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play-lioiisc, and took my place with llic ciowd at the gallciy entrance. 
The company an as roui^h, but good iialuicd, and 1 soon made liicnds with 
some of the oldti visitois. When the black door opened at last, with 
a rattling of chains, al least so il them apiieaicd to me, I nas earned 
off my kgs up the woiii stone slops, jiist the daik, gicasy walls, and 
undei the llickeiing gas-jds, until 1 nas jammed against the watch-box 
of the surly money-takei . 1 alwajslcU a tightness of the chest at this 

point, but even then 1 pitied the man mIio had to icceive my sixpence* 
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'i Jio Galloiy 


He seemed to me to be buried iiialnimr tomb, with no escape from siilFo- 
cation. .As fai as 1 can recollect, lie nas stout and full-blooded, which 
made his chance noise, and his tcmpci nas not good, nhich only added 
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to liis danger. My thin bixpence, with tight grasping in my pocket, had 
almost become a pait of my hand, and it seemed to me an age before 
I could detach it, pay it into the wnall hole, and snatch my tin ticket in 
exchange. During this time a number of taller visitors had bought their 
passes over my head, and I heard their heavy tramp on the stairs as 
they rushed to secuie their seats. At last I crept under the arms of 
the crowd, struggled past the check-taker at the swing-door, and tlie 
orange-woman with bills, and tumbled over the chipped forms into my 
glittering paradise. The gust of escaped gas and old orange-peel which 
welcomed me at the door was never forgotten. When I smell any thing 
like it now, whether in chapel, lecture-hall, or law court, it always 
suggests a theatre ; and visions of old actors, old green curtains, and old 
orchcstias rise up before me, which I cannot drive away. 



Paesiun Week dt the Play 


When I first entered my fiist gallery, I found men and boys lying 
at full length on the front seals, shouting out for their lost companions, 
and displaying the selfishness of human nature in the most violent manner! 
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When, however, the excitement had subsided, and the whole jelly-like 
mass had settled down into something like order, a little play was given to 
more generous feelings. As an unprotected youngster 1 had nothing to 
complain of. 1 was invited into a good seat that I had not earned, was 
allowed to read the hard names in the playbill as payment for this kind- 
ness, and might have been well-fed with mutton- pies and beer for nothing 
if I had felt hungry. Much liquor was consumed, and no wonder, con- 
sidering the heat of the place ; but in spite of many bodily discomforts, 
the gallery folks, especially in the front row, contrived to get more 
enjoyment for their sixpences than most of the box visitors did for their 
half-crown. When I thought that my time was nearly np, 1 tore myself 
away from the scene of enchantment on the stage, and asked an old gen- 
tleman at the back of the gallery (old gentlemen go to galleries, sometimes, 
like Charles Lamb and his sister) what the liour was by his watch. Ilia 
answer warned me to be olF, and punctuality in my first engagement 
obtained me permission to go again. 

In this w'jiy I visited my favourite theatre many times, and saw its 
fortune flickering like a candle in a high wind. It guttered down at last 
and finally went out, but not without a severe struggle. Its prices were 
lowered one half, all through the house; and instead of crowding into the 
gallery, as 1 once did, for sixpence, I walked coolly into the pit like a young 
gentleman. Its old company went away, one by one, and one by one a 
new company arrived to supply tlieiv places. The old company were 
sterling actors of force and dignity, who kept themselves to themselves, 
a.s actors should do ; the new company were mostly poor, ragged make- 
bhifts, collected from the Theatie Koyal, Salisbury Plain, and sueh-like 
dramatic nurseries. In projiortion as they knew little of their business, 
or had no real calling for it, so did they hung about the front of the house, 
making iViends of the audience, and touting for customers at their 
frequent benefits. By degrees the drama got more and more neglected. 
The check-takers also grew careless ; and often when money was most 
wanted behind the scenes there was nobody to take it before them. 
You could sometimes walk in and out along the half-lighted passages 
unquestioned. Apologies for shortcomings were always being made by 
the unfortunate manager. One night the band — the devoted band — 
which had dwindled down like the celebrated something at the battle of 
something else, summoned spirit enough to strike, before they were 
staivcd into abject submission, and tlie play was, therefore, scrambled 
through without music. Wiong scenes wci e often pushed on by rebellious 
bcene-shifters witli an air that told you to come and alter them yourself, 
if you were not satisfied, 'fhe theatic was olten closed for two or three 
days, “for repairs,” and opened again suddenly — unannounced — looking 
more dirty than ever. At last the drama was given up, and a mixed 
entertainment was invented, consisting chiefly of a song, an experiment 
with laughing gas, another song, a clog-hornpipe, a recitation, a little 
tumbling, and some imitations of popular actors. I kept faithful to the 
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old house through all its changes, in a spirit which I had probably caught 
from the domestic dramas, and never once bvpko iny compact to be home 
as the clock struck nine. 

With this experience of the inside of a play-house, gained, so to speak, 
underground, 1 was much amused to hear ' day that a family fiiend 
meant to give me a tieat. lie was a schoolmaster by profession, but not 
my schoolmaster, and though he ohjccttd lo theatres Upon principle (1 
never knew ejpftetly what he Tiicant by that), he saw fW hftHh in going 
to a play-house during Passion-week to hear an astronn^ipnl lecture, 
illustrated by an On cry. That was what he called ftmmPtnent and 
instruction combined ; ko o/F we started, with the feill Iknijly Panction, lo 
the appointed theatre. 

Those only wlio have been to a playhouse under these cireunistances 
can realise the eifect which such a lecture lias ujioii a cheerful, brilliant 
building. The empty (irchestra was like a chilling tank of cold water, 
the silent Stage, halt tilled with a few tables, and the lecturer’s appanuus 
w.is like a deserted shop; whije the bare benches and the gaping boxei 
2 na(l(* the few people in the pit huddlo together fm waiiiith. They weie 
mo^t'y eountry people, who*^i 4 Ciabably tlioughtthey were seeing an ordinary 
play, or persons ulio came to periorm u solemn duty by learning some- 
thing about llic “ solar system,” Jf their faci's were any guide to their 
feelings, they looked Ivwildered and unhappy, with tlie exception of cne 
individual, who s“eme(l to despise the woiulers of the luiiveise. 

This was the entertainment — amusing and iiisti acting — which my 
guide liad brought iii<' lo for a treat. My insolvent tlieatrc, in its most 
degraded peiiod, was never as dull as this. Wluii the lecturer came on 
with a jaunty air, and began to patronize, without clearly explaining, tin* 
Iiilinite, I thought 1 knew liis vojee and maimer, although he was disguised 
in very clerical evening dress, ills style of jdaying with tlie Orrery — 
an ajiparatus, by ihe way, which was most croaking ftud unmanageable— - 
was so like that of a juggl'er hiindiing tlic cups and balls, that 1 watched 
him still closer, instead of picking my cap to pieces, as I, at first, felt 
inclined to do, and Boon traced jfl him the broken-down manager of my 
insolvent theatre. I was gbout to impart my knowledge, with youthful con- 
fidence, to my guide, when we were interiupted by a dibcoidopted mariner, 
who had diiftcd into this unhappy pent in pearcli of amusement. 

“ Hi, mate,” he said, loudly, to my Bevcrc eompauion, after a number 
of preparatory grunts, “ when’s the broad-sword combat goin’ to begin ? ” 

My severe companion knew nothing about broad-sword combats, 
though I did, and lie treated the qucstlpn with swelling contempt. The 
sailor, baffled in this quarter, addressed himself at once to tlic lecturer, 
and loudly demanded his money back, when he was told that he would 
see no play. I need scarcely pay that I secretly sympathised with the 
Siiilor. lie looked round the h^use, to make sure that he was in a theatre, 
and then loudly .'shouted ini' th® British Drama. He was coaxed out of 
the hou'^p, at last, by one of the door-keepers ; and the lecturer, piobably 
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glad of an excuse to hurry through his lecture, professed to be so disturbed 
by the interruption, that he could hardly tell the sun from the moon. 

As we were going home a little earlier than we should otherwise have 
done, my severe guide mourned over the instruction wc had been deprived 
of by a rude boor ; and, in a moment of weakness, anxious to show my 
knowledge, I told him the story of my stolen visits to the play, and my 
recognition of an old hack entertainer in the lecturer. My youthful con- 
fidence was abused ; my story was carried home, no doubt with a good 
intention, and I was tried by a full family court-martial. As I showed no 
particularly leprous stains, and had kept my character for punctuality in 
returning Irom rny evening wanderings, I and those who had helped me 
were fully pardoned. It was held, however, that as I had seen nothing 
but the lowest dramatic models, my taste was possibly corrupted ; and to 
remedy this, 1 an as to be jmt through a course of legitimate play-going. 
From this happy moment 1 went the whole round of the leading theatres. 
I Avas taken to huge temples where tragedy held undisputed sway, and 
where misguided country visitoi-vs were often made as unhajipy by the 
dagger and the boAvl, as those other country visitors had been by the 
Orrery and the astionomical lecturer. 

1 Avas taken to smaller theatres, where comedy and farce were served 
out Avith no niggardly hand, and Avherc tlie Avhole roaring, swaying audience 
only presented tA\'o kinds of iaees — one laughing at the piece of hmnour 
just caught, the other petting ready to laugh at the joke to come. 

From this least of meirimeut I pjissed to auotlier small, and far less 
gorgeous, playhouse — to the Theatre Koval, Purgatory, in fact, where no 
one could sit, or see, or bieathc, or hear, ni comloiL; where eveny man’s 
knee was against CAeiy man’ll back; where hats and little boys Aveie 
crushed; but where every one oroAvded to be entranced with high 
melodrama. Iso one thought of the ciamp, the draught, or the heat, 
while the longe.st but most interesting of stojies was being woiked out 
on the stage, Avith incidents that made the pit visitors gape with terror. 

From melodrama and its excitement, which Mant me home with 
flushed cheeks and staring eyes, I was taken to the opera, where every- 
thing was placid, refined, and handled with kid glovei. 

It was long before I took kindly to this last theatrical feast, although 
tempted by the sugared melodies of the immortal Barhiire, 

Musing over iny old play-bill, surrounded by hard facts, I was reminded 
that life has an imaginative aide, which it is wise to nourish. It is not 
well that little children should be crammed with play-going, as I Avas in 
my youth, until they find they have exhausted a refining pleasure in the 
hour when they most require it. Let them go in liberally measured 
moderation to all play-houses, — houses oi pantomime and burlesque, of 
comedy and farce, of opera, melodrama, and ])lay, of tragedy Avith Hamlet 
A la Tom Sayers, or Hamlet a la mode ; let them go to all. It is part of 
the education of life ; no harm, but much good will come from it ; let 
them go to all. 



Italian politics are of so much importauce in the current history of 
Europe, that, in the course of a scamper in the north of Italy this year, I 
took the opportunity of paying a visit to the celebrated “ Quadrilateral,” 
so as to be able to form some idea of the difficulties the Italians would 
have to surmount in their anticipated attempt to turn the Austrians out 
of Venetia. 

Not having been able to find in England any descripticni of these im- 
portant works, about which the Austrians are so careiul to ]>revent any 
information from getting abroad that their maps do not even notice the 
existence of the principal forts — and they do not allow the sale of any 
map of the country on a scale large enough to show well the features of 
the ground, — it seems that it will not be without interest to relate wdiat 1 
saw. In crossing from Italian Lombardy into Austrian Lombardy Venice, 
a short delay occurs at the Italian frontier town of Besenzano, and the 
Austrians take one in hand at Peschiera. I'he Italians are gtmtle and 
amiable in their treatment, as becomes the winners, and the slight 
detention one is subjected to is made thoroughly enjoyable by the 
beautiful view over the Lake of Garda, with the fine old castle and town 
of Dcsenzano below you in the foreground. On one side an Italian will 
point out with siitisfaction the tower of Solferino, and, on the other, the 
works the Austrians are now throwing U]) near Pastrengo, tliat famous 
position, to impede an advance upon Verona. It is on getting to 
Pc.>chiera that one’s troubles begin. In order that there may be ample 
time for a thorough overhaul of one’s luggage, and that all passpoi ts may 
be duly scrutinized, the train is delayed there for an hour and ten minutes; 
and we were, therefore, all turned into a dreary, barrack-looking room, 
which we were chuffly informed was u cafe. Not feeling presently 
hungry, I preferred passing my time in taking a little stroll ; so, descend- 
ing the stairs of the station, and passing under the railway bridge, I 
walked towards a little fort I had observed while passing in the train. 
This fort appeared to be of late construction. The entrance is in the rear, 
which consists of a wall about twenty-two feet high, flanked by a capon- 
niere containing two guns and some loopholes. Across the centre of the 
fort, from front to rear, are a line of bomb-proofs, forming a masonry 
traverse, alongside of which runs the ramp conducting on to the rampart 
at the salient angle of the work. There are also casemates under the 
flank, in which the soldiers were living ; and these casemates, runnmg 
right through to the escarp wall, formed a casemated battery, sweeping 
the railway and ground on the flank, which has been cut lower than that 
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in front, with this object. The masonry of these casemates, however, is 
quite subject to destruction from a distance, although it has probably been 
considered that it was sufficiently covered from any but direct fire by 
the higher glacis of the front fiices. The men seemed to be stowed pretty 
thick in these casemates, the bods nearly touching one another ; and they 
were good big beds, which made me rather think they were made to 
contain two. The windows woic small, and closed with iron shutters : 
altogether they were fine bomb-proofs; but I hardly think they would have 
passed the scrutiny of our barrack sanitary reformers, although, as the 
IsittQv -nawely remark in their report on the casemates at Dover Castle, 
evidently making an effort to do justice when justice is due, “ possibly 
might save some life dining a siege I ” The use of the iron shutters to 
those windows I suppose to be to prevent the splinters of shells from 
coming in through the windows ; it could hardly be intended that the 
garrison should retreat to ])lacoH like that, and hold them after the fort 
was carried by assault. They could make no active resistance, and the 
temptation to smoke them out might be too great, especially to Frenchmen 
accustomed to Algei ian wjirfarc . Besides, the bomb-proof traverse 



across the lort and the casemates under the ilank, the rest of the interior 
space is almost all taken up b}' otlu'i bomb-prools — one seemed to be the 
guard-room — and these w'cre loophole<l so as to form a kind of interior 
defence. There were not more than one oi two guns mounted on each 
Dice, some of which — probably rifled guns — were placed under wooden 
butts on the rampart. 

But my inspection of this fort was quite against all law, and when the 
guard had got over their astonishment at the sudden apparition of a 
stranger walking about on their ramparts, I informed that I must come 
dow'D, which I was then perfectly ready to do, taking care to come by a 
different Vf9y to that I had ascended, so as to complete the tour. Talking 
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to my friends, therefore, and aifecting not quite to understand their pro- 
testations, I finished niy survey, and, bidding them good-day, walked out ; 
and, taking a circuit, returned to examine the outside, which showed 
merely a ditch, with a sloping escarp about twenty feet high, Hanked by 
caponnifercs at the angles, the heads of the caponni^res being rounded, and 
appearing to me to be indifferently flanked. 

But the garrison was aroused, and I was soon interrupted by a swarm 
of men on the pjirapels, wdio signified their disapprobation of my pro- 
ceedings. I tlierefore left that part altogether, and returned towards the 
station. The other detached forts »seemcd from their outer appearance 
to be nnicli after Ibis lype; but the rear, instead of being straight and 
flanked by a caponniere, was formed by a circular keep flanking 

two loopholcd walls, forming a re-entering angle, thus *. The rear 

of all thcbe forts is of masonry, and the entire width covered by the 
works being small compared with the range of modern weapons, it seemed 
to me that they might be destroyed by firing right over the position. 

The fortress proper of Pcscliiera is a bastioned work of five fronts, 
^vitll good escarps and a wet ditch, through -which the IMincio flows, 
'fhe situjition is, however, low ; and the escarps being very imperfectly 
covered, it couhl make little resistance after the detached forts had fallen. 
TIu' attack is abo iacilitaled by the iinjierfcct view the works have of the 
ground in front, on aceonnt of its being broken np by hollows. 

1 was W'alkiiig along the road tow'ards the town, and had stepped off 
it a few jiaees tow'ards whore the river w’as flowing through the ditch, to 
look about me at tlic w^'dls and the river — wdien, turning to go back to 
the sl.'itioM, ont Irom among some liiiyhtackb darted two Austrian soldiers, 
wlio yelled to me to “ Halt ! ” — and, on my doing so, proceeded to signify 
to me lliat 1 ninst accompany lliein into the Citadel. I accepted this 
invitation with the politeness tliat becomes a person wdio has no choice, 
though it struck me that it must be a very active state of suspicion 
that could find any great danger to the fortress in my little deviation 
li'om the road; and it was anytlilng but pleasant, as I could hardly hope 
to get back before the tiain started. Perhaps, too, I should be cast into an 
Austrian dungeon, with no clumcc of getting out but, like Baron Trenck, 
by picking my wa}' through a 9-fcet w'all with a crooked nail : or perhaps 
1 might bo driven to relieve ray dreary solitude by forming an intimate 
personal bitradship with a spider, like Silvio Pellico. In these imromantic 
days I could not hope that ray adv(*nture wrauld terminate like San 
Michele, who, being taken np as a sj»y wdiilc studying fortification among 
these veiy works some 350 ytai^ ago, was released and taken into the 
seiwicc of his captors, and built many W'orks for them — the present 
Ibrtress of Verona among the number. I endeavoured to signify to my 
captors that, Avithout at all wishing wantonly to influence their movements, 
I should be glad if they Avould come along as briskly as they felt them- 
selves able, and explained how that I Avas not an Italian patriot, but merely 
a harmless British tourist seeking recreation ; to furnish proof of which I 
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put my hand to my pocket for my passport. “ Nein, nein," said he, with 
an air of indignant virtue, fancying he smelt a bribe, and, with deep, savage 
mutterings, intended either tt) raise tlie price, or perhaps, because his habit 
being to live among the haystacks, like a wild beast crouching to catch 
unwary strangers, lie was growling delight at his success. 

I therefore recpiested that I might as soon as possible see the officer of 
the guard, who, on my stating the case, j-equested me to go with a subaltern 
to the commandant. The gay and Joyous subaltern was an exact counter- 
part of his fellows in England, for like all the Austrian officers, he seemed 
to bo quite what we understand by the word “gentleman,” which in 
general in some other continental nations I liave seen the officers ar enot. 
The commandant being out for a walk, was represented by a liltle stout 
officer wdio treated the ((iiestion in a dignified and serious manner. Having 
explained myself, the Croat, iny captor, was called upon to testify against 
me, which he did ailer the manner of his kind, his barbarian nature being 
subdued in compliance Avilh the forms of military discipline. Wilh his 
nose in the air, thorelore, and the little fingers lonchitjg the seams of the 
trousers, this truculent ruffian delivered hims-elfot (he charge lu' had com- 
posed against me — eomjiosed, I say, ibr the Jetiglh of liis .s])eceh wms quite 
out of proi)ortion to (lie simple little ofience 1 had cot\mii(red, and could 
not have been mon* coj)iouH and more detailed if lie had detected me in a 
conspiracy to undermine and blow up the prineijial magazine ol' the forti-ess. 
1 emjdoyed this period in scrutinizing the man’s features Avith a vicAv to a 
portiait, tor anything more savage than the Jiiccof that close-cropped blue- 
breeched barbariaM, il is impossible to (-(tneeive. 

The stout liltle ollieu having A\iiglied the evidence, and clearly not 
knoAving A\jiat to do, a Ki'il jiic wliac J wauled to do iioav ; to Avhich I 
rei)lied, that I deslied to he oil' by the (rain Avhieh started in live minutes, 
and that I feared Imiglit be l.ile : jiondering, therefore, again, lie at length 
delh^ercd judgment that he avouUI eo Avith me to the station, and if iheie 
ajipeared to be nothing against me, I might depart. So oil' Ave set, the 
stout little (iffi< er and I, delilierately and Jeisui ely : he knoAving the Avays 
of the country, jirobably anus A\ell uAvare that the train Avould not go 
Avithout tin* mis.sing traveller, and beguiling the lime by eiuleavouring to 
entrap me into contradictitig my former account of mysilf, “Are jou 
then in the service of the Pope?” &c. &c. Ah! mottsieur, voKS vous ites 
(’chapjh'j" said the commissary of passports on our arrival, from Avhicli I for 
the first time became aware that wc were considered as prisoners till our 
passports had proved us honest men; and then ensued another jmdonged 
consultation between this functionury and the office r : jirobably they came 
to the conclusion that my aberratiens were men^Jy an instance of the 
national insanit}^, and I Avas finally alloAA^od to take luy scat in the carriage ; 
the officer coming to me at the lust with u word of Avaruiug that 1 must 
be very careful about looking at the Ibits.” 

The source of the strength of the Austrian position in Italy, is not, as it 
seems to me, at all indicated by the exuression “ the Quadrilateral.” There 
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certainly are two rivers, the Mincio and the Adige, on each of which are 
two fortresses ; Peschiera and Mantua on the former, and Verona and 
Legnano on the hitter ; but this position has been broken into without 
settling the question of the Austrian occupation, which would not be the 
case if the strength was in “ the Quadrilateral.” In 1848, the Piedmontese 
without much dilHculty took Peschiera, and the Quadrilateral was therefore 
no more ; but the Austrians in the loUowing year were no less able to do 
that which their positions were created to enable them to do, viz. to issue 
forth and reconquer all that had been taken from them, which they effected 
in a five days’ campaign. 

On the other hand, in 1790, when the French had seized Verona and 
Peschiera, tivo members of the Quadrilat(n“al as it was in those days, 
Napoleon fidt himself unable to continue his coiiquehts much beyond the 
Mincio whilst the Austrians held Mantua. T'his fortress is situated in the 
midst of a lake formed by the Mincio, and communicating with the main- 
land only by causeways, is, of com sc, very difficult to capture ; but its 
strength cuts in two ways; for the same cause which makes it difficult for 
an enemy to get in, makes it easy for him to prevent the garrison from 
getting out : so that, in fact, the force of the army inside is probably 
neutralized by an equal or smaller number of invaders, which is no more 
than they would do in the open field. Napqleon in 1796, with a force of 
about 10,000, blockaded in it an aimy of 14,000, on one occasion raising 
the blockade to beat a relieving aimy of 60,000 men under Wurniser, of 
whom a lemnant of 20,000 succeeded in finding refuge at last in the 
fortiess, which was then again blockaded by the French. The fortress 
held out fiom the middle of June, 179G, till February 1797, during which, 
in addition to the two attempts at relief by Wurmser’s aimy, two were 
made by an army of the same strength (60,000) under Alvinzi ; so that, in 
fact, the possession of Mantua by the Austrians, although he was able to 
lock them up in it, obliged Napoleon to fight no less than seven pitched 
battles (in only one of Avhich he Avas defeated), before ho could pursue 
his concpiests any fai'ther. “ The Quadrilateral” could hardly do more. 

It is the entrenched camp at Veionii that gives the Austiians such a 
firm footing in Italy; so long as that foi tress is in their possession, neither 
can an invader enter the Austrian States from the side of Italy, nor can 
Italy ever feci secure against the leconquest of Lombardy by the Austrians 
whenever a faA'^ourable opportunity shall present i.bclf. They have been 
beaten out of Lombardy thirteen times, and have recovered it twelve : 
far, indeed, did Louis Napoleon’s performance fall short of his promise to 
free Italy “ to the Adriatic,” when he not only gained a bare half of the 
actual territory, but left his adversary in such a position, that the country 
taken from him remains entirely at his mercy. 

The strength of the position of Verona, consists in the fact that it 
forms a dep6t in which all the strength of the Austrian empire may be 
concentrated, by means of communications which are extremely well pro- 
tected by the natural strength and difficulty of the Alpine passes, and 
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^vhicll pass througli the Tyrol, the most loyal of the hereditary states : and 
that from this strong entrenched camp they inay jioiir over the plains of 
Lombardy without meeting anywhere with any position of great natural or 
artificial strength in which they may be opposed. IIow deficient Mantua 
was in respect of the security of its communications, is shown by the 
reverses suffered by the relieving armies in 1796-7 : and the little assist- 
ance its garrison could afford in those operations, is another point in 
which Verona is far superior. In fact, Napoleon I. could operate against 
the Austrian communications with Mantua without exposing his own: 
in the case of Verona this could not 1 h‘ done — nnd this makes all the 
difference. 

The town of Verona lies on both banks of the Adige; on the south the 
country is all of a flat character, on the north, the last spurs of the Alps 
come close down upon the river. These Northern hills, therefore, com- 
mand the whole town, and necessarily tiike in i-cverse all the works that 
surround the south side, the distance of which, though considerable, is 
quite within the range of rifled artillery ; they form, in fact, the key «>f the 
position. The interior line of defences consists of the old bastioned fronts, 
among wliich are some of the earliest specinnms of the bastion system. 
They have been altered in parts according to llie modern German ideas, 
i. e. d(*tached escarp walls have been formed, and low flanking casemates in 
the ditch, giving very small amount of flanking fire, as it seemed to me, 
and, doing away with the counterscarp wall, they have formed a slope gentle 
enough for inlautry to issiie from in large bodies for the pur2)Ose of making 
sorties. 

This interior lijie ib surrounded b}' a double line of detached forts; 
the total number of wliieb amount to forty. The space included by those 
on the south side is suflicii'ut for the largest army that could bo assembled, 
who could lie there ijj ]>ertet't security against any enemy on the right ))ank 
of the Adige. A regtilar attack on works in such a position, with an 
army i>osted behind them, would be a hojieless kind of atfuir; and, siij>- 
l)osiiig it to be successful, and the Austrians driven aei’oss the Adige, the 
work uould not then be complete, they would not be driven right out 
of the country any more than the Kussians were obliged to leave 
the north side of Sebastopol after we had taken the south. Indeed, in 
some respects, the case w ould lie w'orse, because at SebastojK)! the distance 
of the hills on the north side \va^ considerable, compared -with the range 
of smooth-bored guns; whereas, if an Austrian army held the northern 
heights at Verona, they coidd i>revent any enemy entering the town ; nor 
would they iiave much conipunctkm about knocking the town and its 
monuments to pieces, as they have doju to many towns in Italy; for they 
consider them (memy’s iwopcrty, as they an*. 

An examination of the forts on the south side does not load to the 
solution of tlic (question I was inquiring into. The character of the forts 
is much like those at Pesehiera, and the flatness of the country and the 
thickness of the trees tind the crojis prevent any observation of the position, 
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iia a whole, or of their mutual co-operation with oiio another. On the 
north, it is quite the reverse; and, as it appealed to me that. the 
northern forts are tlie very essence of tho whole alFair, I devoted 
mytelf to examining their character and that of the country they com- 
manded, so as to realize the opposition they might offer to a besieging 
army and the difficulty there would be in effecting their destruction or 
capture. 

On the north side of Verona, there are two mountain spurs which 
ii2)proach very close to the river Adige. On one of these a portion of the 
town stands, and it is enclosed by the ancient fortifications, with square and 
semicircular towers at intervals, whose massive avails running along the 
crest of the hill form a oonspicuous object in a view of the city. These 
it)rts have no rcg\ilar ditch and counterscarp, and could, therefore, offer no 
resistance to a regular attiick. The other spur was not enclosed by works 
111 former timch. In modern days, however, it cannot be neglected ; and, 
accordingly, the Austrians liave occupied it by detached forts, and they 
liavc also placed forts in advance of the old line of works that occupy tho 
(tthcr spur. 

The tuo spins above mentioned lire separated by a very deep valley, 
th'* stc'('p sides of whieh ari‘ covered with fields, gardims, orchards, &c., 
and by vinos growing ni ten aces. 

I'lii' hillbido 111 front of the forts is also of the same character; and as 
the finds arc* situated on the summit of the hills, they do not directly 
command much of the ground beyond the comparatively flat part imme- 
diately aiound them. 

It is this consideration tl»al often makes steep and apparently very 
strong ground less advantageous as a military j)ositioii thiui at first sight 
It, might seem. The very steepness may pi event its being seen, and an 
attacking enemy may find cover close under your very guns; as, indeed, 
was the case at the battle of the Alma, ulioic Lord liaglan and his staff 
jjosted themselves close under the llus.sian position, uhere the shot ranged 
o\ er their heads ; but ilie steepness of tlie ground preventing them from 
being actually seen, they weie, in point of fact, in perfect security. The 
French attack on the right, too, at tho same battle, was probably much 
facilitated from the same condition of the ground. 

The foils alone, theiefore, will not enable the Austrians to hold these 
hills, but there mu^t be an army manoeuvring under })rotection of them; 
and viewed in this light, it may be said that it would be almost impossible 
for an enemy to inflict any great blow on the army encamped inside 
without first destroying the uork^-; and if the works should be of such 
strength that nothing short of a legular siege would suffice for their 
destruction, it would reejuire time and means for the purpose far gi’eater 
even than were expended at Sebastopol, inasmuch as the facilities for 
pouring in relief are very ranch greater than the Russians had the 
advantage of iu the latter case; and the works being of a permanent 
character, prejiared long beforehand, would offer obstacles such as 
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would probably have kept us another year if they had existed at 
Sebastopol. 

But, as it seems to me, the works do not possess that amount of 
strength ; they could be destroyed by rifled guns without the process of a 
regular siege, and even it would not have been impossible to destroy them 
with the smooth bore. 

The detached forts on the nortlicrn hills are of two kinds; two of the 
larger ones are miusonry redoubts, the guns just sweeping the top of 
the hill, and one having a tower, the other a loopholed blockhouse in the 
interior, and they are flanked by caporinieres. 

If artillery were brought against these works they would fall help- 
lessly, like the Russian works which we knocked to pieces in a few days 
at Boiiiarsund. 

-The other works are towers which consist of two concentric rings of 
thick walling, the outer one being pierced with tweKe embrasures, which 
have iron shutters, the space between the walls being arched over. The 
guns are mounted on an uppm* floor, anil a galleiy for musketr}' runs 
round the tower about on the Je\< I of the ground. 

A work of this nature' could offer no rcsistaiue to an attack by 
artillery ; hardly, indeed, could the guns in them be served. The Italians 
hold that men cannot stop in tlu'se toweis when the guns are being fired, 
on account of tlie noise, but probably tlie Tedesclii have nerves that are 
equal to these trials; but the s]diiiters of masonry from the walls, wlien 
struck, would kill as many men, ])robably, as tlic shot tljemselves. And 
moreover, inappropriate as masonry in any foi-iii is iii such a position, the 
construction of these U»wers is esf)ceially bad and liable to quick destruc- 
tion, because from the aiches resting on the front wall, instead of on 
radiating pier- walls, the inevitable damage that would be done to the 
front wall would cai'iy with it the immediate downfall of the whole 
structure. The Malakhofi’ lower at Sebastojiol, which was probably of 
the same construction, was swei)t otf the face of the cailh on the first 
day’s firing, and these would, piobably, siifrer the same fate. 

The summit of the luiige of hills opposite to these forh where a 
besieging enemy would take his position is about 1,000 yards distant, and 
as bigb, or higher; tlu'y are therefore within easy battering range of 
rifled guns ; ami the quantity of exposed masonry they present, and 
consequent little resistance they are calculated to make to artillery 
fire, will be best appreciated from the sketches taken from the hills 
west of Avesa, in the diiection in whloli a besieger’s battery might 
probably be placed — they show, therefore, e.\actly what lie would have 
to fire at. 

An attack on Verona from this side no doubt presents some difllculties ; 
but the effects would be much more decisive than any other attack that 
could be made. An attack on Verona at all implic's that the Austrians 
are not at that time able to meet their enemies in the field, but it would 
be very hazardous to undertake it, leaving any large bodies of troops 
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bohind ; at unless they can be well looked after, and prevented from 
attacking the besieger himself in rear. 

Tlie capture or blockade of Peschildi^ ts, therefore, an indispensable 
preliminary; but the lesLslaiice this fortreas could offer has not been found 
by experience to be of sufficient duration for the purpose. In 1847 it 
only held out for about a fortnight against the Italians. Supposing 
Pcsc'hiera to linve fallen, the neltt step Would be to occupy sortie position 
which should rover the aimy besieging Verona from an attack in rear, by 
tioc^ps coming fioiii tlie Tyrol. 

The couise of the Adige, till about eight miles from Varona» la nearly 
jiarallcl to the Lake (larda, and about eight miles Pcom it, the space 
between them being occupied by the Mdrtte Arrived near 

Ptistrcngo, it turns sharp to the eastward, and runs throUgh Vetorta at a 
dv timer ol’ eight or nine miles: in this part of its courJite^fcim country on 
its noilh is moniitnimnis and on the south ihit. 

The lond lliiou'^b the l yrol runs clo^e to the river, and which, until 
il lake^’ the luiii to the eaMwuid, is hemmed in. by inountnins on either 
‘ id(\ v liK h lu'f ( I ih , therefore, eommand the road; and this makes the 
] >0'^ session (U tin ^ lulls ol immense importance to the Austiians; and, 
lor the niK- ]( ison, an enemy intending to attack Verona must occupy 
.soim ibtiong j)OMljo]i on llicm A\ilh his eovoring aimy. The most favoiii- 
able hpol loi ill Viisl nans to d( feud these lulls is PASiimNGO — where a 
sli’<jng enlreneh(d camp ivS being foiincd accordingly — a strong natural 
] ( iiion, A>hieh bos always bteii of importance in all Itfili.m w.ars. 
Being ou the lipbt bank of the Adige, und the road being on the left, it 
lorms a natural iCte-fk-ponl^ its jiossossion gi\inglbe Austiians command 
of both sides of the liver, and, so long as they held it, it would be impos- 
sible to nUack Veiona. A battle was fought for the possession of it 
in 1847, and an entrenched camp was formed here in the wars of the 
French Revolution; and some works are now being throw'U up, probably 
with the same object. 

'J he entrenched camp that is being formed here will unite the advan- 
tages of both Pc chicra and Verona, and will be stronger than either of 
tln'in. No notice as yet gi\ cn of those tvoiks has attached to Uiem their full 
importance. Tirey have been alluded to as “batteries lo command Lalce 
Garda.” Lake Gai’ula can take very good nHWe of itRelfj alty bat;tcrie8 that 
might be required to command it might be thrown up Whan wanted in a 
cou])lc of hours. But the works being made here are forts, forming 

an entii'cly new p(6Bitimi. If well constructed it will probably he a most 
formidable addifion to the difficulties the Italians will liav« to overcome 
in tlie course of their enterprise, for an attack on it will be extremely 
difficult. The neck of hind between the Adige and the lake, on which 
iLe forts arc being coiisti iicted, is here not more than four miles across; 
tonnocted wi'h Verona l-y the Adige, a length of eight miles, tlie.se 
would fuim a compkte barrier only twelve miles in length, impassable 
ill flank, commanding at a gieat advantage all the ground in their fiont, 
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and behind which they may assemble in any number in perfect security 
till a favourable opportunity occurs for driving their assailants back, and 
perhaps repossessing themselves of all the ground they have lost. 



I cannot sny that I wi^l\ the Au'^trians Fuccf'ss. It in impossible to 
visit Lombardy Venice without seeing that they are quite out of their 
jjlacc there. Tljr siglU of tlic swjirins of soldiers, sullen, overbearing, 
and hated, the suppressed ill-feeling of the inhabitants — cannot but cause 
one to see that the condition of things is radically wrong; and the contrast 
between the free and the captive parts of Italy adds force to, the feeling. 
Tile argument that the possession of Lombardy Venice by Austria is a 
ncccKsity for the defence of Germany, will bear uo examinatijOU, as Italy 
must always be more open to attack from Germany than Gcrtaiany from 
Italy. So, whether the Italians shall endeavour to persuade ihe Auatrians 
Id ige by uioral or by physical force, I eannot but wish theib speed. 
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HE veath^r iff hot, or 
change of woe is desir- 
able, pr yoiii fresh 

air, or like whitebait, or 
there U a pleasant party 
going. Any of these, or 
all, may h© sufficiently 
good reasoiih why a man 
bhould go down from 
London, especially on a 
hot, sultry summer aftei- 
noon, to Greenwich or 
Blackwall, and dine. It 
is an institution is dining 
down the river, and be- 
loved by Londoners for 
the most part. The draw- 
backs being that the dinner 
is very unwholesome, and ihat when the tide is out the effect upon the 
nose, arising from the mud, is not ot nature such as a person has a light 
to expect when out upon an expedition in which fresh air is one of the 
ingredients looked for. This is a roundabout way of saying that there is 
a bad smell. 

The chief difficulty is getting to the railway, as you generally go 
down just at that time of day when the City is coining home westwai d, 
and the chief thoroughfares are impassable, being blocked up with a 
compact mass of caniages, omnibuses, carts, and cabs — the whole of 
which ** keep moving ” about six inches every ten minutes. 

When once in the train, you are whirled along, as it seems, over the 
tops of the houses, and not Don Cleophas himself, in the Devil on Two 
StickSf when Asmodeus takes him on a tour of inspection, that wonderful 
airing over the city of Seville, more completely overlooks the habitations 
and the inhabitants than does the railway traveller in those regions as he 
is carried along over that strange country, amid an apparently never- 
ending panorama of dingy red roofs, squalid-looking garrets, hideous 
church steeples, grimy chimneys, the masts of ships, storehouses and docks, 
and clothes hanging out to dry. 

VOL. V.— NO. 25 . 6. 
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Arrived at the hotel at the river side, you step out upon the balcony, 
and see the stately ships sail by, the great steam-ships grandly moving 
along, the little penny steam-boats running here and there, and in and out, 
“ easing her ” or “ stopping her,” or setting down or picking up excui-sionists, 
and panting and puffing away again at a great rate ; and there are enor- 
mous barges, laden with coal or straw, slowly drifting with the tide, 
there is the Isle of Dogs, and Greenwich Hospital and the old pensioners, 
and the mud -larks, and tlie poor Jacks, and many other things to look at 
while you w'ait for dinner. 

And when you have dined, and eaten of every fish in the sea and in 
the river, and have had your whitebait devilled, and want no more brown 
bread and butter, and have had as much champagne as is good for you, 
you may again look out of window. While you were absorbed in fish, 
and conversation, and wine, the sim has gone down, its last rays throwing 
a golden light upon the sails of the vessels that glide round the beh 1 
in the river and move gently past. Darkness comes gradually on; a 
light here and there is lit, perhaps a green or red one in some ship, and 
throws its bright reflection into the water. The stars one by one appear, 
and the moon rises and shines brightly on the Thames. And in case you 
don’t care for whitebait, this, at least, was worth coming to sec. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Penance. 

The course of our story requires us to return to the Capuchin convent^ 
find to the struggles and trials of its superior ; for in his hands is the 
irresistible authority which must direct the future life of Agnes. 

From no guilty compliances, no heedless running into temptation, had 
he come to love her. The temptation had met him in the direct path of 
ihity; the poison had been breathed in with the perfiime of sweetest and 
ino'st life-giving flowers : nor could he shun that temptation, nor cease to 
inhale that fatal sweetness, without conl'essing himself vanquished in a 
pf>mt whpi*e, in his view, to yield was to be lost. The subtle and deceitinl 
visit of Father Johannes to his coll had the effect of thoroughly rousing 
him to a complete sense of his position, and making him feel the imme- 
diate, absolute necessity of bringing all the energy of his will, all the 
resources of his nature, to bear on its jiresont difficulties. For he felt, by 
a flue intuition, that already ho was watched and suspected; — any faltering 
step now, any wavering, any change in his ■mode of treating his female 
pcniitents, would be maliciously noted. The military education of his 
early days had still left in his mind a strong residuum of personal courage 
and honour, which made him regard it as dastardly to flee when he ought 
to conquer, and therefore he set his face as a flint for victory. 

But reviewing his interior world, and taking a survey of the work 
before him, he felt that sense of a divided personality which often bc- 
romes so vivid in the history of individuals of strong will and passion. 
It seemed to him that there were two men within him : the one turbu- 
h'lit, passionate, demented ; the other vainly endeavouring, by authority, 
reason and conscience, to bring the rebel to subjection. The discipline 
of conventual life, the extraordinary austerities to which he had condemned 
himself, the monotonous solitude of his existence, all tended to exalt the 
A ivacity of the nervous system, which, in the Italian constitution, is at all 
times disproportionately developed ; and when those weird harp-strings 
of the nerves arc once thoroughly unstrung, the fury jind tempest of the 
(liscoi-d sometimes utterly bcAvilders the most practised scir-governmciit. 

But he felt that something must be dond with himself, and done imme- 
diately; for in a few days ho must again meet Agnes at the confessional. 
He must meet her, not with weak tremblings and passionate fears, hut 
calm as Fate, inexorable as the Judgment-Day. He must hear her con- 
fession, not as man, but as God ; he must pronounce his judgments with a 
divine dispassionateness. He must dive into the recesses of her secret 
• fl — 2 
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heart, and, following with subtle analysis all the fine courses of those 
fibres which were feeling their blind way towards an earthly love, must 
tear them remorselessly away. Well could he warn her of the insidious- 
ness of earthly affections ; better than any one else he could show her 
how a name that was blended with her prayers, and borne before the 
sacred shrine in her most retired and solemn hours, might at last come 
to fill all her heart with a presence too dangerously dear. He must direct 
her gaze up those mystical heights where an unearthly marriage awaited 
her, its sealed and spiritual bride ; he must hurry her footsteps onward to 
the irrevocable issue. 

'All this was before him. But before it could be done, he must subdue 
himself, — he must become calm and pulseless, in deadly resolve ; and 
what prayer, what penance might avail for tliis? If all that he had 
already tried had so miserably failed, what hope ? He resolved to quit for 
a season all human society, and enter upon one of those desolate periods 
of retreat from earthly converse well known in the annals of saintsliip as 
most prolific in spiritual victories. Accordingly, on the day after the 
conversation with Father Johannes, he startled the monks by announcing 
to them that he was going to leave them for several days. 

My brotheis,” he said, “ the weight of a fearful penance is laid upon 
me, which 1 must work out alone. I leave you to-da}’’, and charge you 
not to seek to follow my footstep.s ; but, as you hope to escape hell, watch 
and wrestle for me and yoiu’selves dui*ing the time I am gone. Before 
many days, I hope to return to you with renewed s])iritual strength.” 

That evening, while Agnes and her uncle were sitting together in their 
orange-garden, mingling their parting prayers and hymns, scenes of 
very diflerent description surrounded F.ither Francesco. 

One wlio looks on the llowcry fields and blue seas of this cnclianting 
region thinks tliat the Isles of the Blest could scarcely find on earth a 
more fitting imago ; nor can he realize, till experience proves it to him> 
that he is in the immediate vicinity of a weird and dreary region, which 
might represent no loss the goblin horrors of the damned. Around j 
foot of Vesuvius lie fair villages and villas garlanded witli roses, and 
flushing with grapes whose juice gains warmth from the breathing of its 
subterraneous fires, while just above tlieiii rises a region more awful than can 
be created by the action of any common causes of sterility. There, immense 
tracts sloping gradually upward show a desolation so peculiar, so utterly 
unlike every common solitude of Natiu’e, that one enters upon it with the 
shudder we give at that which is wholly unnatural. On all sides are 
gigantic serpentine convolutions of black lavji, their immense folds rolled 
into every conceivable contortion, as if, in tlieir fiery agonies, they had 
struggled and wreathed and knotted together, and then grown cold and 
black with the imperishable signs of those terrific convulsions upon them. 
Not a blade of grass, not a flower, not even the hardiest lichen, springs up 
to relieve the utter deathliness of the scene. The eye wanders from one 
black, shapeless mass to another, and there is ever the same suggestion of 
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hideous monster life — of goblin convulsions and strange fiend-like agonies 
in some age gone by. One’s very footsteps have an unnatural, metallic 
clink ; and one’s garments, brushing over the rough surface, arc tom and 
fretted by its sharp, remorseless touch, — as if its very nature were so 
pitiless and acrid that the slightest contact revealed it. 

The sun was just setting over the beautifiil Bay of Naples, — ^with its 
enchanted islands, its jewelled city, its flowery villages, all bedecked and 
bedropped with strange shiftings and flushes of prismatic light and diade, 
as if they belonged to some fairy-land of perpetual festivity and singing, — 
when Father Francesco stopped in his toilsome ascent up the mountain, 
and, seating himself on ropy ridges of black lava, looked down on tbo 
peaceful landscape. Above his head, behind him, rose the black cone of 
the mountain, over whose top the lazy clouds of thin white smoke were 
iloating, tinged with the evening light; around him the desolate convulsed 
waste, so arid, so supernaturally dreary ; and below, like a soft enchanted 
dream, the beautiful hay, the gleaming white villas and towers, the pic- 
turesque islands, tlie gliding sails, flecked and streaked and dyed with the 
violet and pink and ])urplc of the evening sky. The thin new moon and 
one irlitleriiig star trembled through the rosy air. 

The monk wiped from his brow the sweat that had been caused by the 
toil of liis liurri(‘d journey, and listened to the bells of the Ave Maria 
]U'aliug from the ditlerent churches of Naples, filling the atmosphere with 
a soft tn'ijible of sohuin dropping sound, as if spirits in the air took up 
and repeat(‘d over and over the angelic salutation which a tbousand earthly 
lijis w< re just then uttering. Mechanically he joined in the invocation 
wliicli at that moment united the hearts of all Christians, and as the words 
})a'-fed his li])s, he thought, with a sad, desolate longing, of the hour of 
(hath of whicli they spake. 

He rose and commenced the perpendicular ascent of the cone, stumbling 
and climbing over the huge sliding blocks of broken lava, which grated and 
crunched beiiciilh his feet with a harsh iiietallic ring. iSometimes a broken 
fragnu'ut or two would go tinkling down the rough path behind him, and 
sometimes it seemed as if the whole loose black mass from above were about 
to slide, like an avalanche, down upon his head ; — he almost hoped it would. 
Sometimes he would stop, overcome by the toil of the ascent, and seat 
himself for a moment on a black fragment, and then his eye would 
wander over the wide and peaceful panorama below. He seemed to him- 
self like a fly ])erched upon some little roughness of a perpendicular wall, 
and felt a strange airy sense of pleasure in being thus between earth and 
heaven. A sense of relief, of beauty, and peacefulness would steal over 
him, as if he were indeed something disfranchised -and disembodied, a 
part of the harmonious and beautiful world that lay stretched out beneath 
him ; in a moment more he would waken himself with a start, and resume 
his toilsome journey with a sullen and dogged perseverance. At last he 
gained the top of the mountain, — that weird, strange region where the 
loose, hot soil, crumbling beneath his feet, was no honest foodful mother 
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earth, Imt an acrid mass of ashes and corrosive minerals. Arsenic, 
sulphur, and many a sharp and bitter salt, were in all he touched ; every 
rift in the groimd hissed with stifling steam, while rolling clouds of dun 
sullen smoke, and a deep hollow booming like the roar of an immense 
furnace, told his nearness to the great crater. He penetrated the sombre 
tabernacle, and stood on the very brink of a huge basin, formed by a wall 
of rocks around a sunken plain, in the midst of which i-osc the black cone 
of the subterraneous furnace, which crackled and roared, and from time to 
time spit up burning stones and cindei’s, or oozed out slow ropy streams ol 
liquid fire. The sulplmrous cliffs were dyed in many a brilliant shade of 
brown and orange by the admixtuie of various ores, but their brightness 
seemed stnmge and unnatural ; and the dizzying whirls of vapour, now 
cuveloj)ing the whole scene in gloom, now lifting in this spot and now in 
that, seemed to magnify the dismal pit to an indefinite size. Now and 
then there would come up from the very entrails of the mountain a sort ol 
convulsed sob of hollow sound, and the earth would quiver beneath his 
feet, while fragments from the surroimding rocks would scale off and fall 
with crashing reverherations into the depth beneath : at such moments it 
wtmld seem as if the very mountain were about to crush in and hear him 
do^\n in its mins. 

Father Franc('.sco, though blinded by the smoke and choked by the 
vai)Our, could n('t be content without descending into the abysms and 
cxjdoring the very jKiictralia of its mysteries. Steadying his way by 
means of a coid which he fastened to a firm projecting rock, he began 
slowly and painfully clambering downward. The wind was sweeping 
across the chasm from beliiud, bearing the noxious vapours away from him, 
or he must inevitably have been stilled. It took him some little time, 
liowcver, to cfi'ect his descent ; but at length he found himself fairly landed 
0 ]i the dark floor of tlie gloomy inclosurc. The ropy, pitch-black undu- 
lations of hmi yawned here and there in red-hot ciacks and seams, making 
it appear to be only a cruht over some fathomless depth of molten fire, 
whoso meanings mid boilings could be heard below. These diUk cougealc ^ 
billows creaked and l)cnt as the monk stepped upon them, and burned his 
fi'ct through his coarse sandals ; yet he stumbled on. Now and then liis 
foot would crush in, wlierc the lava had hardened in a thinner crust, and 
he Wfuild dj aw it suddenly back fjom the lurid red-hot metal beneath. 
The stall' on which he rested was convslaiitly kindling into a light blaze as 
it 8li])ped into some heated hollow, and he was lain to beat out the fire 
iqion the cooler surface. Still he went on, half-stifled by the hot and 
j)iingent vapour, but drawn by that painful, unnatural curiosity which 
possesses one in a nightmare dream. The great cone in the centre was the 
])oint to which he wished to attain, — the iiearest point which man can gain 
to this eternal mystery of fiic. It wa.? trembling with a perpetual vibra- 
tion, a hollow, pulsating undertone of sound like the surging of the sea 
before a storm, and the lava that boiled over its sides rolled slowly with a 
.strange creaking ; it seemed the condensed, iutensified essence and expres- 
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faion of eternal fire, rising and still rising from some inexhaustible fountain 
of burning. 

The monk drew as near as he could for the stifling heat and vapour, 
and, resting on his staff, stood gazing intently. The lurid light of the fire 
fell with an unearthly glare on his pale, sunken features, his wild, haggard 
eyes, and his torn and disarranged garments. In the awful solitude and 
silence of the night he felt his heart stand still, as if indeed he had 
touched with his very hand the gates of eternal woe, and felt its fiery 
breath upon his cheek. He half-imagined that the seams and clefls 
which glowed in lurid lines between the dark billow's, would gape yet 
wider and show the blasting secrets of some world of fiery despair below. 
He fancied that he heard behind and around tlie mocking laugh of fiends, 
Sind that confused clamour of mingled shrieks imd lamentations which Danto 
describes as filling the dusky approaches to that forlorn realm where hope 
nover enters. Falling on his knees, he breathed out piercing supplications. 
Every nerve and fibre within him seemed tense with his ag^my of prayer. 
It was not the outcry for purity and peace, not a tender longing for for- 
giveness, not a filial remorse for sin, but the nervous anguish of him who 
hlii leks in the immediate apprehension of an unendurable torture. It was 
the cry a nuin up<in tlic rack, the dcspaiiing scream of him who feels 
himself sinking in a burning dwelling. Buch anguish has found an utter- 
ance in Stradella’s celebrated “ Picta, Signore,” which still tells to our 
ears, in its wild moans and piteous shrieks, the religious conceptions of lus 
clay, for tlierc is no phase of the Italian mind that has not found expres- 
sion in its music. 

'When the oppression of the heat and sulphurous vapour became too 
dreadful to be borne, the monk retraced his w'ay and climbed with diffi- 
culty up the steep sides of the crater, till he gained the summit above, 
wlicie a cojnparativcly free air revived him. All night he W'andered up 
and dowui in that dreary vicinity, now listening to the mournful roar and 
cijacklc of the fire, and now raising his voice in jyenitential psalms or the 
notes of that terrific “ Dies Irai ” which sums up all the intcn.'?c fear aiid 
IioiTor with which the religion of the Middle Ages clothed the idea of the 
final catastrophe of humanity. Sometimes, prostrating himself with his 
face towards the stifling soil, he piayed with agonized inten.sity till Natuic* 
■would sink in a temporary collapse, .aud sleep, in s])ite of himself, would 
steal over him. So waned the gloomy hours of the night away, till the 
11101 ning broke in the east, tuiniiig all the blue wavenng floor of the sea 
to crimson brightness, and bringing up, with the rising breeze, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the low of kine, the songs of labourers and boatmen, all 
fresh and breezy from the repcjsc of the past night. 

Father Francesco heard the sound of approaching footsteps climbing 
the lava path, and started with a nervous trepidation. Soon he recog- 
nized a poor peasant of the vicinity, wdiosc child he liad tended during a 
dangerous illness. He bore with him a little basket of eggs, with a melon 
and a fresh green salad. 
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“ Good morning, holy father,” he said, bowing humbly. “ I saw you 
coming thiH way last night, and I could hardly sleep for thinking of you; 
and my good-woman, Teresina, would have it that I should come out to 
look after you. I have taken the liberty to bring a little offering ; — ^it was 
the best we had.” 

“ Thank you, my son,” said the monk, looking wistfully at the frerfi, 
honest lace of the peasant. “ You have taken too much trouble for such 
a sinner. I must not allow myself such indulgences.” 

“ But your reverence must live. Look you,” said the peasant, “at 
least your reverence will take an egg. Sec here, how handily I can cook 
one,” he added, striking his stick into a little cavity of a rock, from 
which, as from an escape valve, hissed a jet of hot steam, — “see here, 
J nestle the egg in this little cleft, and it will be done in a twinkling. 
Otir good God gives us our fire for nothing here.” 

There was something wholesomely kindly and cheerful in the action 
and expression of the man, which broke upon the overstrained and dis- 
turbed musings of the monk like daylight on a ghastly dream. The 
honest, loving heart sees love in evcrytliing ; even the fire is its fatherly 
helper, and noi its avenging enemy. Father Francesco took the egg, when 
Jt wns done, with a silent gesture of thanks. 

“ n 1 might make bold to say,” said the peasant, encouraged, “your 
reverence should have some care for yourself. If a man will not feed 
himself, the good God will not feed him ; and we poor people have too 
IcAv friends already to let such as you die. Your hands are trembling, 
ajul you look worn out. Surely you should take something more, for the 
ver’y love of the poor.” 

“ My son, I am bound to do a heavy penance, and to work out a great 
eoiifllct. 1 thank you for your undeserved kindness. Leave me now to 
myself, and come no more* to disturb my prayers. Go, and God bless you‘l ” 

“ Well,” said the peasant, putting doAvn the basket and melon, “I shall 
leave th(‘Sfi tilings here, any way, and 1 beg your reverence to have a care 
of yourself. Teresina fretted herself all night for fear something might 
eomc to you. The hamhino that you cured is grown a stout little fellow, 
ami eats enough for two, — and it is all through you ; so she cannot forget 
it. She is a busy little woman, is Teresina ; and when she gets a thought 
in lier heiid, it buzzes, buzzes, like a fly in a bottle : she will have it your 
reverence is killing yourself by inches; and, says she, ‘ What will all the 
poor do when he is gone ? ’ So your reverence must pardon us. We 
mean it all for tlio best.” 

So saying, the man turned and began sliding and slipping down the 
steep ashy sides of the mountain cone with a dexterity which carried him 
to the bottom of a perpetidicular descent in a few moments; and on he 
went, sending back after him a cheerful little air, the refrain of which is 
still to be heaid in our days in that neighbourhood. A word or two of 
the gay song fluttered back on the ear of the monk, — 

“Tutta gioja, tutta hsta.” 
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So gay and airy it was in its ringing cadence that it seemed a omsical 
laugh springing from sunny skies, and came iluttering into the di§mal 
smoke and gloom of the mountain-top like a very butterfly of sound. It 
struck on the sad leaden ear of the monk, much as we might fancy the 
carol of a robin over a grave might seem, could the cold sleeper below 
Avake one moment to its perception. If it woke one regretful sigh and 
drew one wandering look downward to the elysian paradise that lay 
smiling at the foot of the mountain, he instantly suppressed the feeling, 
and set his face in its old deathly stillness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Clouds Deepening. 

After the departure of her uncle to Florence, the life oi Agnes wai 
liuubled and haniaaed from a variety of causes. First, her grandmother 
^\a'^ sulky an<l jiioody, and though saying nothing directly on the topic 
farost lirr lieart, yot intimating by every look and action that she con- 
id«-red Ai>:m ^ as a most ungrateful and contumacious child. Then there 
AMI* a oonstani iiiieinal ])(*rplexity ; a conslant Avearying course of self- 
interrogation and s(df-distriiht, the jiaiii of a sensitive spirit which doubts 
at every moment AAdiother it may not be falling into sin. The absence of 
lior kind uncle at tins time took from her the strongest support on which 
she liad leaned in her perplexities. Cheerful, airy, and elastic iu his 
t( in])<>ramLnt, ahvays i'ull of fresh-springing and beautiful thoughts, as an 
Jialiaii dell is ol' floAvers, the charming old man seemed, wliile he stayed 
Avitli Agnes, 1o be tlie door of a new and fairer world, where she could 
Avalk in air and sunshine, and find utterance for a thousand thoughts and 
ieclings Avliicli, at all other times, lay in cold repression in her heart. His 
eounsfils Avere always so wholesome, his sympathies so quick, his devotion 
so ler\cnt and cheerful, that while with him Agnes felt the burden of her 
life insensibly lifted and carried for her as by some angel guide. Now 
they had all come back upon her, heavier a thousand-fold tlian ever they 
had been before. Never did she so much need counsel and guidance, — 
never had she so much within herself to be solved and made plain to her 
own comprehension ; yet she thought Avith a strange shiver of her next 
visit to her confessor. That austere man, so chilling, so awful, so far 
above all conception of human weaknesses, how should she dare to lay 
before him all the secrets of her breast, especially when she must confess 
to having disobeyed his most stringent commands? She had had another 
inteiwiew with this forbidden son of perdition ; but how it was she knew 
not. How could such things have happened ? Instead of shutting her 
eyes and turning her head and saying prayers, she had listened to a 
passionate declaration of love, and his last word had called her his wife. 
Her heart thrilled every time she tliought of it ; and somehow she could 
not feel sure that it Avas exactly a thrill of penitence. It was all like a 

G-.'i 
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strange dream to her ; and sometimes she looked at her little brown hands 
and wondered if he really had kissed them, — ho, the splendid strange 
vision of a man, the prince from fairy-land ! Agnes had never read 
romances, it is true, but she had been brouglit up on the legends of the 
saints, and there never was a marvel possible to human conception that 
had not been told there. Princes had come from China, and Barbary, 
and Abyssinia, and every other strange out-of-the-way place, to kneel at 
the feet of fair obdurate saints, who would not even turn the head to look 
at them ; but she had acted, she was conscious, after a much more mortal 
fashion, and so made herself work for confession and penance. Yet 
certainly she had not meant to do so : the interview came on her so 
suddenly, so unexpectedly ; and somehow he would speak, and lie would 
nof go wlien she asked him to : she remembered how he looked when he 
stood light before her in the doorway and told her she should hear him, — 
how the colour fluslied up in his cheeks, what a fire there was in his great 
dark eyes ; he looked as if he were going to do something de.spcratc then ; 
it made her hold her breath even now to think of it. 

Such were the thoughts of Agnes on the day when she was preparing 
for her confession ; and all the way to church she found them floating, and 
dissolving, and re-appearing in new forms in her mind, like the silveiy 
smoke-clouds which were constantly veering and sailing over Vesuvius. 
Only one thing was firm and never changing, and that was the i)urposc to 
reveal everything to her spiritual director. When she kneeled at the 
confessional with closed eyes, and began lier whispered acknowledgments, 
she tried to feel as if she were speaking in the oar of God alone, — that God 
whose Spirit she was taught to believe, for the time being, was present in 
Ilis minister before whom her inmost heart was to be unveiled. 

lie who sat witliin had just returned from his lonely retreat, with his 
mind and nerves in a stat(' of unnatural tension, — a sort of ecstatic clear- 
nes.s and calmness, which ho mistook for victory and peace. During those 
lonely days when he had wandered afar from human converse, and was 
surrounded only by ob jects of desolation and gloom, he had passed througii 
as many phases of strange, unnatural experience as there were flitting 
smoke-wreaths eddying about him. Tlierc are depths in man’s nature 
which no plummet lias ever sounded, — the wild, lonely joys of fanatical 
excitement, the perfectly ravenous appetite for self-torture, which seems 
able, in time, to reverse the whole human system, and make a heaven of 
hell. How else can 'ive understand the facts related both in Hindoo and 
in Christian story, of those men and women who have found such strange 
raptures in slow tortures, prolonged from year to year, till pain became a 
habit of body and mind ? It is said that, after the tortures of the rack, 
the reaction of the overstrained nerves produces a sense of the most ex- 
quisite relief and repose ; and so, when mind and body are harrowed, 
harassed to the very outer verge of endurance, come wild throbbings and 
transport, and strange celestial visions, which the mystic hails as the 
descent of the New Jerusalem into his soul. 
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When Agnes began her confession, her voice seemed to him to pass 
through every nerve ; it seemed as if he could feel her presence thrilling 
through the very wood of the confessional. lie was astonished “ and 
dismayed at his own emotion. But when she began to speak of the 
interview with the cavalier, he trembled from head to foot with uncon- 
trollable passion. Nature, long repressed, came back in a tempestuous 
reaction. He crossed himself again and again ; he tried to pray, and 
blessed those protecting shadows which concealed his emotion from 
the unconscious one by his side. But he set his teeth in deadly resolve, 
and his voice, as he questioned her, came forth cutting and cold as ice 
crystals. 

“ Why did you listen to a word ?” 

“ My father, it was so sudden, lie wakened me from sleep. I 
answered liim before I thought.’’ 

You should not have been sleiping. It was a sinful indolence.” 

Yea, my father.” 

“ See now to A\hat it led. The enemy of your soul, ever watching, 
s(d/.od fin's inoiiient to lempt you.” 

“ Yes, my father ” 

“ Exainiiie your soul well,” said Father Francesco, in a tone of austere 
severity (hat made Agnes tremble. “ Bid you not find a secret pleasure 
ill Ills woids?” 

“ My father, I fe ir 1 did,” said she, with a trembling voice. 

“ 1 knew it ! I knew it ! ” the priest muttered to himself, while the 
cnat droj)a started on his fiu’cliead, wnth the intensity of the conflict he 
1 eiircssed. Agnes thought the solemn pause that followed was caused by 
the honor that had been inspired by her own sinfulness. 

“You did not, then, heartily and truly wish him to go from you?” 
pursued the cold, severe voice. 

“ Yes, my father, 1 did. 1 wished him to go with all my soul.” 

“ Yet you say you found pleasure in his being near you,” said Father 
Francesco, conscious how every string of his own being, even in this 
awful hour, wa# vibrating with a sort of desperate, miserable joy in being 
once more near to her. 

“ Ah,” sighed Agnes, “ that is true, my fatlier, — woe is me ! Please 
tell me how 1 could liave helped it. 1 was pleased before I knew it.” 

“ And you have been thinking of what lie said to you with pleasure 
since?” imrsued the confessor, with an intense bcverity of manner, 
deepening as she spoke. 

“ I have thought of it,” faltered Agnes. 

“ Beware how you trifle with the holy sacrament I Answer frankly. 
You have thought of it tvilk pleasure. Confess it." 

“ I do not understand myseK exactly,” said Agnes. “ I have thought 
of it partly with pleasure and partly with pain.” 

“ Would you like to go with him*and be his wife, as he said?” 
it were rjglit, father, — not otherwise.” 
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“ Oh, foolish child ! oh, blinded soul ! to think of right in connection 
with an infidel and heretic ! Do you not see that all this is an artifice 
of Satan? He can transform himself into an angel of light. Do you 
suppose this heretic would be brought back to the Church by a foolish 
girl? Do you suppose it is your prayers he wants? Why does he not 
seek the prayers of the Church, — of holy men who have power with God ? 
lie would bait his hook with this pretence that he may catch your soul. 
Do you believe me ?” 

I am hound to believe you, my father.” 

■ “ ]>uL you do not. Your heart is going after this wicked man.” 

“ Oh, my father, I do not wish it should. I never wisli or expect to 
see liiin more. I only pray for him that his soul may not be lost.” 

“ He has gone, then?” 

“ Yes, my iather. And he went with my uncle, a most holy monk, 
who has uiidiTtaken the work of his sjilvation. He listens to my uncle, 
■who has hojies of restoring him to the Church.” 

“ 'I'hat is well. And now, my daughter, listen to rue. You must 
root out of ymir thouglit every trace and remembrance of these words 
of sinful eaiihly love which he hath spoken. Such love would burn your 
soul to all elcriiity with fire that never could l)(M|uenc}ied. Tf you can 
(ear away all roots and traces of tliis from your lieart ; if, by fasting and 
prayer and penance, you can become worthy to be a bride oi‘ your divine 
Lord, then ^our prayc'is will gain power, and you may prevail to secure 
his eternal &.ilvation. But listen to me, daughter, — listen and tremble I 
If ever }ou sliould yield to his love and turn back trom this heavenly 
marriage to follow liijn, you will accomplish his damnation and your own; 
to all etoiiiity lie will curse you, while tli(‘ In e rages and eonsumes him! — 
he will eurse the hour (hat he first saw you.” 

Tliese wolds Avere spoken with an intense vehemence A\]n’ch seemed 
aJino.''t supernatural. Agnes shivered and trembled ; a Auiguc feeling of 
guilt overwhelmed and dislieartened her; she seemed to herself the most 
lost and abandoned of human beings. 

“IMy lather, 1 sliall think no penance too severe that may restore my 
Mild from tlii.s sin. I have already made a vow to tlie Blessed Mother 
iliat 1 will walk on foot to tlie Holy City, praying in every shrine and 
holy place , and I humbly ask your apprcjval.” 

This announcement brought tt) the mind of the monk a sense of 
relief and deliverance. He felt already, in tlie feriible storm of agitation 
which this conlessiou had aroused within him, that nature was not dead, 
and that he was infinitely farther from the victory of ])assionless calm 
than he had supposed. He was still a man, torn with human passions ; 
with a love which he must never express, and a jealousy which burned 
.Hid writhed at every word which he had wrung from its unconscious 
‘)bjcct. Conscience had begun to whisper in his ear that there would be 
no safety to him in continuing this spiritual dictatorship to one whose 
< very word unmanned him ; that it was laying himself open to a ceaseless 
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temptation which, in some blinded, dreary hour of evil, might hurry him 
into acts of horrible sacrilege ; and he was once more feeling that wild, 
stormy revolt of his inner nature that so distressed him before he left the 
convent. This proposition of Agnes struck him as a compromise. It 
would take her from him only for a season ; she would go under his 
care and direction, and he would gradually recover his calmness and 
self-possession iji her absence. Her pilgrimage to the holy places would 
be a most proper and fit preparation for the solemn marriage-rite which 
should for ever sunder her from all hmnan ties, and make her inaccessible 
to all solicitations of human love. Thorelbre, after an interval of silence, 
he answered — 

“ Daughter, your plan is approved. Such pilgrimages have ever been 
held meritorious works in the Church, and tliere is a special blessing 
upon them.” 

‘MMy ijitlicr,” said Agnes, ‘‘it has alwavs been in iny heart, from my 
'liildhood io bo the bride ot the Lord; but iny grandmother, who brought 
m(' uj), and to whom I owe the obcdi(‘nce of a daughter, uUorly forbids 
me : she a\i 11 not hoar a word of it. longer ago than last Monday, she 
told mo I mi'jlit as av( II pul a knife in her heart as speak of this.” 

And \ou, daughter, do you ]mt the feelings of any earthly friend 
belbre the love ol your Lord and Creator, who laid down His life lor 

}OU?” 

“Yes,” repli('d Agnes, with a sort of hardy sweetness; “but my 
Lord does not need me, as grandmother does : when she is gone, or if the 
‘'.lijjlv tMo\''e lier to ('onseiit, 1 shall then belong to God alone.” 

‘‘ Dau'dilor, there is some truth in your words; and if your Lord 
accepts you, lie will dispose her heart.” I shall enjoin this pilgrimage on 
her as a penance.” 

“ 1 have grievously olTcnded her lately,” said Agnes, “ in rejecting an 
ofter of marriage with a man on whom she had set her heart, and, there- 
fore, olie doch not listen to me as she is wont to do.” 

“ You have done ught in refusing, my daughter. 1 will speak to her 
of this, and show h^r how great is tlu* .«in of oj)j)osing a holy vocation in a 
soul whom the Lord calls to Ilinisell ; and enjoin her to make reparation 
by uniting uilh you in thi'' holy woik.” 

Agnes depurb'd from the confessional without even looking upon the 
face of her director, who sat within listening to the rustle of her dress as 
‘>lie rose, — listening to the soft fall of her departing footsteps, and praying 
that grace might be given him not to look after her : and he did not, 
though he felt as if his life were going with her. Agnes tripped round 
the aisle to a little side-chapel, where a light was always kept burning by 
her before a picture of Saint Agnes, and, kneeling there, waited till her 
giandmother should be through wdtb her confession. 

Agnes rose from her devotions, and went, with downcast eyes, her 
lips still repeating prayers, to the font of holy watei, which wa.s in a dim 
.'shadowy corner, where a painted window cast a gold and violet twilight. 
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Suddenly there was a rustle of garmcnls in tlie dimness, and a jewelled 
hand essayed to pass holy water to her on the tip of the finger. This 
mark of Christian fraternity, common in tliosc times, Agnes almost 
mechanically accepted, touching her sl<*!ider finger to the one extended, 
and making the sign of the cross, while she raised her eyes to sec Avho 
stood there. Gradually the haze ch'ared from her mind, and she awoke 
to the consciousness that the cavalier was there ! He moved to come 
towards her, with a bright smile on his lacc ; but suddenly she became 
jjale as one who has seen a spectre, and, pushing from her with both 
hands, she said faintly, “Go, go!’’ and turned, and sped up the aisle 
silently as a sunbeam, joining her grandmother, who was coming from the 
conlessional with a gloomy and sullen brow. Old Elsie had been enjoined 
to unite with her grandehiJd in this scheme of a pilgrimage, and received 
the direction with much internal contumacy. Not but ibal pilgidmages 
wcie holy and gracious woiks, — slu* vas too good a Christian not to 
admit that, — but Avliy must holy and gracious wo^ks be thrust on her, in 
])articular ? There were saints enough who liked suc.h things ; and 
pcojile could get to heaven without, — if not with a very abundant 
entrance, still in a modest way, — and Elsie's ainbition for position and 
trejisurc in the sjiiritii.il world was of a very moderate cast. 

“Well, now, 1 hoi)C you are satisfied,” she said to Agnes, as she 
pulled her along with no very gentle Ijanrl ; “you ’ve got mo sent off on a 
pilgrimage, — and my old bones must be rattling up and down all the bills 
between here and Home, — and wlio ’h to sec to the oranges ? — they ’ll all 
l)c stolen, every one ! ” 

“ Grandmother,” began Agnes, in a jdeading voicr‘ 

“ Oh, I know what you’re going to say : ‘ The good Lord av ill take 
earc of them.’ I Avish lie may ! lie lias llis hands lull, Avith all tlic 
people that leave theij- affairs to Him ! ” 

Agnes Avalked along diseonsolate, with her eyes full of tears, which 
coursed one another doAvn her pale cheeks. 

“Now there’s Antonio,” pursued Elsie, “would perhaps look alb i 
things a little. He is a good felloAv, and only yesterday Avas asking il he 
couldn’t do something for us. It’s you lie dues i! tin- ; but little you care 
who loves you, or Avliat they do for you ! ” 

At this moment they met old Jocunda, Avhom a\ e have before intro- 
diiced to ibe reader as poi-tress of the coiiAMmt. She had on her arm a 
large square basket, A\hieb she Avas storing for its praetioal uses. 

“Well, well, Saint Agues be jiraised ! J have found you at last,” she 
said. “1 was wanting to speak about some of your blood-oranges for 
conserving. An order has come doAAm from our dear gracious lady, the 
Queen, to prepare a lot for her oAvn blessed eating, and you may be sure 
I would get none of anybody but you. But what ’s this, my little heart, 
my little lamb? — crying? — tears in those SAveet eyes? What’s the 
matter now ? ” 

“ IMattcr enough for me ! ” said Elsie. “ It 's a weary world we live 
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in. A body can’t turn any way and not meet with trouble. If a body 
brings up a girl one way, why, every fellow is after her and one has no 
peace ; and if a body brings her up another way, she gets her head in the 
clouds and there ’a no good of her in this world. Now look at that girl, — 
doesn’t everybody say it ’s time she were married ? — but no marrying for 
her ! Nothing will do but we must off to Rome on a pilgrimage, — and 
what ’s the good of that, 1 want to know ? If it ’s praying that ’s to be 
done, the dear saints know she’s at it from morning till night, — and lately 
she’s up and dowji three or four times a night with some prayer or 
other.” 

“Well, well,” said Jocunda, “ who started this idea ? ” 

“ Oh, Father Francesco and she got it up between them, and nothing 
will do but I must go, too.” 

“Well, now, after all, my dear,” said Jocniida, “ do you know, I made 
a pilgrimage once, and it i'^n’t so bad. One pots a good deal by it, first 
and last. Everybody drojjs something into yoiu* hand as you go, and one 
gets treated as if one were somebody a little above the conmioii ; and then 
in Rome one has a ])rincess or a duchess or some noble lady who washes 
one’s firt, and gives oik a good supper, and perhaps a new suit of clothes, 
and all that, — and ten to one there comes a pretty little sum of money to 
boot, if one pl.a^s one’s cards ^velI. A pilgrimage isn’t bad, after all; — 
one secs a n orld of line things, and something new every day.” 

“ But who IS to look after our garden and dress our trees ? ” 

“All, now, there’s Antonio, and old Meta his mother,” said Jocunda, 
Avith a knoAving wink at Agnes. ‘‘ 1 fancy there arc friends there that 
Avould lend a hand to kecj) things together against the little one comes 
home. If one is going to he married, a pilgrimage brings good luck in 
the family. All tlic saints lake it kindly that one comes so far to sec 
them, and are more ready to do a good turn for one Avhen one needs it. 
The blessed saints arc like other folks, — they like to he treated with 
proper attention.” 

This vleAv of pilgrimages, from the material stand -point, had more 
effect on the nund of Elsie than tlig most elaborate apjicals of Father 
Francesco. She began to acquiesce, thougli Avitli a reluctant air. Jocunda, 
seeing her Avords had made some impression, pursued her advantage on the 
spiritual ground. 

“ To be sure,” she added, “ I don't know how it is Avith you ; but I 
know that I have, one Avay and another, rolled up quite an account gf sins 
in my life. When I was tramping up and down Avith my old man tlirougli 
the country, — now in this castle and then in that camp, and now and then 
in at sacking a city or village, or something of the sort, — the saints for- 
give us I — it does seem as if one got into things that Avcrc not of the best 
sort in such times. It ’s true, it ’s been wiped out over and over by the 
priest ; but then a pilgrimage is a good thing to make all sure, in case 
one’s good works should fall short of one’s sins at last. I can tell you, a 
pilgrimage is a good round weight to throw into the scale; and when it 
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(’omes to heaven and hell, you know, my dear, why, one cannot be too 
tareful.” 

“Well, that may hi* InKJ enough,” said Elaie, — “ though, as to my 
Hina, I have tried to koep tliciii regularly squared up and balanced as I 
ivent along. I have always been regular at confession, and never failed a 
jot or tittle in what the holy father told me. But there may bo something 
in what you say ; one can’t be too sure; and so I’ll e’en school my old 
bones into taking this tramp.” 

That evening, as Agnes Avas sitting in the garden at sunset, her grand- 
mother bustling in and out, talking, groaning, and hurrying in her prepa- 
rations for the anticipated imdertaking, when suddenly there was a 
rustling in the bi-anches ovcrliead, and a bouquet ol“ rose-buds fell at her 
feet. Agnes picked it uj), and saw a scrap of ])aper coiled among the 
flowers. In a moment remembering the apparition of the cavalier in the 
ehureh in llie morning, she doubted not irom whom it came. So dread- 
ful had been the effect ol‘ the scene at ihe eonfe^sicnal, that tlie thought of 
the near presence of her lover broiiglil only terror : she turned ])al(‘; her 
hands shook. She shut her eyes, and prayed tlwit she might not be left to 
read the ])aper ; and then, summoning all her rcsolntion, she threw the 
bouquet with force over the wall. It drop])e(l down, down, down the 
gloomy, hluxloAvy abyss, and was lost in the danip caverns below. 

'J’he cjnalier stood without the wall, wailing for some responsive signal 
in reply to his missive. It had never occurred to him tliat Agnes would 
not even i‘(*ad it, and he stood confounded when lie saw it thrown back 
with such apparent rudeness, lit* remembered her pale, terrified look on 
seeing him in the inoming ; it was not iiidilferenci* or dislike, but mortal 
fear, that had been shown in that pale fare. 

“ These AVTetch us arc ])ractising on her,” lie said, in wrath, — “filling 
her head with frighll'ul images, and torturing her sensitive conscience till 
she sees sin in the most natural and innocent feelings.” 

He had learned from Fatlier Antonio the intention of Agnes to go on 
a iiilgrimage, and he longed to see and talk with her, that he might offei 
lier his jirotection against dangers Avhich he nndersi ood far better than she. 
U had nev<‘r oven occurred to him, that the door for all possible communi- 
cation would be thus suddenly barred in his face. 

“ V('ry Avell ! ” he .said to himself. Avilh a darkening brow, — “ lot them 
have it their own Avay here. 8he must pass throrrgh my dominions before 
she can reach Rome, and 1 aviII find a jilace where' I ro/? be beard, without 
priest or giandniother to let or hinder. Hhe is mine, and I will care for 
her.” 

But Agnes had the woman’s share oftlie miscrv to bear, in the fear, 
and self-reproach and distress, Avhich every movement of this kind cost her. 
The iiiAoluntary thrill at SLcine- li^r lover, at hearing from him, the con- 
scious struggle wJiich it co.st her to throw back his gift, were all noted by 
her accusing conscience as so n any .sins. The next day, she sought again 
her confessor, and began an t*itrance on those dai’ker and more chilly 
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paths of penance, by which, according to the opinion of her ilmes, the 
])eculiarly elect of the Lord were supposed to be best trained. Hitherto, 
her religion had been the cheerful jmd natural expression of her tender 
and devout nature, according to the more beautiful and engaging devotional 
ibrms of her Church. During the year when her confessor had been, 
unconsciously to himself, led by her instead of leading, her spiritual food 
hud been its beatitiful old hymns and prayers, which she found no weariness 
ill often repeating. But now an unnatural conflict was begun in her ow'ii 
mind, directed by a sjiii itual guide in whom every natural and normal 
movement of the soul had given w^ay before a succession of morbid and 
unhealthful experiences. From that day, Agnes wore upon her heart one 
of those sharp instruments of torture which in those times were supposed 
to be a means of inward grace, — a cross with seven steel points for the 
seven sorrows of Mary. She liistcd with a severity which alarmed her 
uraridiiiothcr, wlio in her inmost heart cursed the day that ever she had 
placed lior in tin* way oC h<u.ii diip. 

“ All tliis will just ( lid m spoiling her beauty, — making her thin as a 
bado j/,” — said- Elsie ; “ and she was good enough before.” 

But it did not .-poll her beauty, — it only changed itft character : the 
1 ouiidness and bloom melted away ; but there came in their stead that 
-oinnn, transparent cleainoss of countenance, that spiritual light and 
radianoe, wliitli the old h’loicntino religious painters gave to their 
Madonnas. 

It is singular how all religious exercises and appliances take the 
character ot the n;iture that uses them. The pain and penance, which so 
many in her day bore as a cowardly expedient for averting Divine wrath, 
siM'rned, as she viewed them, a humble way of becoming associated in the 
butierings of her Kedeemer. “ Jesu duLcis was the thought 

that caniod a redeeming sweetness with every pain. Could she thus, by 
.-.iiflering with lier Lord, gain power like Him to save, — a power which 
should save tliat soul so dear and so endangered : — “ Ah,” she thought, “ I 
would give my life-blood, drop by drop, if only it might avail for his 
salvation !” 
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ON LETTS’S DIABT. 

INE is one of your No. 12 diaries, 
three shillings cloth boards ; silk 
limp, gilt edges, three-and-six ; 
French morocco, tuck ditto, four- 
and-six. It has two pages, ruled 
with faint linc'i for memoranda, for 
every week, and a ruled account at 
the cud, fo’- the twelve mouths from 
January to December, where you 
may set down your incominga and 
your exiienses. I hope yours, my re- 
spected reader, are large ; that there 
are many fine round sums of figures 
on each side of the page: libeial on the expenditure side, greater still on 
the receipt. 1 hope, sir, you will be “a better man,” as they say, in ’62 
than in this moribund ’61, whose career of life is just coming to its 
terminus. A better man in pur.'-e ? in body ? in soul’s liealtli ? Amen, 
good sir, in all. Who is there so good in mind, body, or estate, but 
bettering won’t still be good for him ? O unknown Fate, presiding over 
next year, if you will give me better health, a belter appetite, a better 
digestion, a better income, a better temper in ’G2 than you have bestowed 
in ’61, 1 think your sci vant will be the better lor the changes. For instance, 
1 should be the better for a new coat. This one, I acknowledge, is very 
old. The family says so. My good friend, who amongst us would liOt 
be the better if he would give up some old habits ! Yes, yes. You 
agicG with me. You take the allegory? Alas 1 at our time of life we 
don’t like to give up those old habits, do We ? It is ill to change. There 
is the good old loose, easy, slovenly bedgown, laziness, for example. 
What man of sense likes to fling it off and put on a light guinile prim 
dress coat that pinches him ? Tliere is the cozy wrap-rascal sclf-indiil- 
gence — how easy it is ! How warai I How it always seems to fit ! 
You can walk out in it ; you can go down to dinner in it. You can say 
of such what Tully says of his books : Pernoctat iwhiscuiiij 2)eregritmtuj', 
I'usiicatur. It is a little slatternly — it is a good deal stained — ^it isn’t 
becoming — it srnelLs of cigar smoke ; but, allons done ! let the world 
call me idle and sloven. I love my ease better than my neighboui’s 
opinion. I live to please myself ; not you, Mr. Dandy, with your super- 
cilious airs. I am a philosopher. Perhaps I live in my tub, and don’t 
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^nake any other use of it We won’t pursue further this unsavoury 

metaj>hor ; but, with regard to some of your old habits, let us say — 

1. The habit of being censorious, and speaking ill of your neighbours. 

2. The habit of getting into a passion with your man-servant, your 
maid-servant, your daughter, wife, &c. 

3. The habit of indulging too much at table. 

4. The habit of smoking in the dining-room after dinner. 

5. The habit of spending insane sums of money in hric a braCj tall 
copies, binding, Elzevirs, &c. ; ’20 Port, outrageously fine horses, osten- 
tatious entertainments, and what not ; or 

6. The habit of screwing meanly, when rich, and chuckling over the 
having of half-a-crown, whilst you are poisoning your friends and family 
with bad wine. 

7. The habit of going to sleep immediately after dinner, instead of 
cheerfully cntci taiiiing Mrs. Jones and the family ; or, 

8. Ladies ! The habit of running up lulls with tlic milliners, and 
swindling paterfamilias on the house bills. 

9. Tlu habit of keeping biiii wniiting for breakfast. 

10. The habit of ‘•net*! ing at Mrs. Brown and the Miss Pirowus, because 
they arc not quite du monde^ or quite so genteel as I.ady Smith. 

Jl. The liabit of ke(q)ing your wretched father up at balls till li\e 
o’clock in the iiiorniiig, ^^hLll bo has to 1)C at his ofRcc at eleven. 

12. The ha>)it of fighting 'with each other, dear Louisa, Jane, Arabella, 
Amelia. 

13. The habit of always ordering Jolin Couebman three-quarters of an 
hour before you want him. 

Such liabits, I say, sir or madam, if you have had to note in your 
diary of ’01, 1 have not tl»e slightest doubt you 'will enter in your pocket- 
book of ’02. 'JJiere aio habits, Kos. 4 and 7, for example. I am morally 
sure that some of us will not give up those bad customs, tliough the 
women cry out and grumble, and scold ever so justly. There are habits, 
Nos. 9 and 13. 1 fed perfectly certain, my dear young ladies, that you 

will continue to keep John Coachman waiting; that you will continue to 
give the most satisfactory reasons for -keeping him waiting : and as for 
(9), you will show that you once (on the 1st of April last, let us say) 
came to breakfast first, and that you are always first in consequence ! 

Yes ; in our 'C2 diaries, I fear we may all of us make some of the ’Cl 
entries. There is my friend Freehand, for instance. (Aha ! Master 
Freehand, how you •will laugh to find yourself here !) F. is in the habit of 
spending a little, ever so little, more than his income. He shows you how 
Mrs. Freehand works, and works (and indeed. Jack Freehand, if you say 
she is an angel, you don’t say too much of her) ; liow they toil, and how 
they mend, and patch, and pinch ; and how they can't live on their means. 
And I very much fear, nay, 1 will bet him half a bottle of Gladstone 14s. 
per dozen claret, that the account which is a little on the wrong side this 
year, will be a little on the wrong side in the next ensuing year of grace. 
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A diary. Dies To die. How queer to read are some of the entries in 
the journal ! Hero are the records of dinners eaten, and gone the way of 
flesh. The lights burn blue somehow, and we sit before the ghosts of 
victuals. Hark at the dead jokes resurging 1 Memory greets them with a 
ghost of a smile. 1 lere ai e tlie lists of the individuals who have dined at 
your own humble table. The agonies endured before and during those 
entertainments are renewed and smart again. What a failure that special 
grand dinner was ! How those dreadful occasional waiters did break the 
old china ! What a dismal hasli poor Mary, the cook, made of the French 
dish whicli she would try out oi I^rancatelli f How angry Mrs. Pope was 
at- not going down to dinner before Mrs. Bishop 1 IIow Triinalchio 
sneered at your absurd attempt to give a feast; and Harpagon cried out at 
your extravagance and ostentation ! How Lady Almack l)ullied the other 
ladies in the drawing-room (when no gentlemen were present) : never 
asked you back to dinner again : left her card by her footman : .mid 
took not the slightest notice of your -wife and dauglifers at Lady 
Hustlcby’s assembly I On the other hand, how easy, cozy, merry, com- 
fort.'ible, those little dinners were ; — got up at one or two days’ notice; 
when everybody was contented; the soup as clear as amber; the wine as 
good .'IS Triinalchio’.s own; and the people kept their cniriages waiting, and 
would not go tiway till midnight • 

Along with th( catalogue of bygone pleasures, balls, banquets, and 
the like which the pages record, comes a list of much moi‘e important 
occurrences and remembrances of graver import. On two days of Dives’ 
diary are irrinted notices that “ Dividends are due at the Bank.” Let us 
hope, dear sir, that this announcement considerably inti'rests you ; in 
Avhich case, jirobalily, -vou have no m*(‘d of tlie almanac-maker’s printed 
jeiiiinder. if you look over poor Jack Uecklcss’s note-book, amongst his 
memoranda of ineiug odds given and taken, jierhajis you may read: — 
“ Nabham’s bill, due 29lh September, 1-12/. los. G(/.” Let us trust, as 
the day has p.assed, that the little trans.'ietioii here noted has been satis- 
factorily terminated. If you are jiaterfamilias, and a worthy kind geiiiic- 
m.'in, no doubt you have marked down on your register, 17th December 
(say), “Boys come home.” Ah, how carefully th.'it blessed d.-iy is marked 
in fhdr little calendars 1 In rny time it used to be, — Wednesday, 13th 
November, “ b vreka from the holiday 'i Wednesday, 20th November, 
“ t weeks from i‘ ^ In fidays'f until sluggish lime sped on, and wo came to 
WjsuNEbUAY, 18 th DncEMBmi. O lapture! Do you remember pe.'t- 
sboot(;rs ? I think we only had them on going home for holidays from 
private schools — at public schools, men were too dignified. And then 
came that glorious announcemeni, Wednesday, 27th, “ Papa took us to the 
Pantomime ; ” or if not papa, perhaps you condescended to go to the pit, 
under charge of the footman. 

That was near the end of the year — and mamma gave you a new pocket- 
book, perhaps, with a little coin, God bless her 1 in the pocket. And that 
pocket-book was for next year, you know ; and, in that pocket-book, you 
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had to write down that sad day, Wednesday, January 24th, eighteen 
hundred and never mind what — ^when Dr. Birch’s young friends wore 
expected to re-assemblc. 

Ah me ! Every person who turns this page over has his own little 
diary in ptiper or ruled in his memory tablets, and in which are set down 
the transactions of the now dying year. Boys and men, we have our 
calendar, mothers and maidens. For example, in your calendar pocket- 
book, my good Eliza, what a sad, sad day that is; how fondly and bitterly 
remembered ; when your boy went off to his regiment, to India, to danger, 
to battle, perhaps. What a day was that last day at home, when the tall 
brother sat yet amongst the family, the little ones round about him 
wondering at saddle-boxes, uniforms, sword-cascs, gun-cases, and other 
wondrous apparatus of Avar and tiavel which poured in and filled the 
liall; the new dresslug-cabo, Ihr the beard not y&t, growm; the great 
sword-case at which little brother Tom looks so admiringly ! What a 
dinner that was, that hist dinner, when little and grown children assembled 
together, and all tried to be cheerful! What a night was that last night, 
when the young ones wcie at roost for the last time together under the 
same roof, mid the mother lay alone in her chamber counting the fatal 
hours as they tolled one idler another, amidst her tears, her watching, her 
fond prayers. AVhat a night that was, and yet how quickly the melan- 
choly dawn came I Only too soon the sun rose over the houses. Aud now 
in a moment more the city seemed to wukc. The house began to stir. 
The laniily gathers together for the last meal. For the last time in the 
midst of them the widow kneels amongst her kneeling children, and falters 
a prayer in which she commits her dearest, her eldest born to the care of 
the Father of all. 0 night, what teais you hide — what prayers you 
hear 1 And so the nights pass and the days succeed, until that one comes 
when tears and parting shall be no more. 

In your diary, as in mine, there arc dajb marked with sadness, not for 
this year only, but for all. On a certain day, and the sun, perhaps, 
shilling ever so briglilly, the house-mother conies down to her family with 
a sad face, which scares the children round about in the midst ol their 
laughter and prattle. They may have forgotten — but she has not — a day 
which came, twenty years ago it may be, and wdiieh she remembers only 
too well : the long night watch ; the dreadlul dawning and the rain beating 
at the pane; the infant speechlebs, but moaning in its little crib; and 
then the awful calm, the awful smile on the sweet cherub face, when the 
cries have ceased, and the little suffering breast heaves no more. Then 
the children, as they see their mother’s face, remember this was the day 
on which their little brother died. It was licfore the}'^ were born ; but she 
remembers it. And as they pray together, it seems almost as if the spirit 
of the little lost one was hovering round the group. So they pass away: 
friends, kindred, the dearest-loved, grown people, aged, infants. As we 
go on the down-hill journey, the mile-stones are grave-stones, and on 
each more and more names are written ; unless haply you live beyond 
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man*B common age, wlien friends have dropped off, and, tottering, and 
feeble, and unpiticd, you reach the terminus alone. 

In this past year’s diary is there any precious day noted on whieh 
you have made a new friend ? Tliis is a piece of good fortune bestowed 
but grudgingly on the old. After a certain age a new friend is a wonder, 
like Sarah’s child. Aged persons are seldom capable of bearing friend- 
ships. Do you remember how warmly you loved Jaek and Tom when 
you were at school ? What a passionate regard you had for Ned when 
you were at college, and the immense letters you wrote to each other ? 
How often do you write, now that postage costs nothing 7 There is the 
age of blossoms and sweet budding green ; the age of generous summer ; 
the autumn when the leaves drop; and then winter, shivering and bare. 
Quick, children, and sit at my feet : for they are cold, very cold : and it 
seems as if neither wiii<; nor worsted will warm ’em. 

In this past year’s diary is there any dismal day noted in which you 
have lost a friend? In mine there is. I do not mean by death. Those 
who are gone, you have. Those who departed loving you, love you still ; 
and you love them always. They arc not really gone, those dear hearts 
and true ; they are only gone into the next room : and you will presently 
get up and follow them, and yonder door will close upon you^ and you 
will be no more seen. As I am in this cheerful mood, I will tell you a 
fine and touching story of a doctor which I heard lately. About two 
years since there was, in our or some other city, a famous doctor, into 
whose consulting room crowds came daily, so that they might be healed. 
Now this doctor had a suspicion that there was something vitally wrong 
with himself, and he went to consult another famous physician at Dublin, 
or it may be at Edinburgh. And he of Edinburgh punched his comrade’s 
sides'; and listened at his heart and lungs; and felt his pulse, I suppose; 
and looked at his tongue; and when he had done. Doctor London said to 
Doctor Edinburgh, “ Doctor, how^ long have I to live 7 ” And Doctor 
Edinburgh said to Doctor London, “Doctor, you may last. a year.” 

Then Doctor London came home, knowing that what Doctor Edinburgh 
said was true. And he made up his accounts, with man and heaven, I 
trust. And he visited his patients as usual. And he went about heiiling, 
and cheering, and soothing, and doctoring; and thousands of sick people 
W'cro ben(‘fited by him. And he said not a word to his family at home ; 
but lived amongst them cheerful and tender, and calm, and loving; though 
ho knew the night was at hand when he should see them and work 
no more. 

And it was winter time, and they came and told him that some man 
at a distance — very sick, but very rich — wanted him ; and, though Doctor 
London knew that he was himself at death’s door, he went to the sick 
man ; for he knew the large fee would be good for his children after him. 
And he died ; and his family never knew until he was gone,- that he had 
been Jong aware of the inevitable doom. 

This is a cheerful carol for Christmas, is it not? You see, in regard 
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to these Roundabout discourses, I never know whether they are to be 
meny or dismal. My hobby has the bit in his mouth ; goes his own 
way ; and sometimes trots through a park, and sometimes paces' by 
a cemetery. Two days since came the printer’s little emissary, with a 
note saying, “We are waiting for the Roundabout Paper I ” A Round- 
about Paper about what or whom ? How stale it has become, that printed 
jollity about Christmas I Carols, and wassail bowls, and holly, and 
mistletoe, and yule logs de commande — what heaps of these have we not 
had for years past 1 Well, year after year the season comes. Come frost, 
come thaw, come snow, come rain, year after year my neighbour the 
parson has to make his sermon. They are getting together the bonbons, 
iced cakes, Christmas trees, at Fortnum’s and Mason’s now. The genii of 
the theatres arc composing the Christmas pantomime, which our young 
folks Avill sec and note anon in their little diaries. 

And now, brethren, may T conclude this discf»urse with an extr.act out 
of that great diaiy, the newspaper? I read it but yesterday, and it has 
mingled with all iny thoughts since then. Here are the two paragraphs, 
which appeared following each other : — 

“ Mr. li., the Advoe.ite-general of Calcutta, has been appointed to the 
post of Legislative Member of the Council of the Governor-General,” 

“ Sir R. S., agent to the Governor-tTCiieral for Central India, died on 
the 29(h of October, oi bronchitis.” 

These two nn u, whose different fates are recorded in two paragraphs 
and half-a-do25en lines of the same newspaper, were sisters’ sons. In the 
story at the beginning of the present number of our Magazine, a man is 
described tottering “ up the steps of the ghaut,” having just parted with 
hi.s child, whom he is despatching to England from India. I wrote this, 
remembering in long, long distant days, such a ghaut, or river-stair, at 
Calcutta; and a day when, down tho.se steps, to a boat which was in wait- 
ing, came two children, whose mothers remained on the shore. One of 
those ladies was never to see her boy more; and he, too, is just dead in 
India, “ of bronchitis, on the 29tli October.” We were first cousins; had 
been little playmates and friends from the lime of our birth; and the first 
house in London to which I -svas taken, was that of our aunt, the mother 
of his Honour the Member of Council, Ilift Honour was even then a gen- 
tleman of the long robe, being, in truth, a baby in arms. We Indian 
cliildren were consigned to a school of which our deluded parents had 
heard a favourable report, but which was governed by a horrible little 
tyrant, who made our young lives so miserable that I remember kneeling 
b}" my little bed of a night, and saying, “ Pray God, I may dream of my 
mother !” Thence we went to a public school; and my cousin to Addis- 
combe and to India. 

“ For thirty-two years,” the paper says, “ Sir Richmond Shakespear 
fiiithfully and devotedly served the Government of India, and during 
that period but once visited England, for a few months and on public 
duty. Ill hia military capacity he saw much service, was present in eight 
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general engagements, and was badly wounded in the last. In 1840, when 
a young lieutenant, he had the rare good fortune to be the means of rescu- 
ing from almost hopeless slavery in Khiva 416 subjects of the Emperor of 
Russia ; and, but two years later, greatly contributed to the happy recovery 
of our own prisoners from a similar fate in Cabul. Throughout his career 
this officer was ever ready and zealous for the public service, and freely 
risked life and liberty in the discharge of his duties. Lord Canning, to 
mark his high sense of Sir Richmond Shakespear’s public services, had 
lately offered him the Chief Commissionership of the Mysore, which he had 
accepted, and was about to undertake, when death terminated his career.” 

When he came to London the cousins and pla 3 dellows of early Indian 
days met once again, and shook hands. “ Can I do anything for you ? ” I 
remember the kind fellow asking. He was always asking that question : ol 
all kinsmen; of all widows and orphans; of all the poor; of young men 
who might need his purse or his service. I saw a young officer yesterday 
to whom the first words Sir Richmond Shakespear wrote on his arrival 
in India were, Can I do anything for you ? ” His purse was at the 
command of all. His kind hand was always open. It was a gracious fate 
which sent him to rescue widows and captives. Where could they have a 
champion more chivalrous, a protector more loving and tender ? 

I write down his name in my little book, among those of others dearly 
loved, who, too, have been summoned hence. And so we meet, and part ; 
we struggle and succeed ; or wc fail and drop unknown on the way. As 
we leave the fond mother’s knee, the rough trials of childhood and boy- 
hood begin ; and then manhood is upon us, and the battle of life, with its 
chances, perils, wounds, defeats, distinctions. And Fort William guns 
are saluting in one man’s honour, while the troops are firing the last 
volleys over the otlier’s grave — over the grave of the brave, the gentle, 
the fiuthful Christian soldier. 

**#*«• 

December — Going to the Printer’s to revise the last pages, I walk by 
closed shutters ; by multitudes already dressed in black ; through a cit^ in 
mourning. Among the wido\v.s deploring the dearest and best beloved, 
among the children who are fatherless, it has pleased Heaven to number 
the Queen and Jier family ; and the million, s, who knelt in our churches 
yesterday in supjdicatioii before the only Ruler of Princes, had to omit a 
name which tor twenty-ono years has been familiar to their prayers. Wise, 
just, moderate, admirably pure of life, the friend of science, of freedom, of 
peace and all peaceful arts, the Consoit of the Queen passes from our troubled 
sphere to that serene one where justice and peace reign eternal. At a 
moment of awful doubt and, if may ])e, danger, Heaven calls away, from 
the Wife’s, the Sovereign’s side, ht r dearest friend and councillor. But 
he leaves that throne and its widowed Jiiistress to the guardianship of a 
great people, whose affectionate respect her life has long since earned; 
whose best sympathies attend her grief; and whose best strength and 
love and loyalty will defend her honour. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

In the Departments op Setxe, Loire, and Styx (Tnferieur). 

UR dear friend Mis. Baynes was suffering 
under tlie inllucnce of one of those panics 
tvliich sometimes seized her, and during 
•which she remained her husband’s most obe- 
dient Eliza and vassal. Wlien Baynes wore 
a certain expression of countenance, we have 
said that his wife knew resistance to bo use- 
less. That expression, I .suppose, he assumed, 
wlien he announced Charlotte’s departure to 
her mother, and ordered Mrs. General Baynes 
to make the necessary preparations lor the 
girl. “ She might stay .some lime with her 
aunt,” Baynes stated. “ A eh.ingc of air 
would do the child a great deal of good. Le t 
e\crything necessary in the shape of hats, 
bonnets, W'intcr clothes, and so forth, be got 
ready.” Was Char, then, to stay away so 
long ? ’’ asked Mrs. B. “ She has been so 
happy here that you want to keep her, and 
fancy bhc can’t be happy without }'Ou!” 1 
can fancy the general grimly replying to the partner of his existence. 
Hanging down her withered head, with a tear mayhap trickling down her 
cheek, I can fancy the old woman silently departing to do the bidding of 
her loid. She selects a trunk out of the store of Bayncs’s baggage. A 
young lady’s trunk WHS a trunk in those days. Now it is a two or three 
VOL. V. — NO. 26 . 7 . 
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storied edifice of wood, in wliicli two or three full-grown hodli'S of young 
Indies (without crinoline) might be pached. I snw u little old country- 
womnn at the Folkestone station last year -witli her travelling baggage 
contained in a band-box tied up in an old cotton handkerchief hanging 
on her arm ; and she surveyed Lady ICuightsbridge’s twenty-three black 
trunks, each well nigh as large as her ladyship’s opera-box. Before these 
great edifices that old woman stood wondering dumbly. Tliat old lady 
and I liad lived in a time when crinoline was not ; and yet, I think, 
women looked even prettier in that time than they do now. Wedi, a trunk 
and a band-box were fetched out of the baggage heap for little Charlotte, 
and- 1 daresay her little brothers jumped and danced on tlie box with 
much energy to make the lid shut, and the general brought out his 
hammer and nails, and nailed a card on the box with “Mademoiselle 
Baynes ” thereon printed. And mamma had to look on .Tud witness tliose 
preparations. And llely 'Walsiiigham had called; and he wouldn’t call 
again, she knew; and that fair chance for the esteblishmeiit of lier child 
Avas lost by the obstinacy of her self-willed, reckless husband. That 
Avoman had to A\aiter her soup Avilli her furtive leara, to sit of nights 
behind hearts and spades, aiul luood over her crushed hc)])es. If 1 con- 
temjdute that Avrctclied old Nioho much longer, I shall begin to pity her. 
AAvay softness ! Take out tliy jutuav.., the poisoned, the barbed, tlie 
rankling, and prod me the old creature Avell, god of the silver boAv I 
Filijca Baynes had to look on, then, and see tlie trunks packed ; to see her 
oAAii authority over her oaa’u daughter Avrested away from lier ; to see the 
iindutlful girl prepare Avith perfect delight and alacrity to away, Avithout 
ieeling a pang at leaving a mother avIio liad nursed her tlirougli adverse 
illnesses, Avho had scolded her for noventetm years. 

The general aecomi)anit‘(l the i)arly to the diligt-nco office. Little 
Char Avas very j'ale and inelanchol}' indeed Avheii sin* look her place in the 
couj.e. “ Hlie should have a corner: she had been ill, and ought to have 
a corner,” uncle IMao said, and cUeorfully consented to be bodkin. Oui 
1hree sp('cial friends are seated. The otlmr passengers chniber into their 
j.l.i AAvay goes the clattering team, ns the general Avuves an adieu to 
his li ieiids. “ Monstrous fine horses tliose grey Normana j famous breed, 
iji'l<‘( cl,’’ he remarks to his Avile on his return. 

“ Indeed,” she celuu s. “ Pray, in Avhat part of iho carriage aau; iMr. 
Fiimin,’ she presently asks. 

“ Jn no ]):iit ( f tho rarriace at all !” Baynes ansAA^era fiercc-ly, turning 
beet-root r('d. And tlins, though .die liad been silent, obedient, hanging 
licr head, the AAamian slaved lliat she AAas aware of lier master’s schemes, 
and Avhy her girl had bein laken aA\ay. She kneAv ; but she Avas beaten. 
IL riniained for lier but to he .silent and boAV h(T bead. 1 daresay she 
did not sleep one Avink that night. She folloAAed the diligence in its 
joLuney. “ Char is gone,” she thought. “ Yes; in due time he will take 
bom me the obedience of my otlier children, and tefir tlicm out of iny 
lap.” lie — that is, the general — A\as eleejung meauAvdiilc. lie had had 
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in tho last few days four awful battles — with bis cliild, with his friends, 
with his wile — in which latter combat he had been conqueror. No wonder 
Baynes was tired, and needed re&t. Any one of those engagements was 
enough to weary the veteran. 

If we take the liberty of looking into double-bedded rooms, and peering 
into the tlioiights which are passing under private nightcaps, may we not 
examine the coup6 of a jingling diligence with an open window, in which 
a young lady sits wide awake by the side of her uncle and aunt ? These 
perhaps are asleep ; but she is not. Ah ! she ia thinking of another 
journey 1 tliat blissful one from Boulogne, when he was there yonder in 
tlie imixu'ial, by the side of the conductor. When the MaeWhirter party 
had come to tlie diligence office, how her little heart had beat ! How 
she had looked under the lamjis at all the p(*oplc lounging about the 
court ! How she had listened vdien the clerk called out the names of the 
]);:ss(‘iigers ; and, mercy, \xhai a iVight she had been in, lest be sliould be 
there after all, while she stood yet leaning on her father’s arm I But 

there was no well, names, I think, need scarcely be mentioned. There 

w'as no sign of the individual in question. Papa kissed her, and sadly said 
good-by. Good I\ladame Smolensk came with an adieu and an embrace 
iln- her dear JSIiss, and whispered, “Courage, mon enfant,” and then said, 
“lloldjl luive 1)1 ought you some bonhons.” There they were in a little 
packet. Liltlo C'liarlotte ])ut the packet into her little basket. Away 
goes the diligence, but the indi\idnal had made no sign. 

A^vay goes the diligence ; and every now and then Charlotte feels the 

little jjaeket in her little basket. What does it contain oh, Avhat? If 

Charlotte ctinld but read with her heart, she would see in that little 
])acket — tlie sweetest bonbon of all perliaps it miglit be, or ah me ! the 
bitlei est almond ! 'J’lirough the night goes the diligence, passing relay 
alier relay. Uncle Mac sleeps. I think I have said lie snored. Aunt 
Mac is quite silent, and Char sits plaintively with her lonely thoughts and 
hei‘ bonbons, as miles, hours, relay .s pass. 

“ 77e^sc Itulif’s, inll the// descend and tahe a cup of cofeo.^ a cup of 
houillou?" at last cries a waiter at the coupe door, as tlie carriage stops 
ill Orh'aus. “ By all means a cup of coftee,” says Aunt Mac. “ The 
little Oj'lcans wine is good,” cries Uncle IMac. “ Dcsceiidons ! ” “Tliis 
way, niadamc,” sa}s the waiter. “ Charlotte, my hm , some coffee?” 

“1 will — I vill stay in the carriage. I don’t -want any thing, thank 
you,” says Miss Charlotte. And the instant her relations arc gone, 
entering tho gale of the Lion Noir, where, you know, ia*e the Bureaux des 
IMcssageries, Lafittv', Caillard et C ’ — I sa}'-, on the very instant when 
her relations have disappeared, what do jou think Miss Charlotte does? 

She opens that packet of bonbons with fingers that tremble — tremble BO, 
I wonder bow' she could undo the knot of the string (or do you think she 
had nulled that knot under her shawl in the dark? I can’t say. We 
never shall know;. Well ; she opens the packet. She does not care one 
fig for tlie lollipops, almonds, and so forth. She pounces on a little scrap 

7-2 
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of paper, and is going to 'read it by the lights of the Btcaming stable 
lanterns, when oh, wliat made her start so ? 

In those old days there used to be two diligences which travelled nightly 
to Tours, setting out at the same hour, and stopping at almost the same 
relays. The diligence of Lafilte and Caillard supped at the Lion Noir at 
Orleans — the diligence of the Messageries Royales stopped at the Ecu de 
France, hard by. 

Well, as the Messageries Eoyalos are supping at the Ecu dc France, a 
passenger strolls over from that co.'ich, and strolls and strolls until he comes 
to the coach of Lafitte, Caillard, and Company, and to the coupe window 
whc]’e Miss Baynes is trying to decipher her bonbon. 

lie comes up — and as the night-lamps fall on his face and beard — lii.s 

rosy face, his yellow beard — oh I What means that scream of the 

young lady in the coupe of Lafitte, Caillard et Compagnie I I declare she 
has dropped the letter which she was about to read. It lias dropjied 
into a pool of mud under the diligence ofl“ fore-Avheel. And he with the 
yellow beard, and a sweet bappy langli, and a tnnnbic in his deej) voice, 
says, “ You need not read it. It was only to tell you what you know.” 

Then the conpc window sa 3 "s, “ Oh, Philip 1 Oh, my ” 

My what 7 You cannot hear the words, because the grey Norman lioi ses 
come s(|ueel iiig and clat((‘ri ug nj> to their coach-pole with such acconijiaiiy- 
ing cries and imprecations from the horsekeejiers and postilions, lliat no 
wonder the little warble is lost. It was not intended for you and me to 
hear; but perhajis you can guess the purjiort of the words. Perhaps in 
quite old, old days, j^ou may remember Inning heard siieh little wliispc'rs, 
in a time when tiie song birds in your grove earollc 1 that kind of song 
very jileasanlly and li( But this, my good madam, is a Pelnuary 

number, ddie birds are gone : thebranclus are bare: the gardmier lias 
actually swejit the leaves oH' the ualks : and the whole atlair is an alliiir of 
a past year, you understand. Well! cfffjjc dicin, fur/it honi, I'ic. I'i.c. 
There’, for one minute, for two minutes, stands Pliilip over the diligenr-- 
oft’ lore-wheel, talking to Charlotte at tin* window, and tlieir lieads are 
quite clos<* — quitt’ cl<.,->e. Wluit ;irc those two pairs of lips warbling, 
wliisperijig ? “Hi! (Jaiv ! Olid!’’ Tlie horsekeepers, I say, quite ]»rev('nt 
you irom lieaiing; and here come the passengers out of the Lion Noir, 
Aunt Mac st'dl nmnohiug a great slice of bread-and-butter. Cliarlotte is 
quite comfortable, and does not want anytbing, dear Aunt, thank you. I 
hope she iiestlos in Iw r eorner, and ha.- a sweet Blumber. On the jouniey 
the twin djligenc('s j^ass and ropa.'S < ai-h other. Perhaps Cliai lotte looks out 
of her window sometimes .'ind tou.ird*’ the other carriage. I don’t know, 
it is a long time ago. What used you to do in old days, ere railroads wore, 
and when diligences ran 7 TJiey were slow enough: but they have got 
to their journey’s end somehow. They were tight, hot, dust 3 '^, dear, stiifty, 
and uncomfortable ; but, for all that, travelling was good sjiort some- 
times. And il‘ the Avcn-ld would have the kiiidiio’.ss to go baek ft)r live- 
and-twenty or tliirty years, some of us who have travelled on the Tours 
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and Orleans Paiilway very comrortably would like to take tlie diligence 

journey now. 

Having myself seen tlie city of Tours only last year, of course I 
don’t remember much about it. A man remembers boyhood, and the 
first sight of Calais, and so forth. But after much travel or converse with 
the world, to see a new town is to be introduced to Jones. lie is like 
Brow’n ; he is not unlike Smith. In a little while you hash him up with 
'J’liompson. I dare not be particular, then, regarding Mr. Firmin’s life at 
Tours, lest I should make topograiJiical errors, for which the critical 
schoolmaster would justly iiillict chastisement. In the lust novel I read 
about Tours, there were blunders troni the elfect of which you know the 
WM etched author never recovered. It was by one Scott, and had young 
C,}iientiii Durward for a hero, and Isabel dc Croye for a heroine; and she 
satf‘ in her hostel, and sang, ‘‘ Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh.” A 
])retty ballad enough : but nhat ignorance, my dear sir! What descrip- 
tions of Tours, of Liege, are in that fallacicms story I Yes, so fallacious and 
misleading’, that 1 remember I was sony, not because the description was 
unlike Tours, but because Tours was unlike the desciiptiem. 

So Queniin Fiimiii went and put up at the snug little hostel of the 
Faisan ; and Isabel de Baynes took up her abode with her uncle the Sire 
de ]\IacA^ Inrlei * and I beh \ e jMaster Firmin had no more money in his 
pocket than th(' .Maskr Durward whose story the Scottish novelist told 
some forty ycais since. And 1 cannot ])roiiiise you that our young 
English adveiiturtr shall many a noble heiress of vast property, and 
eiigaL’^c the Boar of Ardennes in a liand-to-hand combat; that sort of 
Boar, madam, does not ajijiear in our modern draw'ing-room histories. 
OI oIIh'I’s, not wild, there be plenty'. They gore you in clubs. They 
sel/e you Ity the doublet, and pin you against posts in public streets. 
Tli('y run at you in paiks. 1 have seen them sit at bay after dinner, 
ri]’])ing, gashing, tossing, a whole company. These our young adventurer 
bad in good sooth to encounter, as is the case with most knights. Who 
esrapes llunn ? 1 remember an eminent person talking to me about bores 

ior tw'o bours once. O you stuj)id eminent person I You never knew 
that you yourhcll’ had tusks, little eyes in your hiirc ; a bristly mane to 
cut into touth-briidies ; Jiiid a ciiidy tail ! I have a notion that the 
multitude of bores is euormous in tlio world. If a man is a bore liim- 
self, w'lien be is bored — and you can’t deny this itatoment — then wliat 
am I, what are you, what your liithcr, grandfather, son — all ymur 
amiable acf|uaintaiicc, in a woid? Of this I am sure. Major and Mrs. 
]\lue\Vhirtor 'were not brilliant in coiivcrsaiion. What w^ould y'ou and I 
do, or say, if we listen to the tittle-tattle of Tours. How the clergyman 
W'as cei'tainly too fond of cards, and going to the calc ; how the dinners those 
Popjoys gave were too absurdly ostentatious ; and Pojijoy, we know, in 
the Bench last year. How Mrs. Flights, going on with that Major of 
French CarabiniLrs, was really loo &c. &c. “ IIow could I endure those 

people ? ” Philip would ask himself, when talking of that personage in 
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after days, as he loved, and loves to do. “ How could I endure them, I say ? 
Mac was a good man ; but I knew secretly in my heart, sir, that lie was 
a bore. Well : I loved him. I liked his old stories. I liked his bad old 
dinners : there is a very comfortable Touraino wine, by the way; a very 
wanning little wine, sir. Mrs. Mac you never saw, my good Mrs, 
Pendennis. Be sure of this, you never W'ould have liked her. Well, I 
did. I liked her house, though it was damp, in a damp garden, fi'cqucnted 
by dull people. 1 should like to go and see that old house now. I am 
perfectly happy with my wife, but I sometimes go away from her to enjoy 
the luxury of living over our old days again. With nothing in the world 
but an allowance which was in*ecarions, and had been spent in advance; 
with no particular plans for the future, and a few five-franc pieces for the 
present, — by Jove, sir, how did I dare to be so happy ? What idiots we 
were, my love, to be happy at all 1 We were mad to miirry. Don’t tell 
me: with a purse which didn’t contain three months’ consumption, would 
WT dare to marry now? We should be put into the mad ward of the 
workhouse : that would be the only place lor us. Talk about ti-usting in 
heaven. Stuff and nonsense, ma’am ! 1 have as good a right to pt» and 
buy a house in Belgravc Sf|uare, and trust to heaven for the payment, as 
I had to marry when I did. We v/ere paujiers, ^Irs. Char, and you know 
that very well ! ” 

“ Oh, yes. We were very wrong : very ! ” says Mrs. Charlotte, looking 
up to the chandelier of her ceiling (which, by the way, is of veiy hand- 
some Venetian old glass). “We were very wrong, were not we, my 
dearest?" And herewith she will begin to kiss and londlo two or more, 
babies that disport in her I’ooin — as if tAvo t)r more babies liad anything to 
do with Philip's argiinient, that a m.'in has no right to marry wlio has no 
I’l etty well-assured means of keeping a wife. 

Here, then, by the banks of Loire, although Philip laid but a very few 
francs in his pocket, and Avas ohJiged to keep a sharp look-out on his 
expenses at the Hotel of the Golden J^heasiint, lie passed u fortnight of 
pnch happiness as I, for my pait, wish to all young f(»lks who read Jiis 
veracious history. Though he was so poor, and ate and drank so modestly 
in the house, the maids, AA’aiteis, the landlady of the Pheasant, Avere as 
civil to him — yes, as civil as they Avere to the gouty old Marchioness ol' 
Carabas lierself, Avho stayed here on her way to tho soiilli, oocupied the 
grand apartments, quarrelled with her lodging, dinner, breakfast, bread- 
and-butter in general, insult^'d the landlady in bad French, and only paid 
her bill under compulsion. Philip’s Avaa a little bill, but he paid it cheer- 
fully. He gave only a small gratuity to tlju servants, but he was kind 
and hearty, and they knew he was poor. He was kind and hearty, 1 sup- 
pose, because he Avas so hai)py. 1 have known the gentleman to be by 
no means civil ; and have heard him storm, and hector, and browbeat 
landlord and Avaiters, as fiercely as the Marquis of Carabas himself. But 
now Philip the Bear was the most gentle of bears, because his little 
Chai'lotte was leading him. 
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Away with trouble and doubt, with squeamish pride and gloomy care ! 
Philip had (Miough money for a fortuight, during which Tom Glazier, of 
the Monitor, ])roniiscd to supply Philip’s hitters for the Pall Mull Cfuziite. 
All the designs of France, Spain, Russia, gave that idle “own corre- 
spondent” not the slightest anxiety. In the morning it was Miss Baynes ; 
in the afternoon it was Miss Baynes. At six it was dinner and Charlotte ; 
at nine it was Charlotte and tea. “ Anyhow, love-making does not spoil 
his appetite,” ]\Tajor IMacWhirter correctly remarked. Indeed, Philip 
had a glorious ap 2 )etite; and health bloomed in Miss Charlotte’s cheek, 
and bcKirncd in her hapj>y little heart. Dr. Firmin, in the height of his 
practice, never completed .a cure more skilfully than that which w^as 
performed by Dr. Firmin, junior. 

“ 1 ran the thing so close, sir,” T remember Philip bawling out, in his 
usual eiiOiLn-'lic way, whilst dt'seribing this j)eriod of his life's greatest 
ha])piness to his biograph(*r, “ that I cani(‘ back to Pari-^ outside the dili- 
gence, and h.ul not nioiuy enough to dine on llie road. But I bought a 
sausage, mi-, and a bit of bread — and a brutal stuisage it wiis, sir — and 
1 reached my lodLings with exactly tno sous in my pocket.” Roger 
Bonfemi)s himself uas not more content than our ea^y idiilobopher. 

!So riiilip Jiiid Chailotte ratified ami sealed a treaty of Tours, which 
they detenuMud fliould neve r be biokeii by either party. Marry without 
pai)a’s consent Oh, never ! Marry any1)ody but Philip? Oh, never — never I 
Not if hlie li\ed to lie a hundred, wdien Pliiiip would in coiiS(*quencc be in 
his hundred and ninth or tenth yt*ar, would this young Joan have any but 
licr jiresent D.aby. Aunt M<‘io, though she may not have been the most 
accomiilislicd or higlily-brod of ladies, Avaa a warm-hearted and aflec- 
tionate aunt IMac. blie caught in a mild form the fever from these young 
people, yiic had not much to leave, and Mac’s relations would want all 
he could sjm-c when he Avaa gone. But Charlotte should have her 
garnets, and her teapot, and her India sliawl — that she should.* And 
with many blessings this enthusiastic okl lady took leave of her future 
nephew-in-law when ho returned to J^aris and duty. Crack your whip, 
and scream youi hi! and be olT quick, postilion and diligence I I am 
glad we have taken Mr. Firmin out of tliat dangerous, lazy, love-making 
place. Nothing is to me so sweet as sentimental writing. 1 could have 
written huiidretls of pages describing Philip and Charlotte, Charlotte and 
l*hilip. But a stern sense of duty intervenes. My modest Muse puts a 
finger on her lip, and says, “ Hush about that business 1 ” Ah, my wortliy 
friends, you little know what soft-hearted people those cynics arc 1 If you 
could liave come on Diogenes by surprihC, I daresay you might have 
found him reading sentimental novels and whimpering in his tub. Philip 


* I nm fioiry to sny th.at in later cloys, after Mrs. Major MacWhirtcr’s decease, it 
was found that she liad proinihcd these treasures in loriting to several nicinhcrs of her 
husband’s family, and that much hc.u-t-haniiiig arose in consequence. But our stoiy 
has nothing to do with these painful disputes. 
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shall leave his sweetheart and go back to his business, and we will not 
have one word about tears, promises, raptures, parting. Never mind 
about these sentimentalities, but j>leasc, rather, to dcijict to yourself our 
young fellow so poor that Avhen the coacli stops for dinner at Orleans he 
can only aiFord to purchase a penny loaf and a sausage for his own hungry 
cheek. When he reached tlie Hotel Poussin, with his meagre carpet-bag, 
they served hiju a supjier Avhich ho ate to the admiration of all beholders 
in the little coireo-rooin. lie was in great spirits and gaiety. He did not 
care to make any secret of liis poverty, and how ho had been unable to 
afford to pay for dinner. Most of the guests at Hotel Ponssin knew 
what it was. to bo poor. Often and often they had dinod on ciedit when 
they put back their napkins into their resj)eetive pigoon-holos. But my 
landlord knew his guests. They wore poor men — honost men. They 
paid him in the end, and each could help his neigliboiir in a strait. 

After Mr. Firmin’s return to Palis he did not care for a while to go to 
the Elysiau Fields. They were not Elysian f)r him, except in ]^li^s 
Cliarlottc’s company. Ho resumed his newspaper con (‘S])orul once, wliiiJi 
occupied but a day in each week, and he had the other six — nay, he 
scribbled on the seventh day likewise, and covered immense slieeta of letter- 
paper ^^ith remarks upon all manner of subjects, addressed to a certain 
Mademoiselle, Madomoi.sellc Baynes, chez M. le Major Mac &c. On these 
sheets of paper l\Ir. Firinin could talk so long, so loudly, so fervently, so 
eloquently to Miss Baynes, that she '\\as never tired of liearing, or he of 
holding forth. He began imparting his dreams and his earliest sensations 
to his beloved bcfoie breakfast. At noon-day he gave her his opinion of 
the contents of the inorning papers. Ilis packet was ordinarily full and 
brimming over by post-time, so that his expressions of love and fidelity 
leaked from under the cover, or were squeezed into tlic queerest corncis, 
where, no doubt, it was a delightful task for Miss Baynes to trace out and 
detect those little Cupids whicli a faithful lover despatched to her. It 
■would bo, “1 have found this little corner unoccupied. Do you know 
what I have to say in it? Oli, Charlotte, 1” &c. &c. My sweet young lady, 
you can guess, or will one day guess, the rest ; and will receive such 
dear, delightful, non.scusical double letters, and will answer them with 
that elegant propriety which I have no doubt Miss Baynes showed in lier 
replies. Ah! if all who are writing and receiving such letters, or who 
liave written and received such, or who remember writing and receiving 
such, would order a copy of this month’s Corii/iitl from the publishers, 
what reams, and pilc.s, and p^Tamids of paper our ink would have to 
blacken I Not Hoe’s engines, gigantic as they are, would be able to turn 
out Magazines enough for the su])ply of those gentle readers I Since 
Charlotte and Philip had been engx«gcd to each other, ho had scarcely, 
exce]jt in tlio.se dreadful, ghastly days of quarrel, enjoyed the luxury of 
absence from his soul’s blessing — the exquisite delight of writing to lier. 
He could do few things in moderation, this man — and of this delightful 
privilege of writing to Charlotte he now enjoyed his hcai't’s fill. 
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After enjoyment of the weeks of this rapture, when \\ inter was 
come on Paris, and icicles hung on the bough, how did it happen that one 
day, two days, three days passed, and the postman brought no little letter 
in the woll-kno;vn little handwriting for Monsieur, Monsieur Philip Firmin, 
a Paris ? Tliiee days, four days, and no letter. Oh, torture, could she be 
ill ? Could her aunt and uncle have turned against her, and forbidden 
her to wjite, as her father and mother had done before? Oh, grief, and 
sorrow, and ragel As for jealousy, our leonine friend never knew such a 
passion. It never entered into his lordly hc'art to doubt of his little 
maidufs love. Hut still four, five days have passed, and not one word 
has comf‘. fiom Tours. The little Hotel Poussin was in a commotion. I 
have said that when our fiiend felt any passion ^ery strongly he was sure 
to speak of it. Did Don Quixote lose any opportunity of declaring to the 
woild that Diikiin-a del Toboso Avas peeiless among Avomtii ? Did not 
Antar bawl out in battle “ I am the loviu- of Ibla ? ” Our kni,;lit had 
taken all the people oi the hole! intq his confidence somehow. They all 
knew of h.^s eoiiditioii — all, the painier, the poet, the half-pay Polish 
ollicer, the landlord, ihe lio'^tcss, down to the little knife-boy avIio usi'd to 
come in \Aitli, ‘‘Tlie laetoi comes oil to pass — no letter this moinin:!,” 

No doubt Philip’s political Iciteis became, under this outward pressure, 
very despond In • and gloomy. One day, as ho sate gnawing his mus- 
tachios at his desk, the little Anatole enters his apaitnient and ciics, 
“ 'Tenez, M. riiil ppe. Tliat lady again !” And ihe faithful, the Avatchful, 
the active Madame Smolensk once more made her appearance in his 
chamber. 

Philip blushed and hung his head for shame. Ungrateful brute that 
1 am, lie thought; I have been back more than a AAx^ck, and noA'-er tliongliL 
a bit about that good, kind soul Avho came to my succour. 1 am an aAvful 
egotist. Love is alw.i} s so.” 

As he rose up to greet his friend, she looked so grave, and pale, and 
s:id, that he could not but note her demeanour. IJon IJicuJ liad anything 
happened I ” 

“ Ce paiivrc (juurdl is ill, very ill, Philip,” Smolensk said, in her 
grave voice. 

IIo Avas so gravely ill, mad.niie said, that his daughter Inad been sent for. 

“ Had she come? ” asked Philip, A\ith a stait. 

“ You think but of her — you care not for the po n* old man. You are 
all the same, you men. All egotists — all. Go I I knoAv you 1 I never 
knew one that Avas not,” said niadame. 

Philip has his little faults : pcrliajjs egotism is one of his defects. 
Perhaps it is jours, or even mine. 

“ You liaAe been hci’c a Avcck since Thursday last, and you have never 
wi itten or sent to a woman who loves you Avell. Go ! It was not well, 
Monsieur Philippe.” 

As soon as he saAV her, Philip felt that he had been neglectful and 
ungrateful. We have OAvned so much already. But hoAv should Madame 

7-5 
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know tLnt he had returned on Thursday week 7 When they looked up 
after lier reproof, his eager eyes seemed to ask this question. 

“Could she not write to me and tell me that you were come back? 
Perhaps she know that you would not do so yourself. A woman’s heart 
teaches her these experiences c.arly,” continued the lady, sadly ; then she 
added : “ I tell you, you are good-for-nothings, all of you ! And I repent 
me, see you, of having had the hvtise to pity you ! ” 

“ I shall have my quarter’s pay on Saturday. I was coming to you 
then,” said Philip. 

“ Was it that I was speaking of? What ! you are all cowards, men 
all ! Oh, that I have been beast, beast, to think at last I had found a man 
of heart ! ” 

How much or how often this poor Aidadne had trusted and been 
forsaken, I have no means of knowing, or desire of inejuiring. Perhaps 
it is as well for the polite reader, who is taken into my entire confidence, 
tliat we should not know Madame de Smolensk’s history from the first 
page to the last. Granted that Ariadne was deceived by Theseus : but 
then she consoled herself, as we may ail read in Smith’s Dictionary ; and 
tlu'n she must have deceived her father in order U' run away with 
Tlieseii'!. 1 siis[>cct — I suspect, I say — that these women who are so vcvjj 

much betrayed, arc but wo are speculating on this French lady’s 

antecedents, when Charlotte, her lover, and her family are the persons 
with whom we have mainly to do. 

These two, 1 suppose, forgot self, about which each for a moment had 
been busy, and madame resumed; — “Yes, you have reason ; Miss is here. 
It Avas time. Hold I Here is a note from her.” And Philip’s kind mes- 
senger once more put a paper into his hands. 

“ My dearest Hither is very, very ill. Oh, Philip I I am so unhappy ; 
and he is so good, and gentle, and kind, .and loves me so ! ” 

“ It is true,” madame resumed. “ Before Charlotte came, he thought 
only of her. When his Avife coines up to him, he pushes- her aAvny. 1 
have not loA'^ed her much, that lady, that is true. But to see her now, 
it is ndvrant. He will take no medicine from her. He pushes her away. 
Bt-f )re Charlotte came, he sent for me, and spoke as avcII as his poor throat 
Avon 1(1 let him, this poor general ! Ilis daughter’s arrival seemed to 
comfort liim. But he says, * Not my wife ! not my Avife ! ’ .And the poor 
thing has to go uAvay and cry in the chamber at the side. He says — in 
liis French, you know — he has never been well since Charlotte went away, 
lie has often been out. lie has dined but rarely at our table, and there 
has always been a silence betAveen him and Madame la Gt^mJrale. Last 
Avcck he had a great infiammation of the chest. Then he took to bed, and 
Monsieur the Docteur came — the little doctor whom you know. Then a 
qnin.sy has declared itself, and he now is scarce able to speak. His con- 
dition is most grave. He lies sufiTering, dying, perhaps — ye?, dying, do 
you hear ? And you are thinking of your little school-girl ! Men are all 
the Bauie, Monsters ! Go 1 ” 
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Philip, who, I have said, is very fond of talking about Philip, surveys 
his own faults with great magnanimity and good humour, and acknow- 
ledges them without the least intention to correct them. “ How selfislr we 
are 1 ’’ I can hear him say, looking at himself in the glass. By George; ! 
sir, when 1 heard simultaneously the news of that poor old man’s illness, 
and of Charlotte’s return, 1 felt that I wanted to see her that instant. 1 
must go to her, and speak to her. The old man and his suffering did not 
seem to affect me. It is humiliating to have to own that we are selfish 
beasts. But we are, air — w'c are brutes, by George ! and nothing else.” 

And he gives a finishing twist to the ends of his flaming mustachios 

as he surveys them in the glass. 

Poor little Charlotte was in such affliction that of course she must 
have Philip to console her at once. No time w^as to be lost. Quick 1 .a 
cab this moment: and, (V'aclunan, you shall have an extra for drink if you 
go quick to the Avenue do J^Iaili! Madame jniis herholf into the car- 
riage, and as they go along tells Philip more at length of the gloomy 
occurrences of the last few days. Four days since the poor general was 
so bad with his ([uinsy that he thought he should not recover, and 
Charlotte was sent tor. lie was a little better on the day of her arrival ; 
but yesterday the inflammation had increased; he could not swallow; he 
could U')( speak audibl) ; hi* wa^ In very great suffering and danger. lie 
turned away ifom Ids wife. The uidiapj)/ geiieraless had been to Madame 
Bunch ill her tears and grief, coinj)laining that after twenty years’ fidelity 
and allachiiient her husband had withdrawn his ri'gard from her. Baynes 
attiibiiUd even his illness to his wife; and at other times said it was a 
just punishment for his wicked conduct in breaking his word to Philip and 
Charlotte. If he did not see his dear child again, he must beg her for- 
giveness for having made her suffer so. He had acted wickedly and 
ungratidiilly, and his Avife had forced him to do Avhat he did. He jirayed 
that heaven might pardon him. And he had behaved with Avicked injustice 
loAvards l*hilip, who had acted most generously to\vard 3 his family. And 
he had been a scoundrel — he kncAv he had — and Buncli, and MaeWhirter, 
and the doctor all said so — and it was that Avomaii’s doing. And lie pointed 
to the scared Avife as he painfully hissed out these Avords of anger and contri- 
tion: — “ AVhen I saw that child ill, and almost made mad, because I broke 
my word, I felt 1 Avas a scoundrel, Martin; and I was; and that Avoman 
made me so; and 1 deserve to be shot; and I shan’t recover; 1 tell you I 
shan’t.” Dr. Martin, who attended the general, thus described his 
patient’s last talk and behaviour to Philip. 

It was the doctor Avho sent madamc in quest of the young man. He found 
poor Mrs. Baynes with liot, tearless eyes and livid face, a wretched sentinel 
outside the sick chamber. “ You will find General Baynes very ill, sir,” she 
said to Philip, with a ghastly calmness, and a gaze he could scarcely face. 
“ My daughter is in the room with him. It appears I have offended him, and 
he refuses to sec r.iC.” And she squeezed a dry handkerchief Avhich she held, 
and put on her spectacles again, and tried again to read the Bible in her lap. 
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Philip hardly knew the meaning of Mrs. Baynes’ words as yet. He 
was agitated by the thought of the general’s illness, peihaps by the notion 
that the beloved was so near. Her hand was in his a moment afterwards ; 
and, even in that sad chamber, each could give the other a soft pressure, 
a fond, silent signal of mutual love and faith. 

The poor man laid the hands of the young people together, and 
his own ujjon them. The suffering to which he liad put his daughter 
seemed to be the crime which sjjecially affected him. Ho thanked 
Heaven he was able to sec he was wrong. He whispered to his 
little maid a j)rayer for pardon in one or two words, which caused poor 
Charlotte to sink on her knees and cover his fevered hand with te.ars and 
kisses. Out of all licr heart she forgave him. She had felt that the 
parent she loved and was accustomed to honour had been mercenary and 
oru(“I. It had wounded her pure heart to be obliged to think tlnit her 
hither could be other than generous, and just, and good. That he should 
liuinble himself before her, smote her with the keenest j)aug of tender 
(■Minmiseratiou. 1 do not car(‘ to pursue this last seem*. Let us close 
the door as the ehildren kneel by the sufferer’s bedside, and to the old 
man's jictition for fcTgivencss, and to the young ghd’s sobbing vows of 
love and fondness, say a leverent Amen. 

By tlu; following letter, which he wrote a few days before the fatal 
termination of his illness, tlie -worthy general, it would appear, had 
already despaired of his recovery: — “i^fy dear ]\Iae, — 1 speak and 1>roatlie 
with sueh diflieiilty as 1 Avrite this from my bed, that I doubt wliether 1 
shall ever leave it. I do not Avish to vex poor Eliza, and in my state 
cannot enter into itisputeis A\hieh I knoAV Avould ensue regaiding settlement 
of pro2)crly. When I left England tliero Avas a claim hanging over me 
(young Eirniiii’s) at Avhich J Avag needlessly frigliteiied, as having to 
sali.sty it Avould swallow up invcJi more than everything J possessed in 
the tvor/d. Hence made arraugeineiits for leaving eveiylhing in Eliza’s 
name and the children after, Avith Smith and d'Jiompsou, Kayinond 

Buildings, Gray’s inn. Think Cliar 2Von't be happy fjr a long time ivd/t 
her mother, d’o break from E., avIio has been most generous to us, Avill 
brcik her heart. Will you and Emily keep her for a little ? I gave F. 
my jnvmise. As 3 ou told me, 1 have acted ill by liim, Avliicli I own and 
deeply hunerii. If Clmr inarries, she ought to have her share. May (LkI 
bless her, lier father prays, in case he should not see her again. And with 
best love to Emily, am yours, dear INlac, .sincerely, — Cuaulks Baynes.” 

On the receipt of this letter, Cliarlotte disobeyed her father’s Avish, 
and set forth from Tours instantly, under her Avorthy uncle’s guardianship. 
The old soldier Avns in his comrade’s room when the general put tlie haud.s 
of Charlotte and her lovt r together. He confessed his fault, though it is 
hard for those who expect love and reverence to haAX* to own to Avrong 
and to ask pardon. Old knees are stiff to bend : brother reader, young 
or old, Avhen our last hour comes, may ours have grace to do as much. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Ri'/ruiiiXS TO Old Friends. 

IE tlirce old comrades and Pliilip 
formed tlio little mourning proces- 
sion wliicli followed the general to 
Ills place of rest at Montmartre. 
When the service has been read, 
and the last volley has been fired 
ovci the buried soldier, the trooj^s 
maich to cpuiilers with a rpiick 
step, and to a lively tune. Our 
veleian has been laid in the grave 
•with brief ceremonies. We do 
not cv(‘n piolong liis obsequies 
•with a sermon. Ilia place knows 
him no longer. There are a few 
who remember him: a very, very 
few •who gvit've for him — so few 
that to ihiuk of them is a hu- 
miliation almost. Tlie sun a'Ms 
on the eaiLlj, and our dear brother has departed off its face, ytars 
twinkle; dews fall; children go to sleep in awe, and ma)d>e tears; 
the sun lises on a new day, which he has never seen, and children wake 
hiinj’iy. They aie inteiested about tbeir new black clotliea, perhajis. 
'J'lu^y are presently at lljeir w’ork, plays, quarrels. They are looking 
forwaid to tlie day when the holidays will be over, and the eyes which 
shone hei’C j^'&terday so kindly .'ire gone, gone, gone. A drive to 
the ci'melery, folio wa-d by a coach with four acquaintances dressed 
in dt. colons black, wlio separate and go totlieir homes or clubs, and wear 
your Cl ape for a lew days alter — can most of us expect much more ? The 
llionglit is not ennobling or exhilarating, worthy sir. And, pray, Avhy 
should we be pioud of oin selves? Is it because we have been so good, or 
arc so wdsc and great, that we expect to be beloved, lamented, remem- 
bered ? Why, great Xerxes or blustering Bobadil must know in that last 
hour and resting-place how abject, how small, how low, how lonely they 
are, and what a little dust will cover them. Quick, drums and fifes, a 
livi-ly tune ! hip the black team, coachman, and trot back to tow'n 
again — to the world, and to business, and duty 1 

I am for sa}ing no single iinkindness of (icneral Ba 3 mes wliich is not 
forced upon me 1/ my story-teller’s office. We know from Marlborough’s 
story that the bravest man and greatest military genius is not always 
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brave or successful in bis battles with bis wile ; that some of tbe greatest 
warriors liave committed errors in accounts and tbe distribution of meim 
and f/a/m. We can’t disguise from ourselves tbe fact tliat Baynes 2 )er- 
juitted himself to be misled, and bad weaknesses not quite consistent wiLli 
the highest virtue. 

When he became aware that bis carelessness in the matter of Mrs. 
rirmin’a trust-money had j)lacod him in her son’s power, we have seen 
how the old general, in order to avoid being called to account, fled across 
the water with his family and all his little fortune, and how terrified ho 
was on landing on a foreign shore to find himself face to face with this 
dreadful creditor. Philii^’s renunciation of all claims against Baynes, 
soothed and 2 )leased the old man wonderfully. But Philip might change 
liis mind, an adviser at Baynes’ side ret^eatedly urged. To live abroad 
was cheajDcr and safer than to live at home. Accordingly Bayiu's, his ^\il(.•, 
family, and money, all went into exile, and remained there. 

What savings the old man had 1 don’t accurately know. Tie and liis 
wife were very dark upon tliis subject with Philip t and when the general 
died, his widow declart'd lierself to be abnost a ^lauper ! It was impos- 
sible that Baynes should have left much money ; but that Charlotte’s 
share should have amounted to — that sum which may or may not pre- 
sently be stated — was a little too absurd I You see Mr. and Mrs. Pirmin 
aie ti'avelling abroad just now. Wlieii 1 wrote to Firniin, on the 2(Sth of 
February, 18G1, to ask if I might mention the amount of his wife’s ff)rtime, 
he gave me no answer : nor do 1 like to enter upon these matters of calcu- 
lation without his cx 2 )licit 2 )ermission. lie is of a hot tempvr ; he might, 
on his return, grow angry with the friend of his youth, and say, “ Sir, how 
dare you to talk about my jirivate alliiirs ? and Avliat has the imblie to do 
with Mrs. Firmin’.s juivale fortune?” 

When, the last rites over, good-natured uncle Mac 2>roposed to take 
Charlotte back to Tours licr niotlier made no objectivm. The widow had 
tried to do the girl such an injury, that j)erliaps tlie latter felt forgiveness 
was impossible. Little Char loved Pliilip with all her heart and strength ; 
had been authorized and encouraged to do so, as we have seen. To give 
hun up now, because n richer suitor jwesented himself, was an act of 
treason from which her faithful heart revolted, and she never could pardon 
the instigator. You see, in this siin])le story, 1 scarcely erne even to have 
reticence or secrets. I don’t want you to understand for a moment that 
Holy Walsingham was still crying his eyes out about Cbarlolte. Good- 
ness bless youl It uas two or three we<‘ks ago — four or five weeks ago, 
that he was in love with //er/ Tie liad not so(‘n the J3ucliosse d’lvry then, 
about wliom you may i (’member he had the quarrel with I’odichou, at 
the club in the Rue de Grammeiit. (He and the diicln s^e wrote poems 
to each other, each in the other’s native language.) The Charlotte liad 
Jong passed out of the young fellow’s mind. That butterfly had fluttered 
ofi’from our English rosebud, and had settled on the other elderly flower 1 
1 don’t know that Mrs. Baynes was aware of young llely’s fickleness at 
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this present time of which we arc writing: hut his visits had ceased, and 
she was angry and disappointed; and not the less angry because her 
labour had been in vain. On her part, Charlotte could also bo resolutely 
unforgiving. Take her Philip from her I Never, never I Her mother 
force her to give up the man whom she had been encouraged to love? 
Mamma should have defended Philip, not betrayed him I K I command 
my son to steal a spoon, shall he obey me ! And if he do obey and steal, 
and be tupnsported, will ho love me afterwards? I think I can hardly ask 
for so much filial affection. 

So there was strife between mother and daughter ; and anger not the 
less bitter, on IMrs. Bnynos’ part, because her husband, whose cupidity 
or tear had, at first, induced him to take her side, had deserted her and 
gone over to her daughter. In the anger of that controversy Baynes 
died, leaving the victory and right with C’harlotte. He shrank from his 
wife : would not speak to hr>r in liis last rmnnents. The widow had 
lliese injuries MTnlnst her d i lighter and Pliilip: and tlms neither side 
forgave tin* otlier. She was not averse to the, child’s going away to her 
uncle: put a lean, hungry face against Charlotte’s lip, and received a kiss 
wliiv.h 1 fear had hut little love in it. I don’t envy those children who 
remain under the widow’s lonely command ; or poor Madame Smolensk, 
who has to ci. dure the arrogance, the grief, the avarice of that grim 
woman. Nor did inadaiuo suffer under this tyranny long. GalignanVa 
Mcs!^cngcr very soon announced that she had lodgings to let, and I 
remember being edified by reading one day in the Pall Mall Gazette that 
elegant apartments, select society, and an excellent table were to bo 
found in one of the most airy and fashionable quarters of Paris. Inquire 
of Madame la Baroniic de S sk, Avenue de Marli, Champs Elysees. 

We guessed witliout difficulty how this advertisement found its way 
to the P(dl Mall Gazette; and very soon after its appearance Madame 
de Smolensk’s friend, Mr. Philip, made his appearance at our tea-table 
in London. He was always welcome amongst us elders and children. 
He wore a crape on liis hat. As soon as the young ones were gone, you 
may be sure he poured his story out ; and enlarged upon the death, the 
burial, the quarrels, the loves, the partings we have narrated. How 
could he be put in a way to earn three or four hundred a year 7 That 
was the present question. Ere he came to see us, he had already been 
totting up ways and means. He had been with our friend Mrs. Brandon : 
was staying with her. The Little Sister thought three hundred would 
be sufficient. They could have her second floor — not for nothing ; no, 
no, but at a moderate price, which would pay her. They could have 
attics, if more rooms were needed. They could have her kitchen fire, 
and one maid, for the present, would do all their work. Poor little 
thing ! She was very young. She would bo past eighteen by the time 
she could marry ; the Little Sister was for early marriages, against long 
courtships. “ IL aven help tho‘:e as helps themselves,” she said. And 
Mr. Pliilip thought this excellent advice, and Mr. Philip’s friend, when 
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askocl for his opinion — “Canclklly now, wliat’s your opinion?” — said, “ Is 
she in tlic next room? Of course you mean you aic manied already.” 

Philip roared one of his great laughs. No, he was not married 
already. Had he not wild tliat JMiss Paynes was gone away to Tours to 
her aunt and uncle ? Put that he wanted to be married ; but that he 
could never s'^tlle down to work till he married ; but that he could have 
no rest, peace, health till lie married that angel, he was ready to confess. 
Ready ? All tlie street might hear him calling out the name and expa- 
tiating on the angelic charms and goodness of his Charlotte. He spoke 
BO loud and long on this subject that my wife grew a little tired ; and my 
wife nlirai/s likes to hear otlua* women praised, that (she says) I know 
she does. Put when a man goes on roaring for an hour about Dulcinea ? 
You know such talk becomes fulsome at last ; and, in fine, when ho was 
gone, my wile said, “ Well, he is very mncli in love; so were you — I 
mean long before my time, sir; but does love pay the housekeeping bills, 
pray ? ” 

“No, my dear. And love is always controlk'd by other peojde’s 
advice : — always,” says Philijfs fiieiid, who, 1 hope, }^u will perceive was 
speaking iroiiictilly. 

riiilip’s friends had listened not impatiently to Philip’s talk about 
Philip. Almost all women will give a sympathizing hearing to men wlio 
are in Rat. Pe they ever K) old, they grow young again with that 
conversation, and renew tluir own early times. Men are not quite so 
generous : 'J’ityrus tires of hearing C'oryeloii discourse endlessly on the 
charms of his shepherdess. And yet egotism is good talk. Even dull 
biograjihies are jiha^'anl to read : and if to read, wliy not to hear ? Had 
]\r.'istcr Philip not been such an egotist, he would not have been so 
pleasant a com]».'iniun. Can’t you like a man at whom you laugh a little i 
I had rather such an oj,en-moulhed conversationist Ilian your volio sciolto 
that never unlocks without a careful application of the key. As for the 
entrance to IMr. Pliilip’h mind, that door was always open when lie was 
awake, or not liungry, or in a friend’s company. Pesides his love, and 
his prospects in lili’, liis poverty, Ac., Philip had otlier favourite topics of 
conversation. His friend the Little SisUr was a great theme 'witli him; 
hi^ fatlicr was another favourite subject of his talk. Py he way, his 
father had v/ritten to the Little Sister. The doctor said lie Avas sure to 
pro-^per in hi*^ noAvly adopted country. He and another pliysieian had 
invented a iicav medicine, Avhicli Avas to effect Avonders, and in a foAV years 
Avould assuredly make the fortune of both of them. He Avas never 
Avitlioiit one seheme or another lor making that fortune Avliich never 
came. Whenever he drcAv upon poor Pliili]) for little sums, his letteis 
Avere sure to be cspi-eially magniloquent and hopeful. “ Whenever tlic 
doctor Siiys he has invented the philo.sophei’s stone,” said poor Philip, 
“ 1 am sure iImto Avill be a postscrijit to say that a little bill Avill 
be piesented for so much, at so many days’ date.” 

Hud he draAvn on Philip lately ? Pliilip told us when, and how often. 
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Wc gave him all tlie benefit of our virtuous indignation. As for iny 
wile’s eyes, they gleamed with anger. What a man : what a father I 
Oh, he was incorrigible 1 “ Yes, I am afraid he is,” says poor Phil, 
comically, with his hands roaming at ease in his pockets. They contained 
little else than those big hands. “ My father is of a hopeful turn. His 
views regal ding property are peculiar. It is a comfort to have such a 
distinguished parent, isn’t it ? 1 am always surprised to hear that he is 

not married again. I sigh for a motlier-in-law,” Philip continued. 

“ Oh, Philip ! ” cried Mrs. Laura, in a pet. “ Be generous : he 
foigiving : be noble : be Chiistiaii ! Don’t be cynical, ^ftd imitating — 
j oil know AN horn ! ” 

Whom could she possibly mean, I wondei ? After flaslics, there 
came showers in this lady’s eyes. Fiom long habit I can understand 
Lf-r thouehts, allliougb she dovS not utter them. She w'as thinking o/ 
these ]KK)r, noble, simple, fr'eedless young |)i‘op!e ; and asking btaven’s 
pioleetion lor them, 1 am imt m the liabit of over-piaising my fticrids, 
goodness knows. The foibles of this one I have described honestly 
ciumgh. But if 1 write down here that he was courageous, cheerful in 
advinsily, eeiierous, simple, trutli-loviiig, above a scheme — after having 
said that lie Avas a noble young felloAV — dixi; and I won’t cancel the 
A\ ords. 

Ardent lover as he was, our fiiend was glad to be back in tlie midst 
of the ]..oiidoii fauiokc, and ivealth, and bustle. The fog agreed with 
Ids lungs, he said. He breatlied more freely in our great city 
than in that little Ilnglisli village in the centre of Paris which he had 
been inhabiting. In his hotel, and at his caie (where he composed his 
( loquent “ own correspondence”), he had occasion to speak a little French, 
hut it never came very trippingly fiom his stout English tongue. “ You 
don’t &uj)posc 1 would like to be taken for a Frenchman," lie Avould say 
A\ith much gravity. I wonder Avho ever thought of iidstaking friend Philip 
for a I’renchmau ? 

As for that faithful Little Sister, her house and heart W’cre still at the 
young man’s service. AVe have not visited 'riioinhaugh Street for some time, 
hlr. Philij) w'hom W'e have been bound to attend, has been too much occu- 
])ied with his love-making to bestoAV much thought on his afiectionate little 
fiiond. She has been trudging meanwhile on her humble course of life, 
clu-erful, modest, laborious, doing her duty, ivilh a helling little hand ready 
to relieve many a fillen wayfarer on her road. She had a room vacani 
in her liouse when Philip came: — a room, indeed ! AVould she not have 
laid a house vacant, if Philip wanted it? But in the interval since we saw 
her last, tlie Little Sister, too, has had to assume black robes. Her father, 
the old captain, has gone to his rest. Ills place is vacant in the little 
parlour : his bedroom is ready for Philip, as long as Philip will stay. She 
did not profess to feel much affliction for the loss of the captain. She 
talked of him constantly as though he Avere present; and made a supper 
for Philip, and seated him in her pa’s chair. How she bustled about on 
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the night when Philip arrived I What a beaming welcome there was in 
her kind eyes ! Her modest hair was touched with silver now ; but her 
cheeks were like apples ; her little figure was neat, and light, and active ; 
and her voice, with its gentle laugh, and little sweet bad grammar, has 
always seemed one of the sweetest of voices to me. 

Very soon after Philip’s arrival in London, ]\rrs. Brandon paid a visit 
to the wife of ]\Ir. Firmin’s humble servant and biographer, and the two 
women had a fine sentimental consultation. All good women, you know, 
are sentiment nl. The idea of young lovers, of match-making, of amiable 
poverty, tenderly excites and interests them. My wife, at this time, began 
to pour oir fine long letters to Miss Baynes, to Avhieh the latter modestly 
and dutifully replied, witli many expressions of fervour and gratitude for 
the interest which her friend in Loudon was pleased to take in the little 
maid. I saw by these answers that Charlotte’s union with Philip w'as taken 
as a received point by these two ladies. They discussed tlie ways and 
nu'ans. They did not talk about broughams, settlements, town and country 
houses, pin-moneys, trousseaux ; and my wifi', in computing their sources 
of income, always pointed out that Miss Charlotte’s fortune, though certainly 
snuill, would give a very useful addition to the young couple’s ineome. 
“Fifty pounds a year not much ! Let me tell you, sir, that fifty pounds 
a year is a very pretty little sum : if Philip can but make* three hundred 
a year himself, Mrs. Brandon says they ought to be able to live cpiite nicely.” 
You ask, my genteel friend, is it possible that people can live for four 
hundred a year? How do they manage, m* pauvres gem? They eat, 
they drink, they are clothed, they arc warmed, they have roofs 
over their heads, and glass in their windows ; and some of them are 
as good, happy, and well-bred as their neighbours who are ten 
times as rich. Then, be.sides this calculation of money, there 
is the fond woman’s firm belief that the day will bring its daily 
bread for those who work for it and ask for it in the proper cpi inter; 
against which reasoning many a man knows it is in vain to argue. Vs to 
my own little objections and doubts, my wife met them by reference to 
Philip’s former love-affair w'ith hi.s cousin, Miss Twy.sdcn. “ You had 
no objection in that case, sir,” this logician would say. “ You would 
have had him take a creature without a heart. You would cheerfully 
have seen him made miserable for life, because you thought there was 
money enough and a genteel connection. Money ijideed ! Very happy 
Mrs. Woolcomb is with her money. Very creditably to all sides has that 
marriage turned out I ” I need scarcely remind niy readers of the unfor- 
tunate result of that marriage. Woolcornb’s behaviour to his wife was the 
agreeable talk of London society and of the London clubs very soon after the 
pair w'erc joined together in holy matrimony. Do we not all remember 
bow Woolcomb was accused of striking his wife, of starving his wife, and 
how she took refuge at home and came to her father’s house with a black 
eye ? The two Twysdens were so ashamed of this transaction, that father 
and son left off coming to Boys’s, where I never heard their absenco 
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regretted but by one man, who paid that Talbot owed him money for 
losses at whist for wliich he could get no settlement. 

Should Mr. Firmiri go and see his aunt in her misfortune ? Bygones 
might be bygones, some of Philip’s advisers thought. Now, Mrs. Twysden 
was unhappy, her heart might relent to Philip, whom she certainly had 
loved as a boy. Philip had the magnanimity to call upon her ; and 
found her carriage waiting at the door. But a servant, after keeping the 
gentleman waiting in the dreary, wcll-reineinbcrcd hall, brought him word 
that his mistress was out, smiled in his lace with an engaging insolence, 
and proceeded to })ut cloaks, court-guides, and other femctlo gear into the 
cariiage in the presence of this poor deserted nephew. This visit it must 
be owned was one of Mrs. Laura’s romantic olTorts at riHionciling enemies: 
as if, my good creature, the Twysdens ever let a man into their house who 
was poor or out of f.isliion 1 Tlu'y lived in a constant dread lest Philip 
should call to borrow monf‘y of them. As if they ever hmt money to a 
iiiiin who was in need ! If (h(*y ;isk the respected reader to their houpe, depen<l 
on it they think he is well to do. On the other hand, the Twysdens made a 
'vt'ry handsome entertaiiiiuent lor the new Lord of Whipham and Ring- 
wood who now i-cignod after his kinsman’s death. They affably went 
and passed Cluistmas with him in the country; and they cringed and 
bowed befoie ISir Pliili]) Ring^vood as they had bowed and cringed befoic 
the carl in his lime. The old earl had been a Tory in his hitter days, 
wlion 'Jalbot Tuy-deu’s views were also very conseiwative. The present 
Lord of Ririgwood was a Whig. It is surprising how liberal the 
Twysdens grew ill the course of a foitnight’s after-dinner conversation 
and pheasant-shooting talk at Ringwood. “ Hang it ! you know,” young 
Twysden said, in his office afterwards, “ a felloiv must go with the 
politics of his family, you know I ” and he bragged about the dinners, 
wines, siilendours, cooks, and preserves of Ringwood as freely as in the 
time of his iiob'e grand-uncle. Any one who lias kept a house-dog in 
London, which licks your boots and your platter, and fawns for the bones 
in your dish, know's how the animal barks and flies at tlie poor who conic 
to the door. The Twysdens, father and son, were of this canine species: 
and there are vast packs of such dogs here and elsewhere. 

If Philip opened his heart to us, and talked unreservedly regarding his 
hoi)es and his plans, you may be sure he had his little friimd, Mrs. Brandon, 
also in his confidence, and that no person in the world was more eager to 
serve him. Whilst we were talking about what was to be done, this little 
lady was also ai work in her favourite’s behalf. She had a firm ally in 
Mrs. Mugford, the proprietor’s lady of the Tall Mall Gazette. Mrs. Mng- 
ford had long been interested in Philip, liis misfortunes and his love- 
alhiirs. These two good women had made a sentimental hero of him. Ah 1 
that they could devise some feasible scheme to help him 1 And such a 
chance actually did very soon present itself to these delighted women. 

Ill almost all the papers of the new year appeared a brilliant advertise- 
ment, announcing the speedy appearance in Dublin of a new paper. It 
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was to be called The Siiamiiock, and its first number was to be issued on 
tbe ensuing St. Patiick’s day. I need not quote at length the advertise- 
ments wliiuh heralded the advent of this new periodical. The most 
fiiiiious pens of the national party in Ireland wei-e, of course, engaged to 
contribute to its coluinns. Tliosc pens would be hammered into steel of 
a different shape when the opportunity should offer. Beloved prelates, 
authors of world-wiile tame, bards, the bold strings of whose lyres had 
rung through tlie isle already, and made millions of noble hearts to beat, 
and, by consecpience, double the number of eyes to fill ; philosophers, 
^•eno^Yned lor science ; and illustrious advocates, whose manly voices had 
ever spoken the language of hope and freedom to an &c. &c., would be 
found rallying round the journal, and proud to wear the symbol of The 
SiivMHoCK. Finally, Michael Cassidy, Esq., was chosen to be the editor of 
this new journal. 

This was the ^I. Cassidy, Esq., who appeared, I think, at Mr. Firmin’s 
call-suj)per ; and who had long been the dub-editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. If Michael went to Dame Street, why should not Piiilip be sub- 
editor at Pall Mall I Mrs. Brandon argued. Of course there would be a 
score of candidale.s for JMichael’s ofiice. The editor would like the 
patronage. Barnet, Mugford’s partner in the Gazette^ would wish to 
api^oint his man. Cassidy, before retiring, would assuredly intimate his 
approaching resignation to bcore.s of gentlemen of his nation, who would 
not object to take the Saxon’s pay until they finally shook his yoke ofl', and 
would eat liis bread until the liappy moment arrived when they could 
knock out liis brains in lair battle. As soon as Mrs. Brandon heard of the 
vacant place, that moment determined that Philip should have it. It 
was surpri.>»ing Avhat a quaniity of inlbrmation our little friend possessed 
about artists, and pressmen, and their lives, families, ways and means. 
IMany gentlemen of both professions came to Mr. Ridley’s chambers, and 
called on the Little 8ister on their Avay to and fro. How Tom Smith had 
left the Hei'ald, and gone to the Post ; what price Jack Jones had 'ot Ida 
picture, and who sat for the principal figures. — I promise you Madam 
Brandon liad all these interesting details by heart; and I think I have 
described this little person very inadequately if 1 have not made you 
understand that she was as intrepid a little jobber as ever lived, and never 
scrupled to go any lengtli to serve a friend. To be Archbishoj) of Canter- 
bury, to be piofessor of Hebrew, to be teacher of a dancing-school, to be 
organist for a church : for any conceivable place or function this little person 
■would have asserted Philip’s capability. “ Don’t tell me I He can dance or 
preach (as the case may be), or write beautiful ! And as for being unfit 
to be a sub-editor, I want to know, has he not as good a head and as good 
an education as that Cassidy, indeed? And is not Cambridge College the 
best college in the world? It i.^J, I say. And he went there ever so long. 
And be might have taken the very best prize, only money was no object 
to him then, dear fellow, and ho did not like to keep the poor out of what 
ho didn’t waut I ” 
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Mra. Mngford had always considered the young man as very haughty, 
but quite the gentleman, and speedily was infected by her gossip’s 
enthusiasm about him. My wife hired a fly, packed several of the 
children into it, called upon Mrs. Miigford, and chose to bo delighted with 
that lady’s garden, with that lady’s nursery — with everything that bore 
the name of Mngford. It was a curiosity to remark in what a flurry of 
excitement these women plunged, and how they schemed, and coaxed, 
and caballed, in order to got this place for their protege. My wife 
thought — she merely happened to surmise : nothing more, of course — 
that Mr. Mugford’s fond desire was to shine in the world. Could we not 
ask some people — with — with what 3^011 call handles to their names, — I 
111 ink I before lieard you use some sneli term, sir, — to meet the Mugfords? 
Some of Philip’s old friends, wlio I am sure would be very hapjiy to 
i”vvc him.” Some such artillcc was, T own, practised. We coaxed, 
o'ljoled, fondled the IMngfords for Phirqfs sake, and heaven forgive 
Mrs. Laura her h}’'pocrisy. AVc had an entertainment then, I own. We 
a^ked our finest company, and Mr. and Mrs. Mngford to meet them: and 
we prayed that unlucky Philip to be on his best behaviour to all persons 
■who ucrc invited to the feast. 

lleforc my wife this lion of a Firmin was as a lamb. Roiigli, captious, 
;m 1 overbearing in g( neral society, with those whom he loved and esteemed 
IMiilij) was of all men the nio.sL modest and humble. lie would never 
tire of pin) ing with our children, joining in their games, laughing and 
roaring at tlielr little sports. I have never liad such a laugher at my 
jokes as Philip Firmin. I tliink my wife liked him for tliat nolfle 
gnITaw with which he used to salute tlioso ])ieco.s of wit. lie arrived a 
Ijltlc late sometimes with his laughing chorus, but ten people at table 
V. (re not so loud as this faithful fiicnd. On the contrary, when those 
pcojile f(jr wluan he lias no liking venture on a i)un or other ])leasanLry, I 
am bound to own that Philip’s aeknowledgment of their vaggery must 
be anything hut plea'ant or flattering to them. Now, on occasion of 
this impoitant dinner, I enjoined him to be very kind, and very civil, 
and veiy much pleased with everybody, and to stmnp upon nobody’s 
coins, as, indeed, why should he, in life? Who Avas he to be censor 
inornm ? And it has been said that no man could admit his own faults 
with a more engaging candour than our friend. 

We invited, then, Mugford, the proprietor of the Pall Gazette, 
and his wife ; and Bickerton, the editor of that periodical ; Loid Ascot, 
Philip’s old college friend ; and one or two more gentlemen. Our invi- 
tations to the ladies were not so fortunate. Some were engaged, others 
away in the country keeping Christinas. In fine, we considered our- 
selves rather lucky in securing old Lady Ilixie, who lives hard by in 
Westminster, and who will pass for a lady of fashion when no person of 
greater note is present. My wife told her that the object of the dinner 
was to make our friend Firmin acquainted with the editor and proprietor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, with whom it was important that he should 
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l>c on the most amicable footing. Oh ! very well. Lady Hixie promiaed 
to be quite gracious to the newspaper gentleman and liis wife ; and 
kept her promise most graciously during the evening. Our good friend 
Mrs. Mugford was the first of our guests to arrive. She drove “ in her 
trap ’’ from her villa in the suburbs ; and after putting up his carriage at 
a neighbouring livery-stable, her groom volunteered to help our servants 
in waiting at dinner. Ilis zeal and activity were remarkable. China 
smashed, and dish-covers clanged in the passage. Mrs. Mugford said that 
“ Sam was at his old tricks; ” and I hope the hostess showc'd she was 
miatress of herself amidst that fall of china. Mrs. IMiigford came before 
tlie appointed hour, she said, in order to see our children. “ With our 
late London dinner hours,” she remarked, “ children was never seen now.” 
At Hampstead, licrs always appeared at the dessert, and enlivened the 
table with their innocent outcries for oranges and struggles for swcetirieats. 
In the nursery, where one little maid, in her crisp long night-gown, was 
saying her prayers ; where another little person, in the most airy costume, 
was standing before the great barred fire ; where a third Lilliputian was 
sitting up in its night-eap and surplice, surveying the scene below from 
its crib; — the laclic's found our d<*ar Little Sister installed. She had come 
to see her little pets (she had know'ii two or three of them from the veiy 
earliest times). She was a great fiwourite amongst them all; and, 1 believ(‘, 
conspired with the cook down below in pieiwing certain delicacies foi the 
table. A fine conversation then ensued about our children, about the 
IMugford children, about babies in ger^eral. And then the artful women 
(tlie house mistress and tin* Little Sister) brought Philip on tlie tapls^ and 
discoursed, a qui viUHTy about bis virtues, his niisfortuncs, bis engaee- 
ineiit, and that dear little creature to whom he was betrotlied. This 
conversation ^^L“nt on until cairiagi'-wln els weir heard in the square, and 
the knocker (there were actually knockers in that old-fashioned place and 
time) began to peal. “ Oh, bother ! There’s the company a-comin’," 
]\Irs. Mugford said ; and arranging Iicr cap and flounces, w’th neat-handed 
IMis. Brandon’s aid, came denvn-stairs, aAer taking a tender leave of the 
little ]>eople, to whom she sent a present next day of a jiile of fine 
Chrintmaa books, which had come to the Pall Mall Gazette for review. 
The kind woman had been coaxed, wheedled, and won over to onr side, 
to Philip’s side. He had her vote for the sub-editorship, wliatuver 
might ensue. 

Most ofoui gnesks had already arrived, when at length Mrs. Mugford 
was aiinouneed. I am bound to say thiit she presented a n’lnarkahle 
a]i])carancc, and that thi splendour of her nltirc was such as is seldom 
heheld. 

Biekorton and Philip were presented to one another, and liad a talk 
about French politics before dinner, during wliich conversation Pliilip 
behaved with perfect discretion and politeness. Bickerton had happened 
to hear Philip’s letters well spoken of — ^in a good quarter, mind ; and his 
cordiality increased when Lord Ascot entered, cjilled Philip by bis sur- 
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/inme, and entered into a perfectly free conversation with him. Old Lady 
lliKie went into peifectly good society, Bickerton condescended to acknow- 
ledge. “ As for Mrs. Mugford," says he, with a glance of wondering 
compassion at that lady, “ of course, I need not tell you that she is seen 
nowhere — nowhere.” This said, Mr. Bickerton stepped forward, and 
c.ilmly patronized my wife, gave me a good-natured nod for my own part, 
reniiiuled Lord Ascot that he had had the pleasure of meeting him at 
Eohatn ; and then fixed on Tom Page, of the Bread-and-Butter Office 
fwlio, I own, is one of cur most genteel guests), with whom he entered 
into a discussion of some political m;itter of that day — I forget what : but 
the main j)oiiit was that he named tAvo or three leading public men with 
whom he had discussed the question, whatever it might be. He named 
very great names, and led us to understand that with the proprietors of 
ihose very great naine.s he was on th(^ most intimate and C(mfidential 
footing. Witli his owncis — Avitli the proprietor of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
he Avas on the most distant terms, and indeed I am afraid that his 
Ix'haviour to myself and my Avife w'as seal edy respectful. I fancied I 
SHAv Philip’s hioAV gathering avi inkles as his eye followed this man stiut- 
l.ng Irom one person to another, and patronizing each, The dinner was 
a little late, from some I'cn^on hc'-t known in the loAver regions. “I take 
it,” ^^l}s Bicker (on, Aviuking at Philip, in a pause of lire conversation, 
“ that our good Irnnd arid host rs not much used to giving dinners. The 
mistress of the house is evidently in a state of perturbation.” Philip gave 
such a hornlile grimace that the other at first thought he Avas in pain. 

“ You who have lived a great deal w’ith old llingwood, knoAV 
A*hal a good dinner is,” Bickerton continued, giving Firniin a knowing 
Jook, 

“ Any dinner is good Avhich is accompanied with such a welcome as I 
gi i, here,” said Pliilip. 

“ Oh ! very good people, very good people, of course ! ” cries Bickerton. 

I ne( d not say he thinks he has perfectly succeeded in adopting the air 
of a m \n of the world, lie Avent off to Lady Hixic and talked with her 
ahiuit the last gieat ]iaity at Avhich he hud met lier; and tlien he tui'iicd 
to Ihe host, and remarked that my friend, the doctor's son, was a fierce- 
lookiiig felloAv. In five minutes he had the good fortune to make himself 
1. tjd by IMr. Firmin. He walks through the Avorld patronizing his 
1)( VvvB. “ Our good friend is not much used to giving dinners,” — isn’t he ? 
1 ‘'.ly, Avhat do Ave mean by continuing to endure this man ? Tom Page, 
of ihe Brcad-and-Butter office is u Avell-known diner-out ; Lord Ascot is 
an ear I’s son ; Bickerton, in n pretty loud voice, talked to one or otlier of 
tin sc during dinner and t'lcross the tabic. He sat next to Mrs. Mugford, 
but he turned his Iracl: on that bewildered woman, and never condescended 
to address a Avord to her personally. “Of course, I understand you, my 
dear fclIoAv,” he said to me w^hen on tlm retreat of the ladies wc approached 
within Avhisporing distance. “ You have these jreople at dinner for reasons 
of btiiLc. You have a book coming out, and want to have it noticed in the 
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paper. I malce a point of keeping these people at a distance — tlie only way 
of dealing with them, I give you my word.” 

Not one olTensivc word had Philip said to tlic chief writer of the Vail 
Mull Gazctle ; and I began to congratulate myself that our dinner would 
pass without any mishap, when some one unluckily happening to praise 
the wine, a fresh supply was ordered. “ Very good claret. Who is your 
wine-merchant ? Upon my w'ord I get better claret here than I do in 
Paris — don’t you think so, Mr. Fermor ? Where do you generally dine 
at Paris?” 

“ I generally dine for thirty sous, and three francs on grand days, Mr. 
Beckertoii,” growls Philip. 

“ JMy name is Bickerton.” (“ W’liat a vulgar thing for a fellow to talk 
about his thirty-sous dinners 1 ” murmured iny neighbour tome). “ Well, 
there is no accounting for tastes ! When I go to Paris I dine at the Trois 
Frercs. Give me the Burgundy at Trois Freres. 

** That is because you great leader writers are paid belter than poor 
correspondents. I shall be delighted to be able to dine better.” And 
with this Mr. Firmin smiles at Mr. Mugford, his master and owner. 

“ Nothing so vulgar as talking shop,” says Bickerton, rather loud. 

“ I am not ashamed of the shop I keep. Arc you of yours, Mr. Bicker- 
ton?” growls Philip. 

“ F. had him there,” says Mr. Mugford. 

]\Ir. Bick(‘rton got up from table, turning quite p>ale. “ Do you mean 
to be offensive, sir ? ” ho asked. 

Offensive, sir ? No, sir. Some men aro ofTon^^ivc without meaning 
it. You have been several times to-night ! ” says Lord Philip. 

“ I don’t see that I am called upon to bear this kind of thing at 
any man’s table ! ” cried Mr. Bickeiton. “ Lord Ascot, 1 wish you 
good-night I ” 

“ I say, old bo) , what’s the row about?” asked bis lordship. And 
we were all astonished as iny guest rose and left the table in great wrat^* 

“ Serve him riglit, Firmin, 1 say I” said Mr. Mugford, again drinking 
off a glass. 

“Why, don’t you know?” says Tom Page. “His father keeps a 
liabordasher’s sliop at Cambridge, and sent him to Oxford, where he took 
a good degree. 

And this had come of a dinner of conciliation — a dinner which was to 
advance Philip’s interest in life ! 

“ Hit him again, I say,” cried Mugford, whom wine had rendered 
eloquent. “ He’s a supercilious beast, that Bickerton is, and 1 hate him, 
and so does Mrs. M.” 
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Or old, norvous mortiit stron^r. The iiv'i’vous man was ho whose muscles 
■were like cords beneath his skin, and whose frame was knit into the 
liigliest tension. The name of nerve was applied rather to the tendons 
than to those susceptible strings to which we liave appropriated it. Men 
hal scarcely, in those days, discovered that tiny had nerves. But these 
have come into more prominence in recent times, and however little we 
may know about tliem, we can no longer bo ignorant of their existence. 
Ihobably, few of those who live in cities, (m- come in any way within the 
vortex of our social life, have escaped ccea''ii)nal attacks of nervousness, 
or arc nbV at all timt^s to set that insidious ('nemy at defiance. 

Is nervousness, tluMi, an inevitable condition of civilization; a tax we 
must be (ontenfc to pay for our advantagf's ? or can Ave free ourselves 
from its assaults without paying too great a price for the immunity? 
AVhat is the inalad}" and it-:i cause? — that we may know what the cure 
must be. 

And first, ha\o the nerves really anything to do with it? or have they 
home the blame, while other portions of our organization have been at 
fault? Vvhen w’o arc in that excitable, tremulous condition, in which 
there is a morbid anxiety to labour, with diminished power of porforrn- 
ance; when, w'ithont any definite ailment, we seem deadened in every 
faculty, while yet the least vexation is fell as an intoleiable annoyance; 
arc we right in saying that it is especially the nervous system that breaks 
down ? 

In order to answer this question, we must obtain, if pos'iible, a char 
idea respecting this element of our being, and know what kind of a 
machinery it is that we arc using. And, in truth, we are, in this respect, 
consti-uctcd in a w'ay eminenlly adapted both to excite and to rcw'ard our 
curiosity. Beautiful, and even mysterious, as many of the exhibitions’ of 
nervous activity appear, and wonderful as are its aggregate results, as 
displayed in the varied processes of human life, there is hardly anything 
in the whole rangf‘ of science better ascertained, or more simple, than are 
many of its fundamental principles. In this respect, the study of the 
nervous system is like that of astronomy, in which, while the great moving 
Ibrcc still remains unexplained, yet many laws arc clearly known, and 
tliose scarcely more interesting for their practical importance than for 
their simplicity. “ If,” says Sir Charles Bell, “ I could address my reader 
with the same freedom, and with the same examples before me, with which 
I speak to my pupil on this subject, I think I could interest him in it.” 
And no one who has once experienced the fascination of the study can help 
having the same feeling. But it must be remembered that our knowledge 
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extends only to a certain point. Wliile much can be explained with 
certainty, many problems still remain unsolved, many questions which 
we naturally ask can receive only a partial answer. 

It was at one time thought that the presence of a nervous system, 
constituted a distinction between the animal and the vegetable. But this 
opinion does not seem to be correct. The lowest animals have no discover- 
able nerves ; they lead merely a sort of vegetative life, and their simple 
structure does not demand any special mechanism for bringing into union 
the actions of different parts. Yet, althougli this is the case, the nervous 
system is one of the chief characteristics of animal life, and it makes its 
a])pcarance immediately there is exhibited in the animal scale any com- 
plexity of structure. It is l)y its means, indeed, that various organs are 
blended into a whole ; and thus the animal is an unit or individual, while 
the plant always remains a mere bundle of more or less similar parts. 
The juoper life of the animal consists in an ability to react in a definite 
manner upon objects that aflect it from without, not only by a motion of 
the part immediately affected, but b}' the combined movements of many, 
and it may be distant, organs. In this lies the primary need for a nervous 
system. It is in its simpKst as])ect merely a channel, by which the 
afiectious of one portion of tin* body are enabled to call out the activity of 
another. Keeping this idea in view, W'c shall find there is no difficulty 
ill following, ill their general piiiiciples, the structure or the functions of 
the nervous system, even in its most highly developed and complicated 
forms. 

It was an ancient net Ion that man is a mierocosm, a little world, 
combining in himself all the iH)wei& and principles that are distributed 
throughout tlie greater woihl around Jiim. In physiology the same idea 
has found a place in tlie reiireseiitatit)n that man embodii's, and is an union 
of, all the lower animal naturis. 'J'Ik se ideas may have been mere dreams; 
yet they were dri'ams that contained an element of truth. The moft 
rigid examination with the dis.^ccting knife confirms thc‘m in a certain 
Sonse. Ill his neivous system man does presnit a combination of the 
strncliireft and activities of the various forms of life below him. We live, 
ill le^pect to our neives, distinct and separate lives, and unite in our own 
poison opjjo.sitc ex ihtonees. 'I'he spinal cord lias one life of its own ; the 
lowxT ]>art of the brain another; and by means of its upper part we live 
a thiid kind of liie higher than the other two. 

The effects, and the pjoof aNo, of tliis div('r!>ity of life witliin us, are 
jiai'tially seen in the variety oi’acli«)Tis Avhich we are capable of carrying on 
at the same time, without their iiiteifering with each other. By this 
means it is that, wdtliout taking any tliought, we bieathe regularly fifteen 
times in the minute; that w^e maintain ourselves in the en'ct position 
wdthout any consciousnes''’ of effort; that (almost ecjually without con- 
sciousness when our atti'iition is otherwise engaged) we walk, or eat, or 
perform other habitual motions, and at the same time carry on a distinct 
train of thought, or perform complicated aud delicate manual operations. 
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We are able to do all tlicse things at once because, besides distinct groups 
of muscles, we have distinct nervous systems operating within us, each 
regulating its own circle of activities. 

But elaborate as is the structure thus provided as the condition of out 
varied life, and diverse as are the results which ensue from the action of 
its different parts, it is all constructed on one plan. Its operations when 
combined, as they are in our experience, make up a whole of which w^e 
cannot think without wonder, and the intricacy of wliich seems to defy 
comprehension. But simplicity comes with analysis. The various elements 
which make up the nervous activity are preseuttd to us by nature in 
various classes of animals, separated, and, as it wei'e, distinctly exposed to 
view, while through them all there runs an identity of character which 
makes them easily reducible to a single law. 

AVhat an* nerves want J foi*? Not, in the first place, to make the body 
alive, or to gi\ e it the jjower of acting. The various structures of which 
it is comjK)sc(l, each for itself, have their own active properties, their own 
power of responding stimulus. TLe muscle contracts when it is touched, 
or when it is galvanized, though no nerve be present; the gland pours 
forth Its secretion under the like conditions, A due supply of blood alone 
is necessary for all tlu'so operations. But for animal life, except in its 
lowest glades, this land of activity is not enough. The sensitive plant 
liossesses as much as this; and indeed, so far as we can judge, this 
irritability ” (as the tendency to perform a motion on being touched is 
tc l ined) IS ehsentially the bame property in the plant and in the animal. 
In liict, if wo suppose such a mechanism to be connected with a sensitive 
jilant, that on any given leaf being touched, not that leaf only, but olhers 
aho, and those in a di.stant part of the plant, sliould be thrown into motion 
— say in such a "way as to guard the irritated part — Ave should have a 
pretty good imitation of the animal activity. Such a result might be 
brought about if there were introduced into the plant a system of tubes, 
or fibres, which should convey the impulse from each point, to various 
others ; or more completely still, if these fibres were connected with a 
central apparatus that should gather up the impulses ti-ansiuitted from 
every leaf, and pass them on in an orderly sciiuence to the rest. By such 
an arrangement it is evident a sort of animal intelligent-looking activity 
might be grafted on to the mere vegetable “ irritability ” of the plant. No 
fresh power would be needed in these fibres or in the central apparatus ; 
only a capability of receiving, and transmitting unimpaired, the impulses 
conveyed to it from every quarter. No fresh power would be needed, only 
a “ susceptibility ” and a definite arrangement. In truth, owing to the 
greater amount of the action induced in the leaves of the sensitive plant, 
tliau that of the stimulus by which they are excited — a mere breath being 
suflicient often to produce a long contractile motion — these actions might 
go on by means of sach an arrangement of fibres, Qontinually multiplying, 
until a slight touch might suffice to throw the whole tre<‘ into — we will 
venture to say — convulsions. It is evident, however, that if any com- 
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plicated series of actions were desired ; if a touch (or other stlmuluB) 
applied to any single leaf were meant to call forth a corresponding action 
in distant parts; and especially if any large number of the^c actions 
were to be combined together, and this in many or varied groups, then 
the arrangement of the fibres would need to be exceedingly exact and 
complex. There would need to be points also at which the vaiious 
impulses might be transferred from one set of fibres to another, or tluir 
progress altogether ai rested for a time. In brief, the arrangements would 
be somewhat like those of an elaborate telegraphic system. 

Such a system of tubes or fibres would closely repiescnt in some essential 
characters the nervous system. If we look at the human biain, we find 
that it consists mainly of a vast mass of fibres. Their number, tenuity, 
and variety of direction are so gieat, that no skill has hitherto availed 
to trace them in detail, though their geneial course has been pretty 
well made out. The annexed figure may give a general conception of 
their multitude, and the intricacy of the ueb they form. Emanating 
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and tlicre were led not lifcle'^s clay, not even a mere inanimate and passive 
mc‘<'laaiiism ; there were led a body physically alive, endowed with actire 
powers as containing in every part more or less of nature’s force; but 
a body worthless as a lody, with no unity in its action, nor possibility of 
ordered movement to any defiiiltc purpose ; a structure in the whole or 
ill tlie parts of which more or fewer actions might go on, and go on 
with vigour, but in which these actions could be made subservient to 
no end. 

The fibres v.hich constitute the chief mass of the nervous system are 
simple in their structure, so far as the microscope can reveal it, and 
present a very curious analogy to a telegraphic wire. Like the latter, 
inch neiwous fibre consists of a small central thread (or tube, perhaps, 
in llie case of tlie nerve, thougli the tubular structure cannot be demon- 
si latul) siiiiounded by a l;i3cr of a different substance. The central 
thread (or axis) is of a gt\yis]i colour; the suiTouiuling material is of a 
glassy appeal aiice, soon becoming an opaque white after dcatli, and giving 
their characteristic white appearance to the nerves. The fibre, consisting of 
tliese two |) trtions, is iiieiiided in a shcalh (a sort of very fine skin) which 
sejiarates it from the adjacent bodies. If we roll up a wax candle in 
jiaper, that Avill give us a loiigh illustration of the nerve fibre, Udie 
l>.q)(‘r is the external “.sheath;” the wax is tlie intermediate white 
inalter ; the wU: is the ci'iitial axis. It is most natural to believe that 
the analogy suggested by this strueturo 
is a tiLie one, and that the wdiite sub.slanco 
acts the part of the gutta peulia round 
the edoctrie wdre, as an insulating mesliuiu 
for the currents which travel along the 
c ntial poitioii. But this is not jwovid. 

I’robably, owuug to the minuteness of tlie 
parts, it is beyond the iio&.sibility of expcii- 
mental proof. For in man hvo or three 
ihonsaiid of these fibrc.s 'would occupy but 
an inch in their largest part, and both at 
their origin and their termination tliey arc 
much smaller. Many of them are con- 
tained in every nerve that is visible to the 
naked eye. Fig. 2 represents a small nervous 
twig dividing. 

They terminate in various waj^s. Their 
ends may thin out and become free, or 
they may form a loop, and so return back 
in their course. Each nerve fibre runs in 
an unbroken line fioiii its origin to its 
termination. 

There is another kind of nervous matter, besides the fibres ; and 
that consists of cells. Two of the forms which those ecUs assume are 
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shown in fig. 3. The nerve fibres sometimes run into them ; some- 
times they pass among them without appearing to communicate, as re- 



presented in fig. 4. Cells of this 
kind form a thin layer over the 
surface of the brain, and its fibres 
for the most part have their origin 
from or among them. Tliey also 
exist in large numbers in certain 
spots in the substance of the 
brain, and they arc found within 
the sjunal cord in its whole length. 
They have a pale pinkish hue, 
and wherever they are found they 
go by the name of “ grey matl(*r,” 
the nerve fibres being called the 
white matter. 

The fibres wliich constitute 
the nerves, strictly so railed, are conductors, and they conduct to and from 
the cells. What, then, is tin* part played by tlie latter? 

Before answering this question it is worth while to pause, and note 
(as we may well do with something like surprise) the extreme simplicity 
of form exhibited by this element of the neiwous system. In the grey 
matter of the brain wt are arrived at the very highest oi-ganic structure, 
the great achievement of the vital force, tlie texture in which bodily life 
culminates, and for the sake of which, we might almost say, all the other 
organs exist. And we find a structure <»f the very lowest form. Mere 
cells and granules — Nature’'^ fn-f.t and roughest work, her very starting 
point in the organic kingdom — streuu In a mere mass with no a])preciable 
order over the ends of a miibitiidc ot fibres, and loosely folded uj), as it 
seems, for convenient stowage, ! This is what meets th(‘ eye. Is this the 
laboratory of reason; tlic birfhj)lacc of thought; the home of genius 
and imagination ; the palace of the soul ? Nay, is this even the source 
and spring of bodily order ; the s(*at of government and control for the 
disorderly nibble of the muscles. Should we not have expected when wc 
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came ihue to the inmost shrine of life, and penetrated to the coimcil- 
chamber of the mind, to find all that had before appeared of skilful 
architecture and elaborate machinery surpassed and thrown into the shade ? 
But it is all cast away. Mechanical contrivances for mechanical effects ! 
Skilful grouping and complex organization there may be for the hand, 
the eye, the tongue ; for all parts and every function where the mind is 
not. But where the spirit comes, take all that scaffolding away. 

Whether this suggestion be a true one or not, we do not know. Most 
probably it is not true; because it is a guess, and expresses ignorance, 
which ought to be deceived. But it remains a noteworthy fact, neverthe- 
less, and surely puts our anticipation somewhat at fimlt, that at the very 
summit of the organic world, everything that we are accustomed to call 
structure, and to admire as beautiful, either to the eye or to the intellect, 
sinks to its lowest pitch. The grey mattrT of the brain, however, is very 
abundantly supplied with '' ^ hkI. 

But to dc'seend again to terra finna — vliat is the pa^ I'layed by 


the grey or cellular matter, so far as we can discover it? In order to 
gain clear i«l('as on this point, -we must consider the general plan on which 
the nervous system is arr.inged, and regard it fir.st in its simplest forms. 
Omitting the lowest members of the aninnil series in which nerves are 
finind (and in '\hiJ\ pieeis. ly the same ]>rineiples prevail), W'c find in the 
Clam'S of insee1« a pattern to w'hioh 


Jill the higln’r forms ina}’’ be re- 
feired. Fig. 5 is a diagram ol'the 
iifivons system of tin* centipede. 
It consists of a scries of little 
gr()nj)S of nervous cells, arranged 
(m eacli side of the middle line, a 
pail in ev'ery segment of the body, 
and additional ones in the head, 
connected with the organs of sight, 
smell, touch, i^c. These are all 
united to each other by bands of 
lilires, and each one sends ont 
iKTves to tlie organs contained in 
the segment in which it is jilaccd. 
The nervous system of the highest 
animals is but a repetition, in an 
enlarged and condensed form, of 
this simple type. Fig. 0 lepre- 
sents the brain and spinal cord of 
man. The masses of cells, we 
perceive, have become joined toge- 




ther, and constitute not a scries of 
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double knots, but a continuous column of varying size; and those in the 
head have become tmormously developed. But the parallel between the 
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two structures remains, in spite of tlicsc clianges. The spinal cord of 
nan is a series of gi-onps of cells, giving oflf nerves on each side, and 
connected Ly communicating fibres "with each other, and with the larger 
groups in the brain, which also give off nerves to the nose and eye, the 
fcltin and muscles of the face, and other parts. 

Thus in man and all animals alike, masses of grey matter, or cells, arc 
placed at the centre, and nerve fibres connect them with the organs of the 
body. It has been proved, also, by the beautiful experiments of Sir 
Charles Bell, that the nerve fibres are of two kinds; some conveying an 
influence from the organs to the centres where the nerve cells are placed, 
and otliers carr3-ing back an influence from them to the organs. So these 
grou])s of cells evidently answer to the stations of the electric telegraph. 
They arc th(' points at which the messages arc received from one line and 
passed on along another.* But besides tliis, the cells are the generators 
of the nervous power. For the living telograjdi flashes along its wires 
not only messages, but the force dso whicli ensures their fulfilment. A 
nerve bears imvards, say from the hand or foot, an impression, it may bo 
of the slightest kind; but llie cells (richly bathed as the)- are by air- 
containing blood) are thrown into active change by this slight Btimuliis, 
and are llnis able to send out a force ah ng the nerves leading to large 
groups of muhcles, and excite tliom all to vigorous motion. Just so a 
message from one line may, by its stimulus to Iminiin wills, be transmitted 
from a station in twenty new directions. 

In its simplest form this is called llic “reflex function” — a name given 
to it by Dr. Marsliall Hall, to whose investigations W’c owe much of our 
knowledge resj)ccting flie Lnvs of nervous action. Tlie idea oi‘ a iv'flex 
action is simply that to which reference lias been made before ; a stimulus 
to one part of the body bidng conveyed by a conductor to the cells at the 
centre, .and “reflected’’ b}’’ them upon another, nhich it excites to activity. 
Thus, for example, a jiincli or jiriek of the skin excites the muscles to 
contract. Tlio name of “ reflex” has been given to this action, because it 
may, and in many cases naturally does, lake place without consciousness. 
Tlicrc may be no feeling and no w'ill, yet actions having all the appear- 
ance of design may be produced. Thus in some cases of paralysis, when, 
owing to an injui-y of tlie sjiinal cord, all sensibility and all voluntary 
power, in respect to one or more of the limbs, arc abolished, a pinch or 
tickling of the paralysed member w’ill cause it to be withdrawn, without 
any consciou.''ncss on the patient’s i)art. Thi.i is an exhibition of the reflex 
function of the sjiinal cord. Similar rt .suits, of even more striking 
character, nniy be produced at will in the lower creatures. We know how 
long decapitated insects continue to move their limbs ; how vigorously, 
ft )!• example, a headless wasp plies his sting. “ If the head of a centipede 

* They arc callf'd “ganglia” in scientific language; but this word has no deep 
meaning : it (signifies a knot, and was applied to them simply with rcCercnco to tho 
IbiTO they present at sonic places. Where a noivo passes through a small group of 
cells, the latter looks something like a knot tied in it. 
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be cut off while it is in motion, the body will continue to move onwarda 
by the action of the logs ; and the same will take place in the separate 
parts, if the body be divided into several distinct portions. After these 
actions have come to an end, they may be excited again by irritating any 
I)art of the nervous centres or the cut extremity of the nervous cord. 
The body is moved forward by the regular and successive action of the 
legs, as in the natural state, but its movements are always forward, never 
backw^ard, and are only directed to one side when the forward movement 
is checked by an obstacle. If, again, the nervous cord of a centipede be 
divided in the middle of the trunk, so that the hinder legs are cut off from 
connection -with the head, they W'ill contimie to move, but not in harmony 
with those of the fore part of tlie body, being completely paralysed so far 
as the aiiimal’.s eontiolling ]*ouer is concerned, though still capable of per- 
foiming reiicx movement •- the inllueiice of their owm nerve cells, which 
may thuh continue to ])i()]’cl the body in opposition to the elder mi nations 
of the animal itself, 'fin* case is still more remarkable when the nervous 
cord is not merely dlvitltd, luit a jK.ition of it is entirely removed from 
ll.e midille of the tiuiik; tor the anteiior legs still remain obedient to the 
animal’s coiitiol, the legs of the segments irom w'hich the cord has been 
removed aie ,ilio(r(>ther Jii Uioiiless, while those of the posterior segments 
continue to act in a manner w'hich shows that the animal has no power of 
checking oi' directing them. 

“ The .stimulus to the redox movements of the legs in the foregoing 
c.isis appears to be given by the contact of the extremities wdth the 
solid surface on wdiieli they lest. In other instances the appropriate 
iinpresslou can only be made by the contact of a liquid. Thus a water 
beetle, liaving had its head removed, remained motionless as long as it 
lested on a di-y surface, but Avhen exst into water, it executed the usual 
.swimming motions Avitli great energy and rajiidity, striking all its 
comrade.s to one side by it.s violence', and persisting in those for more 
than half an hour.” * 

Facts of this kind prove that the ordinary movements of the legs and 
wings, in insects and similar animals, are effected not l)y a direct effort 
of will, but reflexly, throiigh the medium of the little collections of 
neivoiis cells Avilli Avhieh the several 
parts are comie ’ted by their nerves ; 
while impulses derived fiom their 
“brain” serve only to liarmonize, 
control, and direct their spcnitaneous 
motions. The sjmial cord in our- 
Belve.s has a similar ofticc. Fig. 7 
represents a section of it, about its 
middle portiou. A nerve is seen proceeding from it on each side. The 
white portions in the ligurc re^'iesciit the external layers of the cord, 
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which consist of white fibres ; the dark part represents the central cellular 
or grey matter. Each nerve arises from the cord by two roots : the 
anterior one is the nerve of motion, or that which conveys impulses from 
the centre to the muscles; the posterior is the nerve of sensation, which 
conveys impulses from the skin and other parts to the centre. It will be 
seen that the posterior root alone is in immediate connection with the grey 
matter. This root also has a small mass of nerve cells situated upon 
it, a short distance from its origin ; the motor root has none. While the 
nerve -is perfect, if it be irritated (as by galvanism, pricking, (Src.) at any 
point below the junction of its roots, the animal gives signs of pain, and 
some or all of the inu‘<cles to which it is distributed are at the same 
time thrown info contraction. But the proof that these two “roots” of 
the nerve (or two nerves, as they should perhaps be considered, though 
they are bound up in one sheath) have different offices, is this : — If the 
roots arc separatel}'^ divided, sensation is cut off by the division of the 
posterior, and the power of voluntary motion by that of the anterior root. 
At the same time, irritation of the posterior root ahoi'e the point of 
division, causes pain, and irritation of the anterior hchw the point at 
which it is divided, still produces movement in the muscles. This was an 
experiment of Sir Charles Bell’s, and it puts it beyond question that the 
nerves which convey sensation upwards and those which carry motor 
impulses downwards arc different. 

We have called the nerve which carries impressions upwards scimtivc ; 
and so it is, but only by virtue of the connection of the cord with the 
brain. If it be out off from that, sensation ceases, but as before shown, 
all the actions which scn^allon ordinarily prompts do not cease. The 
s])inal cord is organizc'd as a c(*ntrc for reflex action in the highest animals, 
as the siinjdc nervous cord is in insects; and similar results to tliose 
which are produced in insects •when connection with the head is severed, 
ensue also, under like circumstances, in quadrupeds and man, thougli lea^ 
])owcrfulIy, and lasting for a very brief interval. A fowl flaps her wings 
and struggles for several S(‘Conds after the spinal cord is completely 
divided. And in reptiles, in which the procc'sscs of life, being less 
vigorous, are also less rapidly exhausted, reflex actions will continue a 
long time after ceinplete removal of the brain. A frog, for example, in 
such a condition will put up its leg as if to push away anything that 
irriftites its side, (hit off, therefore, from the brain, the nerve called 
sensitive still produces an effect, and induces more or less perfectly its 
appropriate, action, although no sensation accompanies it An action of 
this kind is called automatic.* 


• The proof that there is no sensation wlien the conneetion with the brain is 
Fevered, is given by oases of paralysis from disease or injury, in wliich this severance is 
effected, and consciousness in respect to the parts thus cut off is wholly wanting. It has 
been argued that there is a consciousness — a sensation — pertaining to the cord itself ; 
hut this is not witliin the ordinaty meaning of the ienn, and that question belongs at 
present wholly to the domain of sjicculation. 
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Thus we live an automatic life, in which various nctions are earned 
on merely by virtue of the mechanical powers in the organs, and the 
arrangement of the nerves and cells within the spinal cord. We may call 
this our spinal life. It is the entire life, probably, of the auitnals, 

whose functions are thus taken up into our being, ^nd ft hJ^sia on 

wliieh is erected the superstmeture of our conscious, liuman, life. 
By means of it we perform the actions which wc pfin C2^y on without 
any heed, or even knowledge of their taking place. WfjUfiogi our 
attention is wholly absorbed in something else, aifor^ fL {{9^ ^lustration 
of an action pertbrmed automatically. “ Wlien we §re walking without 
ati ending to our steps, the foot coming down to the ground conveys the 
(pifisi-sensalion of its contact to the spin.il c( litres; tjiege roused to a 
corresponding motion ; in ollnn* words, they command the musch's of the 
other leg to put it into a fmvard movemcnl. No soouer is this executed, 
than at th(‘ end of Ihe nun ement another manifest qnasi-sensation (an 
impression nhich might be felt, but is not) is affoided by the fresh 
contact with the eaitb, M'liicb contact, reaching the centres, engenders a 
second motion, and &o iorth, throughout the walk. There is a simple 
eircl(‘, ill winch quasi-sensation excites motion at the centre, and motion 
pi oduces quasi siMisntinn at Ihe extremes. Thus, the foot on the fp'ound 
represents sensation, and that in progress motion, and the two contein- 
jdated togetlu r k jnesent tin* links in a chain of nervous fate.” 

Tliis automatic action is the foundation of our nervous life ; but 
other 1)1 ms of lilo aie in immediate relation with it, modifying and 
controlling it, and reducing it to a diminished amount and importance. 
Just as the animal rises in the scale, so do its lower, or automatic 
functions receive more inllueiiee fiom those above them, and express 
more tully the dictates of coii«^ciousness and will. IMaii is the least 
ault)iiia1ic of all animals, through tlie greater prepi nch'rance of his con- 
scious part, which uses the automatic organs as its ever ready instrument. 
But the instrument must exist, or it could not be used ; and constantly 
&u])reme as is the rational jiait in man, it can exercise this supremacy 
only because the inferior, and merely ph^y.sical powers, ai-e ever waiting on 
its behests. 

At the upper part of the spinal cord there is added on another set of 
nervous centres — masses, that is, of grey mutter — w^hich preside over 
other actions, those, namely, of breathing and of eating. These are still 
essentially automatic, yet less purely so than some of tliose whose seat is 
lower down the cord. They are situated in an expanded portion of the 
spinal cord, just below its junction with the brain ; and here is found a 
special part of the nervous system, the destruction of which is at once fatal 
to life. Not, however, bccau.se there is any special vitality connected with 
it,_^ but simply because on it depends the performance of respiration. 
To this part is conveyed the dtimuliis arising from the presence of 
impure blood in the lungs or in the system at large, and from it radiates 
the influence which calls into play the group of muscles which expand the 
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chest. A sensation — the need of breathing — 'which becomes overpowering 
-wlien long resisted, is normally connected with the performance of respira- 
tion ; but this is not essential. In pro- 
found coma, or unconsciousness from 
discjise, and under the action of chloro- 
form, respiration continues, though slowly, 
and with diminished energy. The case 
is the same with the act of swallowing, 
A\hich, like breathing, is automatic so far 
as the act itself is concerned, being pro- 
duced without, and even against, our will, 
U2)on the contact of food with the upper 
2'art of the throat; and though normally 
connected with certain sensations, will yet 
take place in thedr absence. AVe sAvallow 
during sleep, and infants born Avith the 
bi'aiii Avholly Avanting can both breathe and suck. Tig. 8 rein'eseiits the 
upper i)ortion of the spinal cord, on Avhich three actions depend. 

Each of these partly automatic actions has a sj)ecial nerve appro- 
priated as its e.rcitnr^ that is, a nerA’'e AA’hich receives inqiressions from the 
organs concerned; the lung cells on the one hand, and the surface of the 
])aek i)art of tlie mouth on the other. These nerAU's convey u stimulus to 
the centre, and fi-om thence it is diffused through other nerves (of motion) 
to the niu'='cles by Avhich the a2)2)ointed action is effected. But the excite- 
ment of these muscles is nf)t dei)endeiit on this special nciwe alone; 
resj)iratioii especi.ally has the Avidest relations, and almost all the sensitive 
nerves in the l)ody may rouse or modify it. The sudden insj)iraliou pro- 
duced by the shock of cold AAater on the skin is a familiar ijislanee of this 
kind of action. 

Above all these parts comes the brain, containing the nervous centres 
Avhich subserve feeding, thonglit, and Avill ; but the dcscri[.tion of these avc 
must leave to another lime, and also of the means by AAdiich all these sepa- 
late ])arts are harmoniously blended into one, and made to co-operate in 
every action of the man. In the moiintime, Ave see Avhat the method is by 
Avliieh a basis is laid fur our higher life of consciousness and moral choice, 
in the subordination to tliese powers of an animal machine, in Avhich the 
processes re'|uisitc for maintaining life are eJUTic'd on of themselves. If 
Ave had to ijerlbrm the act if, us that have been enumerated by direct voli- 
tions, all our enei'gy Avould l>o srpiandercd ujKm them, and aa'c should Ikia'c 
no time for anything better. Breathing alone AVwuld (jceu])y all our life, 
if each breath Avere a distinct voluntary act. By the committal of so 
much to a mere unconscious operation of nervous power, mind is enian- 
cijnited, and idaced in its fit relations; devoted to other interests and 
burdened Avi<h nobler cares. 

This loAver i)ortioii of the nervciis system, hoAvever, controlling as it 
docs the functions of chief necessity to life, is of paramount importance 
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to hoaltli. Dcrangemcnta of action are scon in the paroxysms of, asthma, 
and the seizures of epilepsy, in both of Avhich affections the muscles arc 
thrown into excessive contraction through a morbid condition induced in 
the spinal cord. Of a different order are that languor and feeling of utter 
disability for muscular exertion which creep over us at times. These 
feelings show that the nerve-centres which preside over muscular exertion 
have become oppressed and sluggish ; perhaps through being badly 
nourished lor want of proper exercise. Of a different kind, again, are 
tremblings of the muscles, or involuntary jerks and twitcliings, and, in 
brief, all that condition known by the expressive name of “ fidgets and 
which will feoinet lines affect the best-meaning people at the most unbe- 
coming times. This afleef ion i-> capable of a sulliciently simple explanation. 
The nervous centres which control the muscular activity (that “reflex” 
or involuntary activity vdiich has been de.scribed) are then in a state of 
undue excitement, and yi<lding to stimuli too slight, or without any 
externa) btimulus at all, they call the muscles into irregular and spasmodic 
contraction. Cramps and a tendency to involuntary sighing are often duo 
to a similar condition ; the muscles themselves, however, somelimcs shaiing 
with the spinal cord in an inerca-ed excitability. 

What is ihe source' t f this irritability which renders it impossible to 
keep the musv-les still ? We can answer, in general, that irritability means 
weakness — it is a tendency to too easy an overthrow of the balance in 
which the living textures exist ; the excessive action arises from too rapid 
a decay. A philosophical physician compares it to the whirling move- 
ment of the hands of a watch, of whieli the mainspring is broken ; and 
the emiiicnt French experimentalist, M. Claude Bernard, has thrown a 
light on this condition by jjoiuliug out that an unnatural proneness to 
aclJ^ity exists in every organ of a living animal, at a period immediately 
preceding the death of the part. In our jdiysical as in our moral nature, 
btreiigth is calm, p-Uient, orde.ily; weakness hurries, cannot be at rest, 
attempts too much. The force, 'which in the living frame, binds up the 
('leiueiits into organic forms, being relaxed, too easily permits them to sink 
down, and ineftectual mimicriv.s of energy ensue. 

But how is living strength to be ensured in respect to the functions wo 
have s2)okeii of i The hnvs we have been tracing giv.- us a partial answer 
to this question. Strength in the living body (for reasons that it would 
be very interesting to trace) is maintained by the full but natural c.xercisc 
of each organ ; and as we have seen, the action of these portions of the 
nervous system is made dependent upon influences conveyed to them by 
tlie sensitive nerves diNtributed over the vaiious parts of the body. And 
among these the nerves passing to llie skin are the chief. The full 
acci'ss of all healthful stimuli to the surface, and its freedom from all that 
imtates or impedes its functions, arc the first exlernal conditions of the 
normal vigour of this nervous circle. Among these stimuli, Iresh air and 
pure water hold the first place. Sufficient warmth is second. The great, 
and even wonderful advantages of cleanliness arc partly referrible to the 
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direct influence of a eldn healthily active, open to all the natural stimuli, 
and free from morbid irritation, upon the nerve-centres of -which it is 
the appointed excitant. This influence is altogether distinct from those 
cleansing functions which the healthy skin performs for the blood ; and in 
any just estimate of its value is far too important to be overlooked. 

That state of general vigour which we call “Tone” also dejiends upon 
the liealthy action of these nervous centres. It consists in an habitn.'d 
moderate contraction of tlie muscles, due to a constant stimulus exerted 
on them by the spinal cord, and is vain able less for itself tlnin as a sign 
of a sound nervous balance. Tone is maintained partly by heallhftd 
impressions radiated upon the spinal cord, tlirough the nerves, fi-om all 
parts of the body, and partly by the stimulus poured down upon it from 
the brain. So it is disturbed by whatever conveys in-itating or dejwessing 
inniiences in either direction. A single injudicious meal, a single sleejiless 
night, a single passion or piece of bad news, will destroy it. On tlie ()ther 
hand, a vivid hope, a cheerful resolve, an absorbing iiiterest, will restore 
it as if by magic. For in man these lower oflicers in tlie nervous 
hierarchy draw their very breath according to tlie biddings of the higher 
powers. Hut the dependence of the higher on the lower is no Jess 
direct. The mutual action takes place in each line. A chief condition 
of keeping the brcain healthy is to keep these unconscious nervous lunc- 
tions in full vigour, and in natural altcu-nalions of activity and lojiose. 
Thus it is that (besides its eflect in increasing the breatbing and tlie, 
general vigour of the vital processes) muscular exercise has so ni.anifl'st a 
beneficial influence on a depressed or irritable state of mind. The bodily 
movement, by affording an outlet to tlie activity of the spinal cord, 
withdraws a source of irritation from the brain; or it may rdievi' exciti'- 
ment of that organ by carrying off its eiu'rgy into a safu channel. We 
see evidence of the same law in the deliglitful elfcct of a checiful walk, 
and in the demand tor \iolent exertion, which is so frequent in insanity. 
Every part of the ncivoiis system makes its influence felt by all the rest. 
A sort of constituli(»ual monarchy exists within us; no power in this 
small state is absoliiti*, or can escape the checks and limitations which 
the other powers impose. Doubtless the brain is King ; but Lords and 
Commons have tln*ir seats below, and guard their privilege, with jealous 
zeal. It the “ constitution” of our personal realm is to be jircserved 
intact, it inu'>t be by the ('Iforts ot each part, lawJully directed to a 
common end. 
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I'T Ihn eventful year 15<S7, wliile Iloman Catholics were deploring the 
death of Mary Stuart; while Englishmen were exulting at the destruction 
dealt by Drake to a hundred Spanish ships in the port of Cadiz; while 
the Puritan party was at angry issue with Elizabeth; while John Fox was 
lying dead, and while Walsingham was actively impeding the ways and 
means of Armada Philip, by getting his bills protested at Genoa, — there was 
a little man in the pariph of St. llotolph, of which he was the incumbent, 
nibbing his pen, and nmlwng it fly luriously over paper, in wordy war 
against the stage and stag(‘ i^layerR. 

The name of this well-meaning little man was Gosson. Ilis hatred of 
theatres, actors, and audiences ^^as, in its sublime phrensy, almost heroic. 
It a intensity was piobably not lessened by tbe fact tliat the leverend 
gentleman had himself written two or three pieces, all which, on being 
acted, were spru'dily and irrevocably eondernned ! In liis book against 
the stage he chN ells on perilous allurements connected with the theatre, 
as though he were more in love with the theme than angry at what he 
airc('t('d to censure. As a logician, wliere exception may not be made to 
his picrnKscs, it may be made to his conclusions ; and fiequently neither 
one nor the other has a hair’s breadth of basis to stand upon. AVhen the 
Jji lions ate acorns and diank "NNatcr, he says, they "weTe giants and heroes ; 
but since pla^s came in they had dwindled, so he asseits, into a puny rac^ 
inc*ipable of noble and patriotic achievements! And yet next ;y ear, some 
pretfy fellows of that race were sweeping the Invincible Armada from the 
surface of our seas ! 

Fiom this time, however, the assailants of the stage became unwearied 
in their onslaught; but they -were not always piTiniltcd to go unanswered. 
When, in King James’s reign, Sutton made the pul2)it of St. Mary Overy 
re-echo with tiiades denouncing the infernal origin of the drama, Field, 
the actor, stepped forth, and respectfully asked to be informed, in what 
part of Scripture it was expressly condemned. Sul Ion devoted to per- 
dition not only the players but their patrons. “ His most sacred Majesty 
is one of these,” said courtly Field, and he suggested that the preacher 
might have manifested more courtesy and not less loyalty, had he not 
forced upon the public memory the circumstance of the theatre being 
protected by the king; who, if he favoured certain licensed actors, made 
up for his error by being merciless against poor strollers. 

While London was yet talking admiringly of the Coronation of 
Charles I., and Parliament was barely according him one pound in 
twelve of the money-aids of which he was in such need, there was 
another pamphleteer sending up his testimony from Cheapside to West- 
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minster, against the alleged abomination of plaj's and players. Tliis 
anonymous author does not lack complacency, but begs the Parliament 
lo read his pamphlet, and defies them, having read it, to do aught else, 
subsequently, but plant their iron heel on the drama and crush it into 
notliingness for ever. 

This writer entitles his woik A Short Treatise against Stage Plays, and 
ho makes it as sharp as it is short. Plays were invented by heathens, th(‘y 
must necessarily be prejudicial to Christians ! — that is the style of his asser- 
tion and argument. They were invented in order to appease false gods, 
eonsccjucnlly the playing of them must excite to wrath a true Deity ! 
They arc no recreation, because people come away from them Avoaried. 
The argument, ii> tragcd3q ho informs us, is murder; in comedy, it is 
social vice. This he designates as bad instruction ; and remembering 
Field’s query to Sutton, he Avould very much like to knoAv in what page of 
Holy Writ authority is given for the vocation of an actor, lie might as 
A\ ell have asked for the suppression of tailors, on the ground of their never 
being once named in either the Old Testament or the New ! 

Put this author finds condemnation, there, of “ stage cfiects,” rehearsed 
or unrehearsed. You deal Avitli the judgments of (lod in tragedy, and 
laugh over the sins of men in comedy; and thcrenpon ho reminds you, not 
vi'jy api)ositely, that Ham Avas accursed for ileiiding his father I Players 
change their apparel and put on Avomen’s attire, — as if they liad never read 
a chapter of Deuteronomy in llieir Ha'cs! If coming on the stage under 
false representation of their natural names and persona, be not an oficnee 
agaiiHt the Fi)istle to Timotly, he Avould thank you to inform him u'hat it 
is ! As to looking on the':e pleasant evils and not falling into sin, — 3^011 
have heard of Job and King David, and 3^011 are Avorse than an heathen if 
you do not rcincmbfi- Avliat ihi'g looked upon Avith innocent intent, or if 
you have forgotten A\hat came of tlie looking. 

lie reminds parents that Avhilc they are at the phyq there are avoocts 
Avho are carrying c»fi’ the hearts of tlieir daughters at home; perhaps, tlie 
very daughters them.sf']\es from home. This seems to me to be less an 
argument against re-'-ortiiig to the theatre than in faAnnir of your taking 
plact s for your “young ladies,” as Avell as for }n)urs(.lves. The Avriter 
does not see this, he looks too Avide abioad to see Avhat lies at his feet. 
He is in Asia, citing the Coumal of Laoclicca against the theatre. He is 
in Africa, vociferating, as the Council of Carthage did, against audiences. 
He is in Europe, at Ailes, A\li(‘re tlie Fathm-s decided that no actor should 
be admitted to the wierament. Finallv, he unites all these Councils togothcr 
at Constantinople, and in a three-pikd judgment sends stage, actors, and 
audiences to Gelnmna. 

If you would only remember that many ro3aal and Uvible men have 
been slain when in the theatre, on their Avay tliitlier, or returning thence, 
3'ou Avill liave a decent horror of risking a similar fate in like localities, 
lie has known actors Avho have died after the play Avas over; lie Avoiild 
fain have you believe that there is something in that. And Avhen he lias 
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intimated that theatres have been burnt and audiences suffocated, that stages 
liave been swept down by storms, and spectators trodden to death ; that 
Icf^s than foity years previous to the time of his writing, eight persons had 
been killed, and many more wounded, by the fall of a London playhouse; 
and that a similar calamity, but greater in degree, had lately occurred in 
the city of Lyons, — the writer concei\es he has advanced quite sufficient 
argument, and administered more than enough of admonition, to deter any 
audacious poison fiom cntciing a theatre henceforth and for ever. 

This paper pellet failed of its puipose. It had not long been printed, 
and was altogether foi gotten, when the vexed author might have seen four 
actors sailing joyously along the Strand. There they are, Master Moore 
(there were no managers then; they were “masters** till the Georgian 
cja), Ma'^ter Me ore, heavy Fo'-ter, miithful Guilman, and airy Townsend. 
The iii.'std’ cairics in his pocket a ro}.il licence to form a company, whose 
members, in honour of the king’s sister, shall be known as “the Lady 
I'llizabeth’s sc i \ants;” with permission to act when and where they please, 
ill and alioiit the city of Loudon, unkss when the league should be more 
than ordinanly prL\aleiit. 

There was no prcs-'iit oppoituiiity to touch these licensed companies; 
and, accorclitu’ljj ^ sect of men wdio predessed to unite loyalty with ortlio- 
ch)\y, Ic.olving cagcily about them for offenders, detected au unlicensed 
fraleinity placing a comedy in the house of Sir John Yoike. The result 
of this was the assembling of a neivoiisly-agitatcd troop of offenders in the 
Star Chamber. One Chiistopher Malloiy Avas made the scapegoat, for 
the sati^t.ietory UMSon that in the conu'dy alluded to he had represented 
the c1('m 1, and in the last scene, dthccnckd through the stage, with a figure 
of King James on his back, remarking the wdiile, that hucli was the road 
hy Avhich all Piotcalants must ncces'-arily travel ! Poor Mallory, coii- 
demiicd to fine and impriioiimcnt, meekly observed that there W’crc tw’o 
points, he thought, in his favour, — that he had not played in the piece, 
and had not been cv^cn present in the house. No one believed him, and 
lie Av.is held to be the actual representative of the father of lies. 

Meanwhile, the public Hocked to their tavouiitc houses, and fortune 
seemed to be most blandly smiling on “masleis,” Avhen there suddenly 
appeared the monster moitar manufactured by Pryimc, and discharged by 
him over London, with an attendant amount of thunder, which shook 
every buikling in the* metropolis. Prynne had just previously seen the 
I'aiiitcrs busily at Avuik iii beautifying the old “Fortune,” and the deco- 
rators gilding the lioins of the “lied Bull.” lie had been down to 
"Wliitcfriars, and had there beheld a new theatre ri.^ing on the old time- 
honoured site, lie Avas unable to be longer silent, and, in 1633, out camo 
his Ilistrio-Maiitix. I suppose our sires really accomplished what I have 
frecpently c sa , c*d in vain, namely, the leading through, from title-page 
to JihiSj the thoieanJ and several hundred pages of A\hich this ponderous 
volume is compo<>' cl. Thciicc, perhaps, arose the exultation of his 
fulloAvcrs, and the indignation of his adversaries. Prynne does not say 
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how many prayer-books had been recently published, but he notes, with 
a cry of anguish, the printing of forty thousand plays within the last two 
years. “ There arc five devil’s chapels,” he sa^^s, “ in London ; and yet 
in more extensive Rome, in Nero’s days, there were but three, and those," 
ho adds, “ were three too many !" When the writer gets beyond statistics 
he grows rude ; but he was at least sineerc, and accepted all the respon- 
sibility of the course taken by him, advisedly. 

while the anger excited by this attack on pastimes favoured by the 
king was yet hot, the assault itself was met by a defiance. The gentlemen 
of th« Inns of Court closed their law-books, got up a masque, and played 
it at Whitehall, in the presence of a delighted audience, consisting of 
royal and noble personages. The most play-loving of the lords followed 
the example afforded by the lawyers, and the king himself assumed the 
buskins and turned actor, for the nonce. Tom Carew was busy with 
superintending the rehearsals of his Cadum Bntannicum^ and in urging 
honest and melodious Will Lawes to progress more rapidly with the 
music. Cavalier Will was not to be hun-ied, but did his work steadily ; and 
Prynne might have heard him and his brother Harry humming the airs over 
as they walked together across the park to Whitehall. When the day of 
representation arrived, great was the excitement and intense the delight of 
some, and the scorn of others. Among the noble actors who rode down to 
the palace was Rich, Earl of Holland. All passed off so pleasantly that 
no one dreamed it wa.s the inauguration of a struggle in whicli Prynrif; 
was to lose his estale, his freedom, and his ears, the king and the earl 
their heads; while gallant Will Lawes, as honest a man as any of them, 
was, a dozen years alter, to be found among tbe valiant dead who fell at 
the siege of Chester. 

Ere this (Jenoiimcnt to a tragedy so mirthfully commenced had been 
logically reached, there 'were otlier deliances cast in tlie teelh of audacious, 
but too harshly-treated Prynne. There was a reverend playwriglit about 
town, whom Eton loved and Oxford higlily prized ; Ben Jonson called 
him his “ son,” and Bishop Fell, who ])resumed to give an opinion on 
subjects of which he was totally ignorant (and yet he might liave re- 
membered Shakspeare himself), pronounced tliu Rev. William CartAvright 
to be “ the utmost that man could come to I ’’ For the Christ Church 
students, at Oxford, Cartwright wrote the “ Royal Slave," one of three 
out of his four plays which sleep under a righteous oblivion. The king 
and queen Avent doAvn to witness the performance of the scholastic 
amateurs; and, considering that a main incident of the piece comprises a 
revolt in order to acliicve some reastmable lib(‘rty for an oppressed people, 
the subject may be consid('red more suggestive than J'clicitous. The 
fortunes of many of the amlicmce weie about to undergo mutation, but 
there was an actor there whose merited pro^sperity may be said to have 
commenced on or from that day. All the actors played with spirit, but 
this especial one manifested such self-possession, displayed snch judgment, 
and exhibited such powers of conception and execution, that king, queen, 
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and all tbe illustrious audience showered down upon him applauses — 
hearty, loud, and long. II is name was Busby. He had been se poor 
that he received hi. to enable him to take his degree of B.A. Westminster 
was soon to possess him, for nearly threescore years the most famous oi 
her “ masters.” “ A very great man I ” said Sir Roger de Coverley ; “ he 
whipped my grandfather I ” 

When Prynne, and Bastwick, and Burton — released from prison by 
the Long Parliament — entered London in triumph, with \vreaths of ivy 
and rosemary round their hats, the players who stood on the causeway, 
or at tavern windows, to witness the passing of the victims, must have felt 
uneasy at their arch-enemy being loose again. Between politics, perverse 
parties, the plague, and the parliament, the condition of the actors fell from 
bad to worse. In a dialogue vhich professedly passed'at this time between 
Cane of the “Foirune” «and Reed of the “Friers,” one of the speakers 
deplores the going-out of all good old things, and the other, sighingly, 
remarks that true Latin is as little in fashion at Inns of Court as good 
clothes are at Cambridge. At length arrived the fatal year 1G47, when, 
after some previous attempts to abolish the vocation of the actors, the 
parliament disbanded the army and suppressed tbe players. Tbe latter 
struggled manfully, but not so successfully, as the soldiery. They were 
treated with kss consideration; the decree of February, 1647, informed 
them that they were no better than heathens; that they were intolerable 
to Christians; that they were incorrigible and vicious offenders, who 
would now be compelled by whip, and stocks, and gyves, and prison fare, 
to obey ordinances which they had hitherto treated with contempt. Had 
not the glorious Elizabeth stigmatized them as “rogues,” and the sagacious 
James as “ vagabonds? ” IMayors and sheriffs, and high and low constables 
were let loose upon them, and encouraged to be merciless ; menace was 
piled upon menace ; money penalties were hinted at in addition to 
corjiorcal punishments — and, after all, plays were enacted in spite of this 
counter-enactment. 

But these last enactors were not to be trifled with ; and the autumn 
saw accomplished what had not been effected in the spring. The 
rerfect Wcclly Account for “ Wednesday, Oct. 20, to Tuesday, Oct. 
26,” informs its readers that on “ Friday an ordinance passed both houses 
for suppressing of stage-plays, which of late began to come in use again.” 
The ordinance itself is as uncivil a document as ever proceeded from 
ruffled authority ; and the framers clearly considered that if they had not 
crushed the stage for ever, they had unquestionably frozen-out the actors 
as long as the existing government should endure. 

At this juncture, historians inform us that many of the ousted actors 
took military service — generally, as was to be expected, on the royalist 
side. But, in 1 647, the struggle was virtually over. The great fire was 
quenched, and there was only a trampling out of sparks and embers. 
Charles Hart, tlie actor — grandson of Shakspeare’s sister — ^holds a pro- 
minent place among these players turned soldiers, as one who rose to be a 
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major in Rupert’s Horse. Charles Hart, however, was at this period only 
seventeen years of age, and more than a year and a half had elapsed since 
Rupert had been ordered beyond sea, for his weak defence of Bristol. 
Rupert’s major was, probably, that very “jolly good fellow” with whom 
Pepys used to take wine and anchovies to such excess as to make it 
necessary for the “girl” to rise early, and fetch her sick master fresh 
water wherewith to slake his thirst in the morning. 

The enrolment of actors in cither army occurred at an earlier period, 
and one Hart was certainly among them. Thus Allen, erst of the Cock- 
pit, filled the part of quartermaster-general to the king’s army at Oxford. 
Burt became a cornet, Shattorel was something less dignified in the 
same branch of the service, — the cavalry. These survived to see the old 
curtain once more drawn; but record is made of the death of one gallant 
player, said to be Will Robinson, whom doughty Harrison encountered in 
fight, and through whom he passed his terrible sword, shouting at the same 
time : “ Cursed is he that doeth the work of the Lord negligently 1 " This 
serious bit of stage business would have been more dramatically arranged 
had Robinson been encountered by Swanston, a player of Prcsbyteiian ten- 
dencies, who served in the Parliamentary army. A “ terrific broad-sword 
combat” bctw'ccn the two might have been an encounter at which both 
armies might have looked on with interest, and supported by applause. Of 
the military fortunes of the actors none was so favourable as brave little 
^lolmn’s, who crossed to Flanders, returned a major, and was subsequently 
set down in the “ cast ” under his military title. Old Taylor retired, with 
that original portrait of Shakspearc to solace him, which was to pass, by 
the hands of Davenant, to that glory of our stage, “ incomparable Better- 
ton.” Pollard, too, withdrew, and lusty Lowin, after a time, kicked both 
sock and buskin out of sight, clapped on an apron, and appeared, "with 
well-merited success, as landlord of the Three I’igeons, at Brentford. 

Meanwhile there was a most obstinate pursuit of the drama under 
dilliculties, and great wrong complained of by the actors. These could net 
comprehend why their office was suppressed, while the bear-baiters were 
putting money in both pockets, and non-edifying puppet-shows were 
enriching their proprietors. If Shakspearc was driven from Blackfriars 
and the Cockpit, was it fair to allow Bel and the Dragon to be enacted by 
dolls, at the foot of llolborn Bridge ? The players were told that the 
public would profit by the abolition of their vocation. Loose young 
gentlemen, fast movcliant-factors, and wild young apprentices were no 
longer to be seen, it was said, hanging about the theatres, spending all 
their spare money, much that they could not spare, and not a little which 
W'as not theirs to spend. It was uncivilly suggested that the actors were 
a merry sort of thieves, who used to attach themselves to the puny gallants 
who sought their society, and strip tliem of the gold pieces in their 
pouches, the bodkin on their thighs, the girdles buckled to give them 
shape, and the very beavers jauntily plumed to lend them grace and 
stature. 
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In some of the streets by the river side a tragedy king or two found 
refuge wdth kinsfolk. The old theatres stood erect and dcsolatt, and 
the owners, with hands in empty pockets, asked Iioav they were to bo 
expected to pay ground -rent, now that they earned nothing? whereas 
their afternoon-share used to be twenty — ay, ^thirty shillings, sir I And 
SCO, the flag is still flying above the old house over the water, and a lad 
■who erst played under it looks up at the banner with a proud sorrow. An 
elder actor puts his hands on the lad’s shoulder, and cries : “ Before the 
old scene is on again, boy, thy face will be as battered as the flag there on 
the roof-top I" And as this elder actor passes on, he has a word with a 
poor fellow-mime who has been less provident than he, and whose present 
necessities he relieves according to his means. Near them stand a couple 
of deplorable-looking “ door-keepers,” or, as we should call them now, 
“ money-takers,” and the well-to-do ex-actor Ijns his allusive joke at their 
old rascality, and affects to condole with them that the time is gone by 
when they u^cd to scratch their neck where it itched not, and then 
dro 2 )ped shilling and half-crown pieces behind their collars 1 But they 
■were not the only poor rogues who suffered by revolution. That slip- 
shod tapster, whom a guest is cudgelling at a tavern-door, -was once the 
})roude.st and most extra vngantly-drcssed of the tobacco-men, whose notice 
the smokers in the pit gingerly eiitreattcl, and who used to vend, at a penny 
the pipeful, tob leeo that -was not worth a shilling a cart-load. And 
behold other evidences of the hardness of the times 1 Those shuffling 
fiddlers wlio so humbly peer through the low wunduws into the tavern 
room, and meekly inquire : “ Will you have any music, gentlemen? ” they 
are tuneful relics of the band who were wont to sbeJ haimiony from the 
balcony above the stage, and play in fashionable lioiiscs, at the rate of ten 
shillings for each hour. KoiUj they shamble about in pairs, and resignedly 
accept the smallest dole, and think mournfully of the time when they 
lieralded the coming of kings, and softly tuned the dirge at the burying 
of Ophelia 1 

Even these Iiavc pity to spare for a lower class than themselves, — the 
journeymen plnywiights, whom tlie managers once retained at an annmil 
stipend and “ beneficial second nights.” The old play^vrights were fain to 
turn pamphleteers, but their works sold only for a penny, and that is the 
reason why those two shabby-genteel people, who have just nodded sorrow- 
fully to the fiddlers, are not joyously tippling sack and Gascony wine, but 
arc imbibing unorthodox ale and heretical small beer. “ Omnibus graviora 
c'cdliurnis ! ” murmurs the old actor, wliosc father ■was a schoolmaster ; 
“ it’s more pitiful than any of your tragedies I ” 

This pietm'e is no counterfeit presentment. It is true limning. The 
distress was severe, but the profession had to abide it. Much amendment 
■was promised, if only something of the old life might be pursued ■without 
peril of the stocks or the whipping-post. The authorities would not heed 
these promises, but grimly smiled, — at the actors, who undertook to pro- 
mote virtue ; the poets, who engaged to be proper of speech ; the managers, 
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who bound themselves to prohibit the entrance of all temptations into 
“the sixpenny rooms;” and the tobacco-men, who swore with earnest 
irreverence, to vend nothing but the pure Spanish leaf, even in the three- 
penny galleries. 

The distressed actors who had not been fortunate enough to obtain 
military engagements, or other occupation, did not lose heart under their 
difficulties. While the king was alive they seemed to have kept up 
their courage, and making the best of a jx)or season looked, not altogether 
patiently, perhaps, for more favourable times. 

liiit the tragedy which ended with the killing of the king gave sad 
hearts to the comedians, who were in worse plight than before, being now 
deprived of hope itself. One or two contrived to print and sell old plays 
for tJieir own benefit ; a few authors continued to add a new piece, now 
and then, to the stock, and that there were readers for them we nifiy con- 
jecture from the fact of the advertisements which b('gan to appear in the 
papers, — sometimes of the publication of a solitary play, at auotlier of the 
entire dramatic works of that most noble lady, the Marchiouess of New- 
ontlc. The actors themselves united boldness with oi|cumspection. 
^ diehard Cox, dropping tlie words jtlay and idayci'^ construpted a mixed 
entertainment in which he spoke and sang, and, on one ood&sion so aptly 
mimicked the character of an artisiin, that a master in -the craft kindly 
, fatid earnestly offered to engage him. During the sujg^nression, Cowley’s 
Guardian was privately played at Cambridge. The authorities would 
seem to have wdidced at those private representations, or to have declined 
noticing them until after the expiration of the period within which the 
actors were ex])Osod to punishment. Too great audacity, however, w^as 
very luumptly and severely visited, from the earliest days after the issuing 
of the prohibitory decree. A first-rate troop obtained possession of the 
Cockpit for a few days, in 1GI8. They had played, unmolested, for three 
days, and were in the very midst of the Bloody Brother , on the fourth, 
when the house was invaded by tlie Puritan soldiery, the acters captured, 
the audience dispersed, and the seals and the stage righteously smashed 
into fragments. The players (some of them among the most accomplished 
of their day,) were j)araded through the streets in all their stage finery, and 
clapped into the Cate House and other prisons, whence they were too happy 
to escape, after much un'ieeiuly trcatmenl, at the cost of all the theatrical 
proi)ei ty which they had carried on their backs into durance vile. 

This severity, visited in other houses as well as the Cockpit, caused 
some actors to des])air, while itieudered others only a little more discree^ 
lihotles, the old pronjpter at lilackfriars, turned bookseller, and o])cned ^ 
shop at Charing Cross. There, he and one Betterton, an ex-under-cook 
in tlie kitchen of C’barles I., who lived in Tothill Street, talked mournfully 
over the past, and, according to their respective humours, of the futui-c. 
The cook’s sons listened the while, and oxic of them especially took delight 
in hearing old stories of i)layers, and in cultivating an acquaintance wdth 
the old theatrical bookseller. In the neighbourhood of the ex-prompter’s 
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stop, knots of very slenderly built players used to congregate at certain 
seasons. ’A delegate from their number might be seen whispering^to the 
citizen captain in command at Whitehall, who, as wicked people reported, 
consented for a “ consideration ” not to bring his red-coats down to the 
-Bull or Ollier localities where private stages were erected,— especially 
during the time of Bartholomew Fair, Christinas and other joyous tides. 
To his shame be it recorded, the cajihiin occasionally broke his promise, 
or the poor actors had fallen short in their purchase-money of his pledge, 
and in the very middle of the piece, the little theatre would be invaded, 
and the audience be rendered subject to as much virtuous indignation as 
the actors. 

The cause of the latter, hoA\ever, found supporters in many of the 
members of the aristocracy. Close at hand, near Rhodes’s shop, lived 
Lord llallon, first of the four pceia so styled. Ilis house was in Scotland 
Yaid. Ilis lands had gone by forfeiture, but the proud old Cheshire land- 
OAvner eared niDi-e for the preservation of the deed by which he and his 
ancetitors liad held them, than he did for the loss of the acres themselves. 
Hatton Avas the eni])lo;yei-, so to s 2 >eak, of Dug dale, and the patron of 
literary men and of actors, and — it must be added — of very frivolous 
eomiviny liesides. He devote 1 much time to the preparation of a Book of 
I’salms and the ill-trealinent of his wife ; and Avas altogether an eccentric 
personage, for he recommended Lambert’s daughter us a personally and 
politically suitable wife for Charles 11., and afterAvards discarded his OAvn 
eldest son for marrying that incomparable lady. In Hatton, the players 
had a snjiremc 2 »<‘itron in town ; and they found friends as serviceable to 
them ill the uobJemeii and gentlemen residing a few miles from the capital. 
'I’hcse i>atrons ojieiied their lioiises to the actors, for stage representations ; 
but even this jivivate jiatronage had to be disliibuted discreetly. Gofle, 
the light-limbed lad Avho used to play women’s jiarts at the “ Blackfriars,” 
was generally employed as messenger to announce individually to the 
audience when they Avere to assemble, and to the actors the time and 
jilace for the play. One of tlie mansions wherein these dramatic entertain- 
ments Avere most freipiently given, was Holland House, Kensington. It 
Avaa then held and inhabited by the widowed countess of that unstable 
Karl of Holland, whose head had fallen on the scaflbld, in March, 1C49 ; 
but this granddaughter of old Sir Walter Cope, Avho lost Camden House 
at cards to a Chea^jside mercer. Sir Baptist Hicks, was a strong-minded 
Avonian, and perhaps found some consolation in patronizing the pleasures 
Av'hieh the enemies of her defunct lord so stringently prohibited. When 
the jday Avas over, a collection Avas made among the noble spectators, 
whose contributions Avere divided between the players, according to the 
measure of their nunits. This done, thi-y wended their way doAvn the 
UA enue to the high road, Avhere probably, on some bright summer after- 
noon, if a part of tliem ]n’udently returned afoot to town, a joyous but less 
prudent fcAv “ padded it ” to Brentford, and made a short but glad night 
of it Avilh their brother of the “ Three Pigeon^.” 
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At the 1110.4 tliis wr.s but a poor life; but suc-li as it was, the players 
were obliged to make the best of it. If they were impatient, it was not 
without some reason, for thougli Oliver despised the stage, he could con- 
descend to laugh at and -with men of less dignity in their vocation than 
actors. BuflTooncry was not entirely expelled from his otherwise grave 
court. At the man iage festival of his daughter Frances and his son-in- 
law ]\Ir. liich, the Protector would not tolerate the utterance of a line 
from Shaks2X‘arc, exprc.sscd from the lips of a player ; but there were 
liired buffoons at that entertainment, whicli they well-nigh brought to a 
tragical conclusion. A coujde of these saucy fellows seeing Sir Thomas 
Hillinghley, the old gcntleman-ushcr to the Queen of Bohemia, gravely 
dancing, sought to excite a laugh by trying to blachen his face with a 
burnt cork. The high-bred, solemn old gentleman was so aroused to 
anger by this un.'seemly audacity, that he drew his dagger, and, but for 
swift interference, would have run it beneath the fifth rib of tlie most 
active of bis rude assailants. On this occasion, Cromwell himstlf was 
almo.st as lively as the hired jesters; snatching off the wig of his sou 
Richai-d, he feigned to fling it in the lire, but suddenly pa.sf-ing tlie wig 
under him, and seating himself upon it, he protended that it had been 
destroyed, amid the servile applame of the edified spectators. 'J'he actons 
might reasonably have argued that llumht in {^eothind Yanl or at 
Holland House was a more worthy entertainment than such groun-uij 
follies in the gallery at Vfhltehall. 

Those follies ceased to Ire; Oliver had i.a«x*d away, and Richard had 
laid down the greatne.v's nhich had never .''Ut well upon him. liujrortaut 
changes were at hand, and the merry rattle oJ’ Monk’s drums coming up 
Gray’s Inn Road, and welcomed by tboii.sands of dusty spectators, 
announced no more cboor ing jrrospeet to any class than to the actors. 
The Oxford vintner’s sc-n, AVill Davcnaiit, might be seen bustling about in 
hajopy hurry, eagerly showing young Betterton how Taylor, the original 
llcunhtj used to jrlay that part under the instruction of the author, 
Mr. Shakspearc, and announcing bright days at hand to open-mouthed 
Kynaston, ready at a moment’s warning to Icaji over his master’s counter, ■ 
and take his standing at the balcony as tlie smooth-cheeked Juliet. 

Meanwhile, tlrat master, beaming old lihodes, with a head full of old 
mcmorie.s of the joyous Blackfriars’ days, and the merry afternoons over 
the water, at the Globe, leaving his once aj'pi entice, Betterton, listening 
to Havenant’s stage liistories, and Kynaston, not yet out of his time, 
longing to flaunt it before tise footlights, t(jok his own way to Hyde Park, 
where Monk was encamped, and there obtained, in due time, from that 
far-seeing individual, licence to once more raise' the theatrical flag, enrol 
the actors, light up the stage, and, in a word, revive tlie English theatre. 
In a few days the drama commenced its new career in the Cockjrit, in 
Drury Lane; and this fact seemed so sigirificant as to the character of 
General Monk’s tastes that, subsequently, when he and the Council of 
State dined in the city halls, Uic companies treated their guests, after 
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dinner, with satirical farces, such as Citizen and Soldier j Country Tom 
and City Uiclr, with, as the newspapers inform us, “ dancing and singing, 
many sliapcs and ghosts, and the like ; and all to please his Excellency 
the Lord (General.” 

The English stage owes a debt of gratitude to both Monk and Rhodes. 
The former made glorious summer of the actors’ winter of discontent ; 
and the latter inaugurated the Restoration by introducing young Betterton. 
The son of Charles the First’s cook was, for fifty-one years, the pride of 
the English theatre, llis acting was witnessed by more than one old 
contemporary of Shakspeare, — the poet’s younger brother being among 
them, — lie surviving till shortly after the accession of Charles the Second ; 
and a few of Betterton’s younger fellow-actors lived to speak of his great 
glory to old stagers who were loquacious in the early days of elderly men 
yet jiiiying scof and lot among us. The frozen-out actors warmed into life 
and laughter again beneath ilie sunshine of his presence. Ilis dignity, his 
marvellous talent, his versatility, his imperishable fame, are all well knowTi 
and acknowledged. Ills industry is indicated by the fact that he created 
one hundred and thirty new characters ! Among them were Jaffier and 
Valent iu('j three Virginiuses^ and Sir John Brute. He was as mirthful in 
B'alstajf as he was majestic in Alexander ; and the craft of his Ulysses, the 
graee and passir n of his Hamlet, the terrible force of his Othello, were not 
more remarkable than the low comedy of his Old Bachelor, the airyness of 
his Woodville, or the cowardly blustt‘r of his Thersites. The old actors who 
had been fiozeii out, and the new who had much to learn, could not have 
rallied round a more noble or a worthier chief; for Betterton was not a 
greater actor than he was a true and honourable gentleman. Only for him 
tlie old frozen-outs would have fared but badly. He enriched himself and 
them, and, as long as he lived, gave dignity to his profession. The humble 
lad, born in Tothill Street, before monarchy and the stage went down, had 
a rojal funeral in Westminster Abbey, after dying in harness almost in 
sight of the lamps. He deserved no less, for he was the king of an ait 
which had well-nigh perished in the Commonwealth times, and he was a 
monarch who probably has never since had, altogether, his equal. Off, 
as on the stage, he was exemplary in his bearing ; true to every duty ; as 
good a country-gentleman on his farm in Berkshire as he was perfect actor 
in town ; pursuing with his excellent wife the even tenor of his way; 
not tempted by the vices of his time, nor disturbed by its politics ; not 
tippling like Underhill, not plotting and betraying the plotters against 
William, like Goodman, nor carrying letters for a costly fee between 
London and St. Germains, like Scudamore. If there had been a leading 
player on the stage in 1647, with the qualities, public and private, which 
distinguished Betterton, there perhaps would have been a less severe 
ordinance than that which indicted so much miseiy on the ** frozen -out 
actors.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

George Robinson 'k Marriage. 

Thus onded George Robinson’s dream of love. Never again will lie 
attempt that phase of life. Beauty to him in future .shall be a thing on 
which the eye may rest with satis iketion, as it may on the sculptor’s 
chiselled marble, or on the varied landscape. It shall be a thing to look 
at, — possibly to possess. But for the future George Robinson’s heart shall 
be his own. George Robinson i.s now wedded, and he will admit of no 
second wife. On that same Tuesday which was to have seen him made 
the legal master of Maryanne’s charms, he vowed to himself that Com- 
merce should be his bride ; and, as in the dead of night he stood on 
the top of the hill of Ludgate, he himself, as high-prie.st, performed the 
ceremony. “ Yes,” said he on that occasion, “ O goddes.s, here I dtwoto 
myself to thy embraces, to thine and thine only. To live for thee shall 
satisfy both my heart and my ambition. If thou wilt be kind, no softer 
loveliness shall be desired by me. George Robinson has never been 
untrue to his voavs, noi- shalt thou, O my chosen one, find him so now. 
For thee will I labour, straining every nerve to satisfy thy wishes. 
Woman sliall henceforward be to me a doll for tho adornment of whoso 
back it will be my bu-siness to sell costly ornaments. In no other light 
will I regard tlm loveliness of her form. O sweet Coinmorce, teach mo 
thy lessons ! Let me ever buy in the cheapest market and sell in tho 
dearest. Let me know thy hidden ways, and if it be that I am destined 
for future greatness, and may choose tho path by which it shall be reached, 
it is not great wealth at which I chiefly aim. Let it rather be said of 
me that I taught the modern world of trade the science of advertise- 
ment.” 

Thus did he address his new celestial bride, and as ho spoke a 
passing cloud rolled itself away from before the moon’s face, and tlio 
great luminary of tho night .shone down upon his upturned face. “ I 
accept the omen,” said Robinson, with lightened heart; and from that 
moment his great hopes never again altogether failed him, though lie was 
doomed to pass through scorohiug fires of commercial disaiipointinent. 

But it must not be supposed that he was able to throw off his passion 
for Maryaune Brown without a great inward struggle. Up to that 
moment, in which he found Brisket in Mr. Brown’s room, and, as he 
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stood for a moment on the landing-place, heard that inquiry made as to 
the use of his name, he had believed that Maryanne would at last' be 
true to him. Poppins, indeed, had hinted his suspicions, but in the way 
of prophecy Poppins was a Cassandra. Poppins saw a good deal with 
ihose twinkling eyes of his, but Robinson did not trust to the wisdom of 
Poppins. Up to that hour he had believed in Maryanne, and then in 
tlic short Hash ol’ an instant tl)e truth had come upon him. She hud 
again promised herself to Brisket, if Brisket would only take her. Let 
Brisket have her if he wotild. A minute’s thought was sufficient to 
bring him to this resolve. But hours of scorching torment must be 
endured c“re he could again enjoy the calm working of a sound mind in a 
sound body. 

It has been told how in the f'cstasy of his misery he poured out the 
‘jf^Ti-ows f'f his Itleeding heart before bis brethren at the debating club. 
Tlicy, with tliat ready syni]) 'li> which they ulwu) s evince for the success 
or fiilure of any celebrated brother, at once adjourned themselves ; and 
Robinson walked out, followed at a distance by the faithful Popjnns. 

“George, fdd fellov’ !” said the latter, touching his friend on the 
‘'honhier, at the c< truer of Bridge Street. 

“ l^eave me!” exclaimed Robinson. “Do not pry into sorrows 
which you cannot uuderslanJ. X would bo {done with myself this 
night.” 

“ You’d be belter if you’d come to the Mitre, and smoke a pipe,” 
said Popjnns. 

“ Pi ])0 me no pijtes,” said Robinson. 

“ Oh, come. You’d better quit that, and take it easy. After all, 
isn’t it better so, than you should find her out when it was too late? 
There’s many would be glad to have your chance.” 

“ Man I ” shouted Robinson, and as he did so he turned round upon 
his friend and seized him by the collar of his coat. “ 1 loved that woman. 
Forty thousand Poppins could not, with all their quantity of love, make 
up my sum.” 

“ Very likely not,” said Poppins. 

“ Wouldy- thou drink up Esil ? Would’st thou eat a crocodile ? ” 

“ Heaven forbid,” said Poppins. 

“ I’ll do it. And if thou prate of mountains ” 

“ But I didn’t.” 

“ No, Poppins, no. That’s true. Though I should be Hamlet, yet 
art not thou Laertes. But Poppins, thou art XIoratio.” 

“ I’m Thomas Poppins, old fellow j and 1 mean to stick to you till I 
see you safe in bed.” 

“ Thou art Horatio, for I’ve found thee honest. There arc more 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of in our 
philosophy.” 

“ Come, old fellow.” 

“ Poppins, give me that man that is not passion’s slave, and I will 

9 — 2 
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wear him in my heart’s core ; ay, in my heart of hearts, as I do thee.” 
And then, falling on Poppins’s neck, George Robinson embraced him. 

“ You’ll be better after that,” said Poppins. “ Come, let’s have a 
little chat over a drop of something hot, and then we’ll go to bed. I’ll 
stand Sammy.” 

“ Something hot ! ” said Robinson. “ I tell you, Poppins, that every- 
thing is hot to me. Here, here I’m hot.” And then he struck liis breast. 

And yet I’m very cold. ’Tis cold to be alone; cold to have lost one’s 
all. Poppins, I’ve loved a harpy.” 

“ I believe you’re about right there,” said Poppins. 

’ “A harpy ! Her nails will grow to talons, and on her feet are hoofs. 
Within she is horn all over. There’s not a drop of blood about her heart. 
Oh, Poppins ! ” 

“ You’re very well out of it, George. But yet I’m sorry for you. 1 
am, indeed.” 

“ And now, good-night. This way is mine; yours theie.” 

“ What ! to the bridge ? No ; I’m blessed if you do ; at any rate 
not alone.” 

“ Poppins, tell me this; was Hamlet mad, or did he feign so ? ” 

Faith, very likely the latter. Many do that now. There are better 
rations in Bedlam, than in any of the gaols ; — let alone the workhouses.” 

“Ay; go mad lor rations ! Theie’s no feigning there, Poppins. Tlie 
world is doing that. But, Poppins, Hamlet feigned ; and so do I. Let 
the wind blow as it may, I know a hawk from a handsaw. Thercl'on' 
you need not fear me.” 

“ I don't ; but I won’t let you go on to that bridge alone. You’ll be 
ringing that song of a suicide, till you’re as low as low. Come and drink 
11 drop of something, and wish Brisket joy with his wife.” 

“ I will,” said Robinson. And so the two went to the Mitre ; and 
there, comforted by the truth and honesty of his friend, Robinson resolved 
that he would be weak no longer, but, returning at once* to his wo'k. 
would still struggle on to rescue the house of Brown, Jenes, and Robins>oii 
Irom that bourne of bankruptcy to which it was being hurried by tin* 
iucomptdency of his partners. 

d’hc following day was Sunday, and he rose at twelve with a racking 
headache, lie had promised to take a chop with his friend at two, and .it 
that lioiir he presented himself, with difficulty, at Mrs. Poppins’s room. 
She was busy laying tlic cloth as he entered, but his friend was seated, 
half-dressed, unshorn, pule, and drooping, in an old arm-chair near the 
window. 

“ It’s a shame for you, George Robinson,” said the lady, as he entered, 
“ so it is. Look at that, for a father of a family, — coming home at tliree 
o’clock in the morning, and not able to make his way upstairs till I went 
do\ni and fetched him ! ” 

“ I told her that we were obliged to sit out the debate,” said Poppins, 
winking eagerly at his friend. 
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“ Debate, indeed 1 A parcel of geese as you call yourself— only geese 
go to bed betimes, and never get beastly drunk, as you was, Poppina.” ' 

“ 1 took a bit of stewed cheese, which always disagrees with me." 

“ Stewed clieese never disagrees with you when I’m with you. I’ll 
tell you what it is, Poppins; if you ain’t at home and in bed by eleven 
o’clock next Saturday, I’ll go down to the Goose and Gridiron, and I’ll 
have that old Grand out of his chair. That’s what I will. I suppose 
your’re so bad you can’t eat a bit of nothing.” In answer to which, 
Robinson said that he did not feel himself to be very hungry. 

“ It’s a blessing to INIaryanne to have lost you : that’s what it is.” 

“ Stop, woman,” said Robinson. 

‘‘ Don't you woman mo any womans. I know wliat stuff you’re made 
of. It’s a blcs&ing for her not to have to do with a man who comes liome 
loaiing drunk, like a dead log, at three o’clock in the morning.” 

“ Now, Polly, ’’ beg.ui poor Poppins. 

“ Oh, ah, Polly ! Yes. Polly’s very well. But it was a had day for 
Polly when she first sat eyes on you. There was Sergeant MaeNash 
nev(*r took a drop too muelj in his life. And you’re worse than Robinson 
tell times. lie's got no children at home, and no wife. If he kills himself 
with tobacco and gin, nobody will be much the worse. I know one 
who’s got well out of it anyway. And now, if either of you are able to 
eat, you can come.” Robinson did not much enjoy his afternoon, but the 
scenes, as they passed, served to reconcile him to that lonely life which 
must, henceforward, be his fate. What was there to enjoy in the fate of 
Poppins, and what in the proposed happiness of Brisket ? Could not a 
man be suflicicnt for himself alone ? Was there aught of pleasantness in 
that grinding tongue of his friend’s wife? Should not one’s own He-sh — 
the bone of one’s bone — bind up one’s bruises, pouring in balm wdtli a 
gentle hand ? Poppins was wounded sorely about the head and stomach, 
and of wdiat nature was the balm w'hicli his wife administered ? lie, 
Robinson, had longed for married bliss, but now he longed no longer. 

On the following Monday and Tuesday he went silently about his 
work, speaking hardly a word to anybody. Mr. Brown greeted him with 
an apologetic sigh, and Jones with a triumphant sneer ; but he responded 
to neither of them. He once met Maryanne in the passage, and bowed ta 
her with a low salute, but he did not speak to her. lie did not speak to 
her, but he saw the colour in her cheek, and watched her downcast eye. 
He was still weak as water, and had she clung to him even then, he would 
have even then forgiven herl But she passed on, and, as she left the 
liouse, she slammed the door behind her. 

A little incident happened on that day, which is mentioned to show 
that, even in his present frame of mind, Robinson was able to take advan- 
tage of the smallest incident on behalf of his firm. A slight crowd had 
been collected round the door in the afternoon, for there had been a 
quarrel between Mr. Jones and one of the young men, in which loud 
words had reached the street, and a baby, which a woman held in her 
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arms, had been somewhat pressed and hurt. As soon as the tidings 
reached Robinson’s ears he was instantly at his desk, and before the 
trifling accident was two hours passed, tlie following bill was in the 
printer’s hands : — 

Caution to Mothers ! — ^IMothers, Beware ! 

“ Three sncklinj; infants were yesterday pressed to death in their mothers* arms by 
the crowd which liad congre^fated before the house of Brown, Jones, and Robin!>on, at 
Nine times Nine, Bishopsgatc Street, in their attempts to be among the first purchasers 
of tliat woiidorfnl lot of cheap Imt yet excellent flannels, which B., J., and R. have 
jnst imported. Such flnnneh, at such a price, were never before offered to the British 
jiublie. Tlic snlc, at the figures <piotcd below, will continue for three days more. 

“ Magenta House.** 

And then followed the list. 

It had chanced tliat Mr. Brown had picked up a lot of remnants from 
a wholesale house in Iloundsditch, and the genius of Robinson immediately 
combined that fact wdth the little accident above mentioned. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Showing how Mr. Brisket didn’t see his Way. 

Then two months passed by, and the summer was over. Early in Sep- 
tember Mr. Brown had been taken ill, and he went to Margate for a 
fortnight with his unmarried daughter. This had been the means of 
keeping Brisket quiet for a while with reference to that sum of money 
which he was to j-eceivo, and had given a reason why the marriage with 
him sliould not be performed at once. On Mr. Brown’s return, the matter 
was discussed, and Brisket became impatient. But the middle of October 
had come before any steps were taken to which it will be necessary to 
allude in the annals of the firm. 

At that time Brisket, on two successive days, was closeted with his 
proposed father-in-law, and it was evident to Robinson that after each of 
these interviews Mr. Brown was left in an unhappy frame of mind. At 
this time the affairs of the shop were not absolutely ruinous, — or 
would not have been so had there been a proper watch kept on the cash 
taken over the counter. The heaviest amounts due were to the stationer, 
printer, and advertising agents. This was wrong, for such people of course 
prcis for their money ; and whatever hitch or stoppage there may be in 
trade, there should, at any rate, be no hitch or stoppage in the capability 
for advertising. For the goods disposed of by the house payments had 
been made, if not with absolute pun -tuality on every side, at any rate so 
fairly that some supply was always forthcoming. The account at the bank 
had always been low; and, though a few small bills had been discounted, 
nothing like a mercantile system of credit had been established. All this 
■was wrong, and had already betrayed the fact that Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson were little people, trading in a little w'ay. It is useless to con- 
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ceal tlic fact now, and these memoirs would fail to render to commerce 
that service which is expected from them, were the truth on this matter 
kept back from the public. Brown, Jones, and Robinson had not soared 
upwards into the empyrean vault of commercial greatness on eagle’s wings. 
There are bodies so ponderous in their nature, that for them no eagle’s 
wings can be Ibund. The firm had commenced their pecuniary trans- 
actions on a footing altogether weak and unsubstantial. They had 
shown their own timidity, and had confessed, by the nature of their 
fiscal tiansactions, that they knew themselves to be email. To their 
advertising agents they should never have been behindhand in their pay- 
ments for one day ; but they should have been bold in demanding credit 
from their bank, and should have given their orders to the wholesale 
houses without any of that hesitation or reserve which so clearly indicates 
leebleness of purpose. 

But in spite of thi'< acknowledged weakness, a brisk trade over the 
counter had hecii produced; and though the firm had never owned a large 
.slock, an unremitting sale was maintained of small goods, such as ribbons, 
stockings, handkerchiefs, and cotton gloves. The Katakairion shirts also 
had bien successful, and now there was a hope that, during the coming 
winter, soiiK^hing might bt‘ done in African monkey muffs. At that time, 
tliorefoie, the bill of the house at three months, though not to be regarded as 
a bank-note, was not absolutely waste paper. How far Brisket’s eyes were 
ojK'n on this matter cannot now be said; but he still expressed himself 
willing to take one hundred i^ounds in cash, and the remainder of Mary- 
anne’s fortune in the bill of the firm at three months. 

And then Mr. Brisket made a third visit to Bishopsgate Street. On all 
these occasions he passed by tlie door of the little room in which Robinson 
sat, and well did his late rival know his ponderous step, llis late rival ; 
for Brisket was now welcome to come and go. “ Mr. Brown 1 " said he, 
on one Occasion, “ I have come here to have a settlement about this thing 
at once.” 

“I’ve been ill, Brisket; very ill, you know,” said Mr. Brown, plead- 
ingly, “ and I’m not strong now.” 

“ But that can’t make no difference about the money. Maryanne ia 
willing, and me also. When Christmas i.s coming on, it’s a busy time 
in our trade, and I can’t be minding that sort of thing then. If you’ve 
got the cash ready, and that bit of paper, we’ll have it off next week.” 

“ I’ve never spoken to him about the paper ; ” and Mr. Brown, aa he 
utt(Tcd these wo]*ds, pointed down towards the room in which Robinson 
was sitting. 

“ Then you’d better,” said Brisket. “ For I shan’t come here again 
after to-day. I’ll see it out now one way or the other, and so I’ve told 
Maryanne.” 

Mr. Bro'wn’s sigh when he licj^rd these words was prolonged and deep. 
“ You heard what he said that night,” continued Brisket. “ You ask 
him. lie’s game for anything of that sort.” ^ 
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All these words Robinson had overheard, for the doors of the two 
rooms were close together, and neither of them had been absolutely closed. 
Now was the moment in which it behoved him to act. No false delicacy 
as to the nature of the conversation between his partner and that partner’s 
proposed son-in-law withheld him; but rising from his seat, he walked 
straight into the upper room. 

“ Here he is, by jingo,” said Brisket. “ Talk of the ” 

Speak of an angel and behold his wings,” said Robinson, with a faint 
smile. “I come on a visit which might befit an angel. Mr. Brown, I 
consent that your daughter’s dowry shall be paid from the funds of the 
firm.” 

But Mr. Brown, instead of expressing his thankful gratitude, as was 
expected, winked at his partner. The dull Brisket did not perceive it, 
but Robinson at once knew that this act of munificence on his part was 
not at the moment pleasing to the lady’s father. 

“ You’re a trump,” said Brisket; “ and when we’re settled at home like, 
Maryanne and I that is, I hope you’ll let bygones be bygones, and come 
and take pot luck with us sometimes. If there’s a tender bit of steak 
about the place it shall be sent to the kitchen fire when you show your 
face.” 

“ Brisket,” said Robinson, there’s my hand. I’ve loved her. I 
don’t deny it. But you’re welcome to her. No woman shall ever sit at 
the hearth of George Robinson; — but at her hearth George Robinson 
will never sit.” 

“ You shall be as welcome as if you did,” said Brisket ; “ ,'ind a man 
can’t say no fairer.” 

But in the meantime Mr. Brown still continued to wink, and Robinson 
understood that his consent to that bill transaction was not in truth 
desired. “ Perhaps, Mr. Brisket,” said he, “ as this is a matter of busi- 
ness, I and my partner had better discuss it for a moment together. AYc 
can go down into my room, Mr. Brown.” 

“With all my heart,” said Biiskct. “But remember this, both of 
you : If I don’t see my way before I leave the house, I don’t come here 
any more. I know my way pretty well from Aldersgate Street, and I’m 
sick of the road. I’ve been true to my word all along, and I’ll be true 
to tlie end. But if I don’t see my way before 1 leave this house, 
remember I’m off.” 

“You shouldn’t have said that,” whispered Brown to his partner as 
soon as the two were together. 

“ Why not?” 

“ The money won’t be there at the end of three months, not if we pay 
them other things. And where’s the hundred pounds of ready to come 
Irom ? ” 

“ That’s your look-out.” 

“ I haven’t got it, George. Jones has it, I know ; but I can’t get it 
, out of him.” 
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“ Jones got a hundred pounds I And where should Jones have 
gotten it ? " 

“ I know we have been wrong, George ; I know we have. But you 
can’t wonder at me, George ; can you ? 1 did bring four thousand pounds 
into it ; didn’t 1 ? ” 

“ And now you haven’t got a hundred pounds I” 

“ If I have it’s as much as I can say. But Jones has it, and ever so 
much more. If Brisket will wait, we can frighten it out of Jones.” 

If I know anything of human nature,” said Robinson, “ Brisket will 
not wait.” 

“ He would, if you hadn’t spoke to him that way. He’d say he 
wouldn’t, and go away, and Marj-^anne would blow up ; but I should have 
worked the money out of Jones at last, and tlien Brisket would have 
waited.” 

When Mr. Brown had made this disclosure, whispering all the time as 
lie leaned his head and shoulder on Robinson’s upright desk, they both 
renudned silent for a while. “We have been wrong,” he had said ; “I 
know we have.” And Robinson, as he heard the words, perceived that 
iVoin the heginning to the end he had been a victim. No wonder that the 
business should not have answered, when such confessions as these were 
Avning from the senior partner 1 But the fact alleged by Mr. Brown in 
his own excuse w.os allowed its due weight by Robinson, even at that 
moment. Mr. Brown had possessed money — money which might have 
made his old age comfortable and respectable in obscurity. It was not 
surprising that he should be anxious to keep in his own hand some small 
remnant of his own property. But as for Jones 1 What excuse could be 
made for Jones ! Jones had been a thief; and worse than ordinary thieves, 
lor his thefts w’ere committed on his own friends. 

“ And he has got the money,” said Robinson. 

“ Oh, yes ! ” said Mr. Brown, “ there’s no doubt in life about that.” 

“ Then, by the heaven above us, he shall refund it to the firm from 
which he has stolen it,” shouted Robinson, striking the desk with his fist 
as he did so. 

“ Whish, George, whish ; Brisket will hear you.” 

“ Wlio cares ? I have been robbed on every side till I care for 
nothing I What is Brisket to me, or what is your daughter ? What is 
anything ? ” 

“ But, George ” 

“ Is there no honesty left in the world, Mr. Brown? That there is no 
love I had already learned. Ah me, what an age is this in which we live I 
Deceit, deceit, deceit ; it is all deceit 1 ” 

“ The heart of a man is very deceitful,” said Mr. Brown. “ And a 
woman’s especially.” 

“ Delilah would have been a true wife now-a-days. But never mind. 
That man is still there, and he must be answered. 1 have no hundred 
pounds to give him.” 
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“ No, George, no ; we’re sure of that.” 

“ When this business is broken up, as broken up it soon will be ” 

“ Oh, George, don’t say so.” 

. “ Ay, but it will. Then I shall walk out from Magenta House with 
empty pockets and with clean hands.” 

“ But think of me, George. I had four thousand pounds when we 
began. Iladji’t T, now?” 

“ I do think of you, and I forgive yon. Now go up to Brisket, for he 
will want his answer. I can assist you no further. My name is still left 
to 'me, and of that you may avail yourself, lint as for money, George 
Robinson has none.” 

About half an hour after that, Mr. Biisket again descended the stairs 
with his usual ponderous and slow step, and wont forth into the street, 
shaking the dust from his feet as he did so. He was sore olfended, and 
vowed in his heart that he would never enter that house again. He had 
pressed Mr. Brown home about the money; and that gentleman had 
suggested to him, first, that it should bo given to him on the day after the 
marriage, and then that it should be included in the bill. “You offered 
to take it all in one bill before, you know,” said Mr. Brown. Hereupon 
Brisket began to think that he did not see his way at all, and finally left 
(he house in great anger. 

He went direct from thence to Mrs. Poppins’ lodgings, where he knew 
that he would find Miss Brown. Poppins himself was, of course, at his 
work, and the two ladies were together. 

“ I’ve come to wish you good-by,” he said, as he walked into the 
room. 

“ Laws, Mr. Brisket ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Poppins. 

“ It’s all up about this marriage, and so I thought it right to come 
and tell you. I began straightforward, and I mean to end straight- 
forward.” 

“ Y'ou mean to say you’re not going to have her,” said Mrs. Poppins. 

“ Polly, don’t make a fool of yourself,” said Maryanne. “ Do you 
think I want the man. Let him go.” And then he did go, and Miss 
Brown was left without a suitor. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Mr. Brown is taken III. 

Brisket kept his word, and never entered Magenta House again, nor, as 
far as George Robinson is aware, lias he seen any of the Brown family 
from that day on which he gave up his intended marriage to this present. 
For awhile Maryanne Brown protested that she was well satisfied that 
this should be so. She declared to Mrs. Poppins that the man was 
mercenary, senseless, uninteresting, heavy, and brutal ; and though in the 
bosom of her own family she did not speak out with equal freedom, yet 
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from time to lime she dropped words to show that she was not brenking 
her heart for William Brisket. But this mood did not last long. * Before 
winter had come round the bitterness of gall had risen within her heart, 
and when Christmas was there her frame of mind was comfortable neither 
to herself iinr to her unfortunate father. 

Dm hip this time the house still went on. Set a business going, and 
it is asloni''hing how long it will continue to move by the force of mere 
daily loutiiie. People lIo('ked in for shirts and stockings, and young 
women came there to seek their gloves and ribbons, although but little 
was doiK* to attract them, either in the way of advertisement or of excel- 
lence of sup])ly. Throughout this wretched month or two Robinson 
kncAV that t.iilure was inexitablc, and with this knowledge it was almost 
impossible that he should actively engage himself in his own peculiar 
blanch oi business. Tliere was no confidence between the partners. 
Jones ccaiscious oi what was coining and was more eager than ever 
to fcatlu 1 Ins own nest. But in these days Mr. Brown displayed a 
tciiibk a(ti\ity. II(‘ Avas constantly in the shop, and though it was 
evkhn^ .ill c)( s 11 at care and soriow were heaping upon his shoulders 
a bunk 11 aaIikU he could haitlly bear, he watched his son-in-law with 
the cyc". ('f an Argus. It was terrible to see him, and terrible, alas, to 
bear him; lor at this time he hud no leaerve before the men and women 
engaged lx bind the counters. At fiist there had been a pretence of great 
love Jiiid confidence, but this Avas noAV all over. It Avas known to all the 
stafi’ tlhit I\rr. liroAvn watched his son-in-law, and known also that the 
youngest partner had been treated AA’ith injustice by them both. 

'J'hcy in the shop, and even Jones himself, knew little of what in 
these days Avas going on upstairs. But Robinson knew, for his room 
w.is close* to that in Avhich Mr. BroAvn and his daughter lived ; and, 
moreover, in spite of the ill-feeling which could not but exist between 
him and IVtiss Brown, he passed many hours in that room Avith her 
father. The bitterness of gall had now risen within her breast, and she 
had kegun to realize that truth Avhich must be so terrible for a woman, 
that she had fallen to the gi’ound between two stools. It is a tiaith ter- 
rible to a Avoman. There is no position in a man’s life of the same aspect. 
A man may fail in business, and feci that no further chance of any real 
success can ever come in his Avay ; or he may fail in love, and in the 
scuencss of his lie.art may know that the pleasant rippling waters of that 
Ibuntain are for him dried for ever. But with a woman the two things 
arc joined together. Her battle must be fought all in one. Her success 
in life and her romance must go together, hand in hand. She is called 
upon to many for love, and if she marry not for love, she disobeys the 
ordinance of nature and must pay the penalty. But at the siime time all 
her material fortune depends upon the nature of that love. An indus- 
trious man may marry a silk’ fietful woman, and may be triumphant in 
his counting-house though he be banknipt in his drawing-room. But a 
Avoman has but the one chance. She must choose her life’s companion 
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because she loves him ; but she knows liow great is the ruin of loving one 
who cannot win for her that worldly success which all in the world desire 
to win. 

With Maryann c Brown these considerations had become frightfully 
momentous. Slie had in her way felt the desire for some romance in 
life, but she had felt more strongly still how needful it was that she 
should attain by her feminine charms a position which would put her 
above want. “ As long as I have a morsel, you shall have hall' of it,” 
her father had said to her more than once. And she had answered him 
with terrible harshness, “ But Avliat am I to do when you have no longer 
a morsel to share with me ? When you are ruined or dead where must 
I then look for support and shelter ? ” The words were harsh, and she 
Avas a very Regan to utter them. But, nevertheless, they were natural. 
It Avas manifest enough that her father would not provide for her, and 
lor her there Avas nothing but Eve’s lot of finding an Adam who would 
dig for her support. She was hard, coarse, almost Jieartless ; but it may 
perhaps be urged in her favour, that she was not Avilfully dishonest. 
She had been promised to one man, and though she did not love him .she 
would have married him, intending to do her duty. But to this Ik* 
would not consent, except under certain money circumstances which she 
could not command. Then she learned to love another man, and him 
slie would have married ; but prudence told her that she should not do 
so until he had a home in which to place her. And thus she iell to the 
ground between two stools, and, falling, perceived that there was nothing 
before her on Avhich her eye could rest with satisfaction. 

There are Avomen, very many Avornen, who could bear this, if Avitli 
sadness, still Avithout bitterness. It is a lot which many Avomen have to 
bear; but Maryanne Brown was one witliin Avhose bosom all feelings 
Avere turned to gall by the prospect of such a destiny. What had siie 
done to deserve such degradation and misfortune ? She Avould have been 
an honest wife to either husband ! That it could be her own fault in an^ 
degree she did not for a moment admit. It Avas the fault of those 
around her, and she Avas not the Avoman to allow such a fault to pass 
unavenged. 

“Father,” she Avould say, “you will be in the Avorkhouse before this 
neAV year is ended.” 

“ I hope not, my child.” 

“Hope! What’s the good of hoping? You Avill. And Avh ere am I 
to go, then ? Mother left a handsome fortune behind her, and this is Avhat 
you’ve brought us to.” 

“ I’ve done everything for the best, Maryanne.” 

“ Why didn’t you give that man the money when you had it ? You’d 
have had a home then Avheii you’d ruined yourself. Now you’ll have no 
home; neither shall I.” 

All this was very hard to be borne. “ She nags at me that dreadful, 
George,” he once said, as he sat in his old arm-chair, with his head 
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hanging wearily on his chest, that I don’t know where I am or what I’m 
doing. As for the workhouse, I almost wish I was there.” 

She would go also to Poppina’ lodgings, and there quarrel with her old 
friend Polly. It may be that at this time she did not receive all the 
respect that had been paid to her some months back, and this reverse was 
to her proud spirit unendurable. “Polly,” she said, “if you wish to 
turn your back upon me, you can do so. But I won’t put up with your 
airs.” 

“ There’s nobody turning their back upon you but yourself,” Polly 
replied ; “ only it’s frightful to hear the way you’re always a-grumbling ; — 
ao if other people hadn’t had their ups and downs besides you.” 

Robinson also was taught by the manner of his friend Poppins that he 
c(»uld not now expect to receive that high deference which was jMiid to 
hliu aboiil the time that Johnson of Maneluester had been in the ascendant. 
Those had Lx'fu the haK v< n d;n s of the lirm, and Robinson had then been 
happy. i\leii at that time would point him out as he passed, as one worthy 
(4 notice-, his eouipaulons felt proud when he would join them; and they 
would hint lo him, ivith a mysterhuis reverence that was very gratifying, 
their as.suiuiic(‘ that lie was so deeply occupied as to make it imposhible 
that he slnmld trive his time to the ordinary slow courtesies of life. All 
this was ()V('t now, and he telt that he was pulled down with rough hands 
from the hiuli j-' if*e wlileli he had occupied. 

“ It’s all very well,” Poppins would say to him, “ but the fact is, you’re 
.a-doing of nothing.” 

“ If fourteen hours a day ,” began Robinson. But Poppins instantly 

iitopjied him. 

“ Fouitcen hours’ work a day is nothing, if you don't do anything. A 
imiii may sweat hard digging holes and filling them up again. But what 
i say is, lie does not do any good. You’ve been making out all tliose long 
stmies about things that never existed, but what’s the world the better for 

it ; — that’s wliat I want to know. When a man makes a jiair of shoes ” 

And so lie went on. Coming from such a man as Poppins, this was liard to 
be home. But nevertheless Robinson did bear it. Men at the “Goose 
and Giidiron” also would shoulder him now-a-days, rather than make way 
for him. Gtese whose names had never been heard beyond the walls of 
that room would presume to occupy his place. And on one occasion, 
when he rose to address the chamber, the Grand omitted the courtesy that 
had ever been paid to him, and foigot to lay down his pipe. This also he 
I'jie w-itliout flinching. 

It was about the middle of February when a catastrophe happened 
W'liicli was the immediate forerunner of the fall of the house. Robinson 
had been at his desk early in the morning, — for, though his efforts were 
now useless, lie was always there ; and had been struck with dismay by the 
hmdness of Marvanne’s tone as she rebuked her father. Then Mrs. Jones 
had joined tliem, and the battle had raged still more furiously. The voice 
of the old man, too, was heard from time to time; when roused by suffer- 
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ing to anger he would forget to speak in his usual falsetto treble, and break 
out in a few natural words of rough impassioned wrath. At about ten, 
Mr. Brown came down into Robinson’s room, and, seating himself on a 
low chair, remained there for awhih* without moving, and almost without 
speaking. “Is she gone, George ? ” he asked at last. 

“ Which of them ? ” said Robinson. 

“ Sarah Jane. I’m not so used to her, and it’s very bad.” Then 
Robinson looked out and said that Mrs. Jones w^as gone. Whereupon 
IVIi'. Brown returned to his own i*ooin. 

Again and again tliroughout the day Robinson heard the voices; but 
he did not go up to the room. He never did go there now, unless 
specially called upon to do so by business. At about noon, however, 
there came a sudden silence — a silence so sudden that ho noticed it. And 
then he heard a quick step across the room. It was nothing to him, and 
lie did not move from his seat ; but still he kept his cars ojieu, and sat 
thoughtless of other matters, as though he c.xpccted that something w'as 
about to happen. The room above w'as perfectly still, and for a minute or 
two nothing was done. But then there came the fall of a quicker step 
across the room, and the door was opened, and Maryanne, dciscending the 
four stairs which led to his own closet, was with him in an instant. 
“George,” she said, forgetting all ju’opriety of demeanour, “lather’s in 
a fit ! 

It is not necessary that the scene wliich followed should be described 
with minuteness in these pages. Robinson, of course, went up to Mr. 
Brown’s room, and a doctor was soon there in attendance upon the sick 
man. lie had hceii strucl: by paralysi.s, and thus for a time had been put 
beyond the reach of his daughters’ anger. Sarah Jane was very soon there, 
but tlie W'retched state in ■which the old man was lying quieted even her 
longue. She did not dare to cany on the combat as she looked on the 
contorted features and motionless limbs of the poor wretch as he lay or 
his bed. On her mind came the conviction that this was partly hei 
work, and that if she now spoke above her breath, those around lier would 
accuse her of her cruelty. So she slunk about into comers, whispering 
now and again with her husband, and quickly took herself off, leaving 
the task of nursing the old man to the higher courage of her sister. 

And Maryanne’s courage sufficed for the work. Now that slic had a 
task before her she did it ; — as she -would have done her household tasks 
had she become the wife of iJiiskct or of Robinson. To the former she 
would have been a good wife, fur he would liave required no softness. 
She would have been true lo him, tending him and his ehildivn ; — scold- 
ing them from morning to night, and laying, not unfrequently, a rough 
hand upon them. But for this Brisket would not have cared. He would 
have been satisfied, and all would have been well. It is a thousand pities 
that, in that matter, Brisket could not have seen his way. 

And now that her woman’s services were really needed, she gave them 
to her father readily. It cannot be said tliat she was a cheerlul nurse, 
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Had he been in a state in which cheerfulness would have relieved him, 
her words would have again been sharp and pointed. She was silent* and 
sullen, thinking always of tlic bad days that were coming to her. But, 
nevertheless, she was attentive to him, — and during the time of his 
terrible necessity even good to him. It is so natural to women to be so, 
that I think even Regan would have nursed Lear, had Lear’s body become 
impotent instead of his mind. There slie sat close to his bed, and there 
from lime to time Robinson would visit her. In those days they always 
called each other George and Maryanne, and were courteous to each 
other, speaking solely of the poor old sick man, vlio was so near to them 
both. Of their former joint hopes, no word was spoken then ; nor, at any 
rate as regards tlie lady, was there even a thought of love. As to Jones, 
ho very rarely eainc tliere. II( remained in the shop below ; where the 
^ji'c.juue of some mem her of the firm was Vf'ry necessary, for, in these 
days, the number of hand.'- < i!i])loyed had become low. 

“ I siii)pose it’s all up down there,” she said one day, and as she si)oke 
shf' pointed towards the shop. At this Lime her f.ither had regained his 
consciousne‘'-i, and had rec(-vered partially the use of his limbs. But even 
yet he could not .•*peak so as to be understood, and was absolutely help- 
le''s. The dour of his bedroom was open, and Robinson was bitting in the 
fi\nt room, to whieh it opened. 

“ I’m afraid so,” ^aid he. “ There are creditors who are pressing us ; 
and now that they have been frightened about Mr. Brown, we shall be 
sold up.” 

“ You mean the advertising people ? ” 

“ Yes : tlic stationer and printer, and one or two of the agents. TJic 
fact is, that the money, which should have satisfied them, has been flittered 
away iiselessly.” 

“ It’s gone at any rate,” said she. “ He hasn’t got it,” and slie 
pointed to her father. 

“Nor have I,” said Robinson. I came into it empty-handed, and I 
shall go out as empty. No one shall say tliat I cared more for myself than 
fur the firm. I’ve done my best, and we have failed. That’s all.” 

“ 1 am not going to blame you, George. My look-ouL is bad enough, 
but I will not say that you did it. It is worse for a woman than for a 
man. And what am I to do with liirn ? ” And again she iiointed towards 
the inner room. In answer to this Robinson said something as to the 
wind being tempered for the shorn lamb. “ As far as I can see,” she con- 
tinued, “ the sheep is best olT that knows how to keep its own wool. It’s 
always such cold comfort as that enc gets, when the world means to 
thrust one to the wall. It’s only the sheep that lets themselves be shorn. 
The lions and the tigers know how to-ke(*p their own coats on their own 
backs. I believe the wind blows colder on poor naked wi*etches than it 
does on those as have their carriages to ride in. Providence is very good 
to them that know how to provide for tliemselves.” 

“ You are young,” said he, “ and beautiful 
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“ Paha ! ’* 

You will always find a home if you require one.” 

“Yes; and sell myself I I’ll tell you what it is, George Robinson: I 
wish to enter no man’s home, unless I can earn my meat there by my 
work. No man shall tell me that I am eating hia bread for nothing. As 
for love, I don’t believe in it. It’s all very well for them as have 
nothing to do and nothing to think of, — for young ladies who get up at 
ten in the morning, and ride about wdtli young gentlemen, and spend half 
their time befoie their looking-glasses. It's like those poetry books you’re 
so fond of. Ilut it’s not meant for them as must earn their bread by their 
own sweat. You talk about love, but it’s only madness for the like 
of you.” 

“ I shall talk about it no more.” 

“ Yoti can’t afford it, George ; nor yet can’t I. What a man wants in 
a wife is some one to see to his cooking and his clothes; and what a 
^vomall -wants is a man who can put a house over her head. Of course, if 
she have something of her own, she’ll have so much the better house. As 
for me, I’ve got nothing now.” 

“That would have made no difference with me.” Robinson knew 
that he was wrong to say this; but he could not help it. He knew that 
he would be a madman if he again gave w^ay to any feeling of tenderness 
for this girl, w'ho could be so hard in her manner, so harsh in her speech, 
and w'hose temperament was .so utterly unsuited to his own. But as she 
w'as hard and harsh, so was he in ail respects the reverse. As she had 
told him over and over again, he was tender-hearted even to softness. 

“No; it wouldn’t,” she replied. “And, therefore, with all your 
cleverness, you are little better than a fool. You have been working hard 
and living poor thcvSe two years back, and what better are you? When 
that old man was weak enough to give you the last of his money, you 
didn’t keep a penny.” 

“ Not a penny,” said Robinson, not without some feeling of pride at 
his heart. 

“ And what the better arc you for that ? Look at them Joneses; they 
have got money. When the crash oblncs, they w®n’t have to walk out 
into tlie street. They’ll start somewhere in a little way, and will do very 
well.” 

“ And w-ould you have had me become a thief?” 

“A thieiT You needn’t have been a thief. You needn’t have taken 
it out of the drawers iis some of them did. I couldn’t do that myself. 
I’ve been sore tempted, but I could never bring myself to that.” Then 
she got up, and went to hei father, and Robinson returned again to the 
figures that were before him. 

“What am I to do with him?” she again said, when she returned. 
“ When he is able to move, and the house is taken away from us, what 
am I to do with him ? He’s been bad to me, but I won’t leave liim.” 

“ Neither will I leave him, Maryaniie.” 
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“ That’s nonsense. You’ve got nothing, no more than he has ; and 
he’s not your flesh and blood. Where would you have been now, if we’d 
been married on that day ? ” 

“ I should have been nearer to him in blood, but not truer to him as a 
partner.” 

“ It's lucky for you that your sort of partnership needn’t last for over. 
You’ve got your hands and your brain, and at any rate you can work. 
But who can say what must become of us ? Looking at it all through, 
George, I have boon tre.ated hard ; haven’t I, now ? ” 

He could only say that of such hard treatment none of it rested on hia 
conscience. At such a moment as this he could not explain to her that 
had she herself been more willing to trust in others, more prone to believe 
in rrovidence, less hard and wojldly, things would have been better "with 
hi r. Bun now, could she have relaxed into tenderness for half an hour, 
th(‘re was one at her elbovs wiio would have taken her at once, Avith 
all that Imidcn ol a worn-out, pauper parent, and have poured into her 
lap all the earnings of his life. But Maryanne Brown could not relax 
into tendernes.-^, nor Mould she ever deign to pretend that she could 
do so. 

d'he flrsl day on which Mr. BroAvn was able to come out into the 
sitting-room was the very day on whicdi Brown, Jones, and Robinson were 
declared bankrupb>. Craddock and Giles, the stationers of St. Mary Axe, 
held bills of theirs, as to which they would not — or probably could not-— 
wait; and the City and We.st End Commercial and Agricultural Joint- 
Stock Bank refused to make any lurther advances. It was a sad day; 
but one, at least, of the partners felt relieved when the blow had absolutely 
fallen, and the management of the alFairs of the shop was taken out of the 
hands of the Arm. 

“ And will Ave be took to prison ? ” asked Mr. Brown, They Avere 
almost the Hist articulate Avords Avhich he had been heard to utter since 
the fit had fallen on hiui ; and Robiuson was quick to assure him that no 
such misfortune would befal him. 

“ They are not at all bitter against us,” said Robinson ; they know avo 
have done our best.” 

“ And what will they do with us?” again .asked Mr. Brown. 

“ We shall have a sale, .and clear out everything, and pay a dividend ; 
and then the woild will be open to us for further efforts.” 

“ The Avorld will never be open to me again,” said Mr. BroAvn. “ And 
if I had only h.ave kept the money when I had it ” 

“ Mr. BroAvn,” said Robinson, taking him by the hand, “ you are 
ill noAv, and. Been through the sickly hue of weakness and infirmity, 
affairs look bad and distressing ; but ere long you will regain your 
strength.” 

“ No, George, I shall never do that.” 

On this day the business of the shop still went on, but the proceeds 
of such sales os were made were carried to the credit of the assignees. 
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Mr. Jones was there throughout the day, doing nothing, and hardly speak- 
ing to finy one. He would walk slowly from the front of the shop to the 
back, and then returning would stand in the doorway, rubbing his hands 
one over the other. When any female of specially smart appearance 
entered the shop, he would hand to her a chair, and whisper a lew words 
of oily courtesy; but to those behind the counter he did not speak a 
word. In the afternoon Mrs. Jones made her appearance, and when she 
had been there a few minutes, was about to raise tlie counter door and go 
behind ; but her husband took her almost roughly by the arm, and mutter- 
ing Fonicthing to her, caused her to leave the shop. “ Ah, I knew what 
such dishonest doings must come to,” she said, as she went her way. 
“ And, what’s more, I know who’s to blame.” And yet it was she and her 
husband who had brought this ruin on the firm. 

“ George,” said Mr. Brown, that evening, “ 1 have intended for the 
best, — 1 have indeed.” 

“ Nobody blames you, sir.” 

“You blame me about Maryanne.’* 

“ No, by heaven : not now.” 

“ And she blames me about the money ; but I’ve meant it for the best, 
— I have indeed.” 

All lhis occurred on a Saturday, and on that same evening Robinson 
«attcnded at bis debating club, for the exjn’css purpose of explaining to the 
members the state of his own firm. “ It shall never be thrown in my 
teeth,” said he, “ that I became a bankrupt and was ashamed to own it.” 
So lie got up and made a speech, in which he stated that Brown, Jones, 
and liolnnson had failed, but that he could not lay it to his own charge 
that lie had been guilty of any omission or cornniissioii of which he had 
reason to be ashamed a British merchant. This is mentioned here, in 
order that a fitting record may be made of tlie very high compliment which 
vras paid to liim on the occasion by old Pancabinet. 

“ Most worthy Grand,” said old Pan, and as he spoke he looked fir.sL 
at the cliairman and then down the long table of the room, “ 1 am sure I 
may truly say that we have all of us heard the statement made by the 
enteipjising and worthy Goose with sentiments of regret and pain; but I 
am etpially sure that we have none of us hoard it with any idea that 
either Jislionour or disgi-ace can attach itself in the matter to the name 

of ” (Order, order, order.) “Worthy Geese are a little too quick,” 

continued the vcleian debater with a smile — “ to the name of one 

whom w'u all so highly vahu'.” (Hear, hear, hear.) And then old Pan- 
cabinet moved that tlie enteqirising and worthy Goose was entitled to the 
full confidence of the chamber. Crowdy magnanimously seconded the 
motion, and the resolution, when carried, was communicated to Robinson 
by the wortliy Grand. Having thanked them in a lew words, which were 
almost inaudible from his emotion, he left the chamber, and immediately 
afterwards tlie meeting was adjourned. 
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Or the multitude of tourists who annually stop at Bale, on entering 
SwLizeriaiid, few are aware that within the distance of a pleasant walk 
from the town there may bo seen in operation, at the village of Iluningue, 
ill! o‘-tal)lishment organized for carrying on a new and curious species of 
industry, which is now being extended over the greater part of continental 
Enrol)!', namely, th(3 breeding of fish by artificial means. The piscicul- 
luial de[)ol at Iluningue is w^^'U worth seeing, although it is not mentioned 
in some of the popular coiiliii(*ntal hand-books, which dilate more upon 
th(' scenj'i’y and architectural features oC places than on their industrial 
characteristics; and thus the great laboiatory which is giving new life to 
the fi luiu.s of Fi-ance is known only to a few. Nor, whilst dwelling on 
the scc'iieiy of the Vosges, do the guide-books allude to a pursuit followed 
in llu-'o .in<l tlie .-.nrrouiiding districts — tho collection of lish-eggs, which 
took its rise at La Bresse, and was originally carried on by Joseph Remy, 
a simple ll^'licrman of that place, who was the first in France to hit upon 
the now method of fish-breeding. 

d In'- peasant fisherman, seeing the annually increasing scarcity of fresh- 
watcr fell, Lei bought himself of studying the habits of those deiiiz(*n 3 of 
the j i\ ei and speedily arrived at the conclusion that the enormous waste 
ofig'^s A\a.s one of the principal causes of the ever-declining supply. 
Reiny san that tens of thousands of the eggs never came to life, being 
either "Wci.-iti'd through exposure, or preyed upon by enemies. To collect 
fi 0111 the spaAvning-grounds, and protect the eggs in boxes placed in the 
riiiniMig s'lieams, was the fiist idea Avhieli the fisherman of La Bresse 
fonned ol' pisciculture, but those rudimentary plans av ere sjrecdily improved 
upon as experience and knowledge came to his aid. Although practised in 
France as a ni w art, it is certain that pisciculture', in far more complicated 
sh.ipis, Was Avell kuoAvn to ancient nations. In China an cfTcctive system 
of collecting and transporting fish and fish-eggs to great distances has 
existed for ages, nothing being required in the case of the live fish but a 
frc(pieii 1 change of Avater, and failing that, the introduction into the jars 
of the }olk of an egg. The ancient Romans, who were adepts in those arts 
of luxury applicable to the jdcasures of the talilc, were ingenious pisci- 
culturists, and had modes of operating on fish, Avith reference to their 
growth and flavour, Avhich are entirely lost to us. Among other stories 
of Roman art in connection with fish, is one indicating that certain kinds 
could be so trained as to live ia wine, and that fresh- water Aaricties 
could be induced to live and breed in the sea, and salt-water fish be 
fao acclimatized as to exiat in fresh-water ponds and inland rivers. 

10—2 
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It is quite certain that pisciculture, as now understood, was ruccpss- 
ftilly practised more' than a century ago in Gei-many, at which time an 
elaborate treatise was published on the subject by a Mr. Jacobi ; this 
work, which was written in the German language, was translated into 
Latin, and published by Duhamel du Monceau in his general treatise on 
fishes. So that, in any case, the honours claimed for France as the 
discovery ground of this very curious art. Ml to the ground. Besides, 
it is certain that, as applicable to the study of the growth and habits of 
fisli, the art was practised in Britain before it became a commercial 
adjunct of the French fisheries. Pisciculture originated in Scotland in 
connection with what is termed “ the parr controversy,” a long-continued 
dispute as to the growth of the salmon in its earlier stages. In order to 
demonstrate tliat the “ parr ” was undoubtedly the young of the salmon, 
Mr. Shaw colled ed the eggs of that iish from the spawning beds, and, 
confining them in a protected place, watched them into life, and noted 
their growth and progress closely till they became “smolts;” and in 
order tliat his experiments might be perfect, he personally caught the 
native fish, despoiled it of its eggs, and placed the “parr” question 
beyond doubt by hatching spawn that he knew to be that of the salmon. 
In those experiments — begun in the year 18J3, carried on for five years, 
the results of which were published in 1840 — Mr. Shaw was corroborated 
by Mr. Young, of Inversliin, a gentleman of ability as a practical 
naturalist, who had likewise resorted to the artificial method in connection 
with the same controversy. It is important to note that the discovery 
of the fisherman of La Bressc took place in 1842; and it is siurgosted, 
tlierelbre, that while to tli(‘ French nation })elongs the merit of making a 
commercial use of the discovery, the far higher honour of the successful 
application of pisciculture to the requirements of science must be awarded 
to the hard-headed sons of Scotland. 

Before the pisciciiltural era, the fisheries of France had become com- 
pletely exhausted. The river and coast fishings of that extensive empire 
were not, according to the report of 1^1. Coste, at that period of more 
value than the rental of one of our Scottish salmon streams. Fish is 
so much a necessity of life in all Roman Catholic countries, as before 
the Reformation it was also in Britain, that there is a more than ordinary 
drain oii the streams and seas of the Continent; and this, coupled with 
the almost fabulous loss of eggs and young fish incidental to tluj natural 
spawning syst-cm, led to the depopulation of the rivers. It was this 
poverty of fish that incited the peasant of La Bresse to his discovery. 
Ills occupation as a fisherman was failing, when he luckily bethought 
himself of putting an end to the destruction of unprotected eggs by 
collecting them and nursing them into life, under his own eye, in the 
running streams whore he pursued his daily avocation. The next step 
was easy. Why take the trouble, which involved great labour, of col- 
lecting the eggs fi-om the spawning ground individually ? Would it not 
be a better plan to capture the fish, and obtain the eggs on what may 
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be called the wholesale plan — that is, by extruding them from the body 
of the fish and mixing them with milt, placing them at once under 
protection in order to be hatched, and then, by feeding them in their 
infantile stages till they were able to protect themselves, so prepare them 
for their life in the great streams? Aided by M. Gehin, a clever coadjutor, 
this was Remy’s next step. The per-centagc of gain on any given stream 
by this method is very considerable, as we know from what has been 
achieved in Ireland and on tlie river Tay. 

^ The progress of fish-breeding did not stop at this stage. They knew 
bettcT in France than to nip so valuable a diKCOvery in the bud for want 
of encouragement. The piscicuitural oj)eration8 at La Bresse at once 
excited a large amount of local enthusiasm ; and it w^as no sooner 
observable, after a few moiitlis’ practice, that tin* trout and other native 
lislies of the streams of the Vosges wen* increasing, literally by tens of 
thousands, tliaii Dr. JTuxo, Uu* secretary of ime ol the emidutive societies 
of the district, drew the attention of tlic Government of tlie day, and also 
of the Academy, to wliat Ijad been ac< omplislu‘d. The importance of the 
plan adojifeil liy lieniy \vas at once seen; the Gov<*rnmcnt aided it with 
money and prolecti('n, and ultimately grafted pisciculture on one of its 
inipeiiai d(‘partnienls, employing Gehin and Kcmy to conduct the practical 
part of the buMiiess. Stream after stream was repoopled with finny 
inhabitants, and «ill the plans so well carried out, that experiments were 
speedily jirojected, having lor thi'ir object the improvement of the coast 
fislieries of France, which Avero also in a most impoverished state. Mari- 
liiue j>iscic-Hlture, it was thought, Avould be as easy, under the guidance of 
proper engineers, as the jiroccsscs of restocking the rivers had beeii. 
M. Coste soon overcame all difficulties by laying down oyster-beds on 
various inirls of the coast, and also by propagating the different kinds of 
flat fish; and having continued these operalions for twelve years, there can 
now be no doubt of their success. 

To facilitate these various enteipriscs, an establishment, in the nature 
of a piscicuitural laboratory, was erected some y(*ars ago, on a large scale, 
at lluiiingnc, near BCdc, on the Rhine. From this efttablisliment millions 
of the eggs of all tlie species of fish usually cultivated in the country, 
particularly those having lai’ge eggs, as the Danube salmon. Ombre 
chevalier, &c., have been distributed to the chief rivers of Frfince. 
Canals, ponds, and marshes have likewise been stocked, and new places 
have been constructed to grow eels and other appropriate fish. Few of 
the eggs are brought to maturity in lluningue; it suits better to send 
them aAvay when nearly hatched. Tacked among wet moss, enclosed in 
wooden boxes, they can be sent to great distances : some have gone quite 
safely that required to be on tlieir journey as long as ten days. Although 
not more than two miles distant from Buie, and with gi’ounds nicely laid 
out, there is a certain want of interest about the establishment at Huningue, 
inasmuch as they do not, as a rule, hatch tlie eggs in large quantities. 
Although there are always a few thousand fish in the place, it is a rule 
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only to supply eggs. People are paid to collect these from the rivers and 
lakes of Switzerland, and also to procure them from the Rhine and the 
Danube. The trade thus created alFords employment to a great number 
of industrious people, who are paid at the rate of Is. ScZ. per thousand. 
The spawn of a fish weighing twenty pounds would yield to the piscicul- 
turist a sum of 1/. 13s. The eggs of some of the fresh-water fish are 
too minute to be operated upon pisciculturally — these must just be left to 
chance. Pike, tench, carp, c. allow a vast per-centage of their eggs to 
be lost ; indeed they are nearly all lost, except such as are caught on those 
leaves and w('eds which overhang the river. The eggs of such fish may 
be numbered by millions ; but, from their being exposed to all kinds of 
accidents, and from their being devoured hi wholesale quantities, only a 
small per-centage ever comes to life : it is not an exaggeration to say that 
of soDiC species perhaps not one egg in each huridied ever becomes a 
maikelable fish. In addition to serving as a commercial depot, the 
naturalist has rare facilities at Huningue to study tlie development of the 
fish, as the hatching-boxes are all under cover, and therefore easy to 
observe. Indeed, the progress of the egg (and these are there in all stages 
of progress), can be noted from day to day, and its various changes 
observed. These are so gradual that it requires a keen observer to hit 
upon Iho points. It is not, lor instance, till about the tenth day, according 
to Agassiz, that the form of the embryo can be distinguished, and about the 
thirtieth day signs of the circulation of the blood are observable ; and, under 
favourable circumstances, the fish escapes from its egg about the sixtieth 
day. Of course, much depends upon the temperature of the water — 
indeed, the heat of the water is a grand question in all matters relating to 
fish-life. The salmon eggs in the breeding-boxes at Stormontfield do not 
hatch so quickly as those described by Agassiz — they require fully one 
hundred days, and sometimes take four months. Of course they are 
exposed to the open air ; in a w’arnier atmosphere they would be hatched in 
half the time. We know of eggs tliat were hatched in fifty days, but th^ 
fish did not live. 

The groAvth and changes incidental to fish life can be best observed 
through the medium of Pisciculture, for it is impossible amid the dci^ths 
of seas and oceans to follow the animal from its birth to its death, and 
note the varied transformations which it must of necessity undergo before 
it becomes of value for the uses of the table. It would be of great con- 
sequence if, by means of some gigantic sea- water pond; we could view 
the growth of those marine fishes which are important to mankind as a 
food-resource. We could then tell how long the eggs of the cod and 
haddock were in coming to life, likewise when the fish arrived at such 
maturity as to be able to multiply its species ; the hening family, the flat 
fish, and many others of which we are equally ignorant, could al,8o be 
placed under surveillance, and be reported upon from time to time. Points 
in the natural history of fish, which have been in debate for ages past, 
could thus be resolved. In the Logan fish-pond, on the coast of Galloway, 
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which is only ufeed as a storing place, we have a miniature of what is 
meant. This pond is hut an adjunct to a country gentleman’s commis' 
sariat, keeping the white fish in prime condition, and ensuring a supply at 
times when the sea may be so stormy as to preclude the fisherman from 
venturing.out. There might with advantage to science be more of such 
l)onds, only they would require to l>e on a larger scale than the one at 
Logan. The experiments at Stormontfield have been in every way so 
successful, so far as salmon are concerned, as to i)reclude any doubt of a 
pond for the growing of sea-fish proving equally important for the^ solution 
of (j[uefelions connected with their growth and transformation. The pond 
at Lognn is only fifty feet in dianjet<T, and about ten feet deep at low 
water; it would, therefore, require a much larger basin to carry on im- 
portant investigations in natural history. 

The commercial achievements of pi'^.eieiillnn* -wore ner long confined 
to rraiice. (Tormany soon .iwakened to then’ importance, and tlio Danube 
salmon, a fi'^h wdiieh attains at maturity the enormous weiglit of 200 
pounds, offered a ready subject for experiment. Professor Wimmer, 
under whosv' direction vaiious experiments in the propagation of this fish 
has been made, speaks of it as admirably adapted for the practice of 
piscienltuu', as a fish of eighteen pounds weight yielded the extraordinary 
number of 40,000 (?) eggs. The hatching of these eggs takes a period of 
fifly-six days, and the young fish altaiu a W’eight of one pound in the 
course of the first yefir. The supplies of salmon in the Danube have 
belli sendbly augmented by the oiierations carried on in the tributaries-bf 
th.at river and elsewhere. It may be noted, also, that this balmon, like 
our owui, migrates from the main stream to its tributaries, but has never 
been caught in the Black Sea, nor is it known ever to enter the Sulina 
mouth of the Danube. A fair exchange of eggs has been made between 
Germany and France, the spawn of the Danube fish being given for that 
of +hc common salmon; and Profef.sor Fraas tells us that thousands of 
young salmon have been produced at Munich from eggs procui’cd at 
Iluningue. Might we not try to breed the Danube salmon in some of 
our fishless English rivers ? 

There are, however, curiosities of pisciculture much more wonderful 
than any that have yet been narrated. The oyster-beds laid dowii on the 
sea coasts of France, and the eel-breeding establishment in the lagoons of 
Comaccio, are notable as achievements in the art of pisciculture. The eel 
is esteemed a curious fish, and it has been made the theme of many a 
story and legend. Some people — the Scotch in particular — have so great 
a prejudice against this fish, that they will not partake of it ; but, for all 
that, eels arc w^holesomc and savoury food, and they can be had in such 
countless quantities as to form a welcome addition to our unsteady fish 
supplies. At Comaccio an extensive commerce has been carried on for 
about three centuries principally in this one fish. This trafific has had its 
ciigin in the cartjfiil observation of the habits and growth of the eel family ; 
as is well known, the eel migrates to the sea in order to spawn, and tho 
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fry ascend our rivers and canals in order to fatten. In the lagoons at 
Comaccio an ingenious series of dykes and canals have been provided, in 
order to facilitate the entrance and exit of the fish. The natural situation 
of the place is conducive to the commerce carried on there. “The 
lagoon of Comaccio,” says M. Coste, “ is situated on the coast of the 
Adriatic, below the mouth of the Po and the territory of Ravenna, 
about thirty miles from Ferrara, and forms an immense swamp nearly 110 
miles in circumference, and about four feet deep, with a simple strip of 
earth separating it from tlie sea ; while two rivers, the Reno and the ’ 
Volano, form this vast swamp into a species of delta, similar to that formed 
by the Rhone at Camarguc.” 

As a provision for the growth of the enormous herds of serpentine can- 
nibals which arc bred in the lagoon, vast quantities of a small fish named 
the aquailelle are provided ; and that their small fry are devoured in count- 
less numbers, is evident from the value which the eels so speedily acquire. 
A pound weiglit of eel fry at its entrance into the lagoon will embrace 1 ,800 
young fish, and these will, in the course of a year or two, weigh about four 
tons, and attain a money value of 41Z. sterling. The mullet is also assi- 
•duonsly “ cultivated ” at Comaccio, the rapidity of its growth forming the 
chief inducement ; and when the reader knows that in its infcintilc state 
•6,000 mullet go to the pound, while at the expiry of a year each individual 
weighs four ounces, he will not be surprised that so profitable a trade 
should be eagerly carried on. 

In addition to its engineering attractions, and they are numerous, 
Comaccio is also remarkable for the social condition of its people. 
The persons more immediately employed in the fisheries live in barracks, 
and undergo something akin to military discipline. They receive but 
scanty w^ages, and are simple in their habits and modes of life, an 
allowance of fish forming their staple diet. They have occasional fetes 
and rejoicings, most of which are connected with their daHy avocation. 
For instance, when a division of the community succeed on any night in 
securing a “ shot,” which weighs 48,0(T0 lbs., a gun is fired, which com- 
municates the glad tidings to the whole community. Next day is held as 
a holiday, and is devoted to rejoicings of all kinds, and in particular to a 
splendid dinner cooked from a portion of the captured fish, and washed 
down by the appropriate wine. The eels begin to ascend from the sea to 
the lagoon in February, and this emigration lasts for a period of two 
months, when the sluices are closed and the breeding begins. Tlie supplies 
are gathered in with great solemnity, religious services being held at the 
commencement and at intervals throughout the season. Another curious 
feature of the place lies in the fact that the greater quantity of the pioduce 
is sold ready cooked I There is an immense kitchen, where the larger eels are 
roasted and the smaller fish are fried ; there is any quantity of spits, and 
a perfect brigade of male and female cooks. The extent of the cooking 
business may be guessed from the fact, that it requires a canal to carry 
away the oil which exudes from the fish as they are roasting : as the 
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larger eels are brought into the kitchen they are dexterously prepared for 
the spit by being cut up into proper lengths, the heads and tails being laid 
aside as a perquisite for the poor ; the smaller fish, with a slight trimming, 
are spitted alive. The flat fish are fried with the oil from the eels, in 
gigantic frying-pans. The scene in the great kitchens of Comaccio, 
especially when there is a more than ordinary supply of fish, is a very 
animated one. In addition to the cooked fish, which are sent into the cities 
of Italy, a portion is sold in a salted state, while another portion is cooked 
by being boiled alive and then dried by exposure to the air. The inhabi- 
tants of this isolated lagoon are hardy and industrious, and much resemble 
the quaint fishing population of our own shores, as indeed do most of the 
continental maritime population. 

The growth of the oyst<^r may bo obsei ved now at most of the fishing 
towns on the const of Franco, and the happy oyster dredgers of WhitstabJe 
ought takf’ a lesson from iiionds over the water, and largely extend 
their operations. The dredgers at Wliitstablo have so far adc'ptud oyster 
rnltun as to transplant and nurse their oysters, separating their supplies 
into dinTerent qualilie',^ anti sending them to market as required. There 
IS one groat advantage in dredging for oysters : the young ones can be 
thrown into the water, there to wait till their beards grow larger. Wlien 
fishing for cod or other fish, this cannot be done, as the animal is usually 
killed before it it.icbes the surface of the water. There is nothing to 
prevent the Whitstablo men going a step farther than they do at present, 
and bn'cdnisr their “natives" from the “spat." M. Coste has super- 
intended the laj^iiig down of a great number of new oyster-beds on the 
eo'i^'ts of France, and likewise rcpeopled a number that had been ex- 
hausted by over-dredging. Ilis mode of engineering an oyster-bed is 
exceedingly simple, and is founded on the knowledge that all that is 
required to secure a few millions of oysters, is a resting-place for the 
“ spa\” It is well known to those versed in the economic history of our 
fisheries, that the greatest waste arises from the non-ripening of the eggs. 
Countless millions never come to life at all, and consequently are just that 
number of fish lost to our commissariat. It is the same with the oyster; for 
want of a resting-place, seven-eighths of the spawn is lost. M. Coste’s idea 
is to provide the necessary resting-place. He makes up a foundation of old 
bricks, tiles, fragments of pottery -ware and shells ; and over these he plants 
a forest of strong stakes, round which are twined luxuriant branches to which 
the seedling oyster may become attached ; and then, laying down a parent 
stock of breeders, he patiently awaits the result, knowing well that in the 
course of four years there will be an abundant supply of marketable 
oysters. Even as we write there arrives nows of the truth of M. Coste’s 
“ practical theories,” for do we not read of a little rejoicing that has just 
taken place at the opening of one of the new oyster-beds in the river 
Auray ? The dredgers employed procured 350,000 oysters in the short 
space of an hour 1 In the evc.iing there was an illumination of the little 
fishing-toAvn, and dancing was carried on on the beach with great spirit 
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till a late hour by the happy fisher folk. This fete of these dredgers is a 
type of the interest which the French people take in the piscicnltural 
operations now being carried on for their benefit. All are interested in 
their success, and know a])out them, from the Emperor downwards. Even 
the children are “up” in the subject, and can talk about it in an intelli- 
gible style. Having made anxious personal inquiry on the subject in 
various parts of France, we can testify to this fact; and the exhibition at 
the College of France ofsomc of the experiments, taught the people pc'rsonally 
how it was all acliii'ved. The gigantic Aquarium now opened in the 
Garden of Acclimatization in the Bcis de Boulogne will still further 
interest tlie Parisians, as it contains a model of an oyster-bed on the 
artificial S3\stem, as also sainph's of the various native fishes that have 
been reared on the artificial plan, as well as others that the French srrvans 
propose to naturalize. The structure was not quite finished at the lime 
of our visit, but in dimensions and design it bade fair to fulfil the purpose 
for which it was intended. 

The piscicnltural system is, of course, of the greatest value when 
taken in connection with our largest fishes or our most important 
fisheries. The salmon of Britain and the salmon of the Danube are 
undoubtedly of such value as to be worth cultivating in quantity ; 
and it is certain that public attention is now being awakened to the 
breeding of fishes on a large scale; and we have some hopes of opera- 
tions being speedily commenced on one or other of our large Faiglish 
rivers. IMr, Thomas Ashwortli, who w'as one of the earJii'ht in this 
country to foresee the importance of pisciculture, and who tidies a warm 
interest in the breeding and preservation of salmon, is about to extend 
his operatic)!!^? in Ireland. Prejiarations, he tells us in a ]-ecent commu- 
nication, liavo been made upon the cshitcs of Lord Pliinket, at Tour- 
makead}', on Lough Mask, and various other suitable situations, on the 
streams all round Loughs Mask and Corrib, and on the river liahe. AH 
the great district above the lough will be supplied vdlh fish, and it is a 
fact that hitherto no salmon have been known to exist in that district, in 
consequence of the passage from Corrib to Mask having beim through 
cavern and rocks, and therefore inaccessible to fish. An opening having 
lately been made for the fish to pass up, it is certain to b(' lacd by the 
salmon after they have been introduced into tho upper streams ; and 
by this plan w'aste rivers and waters that are now unproductive Avill be 
cultivat(‘d. This artificial fish passage is a capital example of engineering 
skill; it is about two miles in length, cut about five yards widc‘, and has 
nearly thirty feet of fall in it. This new district, if properly worked, 
will undoubtedly turn out a profitalde FU])ply of Irish salmon ; and now- 
a-days, with railway and steamboat careering through the country, there 
is a ready market within an hour or two’s distance for any quantity of 
tliis fine fish. 

Does fisli-hrceding pay? is, of course, an important question. But 
the answer is entirely favourable ; the financial results of pisciculture are 
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highly encouraging. At the Stormontfield ponds, on the river Tay, the 
only expense beyond the construction of the breeding-beds, and ,tho 
necessary reservoirs and runlets, is the small annual charge for wages to 
“Peter of the Pools," the faithful nurse of the young salmon, there 
being scarcely any other money cost. In fact, per individual fish, the 
annual money charge is not appreciable. The ponds at Stormontfield 
have had a marked effect on tin* produce of the Tay, having increased the 
rental, and consequently the annual profit, by at kast ton per cent., 
affording good interest for the capital expended. The charges incurred 
in the construction of the French oyster-beds are not at all extravagant , 
the material used being of the simplest and most inexpensive description, 
much of it mere rubbish, helps to lessen the sum total. The full cost of 
an oyster-bed is less than ten pounds. As an example of the figures, we 
liiay cite the debtor and creditor acrount of the bank wliicli has been 
constructed off the coast of I', itrany at Si. Bijoux ; and we shall adopt the 
ofiicial figures of M. Laviciait-, commissary of the maritime inscription. 
These inform us that three fascines, st>lectc>d by chance fiom an oyster- 
bank laid down in the ^vcar 1859, tonlamed 20,000 oysters each ! “ The 

expense of lf}ing down the bank in question was OZ. 4s. 2c/., and if each 
of the fascines *[">00] laid down be nmltiplied by 20,000, 0,000,000 
ojstcrs will be obuiincd, and these at lO.s*. Sd. per thousand will yield a 
icvenue of 5,000/. ’ " — an iinimnsc pudit to obtain with so small an outlay 
of capital aud labour. Then, ag.iin, in the case of the Danube salmon, 
wc find that it) procure the eggs a mm of Is. 8c/. per thousand has to be 
cxpeiid(*d; but as each thousand grows to the extent of IG ounces the 
first year, and as a pound weight of the fish is W’orth 10c/., it follows that 
the seed which cost Is. 8c/. is worth in twelve months, wdth scarcely any 
expenditure, a sum of dl/. 13s. 4c/. At Coniaccio, too, the profits are 
large, as the fish grow rapidly. The quantity cultivated in the lagoon is 
positively fabulous; the average animal take, after letting away a sufll- 
cieut (luaiitity of breeding fish and providing for the food of the people, 
is 1,000,000 pounds in weight, and some yeais it has been nearly double 
that amount. 

From a detailed statement issued by the French Government, the 
following figures may be cited as an evidence of the commercial success of 
the piscicultural system in France. The money value of the fish caught 
in the navigable rivers, canals, and estuaries has been estimated at 
C02,G40/. per annum ; this amount is derived, it must be borne in mind, 
from a very large territory, embracing 114,889 miles of watcr-courscs and 
493,750 acres of hikes and ponds. The fish-ponds of Doombes alone cover 
a surface equal to 34,580 acres ! These results are really marvellous 
when we consider Coste’s statement, that the whole fisheries of France 
were not, twenty j^ears ago, of greater value than tlie annual rent of a 
Scottisli salmon river. 
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Winter in d^nnnttn. 

" Snows swell on snows amnzinp: to the sky, 

And icy mountains, high on mountains piled, 

Seem to the shivering sailors from afar, 

Shn])clcsi) aud white, aa atmosphere of eloudi-.” — 

Thomson’s Winter. 

The New Year’s salutation to everybody supposed to have experience 
in the Canadas, was — “ Do you think our troops will get up to (Quebec ? ” 
accomj)anied with the remark, Poor fellows, if they cannot get up 
the river, what a dreadful inarch it will be for them over all that 
ice and snow ! ” While we are writing there is no intelligence of the 
expedition, and the truth is, that very ft‘W people in England can give an 
opinion on the subject, even though they may have spent several years in 
Canada, or the Lower Provinces. There arc not many, even in Canada 
itself, A\ho have any knowledge of the Lower St. Lawrence in winter. 
From Kiviere du Loup to (la'«pe, a distance of nearly 350 miles, there is 
no place oi‘ any importance to which people, commercially or otherwise en- 
gaged, are in the habit of travelling. The country is very thinly iuhabited, 
and only heu’ and there some neat-looking French cottages, with the wooden 
church invariably attached to every settlement along the banks, remind 
the summer voyager on tlie St. Lawrence that he has loll behind him the 
good old Saxon villagers of brick and thatch, and is in a country that was 
a Imndred years ago under (lallic rule. lie wonders if there can be 
those Arctic scenes he has read of, where the pretty little wooden cottages, 
and the picturesque and verdant scenery around them, seem suggestive 
of nothing but summer and sunsijine. By people in Upper Canada it is 
considered bad enough to go as fur as Quebec, when legislative duties or 
the necessities of business summon them to the capital of the Lower 
Province; but, beyond it, neither Upper nor Lower Canadians have 
cause to venture after tlie close of navigation. Consequently veiy few 
people know anything of the river at this time of year below the 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Railway. This line of railroad terminates 
at Rivi6re dii Loup, a small watering-place 120 miles from Quebec, and 
on the opposite side of tlie river. A few miles farther down the stream, 
and on the same side, is the village of Cacouna, the so-called seaside ot 
Canada. In summer, when tlie excess of temperature is equally great, 
and the thousand tin roofs of Montreal, Kingston, and Quebec, each 
reflecting a mimic sun little inferior to the February original in London, 
have roused even the sternest devotees of business to a feeling of uneasi- 
ness under heat, and dust, and conjugal expostulations, whole families 
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mif^nte to punimpr quarters at Cacouna. The air is cool mifl rofre«5hiiig, 
and the monotony of existence at a watering-place may be varied- by 
excursions up the famous Saquenay, which mingles its stream with the 
St. Lawrence almost exactly opposite Cacouna. So fiir, then, there is no 
doubt that many people have seen, and can speak of, the Lower St. Law- 
rence ; but tourists and others, Avho have only seen this part of the country 
in summer, cannot form the sm.allest conception of what it is in winter, 
and they are as much dependent on books, and papers descriptive of 
winter in Canada, as persona who have never crossed the Atlantic at all. 

Pj-einising, then, that before this reaches our readers the result of all our 
ships’ attempts to navigate the St. Lawrence will be known, before enter- 
ing oil a general description of the climate, sports, country, and society of 
Canada, wo will anticipate sonic of the incidents which^will mark the pro- 
gress of our trooiis. Their first instruo^iens avf to steam to Kivi6re du 
Lou]), whence in a few hours they can he conveyed to any part of the 
provinre ulieiv tlieir 2 :)resencc may be required, or where aeconimodation 
may be most conveniently found. Failing the possibility of reaching 
Tiivi'-re dii Loup, they will attempt disembarkation at Bic, a small island 
on the same side of the river, with an anchorage of iiimsual extent and 
security. Till'S will necessitate a march of sixty miles, through Trois 
Pistoles and Cacouna to the railway. Should it he found impracticable 
even to get as t.ir as Bic, their only alternative then is to put about, and 
round Cape Breton for Halifax. All accounts hitherto received concur 
in an opinion that the present is an unusally late winter in the Lower 
Provinces, and it is therefore probable that all the vessels will reach Bic 
or Kiviere du Loup. 

Tt lakes many weeks of most intense frost to form such fields of ice in 
Ihe St. Lawr(>ncc as will impede the progress of a screw steamer. The 
inlluencc of tide is felt in the St. I.aAvrencc several miles higher up the 
river than Quebec, and is a considerable drawback to the formation of 
conliiiuons ice. Added to this, there is running past Queliec the overflow 
of all the great lakes, and the drainage of the St. Lawrence and its tribu- 
taries for 500 miles. Consequently it is a very rare thing, even in the 
hardest winters, for the river at Quebec to be completely frozen over. 
Large irregular masses of ice float about in the stream, jostling each other 
with ominous sounds, by no means pleasing to the sensitive traveller, 
who is crossing for the first time in a canoe of the voyofjeurs from the sta- 
tion at Point Levi to the city of Quebec. There is more positive hardship 
and exposure in this short journey across the river, which everybody 
coming from the west is obliged to make, than in a v;holo day’s sleighing 
along a Avell-worn road such as that between Bic and Kiviere du Loup. 
Wrapped up in buffalo robes, with fur cap and gauntlets on, and a blanket 
coat with a red sash round the waist, and its capote drawn over his head, 
the French Canadian habitant gives us no bad substitute for the picturesque 
appearance of the Indian aborigines. Leaning well back, with his legs 
pressing firmly against the splashboard of his cutter or carriole ; the ther- 
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momcter, perhaps, twenty degrees below zero, and a slcy of the clearest 
azure over his head ; no gravel grating wheel -tires ; no noise but the 
merry jingle of his sleigh bells and the regular beat of his horses’ feet; 
he shouts encouragemeut to his steed in the high-pitched patois of his 
countrymen, and glides along as comfortable and independent as the first 
nobleman in the land rolling through Hyde Park in the fashionable 
winter equipage of the period. There is nothing more thoroughly 
exhilai'ating than the noiseless, smooth sliding of the iron runners over 
frozen snow, behind a pair of thoroughbred Canadian ponies, going, as the 
Americans say, at 2*40 gait, without a touch of the whip. 

In case it should be found necessary for any of the later steamers to 
disembark their troops at Bic, it is probable that sleighs can be sent down 
from above in sulficient numbers to transport all, or the majority, of the 
men and stores. Their arrival in the river will be known in Quebec 
from the telegraph -station at Father Point, long before the ships are even 
abreast of the village. In moderate weather the troops can lie off the 
telegrajdi-station, 180 miles from Quebec, long enough to admit of com- 
munication with and an answer from head-quarters. The river is 
twenty-five miles in width there, although ninety miles from its actual 
mouth. It is a country of extremes, and Nature conducts all her opera- 
tions in North America on a gigantic scale. The lakes are inland seas; 
the rivers are as wide us wliat the men of Dover and Holyhead call 
channels ; what is called in England a home-view, is a thing quite 
unknown in Canada and the Western Slates; their woods are forests, 
and tlieir plains are prairies; the h(»ttest and coldewSt days at Quebec 
show every year a variation of a linndred and twenty degrees; their fair 
weather is the most beautiful in the "world, and tliere are days rough, 
foul and dingy as Erebus; llieir winds are often hurricanes, and rain 
falls often like an avalanche. That the country is not mountainous may 
be gathered from the fact that fur 000 miles along the whole extent of 
tlie Grand Trunk railroad, which nowhere makes any ve^y great detour, 
tlnu'e is not one tunnel, and very few cuttings of any considerable depth. 
There are many stec]!, abrupt eminences in the province, and it is 
rc'inarkable that many of these exist where the character of the surround- 
ing bci'iiery is flat. Perhaps the most celeluated are the mountain 
at ^Montreal, the Citadel of Quebec, Fort Henry at Kingston, the Heights 
of (^ueenston, and the Barrack Hil! at Ottawa. All these elevations 
have gr(*at rivers, such as the Ottawa, the St. Eawrcnce, or the Niagara, 
flowing at their feet, and it is not too much to say that the scenery of 
Canada is mainly dej>endimt for its magnificence on the wonderful inter- 
secti(m of the country by lakes and rivers. The splendid valley of 
D Lindas is the only exception that occurs to us, and even tliere the hills 
command a view of the pretty Bay of Burlington. 

If any of our troops are obliged to cross from St. John, New Brunswick, 
during the ensuing winter, the discomfort most to be apprehended on the 
mai-ch is from a thaw. The January thaw is inevitable, and for four or 
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five days the snow melts, the streets and roads are covered with water, 
and everything looks wi‘t, dirty, and dismal. This thaw once over, the 
people expect three months of dry, cold, healthy weather ; their spirits 
rise with the fall of the mercury ; the sun shines brighter peihaps than in 
the thaw, and the dazzling surface of the snow resumes its cleanly crisp- 
ness, not to be sullied again until the first rains of spring, and warmer 
winds from the tropics, bid it vanish for ever. Much has been, and before 
this article is in print, much more will be written about this overland march 
from St. John. For ourselves, we state a deliberate profereoce for making 
the journey in winter. The roads arc better than in summer; short cuts 
ovor bo'^s and moi-asses, impassable in warmer weatlier, are now eagerly 
desiied by the least adventurous; and the whole distance to be sleighed 
between St. John and Ei’. iere du Loup can be done quicker and with loas' 
fallgnc 1<" men and hors^ The snowstorms of blinding poutlrc^ so pre- 
vah*nt in the rrulf. and oft lue .Jiores of Newfoundland, may force some of 
our ships to diseh.arge their cargoes at Halifax ; and though it is not a 
tliii'y tv) l)e courted, we have no hesitation Jii aflirming that gross exaggera- 
tion^ have b('cn circa’. iied with reference to the hai'dships of a winter 
nitiich tluoti'^h New Brunswick. There arc good roads, and frequent 
lialting-place.s ; there are even some of the old block-houses of the last 
wav now f-tanding *)n the and the last part of the journey is over a 

IK w go\(rnment rwh We are not writing a history of our travels, 
nor a winter guide-book for future followers in our course, or we would 
onumera'e th ■ c'ircnmatanccs which lead as to this expression of opinion. 
Frv)in IJiilif'iN' a railway runs through Nv)va Scotia to AVindsor : thence 
tlic loulo is across the basin of Minas, and down the Bay of Fundy to 
St. John. In scenciy snow is a leveller of all distinctions, and wc must 
not pau.so fo ])anegyrize the summer landscape of “Evangeline,” or tlie 
magiiific(*iieo of Bloniidon. Landed at Si. Jolin, our road ruas nearly 
jiorlh lor Canada; through Woodstock to Grand Falls, across the .su.spen- 
sion brid;;c of the River St. John, and along the left bank of the river, 
here Llie l)ouiidary lino of the State of Marne, to Little Falls. There are 
several Miiall French settlements and stopping places along the road. 
Thence, living distmice by crossing the ice, our load runs on to the Lake 
port, and so by the new government road to tlie St. Lawcmce. A longer 
description of this journey, which is nearly 200 miles loi.g, would be out 
of place ; we have described the process of sleighing, and country sleighs, 
which are little more than wooden floors or boxes mounted on runners, 
can quickly be put together on any cmergeuicy. Cold is not to be feared 
half so much as a drizzle of sleet or tlr* January thaw. 

By whateuur route our soldiers enter Canada, they go hy Grand Trunk 
Railway to Quebec, or rather to Point Levi cm the opposite side, and so 
along the south bank of the St. LavTcncc to the Victoria Bridge at 
IMontreal. Pjissing through the tubes of this wonderful structure, nearly 
two miles long, and 100 feet high, they arrive at Montreal, a city with a 
population of 100,000 inhabitants, and the real and commercial, though 
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not thp legislative capital of Canada. From Montreal the Railway runs 
in an uninterrupted l-iiie along the north bank of the St. Lawrence to 
Kingston, Toronto, London, and so on to the shores of Lake Huron. In 
an emergency like the present wc learn to appreciate the value of thia 
artery of communication running along the whole extent of the Canadas, 
connecting all military posts, and caiTying life-blood to towns and villages, 
which would otherwise, to this moment, have been the site of only tower- 
ing pines and primeval bush. The location of the line along tlic vciy 
frontier of th.c country, and for some distance on what may be called 
the.Am(*rican side of the river, is a misfortune, but not a fault. Towns 
and railways are as cause and effect ; but in process of time they change 
positions, and new settlements become the effect instead of the cause. In 
Canada the earliest settlements, of course, si)rung up on the banks of the 
first and natural highway of the country, and it was an accident that the 
St. Lawrence became the boundary-line of a province. 

Whilst, however, due attention is paid to the maintenance of railway 
communication, the importance of the lakes, rivers, and canals need not 
be overlooked. In 1812-14, the Ameiicnns kept two objects constantly 
in view : the friendship of the Indians, and the mastery of the lakes. 
Time, which has removed the ]iossi])ility of one, has greatly increased the 
importiuiec of tlic otherv. At the close of the war it was agreed between 
the high contracting parties that neither power should build or maintain a 
naval establishment on the lakes. This part of the treaty has been scrupu- 
lously observed at all events on the side of tin* colonists. The wharves 
and storehouses in Navy Day, the head-(piarters of the old marine at 
Kingston, have long ago sunk into ruin and decay, and there is not a 
vestige loft of the old ships forwarded from England in pieces, and, as the 
story goes, fitted with large immovable water tanks, to float over the 
freshwater waves of Ontario ! Tliough the Americans have numerous 
steamers on the lakes, which can be hastily adapted to war purposes 
during the winter, and, with armaments and cejnipments forwarded by rail 
from New York, could do much to annoy, jjcrhaps endanger, our towns 
and railroads, bcTore gunboats could be forwarded through the locks, the 
clause in tlie treaty must still be considered an advantage to England. 
The Erie Canal, from the foot of Ltilcc Eric to the Hudson at Albany, is 
not wide enough for the passage of the smallest corvette, whereas it is not 
certain that even our heavy despatch boats cannot be so light ened as to 
make the passage of the St. Lawrence canals. By the aid of this wonderful 
series of locks vessels surmount the rapids of the St. Lawrence; and 
sailing up Lake Ontario, pass through another line of locks on the Welland 
Canal, built to connect Erie and Ontario, whose only natural connection is 
by the river Niagara, which falls 334 feet in its short course of 3G miles ! 
For offensive and defensive operations a flotilla of gunboats on the lakes 
is virtually indispensable; at the same time they ciinnot be sent there 
without a declaration of war with America. Though all the towns on 
Lake Ontario may admit of fortification, by a system of earthworks to 
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guard their approaches, the general commanding \70uld find himself 
tlnvarted and outmanoeuvred in every direction were the mastery of the 
lakes in any hands but our own. 

We learn a few facts of interest at the present moment by reference to 
a Blue-book published at the close of last year, relating to Colonial and 
otlier possessions of the United Kingdom. In 1859 the American vessels 
passing through Canadian canals, showed an equality in numbers, and an 
actual excess in tonnage over our own. The largest ships whioh passed 
seem to have been of about 420 tons, or double the measurement of many 
of our gunboats. These were probably wheat-laden vessels bound direct 
from Chicago to Liverpool, that is to say, vessels drawing less than ten 
feet of water, and consequently ahle to make the passage of the locks, aa 
well as the Atlantic, in safety, 'riiis fact proves the feaaibility of a naval 
rstablisliiiient on the lakes, sent direct from our dockyards iu England, 
should there ever be occasion to want their services. At the same time 
the fiict of so many American owned vessels, engaged in the carrying trade 
ol' the St. Lawrence and Upper Lakes, using our canals, reveals in a 
startling niaunor the working of the Reciprocity Treaty, and demands 
that some remedy should be applied to the obvious disadvantages to 
Canadian ship-owners. 

We wull now turn our attention to the defences already existing in 
Canada. The last accounts from the Lake country speak of earthworks, 
built under the supervision of General Williams, along the western 
entrance to the harbour of Toronto. What is called “ the Gap,” at the 
eastern extremity of the opposite island, can be rendered useless by the 
removal of the buoys. This city of 50,000 inhabitants, and the metro- 
polis of Upper Canada, is otherwise totally unprotected ; for of old forts 
and rotting block-houses — of no more use against rifled ordnance and the 
modern munitions of war than so many walls of brown paper — we moke 
no account. It has not been our colonial policy to fortify possessions of 
this class against possible attack, and the colonists themselves have rather 
expended their revenue on the improvement and opening up of ' their 
country ; trusting, as they are entitled to do, to the assistance of imperial 
troops, where imperial interests are at stake, and providing ample means of 
their own for the preservation of internal peace and good order. At Kingston 
there is more show of defence. Moats, battlements, and escarpments, are 
there, though we are told that they are but a semblance. Fort Henry, 
the resort of many a merry taboggining party, to the unsophisticated 
civilian shows an imposing front : official reporters, however, set it down 
as nil. Martello towers, too, dot the circumference of the harbour, and 
with an Armstrong gun planted on the platform at the top of them, seem 
of undeniable utility in protecting the entrance of the St. Lawrence, 
and the Rideau Canal to Ottawa. At the mouth of the Niagara 
river is our only other fortification along the lake. Within three 
hundred yards of a similar building on the American side stands Fort 
St. George, the smaller and less pretentious of the two, but apparently of 
VOL. V. — NO. 26. 11 
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greater Btrength and solidity than the lath-and-plastcr-Iooking barrack on 
the opposite shore. The city of Niagara — imposing nomenclature — once 
the seat of government, is now a small village, growing rapidly less. 
Content with the epitaph, “ Sic transit gloriamundiy' it might with advan- 
tage transfer its illustrious name to the village and to^vn rapidly springing 
up in the more immediate neighbourhood of the Falls, which are fifteen 
miles beyond what is now called the city of Niagara. It is in this neigh- 
bourhood that many events in the history of Canada have taken plaee 
the battle of Queenston heights, memorable for the victory and death 
of Brock ; the battle of Lundy’s Lane ; and in later years, the celebrated 
seizure of the Caroline, Within the limits of an article such as this, in 
which it is our wish to present to our readers a general account of the 
country, its climate, sports, and society, much that is interesting must be 
omitted. We will henceforth, therefore, confine our attention to the L’lke 
country, without further mention of the famous citadel of Quebec and 
fortifications of undoubted strength, greatly assisted by the natural position 
of this transatlantic Gibraltar; as also any notice of Montreal, the forti- 
fications on the opposite island of St. Helen’s, or the American preparations 
on Lake Champlain. We must, however, proceed to give some account of 
the “ bone and sinew,” as it is called, and, after all, the most important 
item in the list of national defences. 

The Canadian militia is celebrated in history; and if agricultural 
industiy and peaceful occupations have during late years led them to 
abandon the sword-hilt for the plough-handle, there is no reason to doubt 
that in younger veins there still Hows the blood of the gallant N. E. 
Loyalists, and the descendants of those who fought with Carleton and 
Brock are inspired with the same patriotism and horror of annexation 
that nerved the hardy muscles of their ancestors. In 1775, during the 
first aggression of the States after their renunciation of allegiance, it was 
chiefly owing to the militia of the province that the enemy, after a brief 
winter campaign, in which Montgomery was killed under the walls of 
Quebec, were driven back across the frontier. Again, in the war of 1812, 
when tardy reinforcements from England added but little to the strength 
of the regulars, it was to the local militia that General Brock and »Sir 
George Prevost were chiefly indebted for successes, which terminated in 
a peace signed at Ghent in 1814 — a peace by no means satisfactory to the 
Canadians, who were just beginning to turn the tables on the invaders, 
by frequent inroads upon American territory. By law, every male adult 
under a certain age is enrolled on the list of the militia. This has been 
divided into two branches, “the active” and the “sedentary;” both 
liable to be called out at the will of the Colonial Government. An undue 
feeling of security, and the universal occupation consequent on business 
and progress in a new country, have led to a fearful glut of the “sedentary ” 
commodity; and, notwithstanding the efforts here and there of a few 
zealots, with leisure and ability to encourage military exercises, the 
regiments of militia, with a few notable Oxceptions, have given proof of 
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llieir existence rather on paper than in the field. We were going to say, 
“ than lapro^jnd personA;'" but the term would not be applicable, lor there 
ore few houses in Canada where a militia uniform docs not occupy a 
corner of the wardrobe — to grace the exterior of its owner on grand 
occasions ; more generally, though, under the glittering light of ball- 
room chandelicrH, than under the open canopy of the sky. Nevertheless, 
in the districts to which we are now confining our attention, there are 
several well-equipped and well-drilled companies of artillery and rifies, 
ready at once to render valuable assistance to the forces under General 
Williams. Of late, the volunteer system has also become extremely 
popular, and without the assistance of the 10,000 troops now sent to their 
assistance, we have little doubt tliat in any event Upper Canada could 
have held its own till the opening of navigation. Her danger would have 
been in a compromise between North and South, which would have set at 
liberty some hundreds of thousands of military rabble, eager for a quarrel 
and careless of the cause, so long as it resulted in plunder and j^ay. 

Another national defence, of which we have seen no mention lately, 
is the regiment of Royal Canadian Rifies : and it is to this regiment that 
Canada has mainly k)oked of late years for ordinary garrison duty and 
occasional emergencies. One company has lately been on detachment duty 
at the lied River settlement, in the far north-west. There is probably no 
regiment iu the service more elFectivc and trustworthy : good conduct 
and sobriety are the necessary recommendations for admission into its ranks, 
and it is chiefly conijioscd of married men of long experience in the 
climate and customs of the country. They are drafled from every 
regiment of the line, and go to Canada to enjoy the unusual privileges 
of exemption from other foreign service, and of leave to earn wages 
addiLlonal to their pay, by hiring themselves out for wood-cutting and 
ha V vesting in the neighbourhood of their barracks. The advantages of 
the regiment are so well understood that even the officers can ensure 
something above the regular piice, in exchanging into another regiment, 
or making absolute sale of their commissions. Men of such experience 
in the country, even should there be no war to employ them, will be 
found of great assistance to the troops now despatched across the Atlantic, 
for the most part, regiments of no experience in the climate, and 
ignorant of the best precautions to be taken against its effects. Ordinary 
winter life in Canada is not subject to Arctic severity or dangerous 
exposure : it is, on the contrary, the most healthful season of the year — 
dry, bracing and cheerful ; but the resources of Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, Toronto, Niagara, and London — the towns in which barracks 
arc to be found — will be severely taxed to find accommodation, and, at 
first, it is not unlikely that we may hear of some minor inconveniences 
in consequence of the cram. Where timber is cheap, and saw-mills as 
thick as blackberries, the erection of wooden huts, furnished witlx 
American stoves and challenge-heaters, is only the work of a week or 
two ; and the contractor who publiehed his marvellous statement of th^ 
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time in which “ a vacant lot,” and some hundreds of unhewn logs, were 
converted into the ever-moinorable ball-room built for the Prince at 
Montreal, may still be in the land of the living, and, whether Canadian 
or American, probably open to a bargain I Barrack room was not easily 
found for the troops sent to Canada last summer by the Great Eastern ; 
but along the line of the railway any number of troops might be billeted 
at the towns of Belleville, Cobourg, Hamilton, Guelph, Galt, Goderich, 
and others, all west of a line drawn from the Georgian Bay, in rear of 
Toronto, to Kingston, at the entrance of the St. Lawrence, and all con- 
nected with head-quarters and each other by the wires of the Montreal 
Telegraph Company. By these means, at a day’s notice, they can be 
concentrated on any point where there is occasion for their services. 

And now for a word or two about the pastimes and amusements of a 
Canadian winter. Our soldiers will necessarily remain in the province 
one winter at least ; and wherever Englishmen go, sports and athletic 
exercises follow in their train. The races, paper hunts, and cricket- 
matches, which marked the spirit of our men before Sebastopol, may, in 
their way, be repeated out in Canada with tenfold opportunity. At 
Montreal there is a subscription pack of foxhounds, and the members of 
the club, not long ago, offered their services to General Williams, in the 
event of war, as a special body-guard. Their exploits in the chase are 
necessarily confined to the open weather in the fall and spring of the year. 
The province is entirely destitute of hedges, which will not stand the 
severity of the winter ; and the fields are bounded with snake fences,” 
or long rails of timber piled five feet high, and more, on two uprights 
running in a zig-zag direction : consequently, in hunting vernacular, it is 
a difficult country, and good nerve and a good timber jumper are indis- 
pensable. In weather too hard for hunting, sportsmen can console 
themselves with sleighing, and drive their horses with the Tandem Club. 
Snow roads are nothing like the “ high hard road ” of summer, and 
properly roughed and shod, horses tol^e no harm even on ice. At 
Kingston, it is a common thing to see trotting races, in light American 
sleigh -sulkie.s, over the ice between the town and Garden Island; and the 
ordinary winter passage of travellers between Kingston and New York 
is in a stage, which, for several months, is driven across the twelve miles 
of ice between the former place and Cape Vincent. Other resources for 
the energetic are — meetings of the snowshoo club, the curling sheds, 
skating rinks, or the more obstreperous pastime of taboggining. 

Of all these various and exciting amusements, we will endeavour to 
give our readers a concise account. 

Of course, the national game of old Scotia has been imported into a 
country where for five months in tlie year ice is the normal condition of 
all water, save that in the open lakes or at the bottom of a well. “ Keen 
curlers,” all attention to the exhortations of their “ skip,” toe the scratch 
in every town of the Canadas, with a skill and devotion worthy of the 
champion dis^ict north of the Tweed. In Canada, the curling-stones are 
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(to use an Irishism) made of wrought iron, usually painted to represent 
the colour of granite, and are found a great improvement on the stones 
proper usually seen in Scotland ; they are more evenly weighted, less 
cumbrous, find keep a truer “ turn ” up to the “ tee.” The game is 
played under long sheds, containing two or more parallel rinks, flooded by 
a hose attached to the nearest hydrant of the lire companies ; and the 
opening of the windows at night is quite sufficient to freeze the water 
solid to the bottom. The surface of the ice can, of course, be renewed 
at pleasure. The buildings are fitted with gas, and after the business of 
the day is over, dignified Scotch merchants, who have long lost the 
suppleness and activity of youth, betake themselves to the game of skill, 
and play it with advantage over younger competitors. The watching the 
great stones slide up the long vista of ice, to molce a cannon with the 
precreion of a billiard stroke, the ringing “ click ” of leas gentle conciu^ 
sioiis, the frantic sweeping ol iliose who wish to hurry their stones, the 
breathless anxiety with which the skip’s last shot is watched, as with a 
dexterous turn of the handle he sends his stone curling round intervening 
obstacles, and the heait\ mirth with which it is declared to be “in,” aro 
all features accounting for the good humour and popularity of the game. 
Atlantic voyagers, desirous of wiling away the long hours of the passage, 
amuse themselves with a game played upon the smooth deck of the 
steamer, in which Vv ooden “ sliufflcs ” are used instead of stones, but 
which is otherwise very simihir to curling. Upon these occasions, bets of 
bottled ale run liigli, and vary the speculation indulged in as to the day’s 
“run.” 

But curling is not the only amusement which can be followed, irre- 
spective of the daylight. Large circular buildings may be seen at Quebec, 
Montreal, and Toronto, with an open arena in the centre, and tiers of 
seats running round the sides, provided also with gas, and flooded and 
frozen in tlie same way that we have desciibed. TJiese are the skating 
clubs, where morning, afternoon, and evening, ladies and gentlemen may 
be seen combining the gaiety and evolutions of a ball-room with the 
out-door skill and activity of the most accomplished performers on the 
Serpentine. The officers not unfrequently enliven the scene with the 
music of a military band, and the beautifully-executed figures go merrily 
on. Under cover, and in a limited space, figure-shating, of course, 
becomes the fashion, and tyros, male and female, may be seen at peep of 
day hurrying to the rink, hoping that the wriggles and contortions which 
precede the acquirement of that ease and apparent absence of force, which 
mark a finished skater, may escape the observation of more experienced 
connoisseurs. The ladies, without adopting an ultra-Bloomer costume, 
diess for the occasion, and seem not unaware that the natural elegance of 
the movement enhances the personal charms for which Lower Canadians are 
so justly celebrated. Four months of certain ice every year render the use 
of skates quite universal in Canada, and ragged little urchins may even be 
seen “ striking out ” along the board pavements of the towns, with things 
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fastened on to their feet with string, which one day, perhaps, officiated as 
the backs of carving-knives. Though the lakes themselves are never 
frozen, the bays and harbours of towns in Upper Canada are crowded with 
skaters, and immense distances are sometimes traversed by those fond of 
adventure or notoriety. 

Snowshoeing is also productive of capital sport, though by no means 
so popular an amusement as the preceding. The exercise is very severe, 
and discomfiture so much more unpleasant than a fall on the ice, that 
many people lose heart at the outset, and declare they see no fun in it at 
all.- In Upper Canada the snowshoe is seldom absolutely necessary; 
though sportsmen in pursuit of moose and deer in the bush must have 
recourse to its use ; as also many persons living in northern settlements, 
where there is little traffic, and the roads are not kept worn by horses 
and sleigh-runners. A full-sized snowshoe is three and a half feet long, 
and at its greatest width sixteen inches wide, lozenge- shaped, and the 
weight of a pair should not exceed three pounds. The frame is of tough, 
light hickory, and covered with a network of deer-skin, of the same 
colour and texture as catgut ; the toe of the mocassin is thrust through a 
loop in the centre of the shoe, and kept in its place by thongs passing 
round the ankle. The shoe is lifted by the toe, the heel being free ; and 
the “ tail ’’ of the snow\shoe is never off the ground. The track ItA; behind 
this process of locomotion is the most curious ever beheld. A good walker 
can easily do his four miles an hour in them, when there is a good crust 
on the snow, and he has learnt to miss his ankle in passing one shoe over 
the other, llis danger is, lost in planting one foot he should not stop quite 
elcar of the other ; for in this case, "when he lifts for the next stop, a full is 
inevitable. Naturally enough, out shoot both hands for the purpose of 
saving himself, and down they go up to the armpits through the treache- 
rous surface of the snow. Cuffs, collars, and sleeve-linings become the 
receptacles of the frozen clement, wdiich melts at its leisure, to the 
grievous discomfiture of his inner man during the remainder of the w-alk. 
There he lies sprawling and struggling on his stomach, as helpless as a 
sheep on its back in a ditch. The toes of his shoes have run into the 
snow; one, perhaps, has come off, and down that leg goes, as far as is 
consistent with his formation as a bifurcated animal. A more pitiable 
condition cannot be imagined; and yet, strange to say, it is one more 
provocative of mirth than any it has been our misfortune to laugh at, 
when weeping, perhaps, would have been considered in better taste. 
Some few years ago, Dr. Rae, the famous Arctic explorer, walked in 
snowshocs from Hamilton to Toronto, a distance of forty miles, between 
breakfast and dinner. Active men can jump In them, and races are run 
every year for a silver cup, on the course of the Montreal Turf Club. 

Taboggining, the next amusement on our list, is suggestive of nothing 
but romps and tumbles, and “ muffining ” under difficulties. The taboggin 
is a very simple contrivance : two thin strips of pliable wood, each about 
a foot wide and ten feet long, are fitted together by a groove, and secured 
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by wooden cross-pieces ; two hickory rods are run along the inside edge ; 
the top end is bent down to the floor at both comers, and secured by 
thongs, to serve, as it were, for a splasliboard. The vehicle is then com- 
plete. Let the reader fancy himself at the top of Fort Henry, the day 
fine and frosty, his hair and whiskers white, as with a respectable old age, 
and each point of his moustache the base of an incipient iceberg. The 
hill is of the proverbial steepness of the side of a house, covered with 
glistening snow, and below him stretches a mile or two of ice, some two 
feet thick, with patches of snow drilled over its level bladk surface. He 
and his companions arc provided with taboggins, and half-a-doeon ladies 
are of the party ; for in Canada ladies are essential aocompaniments of 
merry-making both indoors and out. A favourable slide is chosen, which 
is considered none the worse for having two or three minor precipices in 
Its course to the icc. The steersmen of the party provide themselves with 
fchurt pointed pieces of stick, with which they shape their course down 
the slippery descent. A gentleman kneels down at the first taboggin ; 
holds it carefully to prevent a false start ; tucks in the lateral superfluities 
of dress belonging to the lady, who has seated herself in the prow of his 
ship with her feet pressing against the turned-up end ; cautiously seats him- 
self on the floor behind her, sticks in hand — a friendly shove, and they are 
offl Yes, off they go, acquiring greater speed with every yard, raising a 
cloud of snow with “ the digs” necessary to keep the taboggin straight 
before a clear channel is worn, shoot the little falls without mishap, and, 
afler dipping the base of the incline, are seen sailing along once more in a 
horizontal direction over the ice below. But every pleasure has its “ draw- 
back,” and so has taboggining; for the impetus lost, the party have to 
get out ; and putting himself into string traces attached to the front of the 
taboggin, the gentleman proceeds to drag “ Humpty-dumpty ” up again. 
As faithful chroniclers, we are obliged to add that unnecessary delay is 
often remarked in the ascent of “ self and partner ” to what lawyers 
call, the place of beginning. We have only described the descent 
of a skilled voyageur ; half the fun is in the amusing accidents of less 
skilful practitioners. The beginner digs too hard on one side, when round 
goes the head of the taboggin at a tangent to the other ; so to speak, it 
gets across the stream, and in obedience to the laws of gravity — though 
hardly with a grave demeanour — the pilot and his companion roll down 
the remainder of the hill, without their taboggin. A favourite place for 
this diversion, where it is carried on with small hand-sleighs, instead of 
taboggins, and is attended with considerable risk, is at the ice-cone 
fonned by the spray from the Falls of Montmorcnci, a few miles below 
Quebec. 

We put “ ice-boating ” last, but it is by no means least of winter 
amusements peculiar to the shores of Ontario. A triangular floor, capable 
of bearing some five or six persons in a recumbent position, is mounted 
on large iron skates, and is fitted with mast and sail in the bows. The 
triangle, if we may call it so, runs base forwards, and at each angle there 
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is a skate. The two forward ones are fixed straight, and parallel ; the one in 
the stem is worked with a tiller ; and the man at the helm, who has also 
the cleats of the mainsheet within his roach, has absolute command over 
tlie motion and direction of his vessel. These boats will go as close to 
the wind, and “ wear” and “ tack” in exactly the same way as a yacht. 
The two miles between the shore of Toronto and the opposite island have 
been done under four minutes, and very little wind insures a considerable 
speed. Danger and excitement often go hand in hand, and so it is with 
ice-boating, when open cracks and air-holes in the ice require the constant 
vigilance of all on board. Lying close to the surface, and watching the 
cracks and snow- patches as the boat flics on, there is, perhaps, the most 
appreciable sensation of velocity, without precipitation, ever felt by man. 
The passengers take turn about in steering; but there are not many 
competent or bold enough, either at Kingston or Toronto, to undertake 
the task. 

An enumeration of amusements, into which, at all events, our public 
schoolmen in the regiments will enter, with all the zest and vigour 
which characterized their encounters “ at the wall,” or their deeds in 
the “playing fields,” brings us to speak of the social qualities of Canadians. 
They will be found a gay and hospitable people, attached to the Crown of 
England, and warmly sympathising in all her interests and undertakings. 
It has been a too prevalent habit here at home to class the habits and 
customs of Canadians in the same long category with American pecu- 
liarities ; while some people, of average knowledge and attainments, have 
gone so far as to confound Canadians with the aborigines of the forest. 
For a long time this ignorance of the first colony of our empire was intel- 
ligible enough ; but of late years her generous subscription to the 
Patriotic Fund, her chivalrous enlistment of the 100th Regiment in the 
time of our necessity, the extraordinary success of her industrial pro- 
ductions exhibited at Paris, the magnificent welcome with which she 
received the Prince of Wales, and now for the third time her loyal alacrity 
to sliow a bold front to British enemies, — all point to Ctinada as demanding 
from the nations of Europe, and especially from ourselves, a due recognition 
of her political and commercial status among the nations of the world. 
The readiness of tlie Canadians to see the long frontier along which 
two-tliirds of them live converted into an Anglo-American battle-ground, 
W'as the more surprising, if we reflect on the relations existing between 
themselves and the States. Averse as they are to American rule, and 
superior as they think themselves to the foibles and peculiarities of the 
“ Yankee,” the intercourse between the two countries, public and private, 
h.^s for many years been one of the closest intimacy. The association of 
Americans with most of the great business speculations of the province's, 
has served to draw closer the ties of proximity and relationship. It is 
not too much to say that there is not a family of consequence in Canada, 
which, by intermarriage or otherwise, has not relatives or dear personal 
friends across the border. In Canada the extension of the franchise is 
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fast bringing a representative form of government to the verge of 
democracy ; and the institutions of both countries are in many points 
on a similar footing. The fear of constituents, and the pernicious system 
of pay for parliamentary services, are day by day bringing politics into 
greater disrepute ; and, as in America, mahy able, good, and conscientious 
men are kept from being of service to their country by the ill repute of 
those with whom they would have to consort. In respect to the civil war 
now raging in America, the feeling of Canada has been divided : though 
the taunts and threats of the Northern press have done ttiuch to {xromoto 
a sympathy for the South, and a fixed resolution, from to Sandt 

wich, to risk life and property in the vindication of what every Canadian 
calls “ Home.” 

The presence of a large number of troops will cause a great expen- 
diture of money, where money has been scarce since the troubles of ’57 ; 
public attention will have been called to the state of colonial defencas, and 
favour enlisted in behalf of the Intcr-eolonial Railway. These are advan- 
tages to set against the prospect of ivar and desolation — ^high prices and 
insecurity of property. The meritorious loyalty with which Canadians 
faced the latter contingencic.s demands any reward consistent with the 
observance of a wise colonial policy. Unassisted by an imperial grant, 
the Government of Canada subsidizes a line of ocean packets at an annual 
expense of 104,000/.; while it secs the Cunard line to Boston and New 
Yoik indebted for its existence to the patronage of English tax-payers. 
Moreover, in the celebrated Galway Company’s case, England evinced a 
disposition to help any project for Atlantic mail service, save only the 
very line to which she is most bound to furnish her countenance and 
assistance. Naturally enough Canadians view this conduct with jealousy 
and suspicion, though doubtless our Government has excellent reasons of 
its own for not complying with their request. 

The effect of civil war in America, though now injurious to Canadian 
trade, must eventually be favourable to emigration to our colonies ; so 
also the w'aste of capital, the depreciation of stocks, and the loss of men 
for military service, must ultimately favour Canadian competition in 
American markets. For many years to come emigrants will cease to 
seek a home in a country liable to internal discord, and so careless in its 
provocation of chastisement from the foreigner. The Canadian rebellion, 
and disturbances among the French in Lower Canada, have for years 
opei'ated against the settlement of the eastern townships south of Montreal 
— a part of the country as fertile as any, and close to the place of disem- 
barkation. Reasoning from analogy, we may predict that emigrants will 
understand the advantages of a peaceable country, and stay in it, in 
preference to hurrying through by rail, as they lately have done, to the 
prairie farms of Illinois and Iowa in the West. 
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KOSSING over Piccadilly at Hyde 
Park Corner, on a sultry summer’s 
afternoon, the traveller in London 
suddenly finds himself, as it were, 
becalmed after a storm. So great is 
the change from the roar and rattle, 
the crowd and confusion, the steam 
of omnibuses and cabs, and men 
and women that fill the length of 
Piccadilly and Knightsbridge, to the 
quiet, stately, wealthy, aristocratic 
and dull district known as Belgravia. 

This drawing is an attempt to represent a “ view ” of Belgravia about 
that time of the day when the nearest approach to movement and liveliness 
takes place. An easy, unrufiled calm seems to prevail everywhere. The 
sun shines oppressively, the pavement is hot, the blinds are all down, the 
houses witliin have a cool, shady, deserted look. Everybody — that is, the 
family — is out. Six-foot liveried, powdered domestics of the period, varied 
occasionally by a portly butler, sun themselves, mostly in couples, on 
almost every doorstep, and in attitudes more or less representative of 
elegance and dignity ; and there is an additional air of ease and inde 
pendeiice, and of being in complete possession, as it were, of the pre- 
mises for the time, from the circumstance that the inhabitants of the 
mansions arc, for the most part, out driving in their carriages or riding on 
horseback. 

Ever and anon a terrific volley of double knocks, seeming as if they 
would never cease, and suggesting to the listener the idea that the person 
performing on the knocker was suddenly gone out of his mind, breaks 
in upon the otherwise stillness of the scene, and indicates to the pa.saer-ljy 
that in all human probability one lady of fashion has left her card upon 
another lady of fasliion. 

The fashion for ladies of distinction out driving seems to be a 
recumbent posture, similar to that adopted by ordinary folks when in 
bed. The correct thing seems to be to lie fiat on the back amid the 
multitudinous robe which rises up and fills every nook and corner of 
the carriage, and which requires a good deal of tucking in on the part 
of the attendants to enable the door to shut; and above which the head of 
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the lady just bobs up, so to speak, above water. The chin is gene- 
rally worn in the air, and the parasol rises perpendicularly, like a little 
sail above the waves, or like a slim mushroom from the midst of 
the snowy mountain of muslin, or whatever the material of the dress 
may be. 

Pity, if you please, the youth with the languid air, who drives his 
cab so lazily that he scarcely has energy left to turn a comer. 

Sympathize, if you can, with the stooped, depressed-looking eques- 
trians, who are supposed to be taking exercise. 

And observe the young ladies not yet “ out,” in the garden of the 
sqiiare, some at play, others reading the mild emotional domestic novel, 
and not having found their lives as yet* a bore. 
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In fi late article on the Windliam case, The Times took occasion to give 
its innumerable readers one of those half-contemptuous, half-philosophical 
discourses in which it sometimes delights to assume to sweep away diffi- 
culties of all kinds, especially legal difficulties ; and to show that, by the 
help of a little of what is rather lightly called common sense, everything 
might be set to rights which appears at first sight startling or unjust. 
The general drift of the article was this : — Mr. Windham’s Commission of 
Lunacy is altogether an absurdity, and a scandal to the administration of 
the law. We are all, more or less, mad. Madness is entirely a question 
of degree. Eccentricity is only a mild form of the disease, and the 
difference between lunatics in tlie full legal sense and others is simply 
this — that lunatics carry their eccentricities so far that it becomes, on the 
whole, desirable, for themselves and the public at large, that they should 
be shut up. J\Iadness being so simjdc a matter, how absurd it is that the 
process of ascertaining the tact of its existence in a particular case should 
be so elaborate and expensive. Means are found for settling the question 
in a very summary and, on the whole, satisfactory manner in the ease of 
the ordinary lunatics who fill our county asylums. Why should the case 
of a gentleman be different ? and, above all, why should a process be 
adopted in his case which may, as the Windham inquiry proves, result in 
dividing amongst the lawyers the W'holc of the property, his capacity to 
manage which is the point at i.ssuc ? 

All these questions were pressed with the triumphant air which is 
natural to a writer who thinks it impossible tliat his questions should 
receive an answer. This cavalier and presumptuous way of treating 
really difficult and interesting questions is one of the ])rincipal drawbacks 
to the utility of journalism. It lends to make people unreasonably dis- 
contented with the w'orld in which they live, because it leads them to 
suppose that a much larger proportion of the evils under which they 
suffer are refeiable to the clumsiness of institutions, and a much smaller 
one to the inherent defects and difficulties of human nature, than is really 
the case. Fair consideration of the subject will show that, in truth, there 
is little to complain of in the arrangements made for ascertaining whether 
or not people are lunatic.s, and tliat both the enormous trouble and the 
immense expense of trying such questions out, are inevitable results oi 
the nature of tlie subject-matter of inquiry. 

The subject falls under three heads — the fact to be proved, tlie 
evidence by which it is to be proved, and the expenses of the process of 
proving it. First, as to the fact to be proved. The question before Com- 
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missions of Lunacy is always, or at least generally, tliis^Is the person 
in question so affected by disease that he is mentally incompetent to 
manage his person and his affairs, both or either ? To say that this is a 
question of degree, that all men are, to some extent, mad, that eccen- 
tricity is madness, and that some rough and ready way of drawing the 
line at which sanity ends and madness begins ought to be devised, because 
it is difficult to hit upon any precise and available dednition of madness, is 
an unwise, and, indeed, in an important sense, is a very dangerous doctrine. 
In the first place, it is altogether false in fact. It is easy to imagine 
cases in which a man might carry eccentricity to the utmost, aind yet be 
absolutely sane. Assume, for example, that a man had some strange 
taste about eating or drinking, such as a positive antipathy, say, to roast 
beef. Suppose that he could not endure the taste, the smell, or the sight 
of it, and always left the room when it appeared, would any one say 
that, if in every other paitiodar the man were perfectly consistent and 
regular in his conduct, this peculiarity eithei- constituted madness or 
formed a stop towards it ? Such a notion is monstrous, and its prevalence 
to any considciable extent would he a great evil, for it would tend 
rli I ectly to discourage anything like freedom or originality of character. 
Mr. Mills argues elaborately, in his Essay on Liberty^ to show how great 
the benefits are which eccentricity confers on mankind; and without 
going to quite tlie s'lmc longtli, it may be said that it is at once a poor 
thing, and hasty and unjust, to describe madness in terms which iden- 
tify it in principle with all the qualities by which eminent men are 
dii-tinguished from the mass of mankind. If eccentricity is madness 
merely bec.mse it is uncommon, is genius madness? Is a man mad 
because he is a great poet, or painter, or author ? Or, again, is physical 
deformity a sort of madness? It would seem so, if mere strangene.ss is 
the test; for it is quite as uncommon for a man to have more or fewer 
fingers or toes than his neighbours, as to have peculiar habits, tastes, or 
povrers. No doubt the exertion of trying to affix a clear meaning to such 
a word as Madness is considerable, and it is possible to represent all 
inquiry on the subject as fruitless, and as leading to mere metaphysical 
subtletie.s, unavailable for practical purposes; but this is an objection 
which it is possible to urge, and which continually is urged against all 
aoenrate thought whatever on all subjects, and it is impossible, if the 
subject is to be fully understood, to avoid some consideration of the 
question, What does madness mean, and what is it which people inquire 
into when they inquire whether or no a man is mad ? It may be all 
very well for a smart popular writer to say that all men are more or less 
mad, and that whether or no a person is to be deprived of the control of 
his person and property is merely a question of degree ; but if such a 
principle were really admitted and applied to the practical business of 
life, the consequences would be terrible. 

It must, no doubt, be admitted, and the admission explains the origin 
of such statements as that of The TimeSj that madness cannot be defined ; 
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but it is the common characteristic of almost all fallacies to confound 
together the words of which language consists and the things which those 
words denote. It does not follow that madness is not a real specific thing 
because it never has been defined, any more than it follows that a 
tree is not a real thing because the word Tree has never been defined. It 
would not follow that the thing denoted by the word Madness was not a 
distinct thing, even if it were admitted not only that it never has been, but 
also that it never will be defined. What is a reasonable doubt,” whether 
or not a man is guilty of a crime ? It is such a doubt as ovght to induce 
twelve men selected in a certain manner to hesitate in deciding that he is 
guilty. What is meant by the word ought ? It means that it would be 
generalhj beneficial to society if such doubts always existed under such cir- 
cumstances. And what, it may be asked, do you mean by “ generally 
beneficial to society ? ” The answer to that question would involve a 
whole theory of the scope and objects of human life. Thus, to give a 
definition of a reasonable doubt, a whole system of morals would be 
required ; yet who would deny that some doubts are reasonable and others 
not — that it would, for example, be utterly unreasonable to doubt twelve 
impartial witnesses who all swore that on a previous day they saw a 
given man at a given place, whilst it would be perfectly reasonable to 
doubt one deeply interesled person who said the very same thing, when 
he had a strong motive for saying it. 

The inference from this is, that the bare fact that language does not 
supply an exact description of a particular class of objects, with which 
they may be readily compared, is no proof at all that the objects denoted 
by particular words, such as “ madness,” or “ reasonable doubt,” have 
not in fact any distinguishing characteristics. The true mode of inquiry 
in all such cases is to try to find out by observation and comparison 
what those distinguishing characteristics arc. It is a very bad service to 
the cause of exact thought, or practical utility, to insist upon the inade- 
quacy of our current languMge as proof that the problems to which it 
points are in themselves insoluble. 

What, then, is madness ? In the first place, it is perfectly certain that it 
is a disease, and a specific — though, no doubt, an obscure and mysterious — 
disease. What then is a disease 7 Without affecting to give a scientific 
definition of it, the following description may be taken as not incorrect: — 
The human body is a mass of matter of vaiious kinds, disposed in a 
particular and most marvellous manner. This matter lives and moves. 
What these words mean we know most imperfectly, but at all events they 
denote this, that the dilferent Jiiembors of the body, the different parts of 
the matter of which it consists, have, to use the common expression, 
appropriate functions. They act upon each other in certain ways, and the 
general result of that interaction is the production and preservation of a 
slate of things which we call health and life. If any part of the body acts 
not in this, which may be called tlie normal, way, but in some other 
abnormal way, and if the result of tliat is to produce pain, the incapacity 
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of other members, and ultimately death, that abnormal action is a disease. 
Such is the body, and such its diseases ; but what is the mind ? Here 
again wc come upon a mj’stery of which no one has the solution, perhaps 
not even the key. What the words Mind, Soul, or Spirit denote, it is im- 
possible to say. There arc good reasons for believing that they denote 
something which may and will exist independently of the body as we 
see and feel it now ; but though this is the most important of all beliefs, 
and gives life its whole dignity and interest, it must not be allowed to 
obscure this other truth, that the operations of the mind are at present 
known to us exclusively through bodily functions. The expression of the 
face, the gestures of the body, the sounds made by the organs of speech, 
the impressions made on the eye by written or printed words, and other pro- 
cesses of tlio same kind, are the means, and tlie only means, by which tlie 
dearest friends can trace tlie oiicrations of each other’s minds, although 
they may feel convinced beyond the possibility of a doubt that what 
they are tracing is the operation of a mind, and not of a mere material 
org.an. 

Not only do all the operations of the mind — thought itself included— 
pass through the bodily organs, but they have another quality, which 
has often bc(’n contested, but which, nevertheless, unquestionably belongs 
to them, and that regularity.* Men think, feel, and act, not at random, 
but according to certain principles. They acknowledge the validity of 
the same kind of arguments ; they are pleased and pained by the same 
kind of occui rences; they keep in view the same sorts of objects, and try 
to attain them by the same sorts of means. This regularity is, no doubt, 
consistent Avith the utmost variety — a variety so infinitely complicated 
and diversified, that the very existence of the regularity which underlies, 
and enables us to understand it, has been and still is most pertinaciously 
and foolishly denied. Some men are wise, some foolish, some strong, 
some weak, some good, some bad. Their various tastes and powers arc 
mixed up in innumerable combinations, and produce such an infinite 
quantity of individual peculiarities, that no tAvo men are precisely alike, 
and that even those Avho resemble each otJier most closely (brothers, for 
example) interest us almost as much by their strange contrasts as by their 
equally strange resemblances. 

All this variety, however, depends upon the fundamental resemblance 
out of which it grows. If that did not exist, there would be no variety; 
for cuch man would be an isolated creature, independent of all the rest ; 
and we should no more think of remarking on their differences than aa'C 
think of observing that Homer’s Iliad is very dilTerent from a watch-key, 
or that there is no resemblance betAveen Westminster Hall and three 
o’clock in the afternoon. One or two illustrations of the substantial 


• On the regularity of mental operationw, and on the consistency of this with 
morality and responsibility, see two Essays on the “ Study of Histoiy,” in the CornhiU 
Magazine lor Juno and July, 18 t>l. 
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identity which is covered by this circumstantial variet}^, will explain one 
relation between them. All men dislike physical pain; yet no two 
men view it in precisely the same light, or behave in reference to it in 
precisely the same manner, or feel it in the same degree on the same 
occasions. A brave man will defy it, a timid man will crouch before 
the threat of it. A weak woman will often bear it with the sweetest 
resignation ; a strong man will constantly rage and fret under it, with 
an ptter forgetfulness of decency and self-respect. A mustard-poultice 
will be absolute torture to some persons in some states of health ; 
the extraction of a toenail will be matter of indifference to others, or 
even to the same person under different circumstances. 

So, again, all men love themselves ; but with some this self-love takes 
tho form of the vilest selfishness. With others, it is the foundation of the 
most exalted goodness and tho most sublime self-sacrifice, from a dis- 
interested wish for the welfare of others ; and between those two extremes 
are an infinite number of shades of temper and behaviour, all of which 
equally proceed from tlic common principle of self-love. 

It is conceivable — though as yet nothing of the kind has been done, 
or even attempted — that by careful investigation a complete account 
might be given of the common principles of human natute, so that men 
might be able to count up the roots out of which grow the infinite variety 
of human actions ; but, though this has not been done, and probably 
never will bo done completely, the general truth that there are such 
things as principles of human nature, and that those principles are, as far 
as we know, permanent and universal, is a*! well established as any other 
fact whatever. 

This fact is enough to enable ns, not indeed to give a definition, but 
to form a very distinct conception of what we mean by sanity and insanity. 
We do not mean by the one — as the writer in The Times seemed to think 
— deviation in any direction from the dead level of human nature. 
There is this, amongst other conclusive objections to such an opinion, 
that no such dead level exists. Human nature is infinitely various and 
complex, and it would be utterly impossible, if it were desirable, to 
specify any level on which all sane men are bound to stand. On the 
other hand, we do mean such an insensibility to the common principles of 
human conduct, caused by bodily disease, as renders a man incapable of 
managing either his person or his property, or both (if the question arises 
on a Commission of Lunacy) ; or of knowing right from wrong ; or of 
voluntary action (if the question arises on a criminal trial) ; or of under- 
standing and deliberating on the subject of a particular transaction (if the 
question arises in a specific civil suit — such, for example, as the validity of 
a contract or will, which is disputed on the ground of the insanity of 
the contractor or testator). 

Each of the parts of this description — for it has no claim to the 
precision of a definition — of the notion of madness which lawyers have 
adopted for practical purposes, deserves attention, and deserves also to be 
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attentively compared with the foregoing account of the nature of disease 
and the nature of human conduct. . 

In the first place, there must be an insensibility to the piinciples of 
human conduct. The general nature of these principles has been suffi- 
ciently explained already. The important thing to observe is their appli- 
cation to human conduct. Their recognition and practical adoption for 
the purpose of guiding conduct is perfectly consistent with any degree 
either of singularity, or of wickedness, or of folly. A man may have a 
sublime genius which raises him above the common level of humanity; 
he may, on the other hand, be a prey to wretched superstitions, like the 
fetl^li worshippers in Africa, or the believers in rapping spirits in our own 
country ; he may be able, like the calculating boy, to extract at sight the cube 
root of a number expressed by eight or nine figures ; or he may be unable, 
from sheer stiijjidity and inaftentiuii, to do a sum in long addition: in each 
of these cases he would be equally singular, and in each he might be equally 
sane, because ho would proceed upon the same general principles of thought 
and action, though ho would apply them in totally different ways, and with a 
different degree of faoilily. Jb'or example, the reason why the man of genius 
writes a poem or paints a luctui’c is, that he delights iu the exercise of his 
faculties, just as a doctor or a lawyer likes advising his clients or patients. 
Not one man in a century feels that particular delight which Sliakspeare 
felt when he completed King Lear ; but millions of men every day feel an 
analogous satisfaction of an humbler kind. Few people in this country 
would worship a figure made out of fish-bones and old rags, but thousands 
would feel afraid to cross a churchyard at night ; and the awe of the 
un‘'ecn, the feeling that wc are but atoms in an infinite universe, which 
may contain innumerable powers capable of hurting us, of which we 
know nothing, is one of the qualities which distinguish men from brute 
beasts. Thus it is not mere singularity in any shape — not the mere 
uncommoniicss of a man’s proceedings — which shows that he does not 
act on the common principles of action, any more than it is mere pecu- 
liarity in other things that makes him strange. A man might, and, in 
fact, all men do differ, possibly, from every one else in the W'orld — 
certainly from almost every one else — in innumerable particulars, without 
being at all extraordinary. Suppose, for example, there were a man who 
had a complexion slightly differing in shade, a voice slightly differing in 
accent, hair slightly differing in colour, and also in the number of the indi- 
vidual hairs, from all other men in the world, he would not of necessity 
be at all a singular man. A person who precisely resembled, say, a million 
other people in every one of these and innumerable other respects, but 
who differed from the rest of the species in perspiring like a dog, through 
his tongue only, would be far more remarkable. 

Having pointed out what is not madness, it is desirable to inquire W'liat 
it is. It is an insensibility to the general principles of human nature caused 
by disease. Dislike to pain is one of these principles. Suppose the case 
of a man who obviously felt pain, but, without any assignable reason 
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whatever, did not avoid it. Suppose he were to stick splinters under his 
nails, to gash himself with a knith) to handle burning coals, <&c., not from 
fanaticism or asceticism, like the Fakirs; not as a proof of hardihood, 
like the North American Indians ; nor from vanity, by way of displaying 
some abnormal bodily insensibility to sulTering ; but simply in a casual, 
unaccountable manner. Suppose that after inflicting the injury he gave 
all the signs of suffering, shrieking and writhing and so forth, but as soon 
as he had an opportunity, did the same thing again. Every one would say 
that this was a most unreasonable act ; and if it became ever so common, 
if it became epidemic, it would be regarded (even by those who did it, 
if they were sensible on other points) as an epidemic madness. Such 
Avas the vicAV actually taken of the practices of the Flag(‘llants, and of the 
dfjiicing and preaching manias Avhicli have occurred in different p.^rts 
of the world at different ages. These cases prove that an act is not mad 
because it is uncommon, or sane because it is common, but because it 
does or docs not denote an insensibility on the part of the agent to the 
common principles, practical and speculative, of human nature. 

Next, this insensibility must be caused by bodily disease. There are prin- 
cii)lc!5, both practical and speculative, to which a man may deaden himself 
without madness, simply by continued neglect of them. For example, the 
general principles of self-love and benevolence, as applied to moral 
obligations, are the great leading principles by Avhich all men ought to 
govern their conduct, and by which most men do so to a very considerable 
degree; but it is conceivable that, by a long course of Avickedness and 
folly, a man might so lose the habit of acting upon them as to become 
practically unconscious of their existence, and to act as if there Avere no 
such things in the Avorld as rigid and Avrong. This would not con.stitute 
madness, bnt only desperate and hardened Avickedness, which is altogether 
another thing. If, hoAvever, a man Avho had ahvays acted well up to 
a certain point, Avere suddenly to fall ill, and if, after his illness had 
subsisted for some time, he Avere to become apparently altogether 
unconscious to all the principles Avhich he had. acted on before, and were 
to shoAv no sense of the difference between good and evil ; and if it were 
an observed fact than men Avho suffered under such illnesses often fell into 
such a state ; it Avould be highly probable that in the particular case the 
madness caused the iusoiisibility, and that it was a case of madness, and 
not of Avickedness. 

Lastly, the question of degree has always to be considered when 
madness is made the subject of legal inquiry. It is not enough to 
shoAv that a man is mad in general, but, before the fact of his madness can 
be of any legal importance, he must be shown to be so mad that in h’s 
particular case certain special results have actually folloAved. The best 
established and most familiar illustration of this is the case of crime. It 
has been laid down repeatedly, and is now perfectly well settled, that 
when a man is accused of a crime, the questions to be considered are 
these : Did he break the law ? Did he know he was doing wrong ? 
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Could he help it ? If these three questions are answered in the affirmative, 
the question whether he was or was not sane becomes immaterial; and, 
indeed, at any stage in the inquiry, it is relevant only because it affords 
evidence by which the jury may be guided in answering the other 
questions, or some of them. 

Thus the three questions which arise in considering the sanity of 
any particular person for any legal purpose are these : — Does he act and 
think upon the same general principles as other men? If n(rt, is his 
insensibility to the principles on which other men act and think caused 
by bodily disease ? If so, is the disturbance so great as to produce the 
eflcct required to be produced with reference to the particular subject- 
matter of inquiry ? It is easy to deride or slur over the speculations 
unon which these conclusions aro founded, and, by confident assertionSi 
which appear by their verv confidence to claim for those who use them 
an exclusive title to common sense, to make out that the whole question 
is one which can be disposed of in a few words, and which requires 
nothing more than the use of particular shrewdness for its solution. This 
a great mibbike. 'I'he solution of such questions will never be practi- 
cally satisfactory, and will often work most intolerable wrong unless those 
who preside over their decision have a ical grasp of the principles on 
which their solution must depend. 

This introduces the question of evidence. On what gi'ounds ought 
we to infer that a man is insensible to the ordinary principles of thought 
and conduct, that tliis insensibility is caused by disease, and that it is 
Great enough to prevent him from managing his person or his affairs? 
To this, as to all other questions of evidence, no precise answer can be 
given. On what evidence ought a jury to believe that a man picked a 
pocket, or committed a forgery ? It is impossible to go beyond generali- 
ties, but this may be said, — they will never decide the question satis- 
fcictoi ily unless they know clearly what it is that they are to decide. The 
foregoing observations lay the foundation for some observations on this 
point. The difficulty with which a jury on a Commission of Lunacy 
have to contend, is that they are deciding, not as common-sense scepticism 
is in the habit of saying, a question of degi-ee, but a question of kind, 
which is very easily represented as a question of degree. The external 
conduct of a madman, a fool, and a desperate villain, have many features 
of resemblance, but the state of the three men’s minds is as different as 
possible; and what the jury have to say is, which of three causes, any 
one of which may have produced a given result, did in fact produce it. One 
great assistance in discharging this duty is to consider where the burden 
of proof lies. It is almost always on those who allege madness. If a man 
commits what isprimd fade a ciime, he is presumed to be sane, and must 
prove himself mad before he can escape. If it is desired to deprive a man 
of his property and freedom, those who wish to do so must prove 
him mad, and he need prove nothing at all unless he chooses to do 
so. In order to prove madness, it is necessary not only to show con- 
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duct consistent 'with madness, but also to go farther, and show conduct 
inconsistent with sanity. If this is done, subsidiary evidence becomes 
superfluous. If it is not done, it is impertinent. In most cases, 
therefore, an enormous mass of evidence usutilly produced on such occa- 
sions is in reality altogether beside the mark. The question always is, 
whether the man’s principles of thought and conduct were the same with 
those of other people. This question is hardly afiected by showing that 
his practice was peculiar. 

For example : a man makes wildly extravagant presents to his mis- 
tress. No doubt tliat is consistent with madness ; but it is also consistent 
with mere weakness. He is guilty of shameless indecency and black- 
guardism. The same remark applies to that. Nine-tenths of the evidence 
given in the disgusting case which wjis recently paraded before the public 
for nearly a month falls under exactly the same principle. The conduct 
imputed to the miserable creature whose infirmities so long disgusted all 
the newspaper readers in the kingdom was like the conduct of a madman, 
but it did not in itself prove madness. The limits of folly and bad man- 
ners are almost immeasurable, and almost all that Mr. Windham did 
was what any ill-bred and ill-conducted youth might do, and what scores 
of such youths have done a thousand times before. Clear proof of a single 
well-marked delusion, or of downright insensibility to any of the prin- 
ciples by which good men and bad, wise men and fools, all govern their 
conduct more or less skilfully and consistently, would have outweighed 
ten times as much evidence as was actually given, immeasurable as it was 
in amount. 

The evidence which is thus required as to the character of the con- 
duct of a supposed lunatic is only one step towards completing the case. 
It is necessary to go further, and to show that bodily disease is the cause 
of it. Even when, by the application of the principle just explained, the 
relevancy of the evidence given has been sifted, when so much of it as is 
really irrelevant ba.s been rejected, it may still be a most difficult question 
whether the residue which is relevant is to be taken as proof of madness 
or merely of hardened wickedness. Madness is, in all probability, a 
specific disease, which deranges in some unknown way those functions of 
the body by which the mind acts and communicates its thoughts to other 
minds. What that specific disease is, no one knows. Suppose, for the 
sake merely of illustration, and in order to use definite terms, that it is an 
obscure inflammation of the brain, or of some part of it, and substitute 
for the word “ madness " the words ** obscure inflammation of the brain." 
The questions to be answered will then be as follows : Whether A B is inca- 
pable of managing his affairs, by reason of an insensibility to the common 
principles of human nature produced by an obscure inflammation of the 
brain ? The evidence is that A B does, in fact, mismanage all his affairs, 
and that he does so because his conduct has no reference at all to those 
elementary principles of prudence and morals which men in general 
recognize — ^good men as their judges, bad men as principles which are in 
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point of fact establisbed, and which must in various ways be recogniz^ 
and respected. The cft^stion still undecided, and on which the jury have 
to pronounce, is whether this state of things is caused by obscure inflam- 
mation of the brain? If it is, the man is to be found a lunatic. If 
not, not. 

The difficulty of the case is twofold. In the first place the elementary 
principles of prudence and morals, though no doubt real, are ill-defined. 
No one has ever yet succeeded in giving a perfectly satisfiuctOJry account of 
them. In the next place, the very existence of the obscure Jttflammation 
of the brain is an open question : — effects are very imperf^tly Under- 
stood ; its nature is not understood at all, and the resuHa which it ia 
supposed to produce may generally be referred in whole or in part to 
o^lior causes. In short. Hie question which the jury have to tiy is 
whether an indefinite effect iMf. been produced by a hypothetical cause; 
and there is, of course, a strong temptation to say that such a question is 
altogether insoluble, and ought not to be tried at all, or at least not by 
such a body. 

Such a result is simply intolerable. Commissions of Lunacy there 
must be, for lunatics cannot be left at large, and no one who knows any- 
thing of the adriMiiistrjtion of justice, and of the crotchets and bias of 
sldlled witnesses, would ever listen for an instant to the proposal to put 
the liberty and property of suspected lunatics at the mercy of a set of mad 
doctors. Either they would shut up every one who was extravagant and 
vicious, or else they would fall into radical dissension, each man standing 
up for his own theory. In cither case, the security to the public would 
be utterly destroyed. Who would refer a point of doctrine to a jury of 
divines ? Dr. Lushington’s decision on the orthodoxy of the Essays and 
Eeviews is sure to command respect, whatever it may be ; but if the bishops 
were allowed to judge of heresy, they would eithei condemn without 
mercy, or fight between themselves like Kilkenny cats. 

The difficulty, then, is a real one. It must be dealt with, and it must 
be dealt with by an unprofessional tribunal of some sort. How are thejr 
to deal with it ? They must deal with it under the disadvantages which 
the imperfect state of science at present imposes. They must give to a 
great many persons whom there are strong grounds to conjecture to be 
more or less under the influence of the specific disease called madness, 
whatever that may be, the benefit of a doubt. That is the real result of 
the whole inquiry ; but it is a result which cannot possibly be reached if 
the public get inoculated with the notion that madness is a mere question 
of degree; that a madman is nothing else than a person who is in a 
minority of one; and that if strict justice bad been done, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Newton, would have each been confined in Bedlam, for 
having thoughts which occurred to no one else before them. 

It is, no doubt, i consequence from this that a considerable number 
of persons, whom it might be very proper to put into a lunatic asylum,will 
be allowed to squander their money and pester their friends and society 
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at large witL their folly and vice ; but this is an unavoidable «evil. It is 
part of tlie price which we pay for our individual liberty, and after all, it 
is not a very heavy one, and it is one which the growth of science will 
certainly diminish and possibly will ultimately remove. Suppose, for 
example, that in the course of time the specific nature of madness should 
be discovered, and symptoms should be detected affording an infallible test 
of its existence. Assume, for the sake of illustration, that it could be 
shown to demonstration that madness is caused by some morbid condition 
of the spinal marrow, and suppose it were also shown that wherever that 
condition existed a certain mark was produced on the finger nails. Then, 
when the question was whether a man was unable, or merely unwilling, 
to manage his affairs properly, the question would be settled at once by 
the inspection of his hands. Of course there is no sort of reason to 
suppose that any test of the sort wdll ever be discovered ; but there is 
every reason to hope that the notions of scientific men on the subject will 
become more fixed and definite as time goes on and w'ell-digested expe- 
rience accumulates ; and it is not impossible that they may ultimately be 
able to speak with ns much confidence of the existence of madness in a 
paiticular case, and of the degree in which it has interfered with the 
mental processes of the person affected, as tliey can show at present in 
speaking of scarlet-fever or small-pox, or in discriminating between 
weakness and delirium. Till that is the case it is hopeless to try to make 
an obscure question clear and easy by devising new modes of discus- 
sion. The defect is not in the definition, or rather description of madness, 
nor in the tribunal w’hich is to decide it, but in the evidence by which its 
existence is to be proved. Where evidence is capable of several con- 
st! uctions people must do as well as they can, but no rearrangement of 
tlicir modes of decision will enable them to give satisfactory judgments in 
all cases. 

The last matter to be considered in reference to Commissions of Lunacy 
is their expense. The monstrous costliness of the Windham in miry has 
not unnaturally attracted great attention, and it is said with much plausi- 
bility that Bucli inquiries are like the famous case of the oyster, in which 
the plaintiff recovered one shell and the defendant the other, whilst the 
lawycis absorbed the contents. There is some truth in this, but there is 
a great deal of error, and it is an error which is greatly aggravated by the 
liasfy, noisy way in which the real difficulties of th'» matter are pooh- 
poohed by those w'ho speak of madness as a question of degree, and of 
eccentricity as being “ unquestionably ” a mild form of madness. 

The expenses consist of three main items, — counsel’s fees, the ‘expenses 
of w itnesscs, and the attorneys’ bills. As to tlie counsel’s fe^s, it is a 
mere question of supply and demand. It is said, that in the Windham 
case, an eminent member of the bar was offered a fee of 500 guineas, with 
refresliers of 50 guineas a-day during the inquiry, and that he" reused to 
take it on the ground that it was not worth his while. If a man chooses 
to employ highly skilled labour, he must pay the market price for it. 
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Tlier6 arc scores of barristers who would have joyfully accepted a tenth 
part of the sums mentioned, and it was a question for the parties con- 
cerned, and for them alone, whether they would make the one offer or 
the other. As to the expenses of witnesses, the same remark applies. 
If a doctor in large practice is to be brought 100 miles from his homo 
'and his patients, and to be imprisoned for a fortnight or three weeks in a 
wretched court for the purpose of saying that Mr. Windham dobbeiedi 
of course he must be paid for it. If those who set the inquiry on foot 
think such a piece of evidence ’’jorth such a price, that Is. a matter 
exclusively for them. If a man likes to light his candles with hank notes, 
the bank will be much obliged to him, and nobody except himself will be 
any the worse. With regard to the attorneys* bills, the ease is even 
stronger : they are subject to taxation by public officers appointed fof 
that purpose, who are pcifeetly competent to sec whether the changes 
made really represent woik done. It must be added, that the expense of 
such proceedings is a matter of absolute indifference to the public at large. 
If Mr. Windham’s estates were swallowed up by an earthquake, no doubt 
the English nation would be a great loser ; but if tho 250,0001., which 
they arc said to be worth, is cut up into slices of 5001. and 1,0001., and 
handed round t'^ a number of barristers, attorneys, doctors, railway guards, 
and others, the operation might possibly be for the public advantage. It 
certainly would not diminish the national wealth. There arc plenty of 
country gentlemen in the world, and if the Windham family should lose 
that honouiuble position, the English nation would survive the loss. 

The real truth — and it is a truth which people are wonderfully slow 
to grasp — is that the expense of litigation under our present system 
depends almost entirely on the litigants. As far as the public arc con- 
ce uod, the administration of justice is nearly gratuitous. If a man 
chooses to conduct his own cause — if he calls no witnesses and employs 
no attorney — he may try an action without paying more than two or 
three pounds. Few men, of course, have the necessary leisure, know- 
ledge, and confidence, to do this, and they have accordingly to pay those 
whose business it is to act for them, but just in the same way they pay 
thC'idoctor, and (but for the Established Church) would have to pay the 
clergyman ; and the rate of payment depends, like the price of sdl other 
commodities, upon supply and demand. 

No doubt if the inquiry into a man’s sanity were conducted, not by 
those who are interested in maintaining or in contesting it, but by the 
public, at the public expense, it might be done far more cheaply ; but 
such a course oi conduct would be utterly at variance with the funda- 
mental principles of the administration of justice in this country. In 
every department of the law our maxim is, Vigilantihus^ non dormientihus^ 
leges sxibscrvmnt. Law is private war. A man who wants to bring an 
action must bring it for himself; even if ho wishes to prosecute a criminal 
he must do it for himself. There is no public officer to do it for him. 

^deprive a man of the right of defending his own liberty and property 
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in his own way and by his own agents, would be, and be felt to be, a 
monstrous act of tyranny ; and if he is allowed to do so at all, he must 
be allowed to do so as expensively as he pleases. 

It has been asked how is the matter managed with paupers, and why 
should there be one law for the rich and another for the poor ? The 
answer is, that the most wretched pauper in England may, if he pleases, 
demand that his insanity shall be established before a jury, just like 
Mr. Windham, but that as it is seldom worth while to lock him up, unless 
he is mad beyond all possibility of dispute, it hardly ever is worth his 
while to make the demand. 

Of course these observations are subject to qualification as to details. 
The court has already some power over the costs of the inquiry. It 
might, perhaps, be advantageously trusted with more. There would 
be no difficulty or impropriety in giving a somewhat stringent and 
peremptory discretion to the Master as to the propriety of calling par- 
ticular witnesses. He might be allowed to say, ‘ Whatever may be the 
result of the cause, you who have called this witness must pay for him, 
and not the other side.’ How far he has that power at present, and how 
it might be enlarged, are questions of technical detail unsuited for these 
pages. 
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CIIAPTi:U XX. 

FlOTIENCE and IIETl PllOPTIET. 

It was d rowing towards evening, as two travellers, approaching Florence 
from the Ronth, checked their course on the summit of one of the circle of 
hills which command a view of the city, and seemed to look down upon it 
ndniiration. One of the^c was our old friend Father Antonio, and 
Ihe other the cavalier. 'II tujiner was mounted on an ambling mule, 
whose easy j.aces suited well ’v.itli his meditative habits; while the other 
reined in a high -mettled steed, who, though now somewhat jaded under 
Ihe fatigue of a long ion m sho-wed by series of lillle lively motions of 
hb oars and tail, and tiy jiawing the ground impatiently, that he had the 
incOiiinslib'e •'^ock of spirits which goes with good blood. 

TIk'u* slie in's, iny Floience,” said the monk, stretching his hands 
out witli enthi’/ i in “Is she not, iudei'd, a sheltered lily growing fair 
among the hollows ot Ihe mountains i Lillle she may be, sir, compared to 
old IJoinc ; but every inch of her is a gem, — every inch I” 

And, in truth, the scene was worthy the artist’s enthusiasm. All the 
overhanging hills that encircle the city with their silvery olive-gardens 
and their pt aid- white villas were now lighted np Avilh evening glory. 
'Idle ol<l gray walls of the convents of San Miiiiato and the Monte Oliveto 
were touched willi yellow^ hght, and even the black obelisks of the 
CA presses in their cemeteries had here and there ctreaka and dots of 
bill iii. lied gold, /luttcriug like bright birdp among their gloomy branthes. 
Udic dlslant snow-peaks of the Apennines, Avhieh even in spidng long Avear 
their icy mantles, weie shimmering and changing like opal, with tints of 
violet preen, blue, and rose, blended in i’lexpri ssiblc soltncss by that 
dreamy haze Avhieh foiins the peculiar feature of Italian skies. 

In this loving embrace of mountains lay the city, divided by the Arno 
as by a line of rosy crystal barred by the graceful ai-hes of its bridges. 
Amid the crow el of palaces, spires, and tOAvers, rose central and con- 
Rpicuons the great Duomo, just crowned Avitli that magnificent dome 
Avhich Avas then considcrcel a novelty and a marvel in architecture, 
and Avhich Michael Angelo looked longingly back upon Avhen he was 
going to Rome to build that more Avondrous cupola of Saint Peter’s. 
'V\ bite and stately by its side shot up the airy shaft of the Campanile ; 
and the violet vapour swathing the whole city in a tender indistinctness, 
these two striking ('bjects, rising by their magnitude far above it, seemed 
to stand alone in a sort of airy grandeur. 

And now the bells of the churches were sounding the Ave Marin, 
VOL. V.— NO. 20. 12. 
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the monk and the cavalier bent low in their saddles, and seemed to join 
devoutly in the worship of the hour. 

When Father Antonio left Sorrento in company with the cavalier, it 
was the intention of the latter to go with him only so far as their respective 
routes sliould lie together. The band under the command of Agostino 
was posted in a ruined fortress in one of those airily perched old mountain 
towns which form so picturesque and characteristic a feature of the 
Italian landscape. But before they reached this spot, the simple, poetic, 
guileless monk, with his fresh artistic nature, had so won upon the mind 
of his travelling companion that a most enthusiastic friendship had sprung 
up between them, and Agostino could not find it in his heart at once to 
separate from him. Tempest-tossed and homeless, burning with a sense 
of wiong, alienated from the faith of his fathers through his intellect and 
moral sense, yet clinging to it with his memory and imagination, he found 
in tlie tender devotional fervour of the artist monk a reconciling and 
healing power. He shared, too, in no small degree, the feelings which 
now possessed the breast of his companion for the great reformer, whose 
purpose seemed to meditate nothing less than restoring the Church of 
Italy to the primitive apostolic simplicity; he longed to listen to the 
eloquence of which he had hcaid so much. Then, too, he had thoughts 
that but vaguely shaped themselves in his mind. This nol)le man, 
so brave and courageous, mejiaccd by the forces of a cruel tyranny, 
might he not need the protection of a good sword? lie recollected, 
too, that he had an uncle higli in the favour of the King of France, to 
whom ho had written a full account of his own situation. Might he 
not be of use in urging this uncle to induce the French King to throw 
before Savonarola the hliicld of his protection ? At all events, he entered 
F’lorcnce this evening with tlie burning zeal of a young neophyte who 
hopes to eflect sometliiiig Iiimself for a glorious and sacred cause embodied 
in a leader who commands his deepest veneration. 

“ My son,” said Father Antonio, as they raised their heads after the 
evening prayer, “ I am at this time like a man who, having long been away 
from his home, fears, on returning, that he shall hear some evil tidings of 
those he hath left. I long, yet dread, to go to my dear Father Girolamo 
and the beloved brothers in our house. There is a presage that lies heavy 
on my heart, so that I cannot shake it off. Look at our glorious old 
Duomo ; doth she not sit there among the houses and palaces as a queen- 
mother among nations, worthy, in her greatness and beauty, to represent 
the Church of the New Jerusalem, the ‘Bride of the Lord? Ah, I have 
seen it thronged with the multitude who came to crave the bread of life 
from our master ! ” 

“ Courage, my friend 1 " said Agostino ; “it cannot be tliat Florence 
will suffer her pride and glory to be trodden down. Let us hasten on, for 
the shades of evening are coining fast, and there is a keen wind sweeping 
down from your snowy mountains.” 

And the two soon found tbemselYes plunging into the shadows of the 
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streets, threading their devious way to the convent. At length they drew 
up before a dark wall, ^7liere the Father Antonio rang a bell. A door was 
immediately opened, a cowled head appeared, and a cautious voice asked — 
“ Who is there ? ” 

“Ah, is that you, good Brother Angelo?’* replied Father Antonio, 
cheerily. 

“ And is it you, dear Brother Antonio ? Come in I come in I ” was 
the cordial response, as the two passed into the court; “ truly, it will make 
all our hearts leap to see you.” 

“And, Angelo, how is our dear father? I have been so anxious 
about him I ” 

“ Oh, fear not ! — ^he sustains himself in God, and is full of sweetness to 
us all.” 

“ But do the people stand oy him, Angelo, and the Signorla? ” 

“Ho has strung friends as yet, but his enemies arc like ravening 
wolves. The Pope hath set on the Franciscans, and they hunt him as 
dogs do a good stag. But whom have you here with you?" added the 
monk, raising the torch and regarding the knight. 

“ Fear him not; he is a brave knight and good Christian, who comes 
to offer his sword to our father and seek his counsels." 

“ He shall be W( Iconic,” said the porter, cheerfully. “We will have 
you into the refectory forthwith, for you must be hungry.” 

The young cavalier, following the dickering torch of his conductor, had 
only a dim notion of long cloistered corridors, from wdnch now and then, 
as the light flared by, came a golden gleam from some quaint old painting, 
where the pure angel forms of Angelico stood in the gravity of an immortal 
3 outh, or the Madonna, like a bending lily, awaited the message of Heaven ; 
but when they entered the refectory, a cheerful voice addressed them, and 
Fathci Antonio was clasped in the embrace of the Father so much beloved. 

“ Welcome, welcome, my dear sou ! ” said that rich voice, which had 
thrilled so many thousand Italian hearts with its music. “ So you are 
come back to the fold again. How goes the good woik of the Lord ?" 

“Well, everywhere,” said Father Antonio ; and then, recollecting his 
young friend, he suddenly turned and said — “ Let me present you one 
sou who comes to seek your instructions — the young Signor Agostino, of 
the noble house of Sarelli.” 

The Superior turned to Agostino with a movement full of a generous 
frankness, and waniily extended his hand, at the same lime fixing upon 
him the glance of his large, deep blue eyes, which might have been 
mistaken for black, so great was their depth and brilliancy. Agostino 
surveyed his new acquaintance with that mingling of ingenuous respect 
and curiosity with which an ardent young man would regard the most 
distinguished leader of his age, and felt drawn to him by the influence of 
a vital cordiality such as one can feel better than describe. 

“ You have ridden far to-day, my son ; you must be weary,” said the 
Superior, affably ; “ but here you must feel yourself at home ; command 

12—2 
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us in anylliing Ave c.in do for you. The brothers will attend to those 
refreshments which are needed after so long a journey ; and when 
you have rested and Bupped, we ehall hope to sec you a little more 
quietly.” 

So saying, he signed to one or two brothers who stood by, and, com- 
mending the travellers to their care, left the apartment. In a few 
moments a table Was spre-ad tvith a plain and wholesome repast, to 
wdiich the two travellers sat down with appetites sharpened by their long 
jonviiey. During the supper, the brothers of the convent, among whom 
Father Antonio had always been a favourite, crowded around him in a 
sUitc of eager excitement. 

“ You should have been here the last week,” said one ; “ such a 
turmoil as we have been in !” 

There hath been a whirlwind of preaching here and there,” said 
another, “ in the Duoino, and Sjinta Croce, and San Lorenzo ; and they 
have battled to and fro, and all the city is full of it.” 

“ Toll liim about yesterday, about the ordeal,” shouted a third. 

Two or three voices look up the story at once, and began to tell it, 
all the others correcting, contradicting, or adding incidents. From the 
confused fragments licre and there Agostino gathered that there had been 
on the day before a popular spcetacle in the grand piazza, in which, 
according to an old superstition of the Middle Ages, FiA Girolamo Savo- 
narola and his op])onents were ex^ieetcd to prove the truth of their words 
by passing unliurt tliroiigb the lire ; that two immense ])ilcs of combus- 
tibles had been oonslructod with anttrrow ])nssago between, and the whole 
magistracy of the city convened, and a ilirong of tlio populace, eager for 
the excitement of the spectacle ; that the day liad' been spent in discus- 
sions, and scruples, and preliminaries; and tliat, finally, in the afternoon, 
a violent storm of rain arising had dispersed the multitude and put a stop 
to the whole cxliihilion. 

“But tlic jicople are not satisfied,” said Fatlier Angelo ; “ and there 
arc enough inisehicf-makcra among them to throw all the blame on our 
f'llher." 

“ Yes,” said one, “ they say he wanted to burn the Holy Sacrament, 
Ix'causo he Avas going to t.ake it Avith him into the fire.” 

“ As if it could burn !” exclaimed another voice. 

“ iL would lo all biiinan ap])carance, I fliip])oso,” suggested a third. 

“ Any way,” put in a fourth, “ there is some mischief brcAving ; for 
friend Prospero llondinelli, just come in, says that when he came past the 
Diiomo he suav people gathering, and litard tlieni threatening us. There 
Averc as many ns two hundred, lie thought.” 

“ Wc ouglit to tell Father Girolamo,” exclaimed several voices. 

“ Oh, he A\ill not be disturbed !” interposed Father Angelo. “ Since 
these doings, ho hath been in prayer in the chapter-room before the 
blessed Angelico’s picture of the Cross. When Ave Avould talk Avith him 
of these things, he Av.'ives ns aAvay, and says only, * I am Aveary.’ ” 
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“ He bade me come to him after supper,” said Father Antonio. “J 
will talk with him.” 

“ Do BO, — that is right,” responded two or three eager voices, as the 
monk and Agostino, having finhlicd their repast, argse to be conducted to 
the presence of the father. 


CHAPTER XXr. 

The Attack on San Marco. 

Tiiev found Savonarola in a large and dimly-lighted apartment, sitting 
absorbed in conteinplation before a picture of the Crucifixion by Fr^ 
Anoelico ; which, Avliatcver might be its defects of drawing and per- 
speetivc, has an intense cainr'-tncbs of feeling, and, though faded and 
dininicd by the lapse of centuries, still stirs in some laint degree even the 
iiK-iloru (likttoiti. In our day such jnctiiies arc visiltd by tourists witli 
red guide-books in their li inds, who survey them in tlie intervals of careless 
cou\ erMtioii ; but they were painted by the devout artist on bis knees, 
uecpiiig and praying as ho worked, and the sight of them was accepted 
by &im])lc-beartcd Christians as a perpetual Baeraincnt of the eye. So 
absorbed was the father in the contemplation of this i)icture, that he 
did not licar the appj'oaching footsteps of the knight and monk. When 
at last they came so near as almost to touch him, ho suddenly looked up, 
his C)C8 full of tears. He rose, and, pointing with a mute ’gesture toward 
the painting, said : 

“ There is more in that than in all Michael Angelo Buonarotti hath 
done y(t, though he bo a God-fearing }outli; more than all the heathen 
marbles in Loienzo’s gardens. Sit down with me liere. I have to come 
here ofteii, where I can refresh my courage.” 

The monk and knight seated themselves, tlie latter with his attention 
riveted on the remarkable man bcfoie him. The lineaments of Savo- 
narola are familiar to us in many paintings and medallions ; these, 
however, fail to impart what must have been the effect of his personal 
presence, which drew all hearts to him in his day. TJie knight saw a 
man of middle age, of elastic, well-knit figure, and a flcxilnlity and grace 
of motion which seemed to make every nerve, even to his finger-ends, 
vital -with the expression of his soul. * The close-ohaven crown, and the 
simple Iblds of his white Dominican robe, gave a severe and statuesque 
simplicity to the lines of bis figure. Ilis head and face, like those of 
most of the men of genius whom modern Italy has produced, were so 
strongly cast in the antique mould as to leave no doubt of the identity of 
modern Italian blood with tliat of the great men of ancient Italy. His 
low, broad forehead, prominent Roman nose, well-cut yet fully outlined 
lips, and strong, finely-moulded jaw and chin, denoted the old Roman 
vigour and energy, while the flexible delicacy of the muscles of his face 
and figuie gave an inexpressible fascination to his appearance. Every 
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emotion and changing thought seemed to flutter and tremble over his 
countenance as tlie shadow of leaves over sunny water. His eye had a 
wonderful dilating power, and when ho was excited seemed to emit 
sparks of light; and the delicate and melodious inflections of his voice 
were capable of expressing the whole range of human feeling, whether 
playful and tender or denunciatory and terrible. Yet, when in repose 
among his friends, he had an almost child-like simplicity and guilclcss- 
ncss of manner, which drew the heart by an irresistible attraction. At 
this moine'iiL it was easy to sec by his pale cheek and haggard lines of 
his face tliat ho had been passing through severe struggles ; but his mind 
seemed staid on some invisible centre, in a solemn and mournful calm. 

“ Come, tell me something of the good works of the Lord in our Italy, 
brotlicr,” he said, with a smile which was almost playful in its bright- 
ness. “ You have been through all the lowly places of the land, carrying 
our Lord’s bread to the poor, and repairing and beautifying slirines and 
altars by the noble gift that is in you.” 

“ Yes, father,” replied the monk. I have had precious seasons of 
preaching and confessing, and have "worked in blessedness many days, 
restoring and beautifying the holy pictures .and statues.” 

“What think yon, brother, arc all these doing now?” the Superior 
asked, pointing to the saints in the picture. “ They see clearly through 
our darkness.” Then, rising up, he added, solemnly: “Whatever man 
may say or do^ it is enough for me to feel that my dearest Lord and Ilis 
bles-scd Mother, and all the holy archangels, the martyis, and prophets, 
and fipostlcs, are uitli me. The end is coming.” 

At this moment a monk rushed into the room with a face expres'^ive 
of the utmost terror, and called out, — “ Father, wliat shall we do ? The 
mob are surrounding the convent ! Hark ! hear them at the door I " 

In truth, a wild, confu.sed roar of mingled shrieks, cries, and blows 
came in through the open door; and the sound of approaching fbotstei^s 
was heard along the cloisters. 

“ Here come Messer Nicolo do’ Lapi, and Francesco Valori ! ” called 
out a voice. 

The room was soon filled with a conftiscd crowd, consisting of distin- 
guished Florentine citizens, who had gained admittance through a secret 
passage, and the excited novices and monks. 

“ The streets outside the convent are packed close with men,” cried 
one of the citizens; “ they have stationed guards everyAvhere to cut off our 
friends who might come to help us.” 

“ I saw them seize a young man who was quietly walking, singing 
psalms, and slay him on the steps of the Church of the Innocents,” said 
another ; “ they cried and hooted, * No more psalm-singing 1 ’ ” 

“ And there’s Arnolfo Battista,” said a third ; “ ho went out to try to 
speak to them, and they have killed him.” 

“ Hurry 1 hurry 1 barricade the door I arm yourselves I ” was the cry 
from other voices.” 
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“ Shall we fight, father? shall we defend ourselves?** cried others,. as 
the monks pressed around their superior. 

When the crowd first burst into the room, the face of the superior 
flushed, and there was a slight movement of surprise ; then he seemed to 
recollect himself, and murmuring, “I expected this, but not so soon,” 
appeared lost in mental prayer. To the agitated inquiries of his flock, 
he answered, “No, brothers; the weapons of monks must be spiritual, 
not carnal.’* Then lifting on high a crucifix, he said, “ Come with me, 
and let us walk in soleiun procession to the altar, singing the praises of 
our God.” 

The monks, with the instinctive habit of obedience, fell into procession 
behind their loader, whose voice, clear and strong, was heard raising the 
2 )balin, “ Qitare f remunt gentea /" — 

“ Why do the heathen rag<', and the people imagine a vain thing ? 

“ The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
togelluT, against the Lord, and against his Anointed, saying, 

“ ‘ Let us break their bauds asunder, and cast away their cords 
fiom ua.’ 

“ lie tliat sittetli in the heavens shall laugh : the Lord shall have them 
in derision.” 

As one voice aft<*r another took up the chant, the solemn enthusiasm 
rose and deepened, and all present, whether ecclesiastics or laymen, fell 
into the proeeasion, and joined in the anthem. Amid the wild uproar, 
the din and clatter of axes, the thunders of heavy battering implements 
on the stone walls and portals, came this long-drawn, solemn wave of 
sound, rising and falling, — now drowned in the savage clamours of the 
mob, and now bursting out clear and full, like the voices of God’s chosen 
amid the confusion and struggles of .all the generations of this mortal life. 
White-robed and grand the piocessioii moved on, while the pictured saints 
and angels on the wallj seemed to smile calmly down from a golden 
tw'ilight. The monks jmssed thus into the sacristy, where with all 
solemnity and compo.sure they arrayed their father and superior for tire 
last time in his sacramental robes ; and then, still chanting, followed liim 
to the high altar, where all bowed in prayer. And still, whenever there 
Avas a pause in the stormy uproar and fiendish clamour, might be heard 
the clear, plaintive uprising of that strange singing : “ 0 Lord, save thy- 
people, and bless thine hcrit.age ! ” 

It needs not to tell in detail Avhat history has told of that tragic night: 
hoAV the doors at last were forced, and the mob rushed in ; how citizens 
and friends, and many of the monks themselves, their instinct of com- 
bativeness overcoming their spiritual beliefs, fought valiantly, and used 
torches and crucifixes for purposes little contemplated when they were 
made. Fiercest among the combatants was Agostino, who three times 
drove back the crowd as they were approaching the choir, where Savonarola 
and his immediate friends were still praying. Father Antonio, too, seized 
a sword from the hand of a fallen man, and laid about him with an 
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impetuosity wliicli would be inexplicable to any who do not know what 
force there is in gentle natuvcR when the objects of their alTcelioiis are 
assailed. The artibt monk foiiglit for liis master with tlie blind desperation 
with which a woman fights over the cradle of her child. 

All in vain ! Past midnight, and the news comes that artillery is 
jjlanted to blow down the walls of the convent ; then the magistracy, "who 
to this time have lifted not a fijiger to repress tlie tumult, send word to 
8avcnar()la to surrender himself to them, together with the two most 
active of 'his companions, Prii Domenico da PeRcia and Fiii SiJvestro 
IMarnfli, as tlie only means of averting the destruction of the whole order. 
Tliey offer him assurances of iiroteclion and safe return, wliich he does 
not in the least believe : ncvcrthelers, be feels that his hoiM' is come, and 
gives himself n]i. 

Ills preparations -were all made with a solemn mcthncl, which showed 
tliat lie felt lie W’as ajipi'oaehing the la.st act in the drama of life. He 
called together his flock, scattered and foilurn, and gave them his la-^t 
words of fatherly adv ice, encouragement, and coinibrt, ending Avith the 
remarkable declaration, “A Chi i Gian's life consihts in doing good and 
suffoiing evil.” “ 1 go W'itli joy to this inaniage-suppor,’' he said, as hi* 
left the church for the last sad prejiaralion He and his doomed friends 
then conl'esscd, and received the .sacrament; and afler that he surrendered 
himself into the hands of the men wdio he lilt in his prophetic soul had 
coinc to take him to torture and to death. 

As he gave himself into their hands, he said, “I commend to your 
care tliis flock of iiiirie, and tliesc good citizens of Florence Avho Jiuac' bt'cn 
with us;” and then, once more liaiiiiig to hi-, brethren, .said, “ Doubt not, 
my bretbun. Cod Avill not fail to perfect Ills w'ork. Whelber i live or 
die. He, aauII aid and console you.” 

At tliis moment tlicre A\a.s a struggle Avith (lie attendants in tlie outer 
circle of the croAvd, and tlie voice of Father Antonio Avas heard crying out 
earnestly, “ J')o not hold me ! I Avill go with him ! 1 must go Avitli him I ” 
“ 8on,” said Savonarola, “ I charge you tai your obedience not to cfimc. 
Jt i.s 1 and Fra Domenico aa'Iio are to die lor the love of Christ.” And 
thus, nt llic ninth hour of the niglit, he pa.ssed the tlire.sliold of Sail Marco. 
A.s ho Avas leaving, a plaintive voice of distress Avas heard from a young 
novice avIio had been peculiarly dear to him, Avho stretched lil.s haiid.s 
after liirii, crying, ‘-Father! father! why do you leave us desolate?” 
Thereupon lie turned back a niomont, and said, “ (iud Avill be your lielji. 
If A\e do not see each otlier again in thi.i Avoild, Ave surely shall meet 
iji heaven.” 

When the parly had gone foi'th, the monks and citizens stood looking 
into each other’s Jiices, listening with dismay lo the howl of wild ferocity 
that Avas rising around the dejiarting prisoner. 

“What shall Ava do ?” Avas the outcry from many voices. 

“ I knoAv Avhat I shall do,” said Agostino. “ If any man here Avill find 
me a fleet horse, I Avill start for Milan this very hour ; for my uncle is 
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now there on a visit, and he is a Coiincillor of weight with the King of 
France : wc must get the king to interfere.” 

“ I will go with you,” said Father Antonio. “ I shall have no rest till 
I do something.” 

“And I,” iiuoth Jacopo Niccoliiii, “will saddle for you, without delay, 
two horses of part Arabian blood, swift of foot, and easy, and which will 
travel day and night without sinking.” 


CII AFTER XXU. 

The CATHEDRAIi. 

'J'lii: rays of the sotting siin ro imparting even more than their wonted 
checrfuhicas to the airy and bustling streets of IMilan. There was the 
usual 1 ush and roar of busy life which inaik tlie great city, and the disjday 
01 gay costiniK.s and bri'li.iiil 1 ra})ping 8 propir to a ducal capital, which at 
that time ga\c the law to Kiiropc in all matl( rs of taste and elegance, even 
as Paris docs now. It was, in fail, from the reputation of this city in 
luaUcrs of c>ct( 1 ii.d sliow thai our Eughdi term Milliner was probably 
dm'ivcd ; ami one mi'dit well h.avo btli(‘V(d this, who f- aw the sweep of 
the ducal corlegc at tliis moment returning in pojnp from the afternoon 
airing. Suoli g]itl<’ring of gold-embroidered mantles, such bewildering 
conliusioii of eoloins, such llasliing jewellery fi-oui cap and dapger-hilt and 
fingt'r-riiig, and evtn fioni bndle and btiirup, testilkd that tlio male 
sex at tills ]»'iio(l in Italy v*erc no vhit ludiind the daughters of I'vo in 
that j\'.ssioii for per‘-onal .adornment which onr age ion out to consider 
exclusively fcmiiiiuc. Iiuhtd, all that was visible to the vulgar eye of this 
jagrantwas wholly masculine; though no one doubted that behind the 
gold-embroidered curtains of the littci-s wdiieh contained the female nota- 
bilities of the court still more dazzling wonders might be crncealod. 
Occasionally a wdiitc, jewelled hand would draw aside one of these screens, 
and a pair of c^es brighter lliuii any gems would ])cer fortli ; and then there 
would bo tokens of a visible commotion among the plumed and gemmed 
ca^aliels aromid ; one young head would nod to another with jests and 
(piips, and there would he bowdng and curvetting and all the antics and 
caracolings supposable among gay young people on wdiom the sun shone 
brightly, and who felt the world going well around them, and deemed 
themselves the observed of all observeis. 

Meanwhile, the mute, subservient common people gazed on this gor- 
geous scene as a part of their daily amusement. Meek dw'i'llers in those 
dank, noisome caverns, without any opening but a street-door, which are 
called dwelling-places in Italy, they lived in uninquiring good -nature, con- 
tentedly bringing up children on corn-biead, dirty cabbage-stumps, and 
other garbage, wliile all they could earn was sucked upward to nourish 
tlie extravagunee of those upper classep on lyliicli they stared with such 
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blind and ignorant admiration. This •was tbe lot they believed them- 
selves bom for, and which every exhortation of their priest taught them 
to regard as the appointed ordinance of God. The women, to be sure, true 
to the instinct of their sex, crawled out of the damp and vile-smelling 
recesses of their homes with solid gold ear-rings shaking in their cars, and 
their blue-black lustrous hair ornamented with a glittering circle of steel 
pins or other quaint coilFiirc. There was sense in all this : for had not 
oven Dukes of Milan been found so condescending and affable as to Jidmire 
the charms' of the fair in the lower orders, whence had come sons and 
daughters who took rank among princes and princesses ? What father, or 
what liusband, could be insensible to prospects of such honour ? What 
priest would not readily absolve such sin ? Therefore one might have 
observed more than one comely, dark-eyed woman, brilliant as some 
tropical bird in the colours of her peasant dress, who cast coquettish 
glances towards high places, not unacknowledged by pationizing nods in 
return, while mothers and fathers looked on in triumph. These were the 
da 3 ^s for the upper classes : the Church bore them all in her bosom as a 
tender nursing-mother, and provided for all their little moral peccadilloes 
with even grandmotherly indulgence, and in return the world was im- 
mensely deferential towards the Chinch; and it was only now and then 
that some rugged John Baptist, in raiment of camel’a hair, like Savonarola, 
who dared to speak an indecorous word of God’s truth in the car of power. 
Herod and llcrodias had ever at hand the good old recipe for quieting such 
disturbances: John Baptist was beheaded in prison, and then all the world 
and all the Scribes and Bhnrisecs applauded; and only a few poor disciples 
were found to take up the body. 

The whole piazza around the great cathedral is at this moment full of 
the dashing cavalcade of the ducal court, looking as brilliant in the 
evening light as a field of poppy, corn-tlower, and scarlet clover at 
Sorrento ; and there, amid the flutter and rush, the amours and intrigues, 
the court scandal, the laughing and gibing, the glitter, dazzle, stands a 
silent witness, that wonderful cathedral. In the great, vain, wicked city, all 
alive with the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, it 
seemed to stand as much apart and alone as if it were in the solemn 
desolation of the Campagna, or in one of the wide deserts of Africa, so 
little did it appear to belong to the struggling, bustling crowd, who 
beneath its white, dazzling pinnacles seemed dw'arfed into crawling insects. 
They who could look up from the dizzy, frivolous life below, saw far, far 
above them, in the blue Italian air, thousands of glorified saints standing 
on a thousand airy points of brilliant wlnteness, ever solemnly adoring. 
The marble, which below was somewhat soiled with the dust of the street, 
seemed gradually to refine and brighten as it rose into the purer regions of 
the air, till at last in those thousand distant pinnacles it had the ethereal 
transluccnce of wintry frost-work, and now began to glow with the violet 
and rose hues of evening, in solemn splendour. 

The ducal cortege sweeps by i^ut wc have mounted the dizzy, dark 
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staircase that leads to the roof, where, amid the bustling life of the city, 
there is a promenade of still and wondrous solitude. One seems to have 
ascended in those few momenta far beyond the tumult and dust of earthly 
things, to the silence, the clearness, the tranquillity of ethereal regions. 
The noise of the rushing tides of life below rises only in a soft and distant 
murmur ; while around, in the wide, clear distance, is spread a prospect 
which has not on earth its like or its equal. The beautiful plains of 
Lombardy lie beMieath like a map, and the northern horizon-line is 
glittering with the entire sweep of the Alps, like a solemn senate of 
archangels with diamond mail and glittering crowns, lifont Blanc, Mont 
Rosa with his countenance of light, the Jungfrau, and all the weird 
brothers of the Oborland, rise one after ancjthcr to the delighted gaze, and 
the range of the Tyrol melts flir off into tlio blue of the sky. On another 
side, the Apennines, witli their picturesque outlines and cloud-spotted 
bides, complete the inclosiue. All around, wherever the eye turns, is an 
uiibioken phalanx of mountains ; and this temple, with its thousand saintly 
statues standinor in attitudes of ecstasy and prayer, seems like a worthy 
altar and si iri lie for the beautiful plain which the mountains inclose; it 
Fooms to give all Northern Italy to God. Never w’^cre Art and Nature so 
majestically married by Religion in so woithy a temple. 

One living being could be discerned standing gazing from a platform 
on the roof upon flio far-distant scene. lie W'as enveloped in the white 
coarse woolh'n gown of a Dominican monk, and seemed Avholly absorbed 
in meditating on the scene before him, which appeared, to move him 
deeply. Then the evening W’orship commenced within the cathedral, 
and the whole building seemed to vibrate w'ith the rising swell of the 
great organ, while the grave, long-drawn tones of the Ambrosian liturgy 
rose surging in waves and dying away in distant murmurs, like the 
rolling ot the tide on some ocean-shore. The monk drew near to the 
central part of the roof to li.sten, and as he turned he disclosed the well- 
known features of Father Antonio. Haggard, weary, and travel- worn, 
his first impulse, on entering the city, had been to lly to this holy 
solitude, as the wandering sparrow of sacred .song sought her nest amid 
the altars of God’s temple. Artist no less than monk, he found in this 
Avondrous shiine of beauty a repose both for his .-irtistie and his religious 
nature ; and while waiting for Agostino Sarelli to find his uncle’s resi- 
dence, he had determined to pass the interval in this lofty seclusion. 
Many hours had he paced alone up and down the long promenades of 
white marble which intersect groves of dazzling pinnacles and Hying 
buttresses of airy lightness. Now he rested in fixed attention against the 
wall above the choir, Avhich he could feel pulsating with throbs of sacred 
sound, as if a great wann heart were beating within the fair marble 
miracle, Avarming it into mysterious life and sympathy. 

“ I would now that boy were here to worship with me,’* he said. 
“ No Avonder the child’s faith fiiinteth : it takes such monuments as these 
of the Church’s former days to strengthen one’s hopes.” 
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At this moment the form of Agostiiio was seen ascending the mar>)le 
staircase. The eye of the monk hrighieiicd ; he put out one hand eagerly 
to take his, and held up the other with a gesture of silence. 

“ Look,” he said, “ and listen ! Is it not the sound as of many waters 
and miglity tlmnderings '( ” 

Agoslino stood subdued for the moment by the magnificent sights and 
sounds; for, as the sun descended, the distant mountains grew every 
moment inore unearthly in their brilliancy ; and as they Liy in a long 
line, jewelled brightness mingling with the cloud-wrcaths of the far 
horizon, one might have imagined that ho in truth heheld ihe foundations 
of that celestial cily of jasper, pearl, and translucent gold which the 
Apohtle saw, and tlnit the risings and fallings of choral sound which 
seemed lo thrill and pulsate through the maiblc hatlUnuniits were indeed 
that song like many waters sung by the Church Triuinphant above. 

For a few jnoments the monk and the young man stood in silence, till 
at length ihe monk sjioko. 

“ You have told me, my son, that your heart often troubles you in 
being more Roman than Christian; that you sometimes doubt wIk^IIki- 
the Churcli on earth he oilier than a fiction or a iiible. But look around 
us. AVlio are tlu’se, this great multitude who praise and pray contiiui<dly 
in tliis teiujilo of the upper air? The.se arc they who have come out of 
great tribulation, having washed their robes and made them wdiite in the 
blood of the Lamb. 'Tliese are not tlie men who have sacdcc d cities, and 
made deserts, and wTiltcii their triumphs in blood and cnrn.ag^'. These he 
men wdio have sludtered the poor, and built houses for orphans, and sold 
themselves into slavery to redeem their brothers in Christ. 'I'ljes'' b(‘ ])nre 
women who have lodged saints, hronadit np childrc'ii, lived holy and jirayei lnl 
lives. Tlieso he martyrs who hav'o laid down their lives ior the testimony 
of Je'us. d’here were no siieh clnirches in old Jiome, — no such saiiit.s.” 

“ AVell,” returned Agosti no, “ one thing is certain. Ii'sneh be tlie True 
Church, the Ihipe and the Cardinals of bur day have no jiart in it ; lor 
they are the men who sack cities and make desolations, ‘who (lG^our 
widows’ Imuscs and for a pretence make long piayers.’ Let ns see one of 
them selling himself into slavery lor the love of anybody, while they .s('ek 
to keep all the world in slavery to themselves ! ” 

‘‘ That is the grievous dec](>nsion our master weeps over,” said the 
monk. “ All, if the Bishops of the Cliureh now were like brave old Saint 
Amlirose, strong alone by faith and prayer, following no more lavour to an 
unrepentant emperor than to the meanest .«lave, then w'onld the Church 
be a reality and a glory ! Such is my master. Never is he afiaid ol‘ the 
face of king or lord, when he has God’s trntli to speak. You should liave 
heard how plainly lie dealt with our Lorenzo do’ IVIcdici on liis deathbed; 
how he refused him absolution, unless lie would make restitution lo the 
poor and restore tlie liberties of Florence.’^ 

“ 1 should have thought,” retorted the young man, sarcastically, “ that 
Lorenzo the Magnificent might have got absolution cheaper tbau that. 
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Where were all the bishops in his dominions that ho must needs send 'for 
Jerome Savonarola?’ 

“ Son, il is ever so,” replied the monk. “ If there be a man who cares 
neither for duke nor emperor, but for God alone, tliou dukes and emperors 
Avould give more for his good word tlian for a dozen of common priests.” 

“1 suppose it is something like a rare manuscript or a singular* gem; 
tliesG virtuosi have no rest till they have clutched it: the thing they 
cannot got is always the thing they -want.” 

“ Lorenzo was always se(‘kInL' our niahter,” said the monk. “Often 
wonkl he come Avalkiiig in our gaidetiH, expect! 'ig surely the Superior 
would hasten down to meet him; and llie brolheis would run to his 
cell to say, ‘Father, Lorenzo in the garden.’ ‘Jle is welcome,’ 
.^oiild L ans'Au-, with his [iloasaiit mih'. ‘ TbU, father, will you not 
d'"-i‘en 1 to mf‘(‘L him I ’ ‘ llailj lie asked lor nu ! ’ ‘ jNo.’ ‘ Well, then, 

It t us not intiriM'^ t his lu' dil'Ulons,’ he won!*! answer, and re main still at 
lii^ le.ihii''^; jealmis v as lie 1 he should seek llu lin our of jiriiices 
and Ibiget (hul, as (hr all 1.i(‘ woilvl in oiir da) 

“ Aiul heeaiisf* !'■' (k)t'S ikjI h ek the jave>ni* of thf‘ men of this world ho 
A\ill Ix' tijimpled down anl slain. Wdl tlie Go'l in whom he tiusts 
drfml him.”’ 

'The monk |,( !i.l vl expi (‘S'^ively upward toward the stahv's that stood 
gloilfud ahove th< m, sdll nonring a r-isy radlaiiee, though tin' shadows of 
twili'dil ha 1 l.illeu oi' all tlu' city helow. 

‘‘ My son,” h(' said, “ the vic'loties of the true Church are noi in Tim^', 
hut inKl{iiii‘). How maiiy around ns weie con(|m 1 * 0(1 on eai ill dial they 
iiiighl liiumph inlu'aven! What laillitlie A])ostle I ‘They were toitured, 
not acecjiting deliverance, that they might obtain a belter reMiri'v'Ctioii.’ ” 

“ Alas ! ” exclaimed Agostino, “ are ve never to see llie nght liiumph 
hero? T fuar that this noble name is wiilten in blood, like fo many of 
nliom (lie Avorld is not woithy. Can oikj do nothing to help it 

“ How is lljat I Wliat have* you heard ?” asked the monk, ('ugerly. 
“ Have you .seen, your uiu le ?” 

“Not )el ; lie is gone* into tlie country for ii day — so say his servants. 
WM leii the duke’s eoiii t ]jn>.sel. 1 s:nv my cousin, who is in hiy train, and 
got a moment's sp( 'vli u ilh him ; and Ik* promised that, if 1 would wait 
for him here, he Avould eoiiie to me as soon as he could he let oft’ from 
Ids attendance. Wh-si he eoi’ita, it were best that we confer alone.” 

“1 ^\ill retire to the houtluni side,” said the monk, ‘‘and await the 
end of your conferoiu’e.” With that he cioised the platform on wliich 
they were standing, and, goimr down a llight of white maible stejis, was 
F'lou lost to view atiiid the wildernc.ss of f]•u^t-Jike carved woik. 

He had Rcarcely vanished bcfoie foohsU'ps were heard ascending the 
marble staircase on the other side, and the sound of a -voice humniiug a 
popular air of the court. The stranger was a young man about fivo-and- 
twenty, habited witli all tliat, richucs.s and brilliaiiey of colouring wliich 
the fashion of the day permitted to a young exrpiisite. His mantle of 
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purple velvet, falling jauntily off from one ahoulder, disclosed a doublet of 
amber satin, riclily embroidered with gold and seed-pearl. The long 
white plume which drooped from his cap was held in its place by a large 
diamond, which sparkled like a star in the evening twilight. His finely- 
moulded hands were loaded with rings, and ruffles of the richest Venetian 
lace encircled his wiisls. He had worn overall a dark cloak with a peaked 
hood, the usual evening disguise in Italy ; but as he gained the top-stair 
of the platiln-m he threw it carelessly down and gaily oflfered his hand. 

Good even to you, cousin mine ! So you see I am as true to my 
appointment as if your name were Leonora or Camilla instead of Agos- 
tino. How goes it with you ? I wanted to talk with you below, but I 
saw wo must have a place without listeners. Our friends the saints are 
too high in heavenly things to make mischief by eavesdropping.” 

“ Thank you, cousin Carlos, for your promptness. And now to the 
point. Did your father, my uncle, get the letter I wrote him about a 
month since ? ” 

“ He did ; and he bade mo treat W'ith you about it. If a an abominable 
snare this they have got you iuto. IMy father says, your best way is to 
come straight to him in Fi-ance, and abide till things take a better turn ; 
he is high in favour with the King, and can find you a very pretty place at 
court, and he takes upon him in time to reconcile the Pope. Between yon 
and me, the old Pope has no special spite in the world against yon : he 
merely wants your lands for his sun; and as long as you prowl round and 
lay claim to them, why, you must stay excommunicated ; but just clear 
the const and leave them peaceably, and he will put you back into tbc 
true Church, .and my father will ch.argc himself with your success. Poj)es 
don’t hast for ever, or there may come another falling out with the King 
of France, and cither way there will be a chance of your being one clay 
put back into your rights ; meanwhile, a yonng fellow might do worse 
than h.ave a good place in our court.” 

During this long monologue, ivhich the young speaker uttered with 
.all the flippant self-sufiiciency of worldly people with whom the world is 
going well, the face of the young nobleman who listened presented a 
picture of many strong contending emotions. 

“You speak,” he Kiid, “ns if man had nothing to do in this world but 
seek his own ease and pleasure. What lies nearest my heart is not that I 
am plundered of my estates and my house uprooted, but it is that my 
beautiful Rome, the city of my fathers, is a prisoner under the heel of the 
tyrant. It is that the glorious religion of Christ, the holy faith in which 
my mother died, the faith made venerable by all these saints around us, 
is made the tool and instrument of such vileness and cruelty that one is 
tempted to doubt whether it were not better to have been born of heathen 
in the good old times of the Roman republic, — God forgive me for saying 
J 50 I Does the Most Christian King of France know that the man who 
pretends to rule in the name of Christ is not a believer in the Christian 
religion, — that he does not believe even in a God, — that he obtained the 
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holy seat by simony,— that he uses all its powers to enrich a brood of 
children whose lives are so indecent that it is a shame to modest lips even 
to say what they do ? Shall we let infidels have the very house of the 
Lord, and reign supreme in His holy dwelling-place ? There has risen 
a holy prophet in Italy, the greatest since the time of Saint Francis, and 
his preaching hath stirred all hearts to live more conformably with our 
holy faith ; and now for his pure life and good works he is under excom- 
munication of the Pope, and they have seized and imprisoned him, and 
threaten his life.” 

“ Oh, you mean Savonarola,’’ said the other. 

Have you heard,” asked Agostino, “ of a letter which he wrote to 
the King of France lately, stirring him up to call a General Council of 
tliv Cbiislian Church, to consider what is to he done about tlie scandals 
at Rome?” 

“Oh, he hasuiltten one, has he?” replied the young man; “then 
the .story that I have heard whispered about here must be true, A man 
who certainly is in a condition to know, told me the day before yesterday 
that the duke had arrested a courier with some such letter and sent it on 
to the Pope : it is likely, for the duke hates Savonarola. If that be true 
it will go hard wdtii hiin yet ; for the Pope has a long arm for an enemy.” 

“ The city of Flon nee has stood by him until lately,” said Agostino — 
“ and would again, with a little help.” 

“ Oh, no ! never think it, my dear Agostino 1 Depend upon it, it will 
end as such things ahvays do ; and the man is only a madman who under- 
takes it. What havey<??< to do wdth this man ? Why do you attach yourself 
to the side that is swrc to lose ? This is no way to mend your fortunes. Come 
to-night to my father's palace : the duke has appointed us princely 
lodgings, and treats us with great hospitality, and my father has plans for 
your advantage. Between us, there is a fair young ward of his, of large 
estates and noble blood, whom he designs for you. So you see, if you turn 
your attention in this channel, there may come a reinforcement of the 
family property, which will enable you to hold out until ihe Pope dies, or 
some prince or other gets into a quarrel with him, wdiich is always 
happening ; and then a move may be made for you.” 

Agostino stood silent, with the melancholy air of a man w^ho has much 
to say, and is deeply moved by considerations which he perceives it would 
be utterly idle and useless to attempt to explain. If the easy theology of 
his friend were indeed time — if holiness of heart and life, and all 
those nobler modes of living and being which were witnessed in the 
liistories of the thousand saints around him, were indeed but a secondary 
thing in the strife for worldly place and territory, — what, then, remained 
for the man of ideas, of aspirations ? In such a state of society, his track 
must be like that of the dove in sacred history who found no rest for the 
sole of her foot. 

Agostino folded his arms and sighed deeply, and then made answer 
mechanically, as one whose thoughts are afar off,— 
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“ Present my duty,” he said, “ to my uncle, your father, and say to 
him that 1 will wait on him to-night.” 

“Even so,” replied the young man, picking up his cloak and folding it 
about him. “And now, you know-, I must go. Don’t be discouraged; 
keep up a good hrart ; y(ju shall see what it is to liave powerful friends 
to stand by you. All will be right yet. Come, will you go with me 
now ? ” 

“ Thank you,” answered Agostiiio ; “ I think I would be alone a litlle 
while. • ]M} liead i^^ confused, and I W'ould fain think over matters a little 
(juietly.” 

“ Well, then, I must leave you to the company of the saints. But be 
sure and come early.” 

“ So saying, he threw his cloak over his shoulder and sauntered care- 
1( 'sly down llie marble steps, humming again the gay air with which he 
Ii id ascended. 

Left alone, Agostino once more cast a glance on the strangely solemn 
and impressive scene around him. lie was standing on a pkitJbrin of the 
central tower which overlooked the wliole building. The round, full 
moon liad now risen in the hoidzoii, displacing, hy her solemn brightness, 
the glow ol'lwiliglit ; her beams were reflected by the delicate frost-work 
of the myriad pinnacles which rose in a hewildering maze at his feet. It 
iniglit soiMii to he some strange enchanted garden of iiiiry-land, where a 
Itixuriant and freaki''!! growth of nature had been suddiaily arrested and 
frozen into eternal slil Inez'S. Around in the sliadows at tljo foot of the 
cadiedial the lights of the great gay city twitd;led and danced, and veered 
and flutrered like fire-flies hi the damp dewy shadows of some moist 
meadow in suimner. 'Jdic sound of clattering hoofs and passing carilages, 
of tinkling guitars and gay roundelays, io.se out of that obscure distance, 
seeming far off and jilaintive like the dream of a life tliat is passed. The 
great chureh seemed a vast world; the long aisles of etatiied pinnacles, 
with their pure floorings of white marble, appeared as if tliey might be the 
conidors of heaven ; and it seemed as if the crowned and sceptred saints 
in their white marriage garments might come down and walk there, 
without ever a si)f>t of earth on their unsullied whiteness. 

Ill a few inoineiits Father Antonio had glided back to the side of the 
young man, whom he found so lost in reverie that not till he laid his hand 
upon hi.s arm did lie aw'akeii from his iiiedi tat i oiks. 

“ Ah ! ” he, exclaimed, with a stait, “ my father, is it you ? ” 

“Yes, my son. What of your enferenee ? Have you learned any- 
lliing ? ” 

“ Fallier, I have learned far more than I wished to know.” 

“ What is it, my son ? Speak it at once.” 

“ AVell, then, 1 fear that the letter of our holy father to the King of 
France has been intercepted here in Milan, and sent to the Pope.” 

“ What makes you think eo ? ” asked the monk, with an eagerness 
that showed how much he felt the intelligence. 
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“ My coiTsin tells me that a person of consideration in the diikc-’s 
household, who is supposed to he in a position to know, told him that it 
was so.” 

A^ostino felt the liyht gra^p Avhich the monk had laid upon his arm 
gradually closing 'with a convulsive pi cssure, and that he was trembling 
■with intense feeling. 

“ Even so, Father, for so it summed good in thy sight ! ” he exclaimed, 
after a few moment's of silence. 

“It is dihcoiu aging,” said Agostlno, “to see how little these princes 
cave for the true intere^ls of religion and the service of God — how little 
real h'nlty llu le is to our Loid Jesus.” 

“ res,” the monk asserted, “ all seek their oAvn, and not the things that 
. tu Cuii^l’n. It i-, veil written, ‘ Put not >our tiust in princtn.’ ” 

“ And what pio pect, whal j. 'pc do j'-ou see lor him?” asked Agostino. 
“ Will rioK nee sl.uid liim ?” 

“ I could ha^ e thought so once,” replied the monk ; “ in those days 
wluMi I have i n couricillois and nobks and women of the highest degree 
all lininbly ciaMiig to hear the vord of God from his lips, wnd seeming 
to seek nothing so much as to purify their house, their hands, and their 
I'eaits, that they m dil be woi thy citizens of that commonwealth which 
has chosen the Lo'i.! le'^ns for its gonfalonier. I have seen the very chil- 
djtn thionging to Li i the hem of his robe, as ho walked through the 
sluets; but oh, in-' fiiend, did not Jerusalem bring palms and spread 
its ganncnls in ilic way of Chiist only lour days bclore ho was 
eiueifud?” 

The monk’s voice heic faltered. Ho turned away and seemed to 
wre.‘‘tle vith a tempest of suppressed sobbing. A moment more, he 
looked heavenwaid, and pointing up wdth a smile, spoke thus : 

“ Son, }ou ask what hope there is. I ansver, Tlierc is hope of such 
crowns as tliese wear who came out of great tribulation and now reign 
with Ohii^t in gloiy.” 
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ON HALF A LOAF. 

A Lclfcr to Messrs. Broadway^ Battery and Co.^ of New Yorh^ Bankers. 

S it all over? 
May we lock up 
the case of in- 
Btruments? Plave 
\vc signed our 
wills ; settled up 
our affairs; pre- 
tended to talk 
and raillc quite 
cheerfully to the 
'women at din- 
ner, so that they 
should not be 
alarmed; sneak- 
ed away under 
some pretext, 
and looked at the 
children sleep- 
ing in their beds 
with their little 
unconscious 
thumbs in their 
mouths, and a 

flush on the sol t-])il lowed cheek; made every arrangement with Colonel 
MacTurk, who acts as our second, and knows the other principal 
a great deal too well to think he will ever give in ; invented a 
monstrous figment abotit going to shoot pheasants with Mac in the 
morning, so as to soothe the anxious fears of the dear mistress of the 
house ; eaily as the hour appointed for the — the little affair — was, have 
we been awake hours and hours sooner ; riten before daylight, with 
a faint hope, pci haps, that MacTuik might have come to some aiTangc- 
ment with the other bide; at seven o’clock (confound his punctuality !) 
heard his cab-wheel at the door, and let him in looking perfectly trim, 
fresh, jolly, and well shaved ; driven off with him in the cold morning, 
after a very unsatisfactory breakfast of coffee and stale bread-and-butter 
(which choke, somehow, in the swallowing); driven off to Wormwood 
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Scrubs in the cold, muddy, misty, moonshiny morning ; stepped out of 
the cab, where Mac has bid the man to halt on a retired spot in the 
common; in one minute more, seen another cab arrive, from which 
descend two gentlemen, one of whom has a case like MacTurk’s under 
his arm ; — looked round and round the solitude, and seen not one single 
sign of a policeman — no, no more than in a row in London ; — deprecated 
tho horrible necessity which drives civilized men to the use of powder 
and bullet; — taken ground as firmly as may be, and looked on whilst 
Mac is neatly loading his weapons ; and when all ready, and one looked 
for the decisive One, Two, Three — have we even heard Captain O’Toole 
(the second of the other principal) walk up, and say: “ Colonel MacTurk, 

I am desired by my principal to declare at this eleventh — this twelfth 
hour, that he is willing to own that he sees he has bhem wrong in the 
di‘^pute which has arisen between him and your friend ; that he apolo- 
gizes for offensive expressions which he has used in the heat of the 
quarrel; and regrets the course he has taken?” If something like this 
has happened to you, however great your courage, you have been glad 
not to fight; — however accurate your aim, you have been pleased not 
to fire. 

On the sixth day of January in this year sixty-two, what hundreds of 
thousands — I may say, what millions of Englishmen, were in the posi- 
tion of the personage here sketched — Christian men, I hope, shocked at the 
dreadful necessity of battle ; aware of the horrors which the conflict must 
produce, and yet feeling that the moment was come, and that there was no 
arbitrament left but that of steel and cannon I My reader, perhaps, has 
been in America. If he has, he knows what good people are to be found 
there; how polished, how generous, how gentle, how courteous. But it is 
not the voices of these you hear in tho roar of hate, defiance, folly, false- 
hood, which comes to us across the Atlantic. You can’t hear gentle 
voices ; very many who could speak arc afraid. Men must go forward, or 
be crushed by the maddened crowd behind them. I suppose after the 
perpetration of that act of — what shall we call it? — of sudden war, which 
Wilkes did, and Everett approved, most of us believed that battle was 
inevitable. Who has not read the American papers for six weeks past ? 
Did you ever think the United States Government would give up 
those Commissioners ? I never did, for my part. It seems to me the 
United States Government have done the most courageous act of the war. 
Before that act was done, what an excitement prevailed in London I In 
every Club there was a parliament sitting in permanence : in every domestic 
gathering this subject was sure to form a main part of the talk. Of course 
I have seen many people who have travelled in America, and heard them 
on this matter — friends of the Smith, friends of the North, friends of peace, 
and American stockholders in plenty. — “They will never give up the 
men, sir,” that was the opinion on all sides ; and, if they would not, we 
know what was to happen. 

For weeks past this nightmare of war has been riding us. The City 
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was already gloomy enough. When a great domestic grief and misfortune 
visits the chief person of llie State, the heart of the people, too, is sad and 
awe-stricken. It might be this sorrow and trial were but presages of greater 
trials and sorrow to come. Wliat if the sorrow of war is to be added to 
the other calamity ? Such forebodings have formed the theme of many a 
man’s talk, and darkened many a fireside. Then came the rapid orders 
for ships to arm and troops to depart. How many of us have had to say 
farcAvcH to Iriends Avhom duty called away with their regiments; on Avhom 
A\ e strove to look cln.erfully, as we shook their hands, it might be for the 
last time; and aaIioih our thoughts depicted, treading the snows of the 
iinmcme Canadian frontier, where their intrepid little band might have to 
face the assaults of other enemies than winter and rough weather 1 I went 
to a play one night, and piotesl I hardly knoAV what Avas the entertain- 
incnt Avhicli passed before my eyes. In the next stall Avas an American 
gentleman, who kncAv me. Good heavens, sir,” 1 thought, “ is it decreed 
that you and I are to be authorized to murder each other next week ; 
that my j^eople shall be bombarding your cities, destroying your navies, 
making a hideous desolation of your c6ast; that our peaceful frontiers 
shall be subject to fire, rapine, and miird(*r ?’’ “ They Avill never give up 

the men,” said the Englishman. They Avill never give up the men,” said 
the American. And the Cliiistmas piece Avliich the actors Avere playing 
proceeded like a piece in a dream. To make the grand comic pcrfoim- 
ance doubly comic, my neighbour presently ijilbrmed me hoAV one of the 
best friends 1 had in America — the most hospitable, kindly, amiable of 
men, from Avhom I liud tAvicc received the Avarmost AA'elcome and the most 
delightful hospitality — Avas a prisoner in Fort Warren, on charges by 
Avhich his life pci haps might be risked. 1 think tliat Avas the most dismal 
Chriatmas fun which these eyes CAcr looked on. 

Carry out that notion a little farther, and depict ten thousand, a hun- 
dred thousand homes in England saddened by the thought of the coming 
calamity, and oppressed by the pervading gloom. My next-door neighbour 
perhapo lias parted with her sou. Noav the ship in which he is, with a 
thousand brave comrades, is ploughing through the stormy midnight ocean. 
rre.scnt]y (under the flag we knoAV of) the thin red line in which her boy 
forms a speck, is winding its way through the vast Canadian snows. 
Another neigh])Our’s boy is not gone, but is expecting orders to sail ; and 
some one elbc, besides the circle at liome maybe, is in prayer and terror, 
thinking of the summons which calls the young sailor away. By fire- 
sides modest and splendid, all o\er the three kingdoms, that sorrow i-s 
keeping watch, and myriads of hearts beating with that thought, “ Will 
they give up tlie men ? ” 

I don’t know how, on the first day after the capture of the Southern 
Commissioners was announced, a rumour got abroad in London that the 
taking of the men was an act according to law, of which our nation could 
take no notice. It was said iJiat the law authorities had so declared, 
and a very noble testimony to the loyaUy of Englishmen, I think, was 
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shown by the instant submission of high-spirited gentlemen, most keenly 
feeling that the nation had been subject to a coarse outrage, who Avevc 
silent when told that the law was with the aggressor. The relief wliich 
presently came, when, after a pause of a day, we found th.at law was on 
our side, was indescribable. The nation might then take notice of this 
insult to its honour. Never were people more eager than ours when they 
found they had a right to reparation. 

I have talked during the last week with many English holders of 
American securities, who, of course, have been aware of the thmit held 
over them. “England,” says the New York Herald^ “ cannot afford to go 
to war with us, for six hundicd millions worth of American stock ia 
owned by British subjects, which, in event of hostilities, would be oonfis- 
eated ; and we now call upon the Companies not to take it off their hands 
on any terms. Let forfeiture he held over England an a weapon in ter- 
roi'em. British subjects have two or three hundred millions of dollara 
invested in shipping raid other property in the United States. All this 
property, together with the stocks, would be seized, amounting to nine 
hundred millions of dollars. Will England incur this tremendous loss for 
a mere abstraction ? ” 

Whelbcr “a mere abstraction” here jneans the abstraction of the 
two S(mthern Connui isionors from under our flag, or the abstract idea of 
injured honour, which seems lidiculous to tlie Herald fit is needless to 
ash. I lune spokf'ii with many men who have money invested in the 
Slates, hut I declare 1 have not met one English gentleman whom the 
publication of Ibis llireat lias influenced for a moment. Our people have 
nine hundred millions of dollars invested in the United States, have they? 
And the Herald “calls upon the Companies” not 1o take any of this d('l)t 
off our hands. Let us, on our wde, entreat the English press to give this 
announcement every publicity. Let us do everylliing in our power to 
make this “call upon the Americans” well known in England. I hope 
English newspaper editors will print it, and piint it again and again. It 
is not we who say tliis of American citizens, but American citizens who 
say this of themselves. Ulnll is odious. AVo can’t bear Bull, lie is 
bauglily, arro«jan1, a braonTfirt, and a blusterer ; and we can’t bear brag 
and bluster in our mode'>t and dccoious country. AVe hate liull, and if 
ho cpiarrel^ wilh us on a point in which we arc in the wrong, we have 
goods of his in our custody, and we will rob him ! ’ Suppose your London 
banker saying to you, “ Sir, I have always thought your manners disgust- 
ing, and your arrogance iusupportaDle. You dare to complain of my 
conduct because 1 have wrongfully imprisoned Jones? My answer to 
} our vulgar interference is, that I couliscatc your balance 1 ” 

What would be an English merchant’s character after a few such 
transactions ? It is not improbable that the moralists of the Herald would 
call him a rascal. AAHiy have the United States been paying seven, eight, 
ten per cent, for money for years past, when the same commodity can be 
got elsewhere at half that rate of interest ? Why, because though among 
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the richest proprietors in the world, creditors were not sure of thorn. So 
the States have had to pay eighty millions yearly for the use of money 
which would cost other borrowers but thirty. Add up this item of extra 
interest alone for a dozen years, and see what a prodigious penalty the 
States have been paying for repudiation here and there, for sharp practice, 
for doubtful credit. Suppose the peace is kept between us, the remem- 
brance of this last threat alone will cost the States millions and millions 
more. If they must have money, we must have a greater interest to 
insure our jeopardised capital. Do American Companies want to borrow 
money — ^as want to borrow they "will ? Mr. Brown, show the gentlemen 
that extract from the New York Herald^ which declares that the United 
States will confiscate private property in event of a war. As the country 
newspapers say, “Please, country papers, copy this paragraph.’* And, 
gentlemen in America, w'hen the honour of your nation is called in 
question, please to remember that it is the American press which glories 
in announcing that you are prepared to be rogues. 

And when this war has drained uncounted hundreds of millions more 
out of the United States exchequer, will they be richer or more inclined 
to pay debts, or less willing to evade them, or more popular with their 
creditors, or more likely to get money from men whom they deliberately 
announce that they will cheat ? I have not followed the Herald on the 
“ stone-ship ” question— that great naval victory appears to me not less 
horrible and wicked than suicid.'il. Block the harbours for ever ; destroy 
the inlets of the commerce of the woild ; perish cities, — so that wo may 
wreak an injury on them. It is the talk of madmen, but not the less 
wicked. The act injures the whole Republic : but it is perpetrated. It 
is to deal harm to ages hence ; but it is done. The Indians of old used 
to bum women and their unborn children. This stone-ship business is 
Indian warfare. And it is performed by men who tell us every w'eek 
that they are at the head of civilization, and that the Old World is decrepit, 
and cruel, and barbarous as compared to theirs. 

The same politicians who throttle commerce at its neck, and threaten 
to confiscate trust-money, say that when the war is over and tlio South is 
subdued, then the turn of the old country will come, and a direful retri- 
bution shall be taken for our conduct. This has been the cry all through 
tlie war. “ We should have conquered the South,” says an American 
paper which I read this very day, “ but for England.” Was there ever such 
puling lieard from men who have an army of a million, and who turn and 
revile a people who have stood as aloof from their contest as we havo 
from the war of Troy 7 Or is it an outcry made with malice prepense 7 
And is tho song of the New York Times a variation of the Herald tune 7 
— “ The conduct of the British, in folding their arms and taking no part in 
the fight, has been so base that it has caused tlie prolongation of the war, 
and occasioned a prodigious expense on our part. Therefore, as we have 
British property in our hands, we &c. (&c.” The lamb troubled the water 
dreadfully, and tho wolf in a righteous indignation “ confiscated*’ him. 
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Of course we have heard that at an undisturbed time Great Britain would 
never have dared to press its claim for redress. Did the United States 
wait until we were at peace with France before they went to war with us 
laot ? Did Mr. Seward yield the claim which he confesses to be just, 
until he himself was menaced with war ? How long were the Southern 
gentlemen kept in prison ? What caused them to be set free ? and did 
the Cabinet of Washington see its error before or after the demand for 
redress ?* The captor was feasted at Boston, and the captivea in prison 
haid by. If the wrong-doer was to be punished, it was Captain Wilkes 
who ought to have gone into limbo. At any rate, as “ the Cabinet of 
Washington could not give its approbation to the commander of the 
San JacintOj* why were the men not sooner set free ? To sit at the 
Treipont House, and hear the captain after dinner give his opinion on 
international law, would have been better sport for the prisoners than the 
grim salle-a'-manger at Fort Warren. 

I read in the commercial news brought by the Teutonia^ and published 
in London on the present I3th January, that the pork market was generally 
quiet on the 29th December last; that lard, though with more activity, 
was heavy and decidedly lower; and at Philadelphia, whisky is steady 
and stocks firm. Stocks are firm : that is a comfort for the English 
holders, and the confiscating process recommended by the Herald is at 
least deferred. But presently comes an announcement which is not quite 
so cheering : — “ The Saginaw Central Railway Company (let us call it) 
has postponed its January dividend on account of the disturbed condition 
of public afiairs." 

A la bonne heure. The bond and share holders of the Saginaw must 
look for loss and depression in times of war. This is one of war’s dreadful 
taxes and necessities ; and all sorts of innocent people must suffer by the 
misfortune. The corn was high at Waterloo when a hundred and fifty 
thousand men came and trampled, it down on a Sabbath morning. There 
W'as no help for that calamity, and the Belgian farmers lost their crops for 
the year. Perhaps I am a farmer myself — an innocent col onus ; and 
instead of being able to get to church with my family, have to see 


• “ At the beginning of December the Briti<'b fleet on the W'o'it ludinn station 
mounted 850 guns, and comprised five liners, ten first-class frigates, and seventeen 
powerful corvettes. ... In little more than a month the fleet available for opera- 
tions on the American shore had been more than doubled. The reinforcements 
prepared at the various dockyards included two liiic-of-battlc ships, twenty-nine 
magnificent frigates — such as the Shannon^ the Sutlej, the Euryalus, the Orlando, 
the Galatea; eight corvettes, aimed like the frigates in part, with 100- and 40- pounder 
Armstrong guns; and the two tremeudons iron-cased ships, the Warrior and the 
Black Prince; and their smaller sisters, the Besistance and the Defence. There was 
work to be done which might have delayed the commission of u few of these ships for 
some weeks longer ; but if the United States had chosen war instead of peace, the 
blockade of their coasts would have been supported by a steam fleet of more than 
sixty splendid ships, armed with 1,800 guns, many of them of tlio heaviest and most 
efi'cctivo kind.”— Bwiew ; Jan. 11. 
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pqnaclrona of French dragoons thundering upon my barley, and squares of 
English infantry forming and trampling all over my oats. (LJy the way, 
in writing of “ Panics,” an ingenious writer in the Atlantic Magazine says 
that the British panics at Wateiloo were frequent and notorious.) Well, 
I am a Belgian peasant, and T see the British running away and the 
French cutting the fugitives down. What have I done that these men 
should be hit king down my peaceful harvest for me, on which 1 counted 
to pay my rent, to feed my horsea, my household, my children ? It is 
hard. 'But it is the fortune of war. But suppose the battle over ; the 
Frenchman pa3"s, “You scoundrel! why did you not take a part with me? 
and why did you stand like a double-faced traitor looking on ? I should 
have won the battle but for you. And 1 hereby confiscate the farm you 
stand on, and jmu and your family may go to the workhouse.” 

The New” York j^ress holds this argument over English people in 
tororem. ‘ We Americans may be ever so wrong in the matter in dispute, 
but if you pu&h us to a V'ar, wc will confiscate your English property.’ 
Very good. It is peace now. Confidence of course is restored between 
us. Our eighteen hundred peace commissioners have no occasion to 
open their mouths; and llio little question of confiscation is postponed. 
Messrs. Battery, Broadway and Co., of Isew York, have the kindness 
to sell my Saginaws for Avliat they will fetcli. 1 .shall lose half my loaf 
very likely ; but for the sake of a quiet life, let us give up a certain 
quantity of farinjiceous food ; and half a loaf, you know, is better than 
no bread at all. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Natirates that Famous Joke about Miss GniasBY. 

m 

OR once Philip found that he had 
oiFended without giving gencial 
offence. In the confidence of fe- 
male inteicouiBC, Mrs. Mugford had 
aheady, in her own aitless but 
powciful langiHige, confirmed her 
husband’s statement regarding Mr. 
Bickerton, and declared that B. was 
.1 beast, and she was only sorry 
that Mr. P. had not hit him a 
little harder. So different are the 
opinions which diffcient individuals 
entertain of the same event I I 
happen to know that Bickerton, on 
his side, W'ent away, averring that 
wc were quarrelsome, underbred 
people; and that a man of any 
lefinement had best avoid that kind 
of society. He does really and 
suiou{>ly believe himself our supeiior, and will lecture almost any gentle- 
man on the art of being one. This assuiance is not at all uncommon 
with your parvenu. Proud of his newly-acquired knowledge of the art 
of exhausting the contents of an egg, the well-known little boy of the 
apologue rushed to impart his knowledge to his grandmother, who had 
been for many yeais familiar with the process which the child had just 
VOL. V. — NO. 27. 13. 
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discovered. Which of ns has not met with some such instructors I 
know men who would be ready to step forward and teach Taglioni how to 
dance, Tom Sayers liow to box, or the Chevalier Bayard how to be a 
gentleman. We most of us know such men, and undergo, from time to 
time, tlie inelTable benefit of their patronage. 

Mugford went away from our little entertainment vowing, by George, 
that Philip shotildn’t want for a friend at the proper season ; and this proper 
season very sp('edily arrived. I laughed one day, on going to the Pall 
Mall Gazette office, to find Philip installed in the sub-editor’s room, with a 
provision of scissors, wafers, and paste-pots, snipping paragraphs from this 
paper and that, altering, condensing, giving titles, and so forth ; and, in a 
^vol■d, in regular harness. The three-headed calves, the great prize goose- 
berries, the old maiden ladies of wonderful ages who at length died in 
country places — it was wonderful (considering his little experience) how 
Firmin hunted out these, lie entered into all the spirit of his bu^ness. 
Tie prided himself on the clever titles which he found for his paragraphs. 
When his paper was completed at the week’s end, he surveyed it fondly— 
not the leading articles, or those profound and yet brilliant literary essays 
which appeared in the Gazette — but the births, deaths, marriages, markets, 
tiialfl, and what not. As a shop-boy, having decorated his master’s 
window, goes into the street, and pleased surveys his work ; so the fair 
face of the ^all Mall Gazette rejoiced Mr. Firmin, and Mr. Bince, the 
printer of the paper. They looked with an honest pride upon the result 
of their joint labours. Nor did Firnnn relith pleasantry on the subject. 
Did his friends allude to it, and ask if he had shot any especially fine 
canard that week? Mr. Philip’s brow would corrugate and his cheeks 
redden, lie did not like jokes to be made at his expense : was not his a 
singular antipathy ? 

In his capacity of sub-editor, the good fellow had the privilege of 
taking and giving away countless theatre ordefp, and panorama and 
diorama tickets : the Pall Mall Gaze^^ Was not abov^ accepting such 
little bribes in those days, and Mrs. Mugford’s familiarity with the names 
of opera singers, and splendid appearance in an opera-box, was quite 
remarkable. Friend Philip would bear away a Jieap of these cards of 
admission, delighted to carry off our young folks to one exhibition or 
another. But once at the diorama, where .our yo^ng people sat in the 
darkness, very much frightened as usual, a voice from out tho midnight 
gloom cried out: “TFAo has come in with orders fr<m the J^all Mall 
Gazette f ” A lady, two scared children, and Mis. Bub-editor Philip, all 
trembled at this dreadful summons. I think I should not dare to print 
the story even now, did I not know that Mr. Firmin was travelling 
abroad. It was a blessing the place was daik, so that none could see the 
poor sub-editor’s blushes. Rather than cause any mortification to this 
, lady, I am sure Philip would have submitted to rack and torture. But, 
indeed, her annoyance was very slight, except in seeing her friend 
annoyed. The humour of the scene surpassed the annoyance in the 
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lady’s mind, and caused her to laugh at the mishap; but I own our little • 
boy (wlio is of an aristocratic turn, and rather too sensitive to ridicule 
from his schoolfellows) Avas not at all anxious to talk upon the subject, 
or to let the Avorld know that he went to a place of public amusement 
*• Avith an order.” 

As for Philip’s landlady, the Little Sister, she, you know, had been 
familiar with the press, and press-men, and orders for the play for years 
jjast. She looked quite young and pretty, Avith her kind smiling &ce and 
neat tight black dress, as she came to the theatre — it was to an Easter 
piece — on Philip’s arm, one evening. Our children shav her from their 
cab, as they, too, Avere driving to the same performance. It was Look, 
mamma ! There’s Philip and the Little Sifster ! ” And then came such 
and nods, and delighted recognitions from the cab to the two 
friends on foot! Of com sc I haAc lorgotten what was the piece Avhich 
Ave all saw on that Easter evening. But those children will never forget ; 
no, though they live to bo a hundred years old, and though their atten- 
tion Avas distracted from the piece l»y constant observation of Philip and 
his companion in the public boxes opposite. 

Mr, Firmin’s work and pay Avere both light, and he accepted both 
very cheerfully. He saved money out of his little stipend. It was 
f-nrprising how economi<'ally he could liA’e Avith his little landlady s aid 
and counsel. lie Avould come to us, recounting his feats of parsimony 
Avith a childish delight : he loved to contemplate his sovereigns, as week 
by Avcok the little pile accumulated. He kept a noble eye upon sales, 
and purchased now and again ai tides of furniture. In this way he 
brouglit home a piano to his lodgings, on Avhich he could no more play 
than he could on the tight-ropo ; but he Avas given to understand that it 
Avas a very line instrument ; and my a\ ife played on it one day Avheii Ave 
AA'cnt to visit him, and he sat listening, Avith his great hands on his knees, 
in ecstasies. lie Avas thinking hoAV one day, please Heaven, he should 
Bce otlier hands touching the keys — and player and instrument disap- 
peared in .a mi&t before his happy c^es. His purchases Avere not always 
lucky. For example, he was sadly taken in at an auction about a little 
pearl oriianieiit. Some artful Hebrews at the sale conspired and ran him 
up, as the phrase is, to a price moie than equal to the value of the 
trinket. “ But you know Avlio it Avas for, ma’am,” one of Philip’s apolo- 
gi.sts said. “ Jf she Avould like to AA^ear his ten fingers he w'ould cut ’em 
off and send ’em to her. But he keeps ’em to write her letters and verses 
— and most beautiful they are, too.” 

“ And the dear fclIoAV, Avho Avas bred up in splendour and luxury, 
Mis. ]\Iugrord, as yon, ma’am, know too Avell — he Avon’t drink no wine 
noAv. A little Avhiskey and a glass of beer is all he takes. And his 
clothes — he Avho used to be so grand — you see how he is now, maum. 
Always the gentleman, and, indeed, a finer or grander looking gentleman 
never entered a room ; but ho is saving — you know for what, ma’am,” 

And, indeed, Mrs. Mugford did know ; and so did Mr,s. Fendennis and 
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Mrs. Brandon. And these three women worked themselves into a perfect 
fever, interesting themselves for Mr. Fii-min. And Mugford, in his rough, 
funny way, used to say, “ Mr. P., a certain Mr. HelF has come and put 
our noses out of joint, lie has, as sure as my name is Ilem. And I 
am getting quite jealous of our sub-editor, and that is the long Jiud short 
of it. But it’s good to see him haw-haw Bickerton if ever they meet in 
the office, that it is ! Bickerton won't bully him any more, I promise 
you ! ” 

The conclaves and consiiiracies of these women were endless in 
Philip’s behalf. Ono day I let the Little Sister out of rny house, with a 
liandkcrchief to her eyes, and in a great state of flurry and excitement, 
which perhaps communicates itself to the gentleman who passes her at 
his own door. The gentleman’s wife is on her part not a little moved and 
excited. “ Wliat do you think Mrs. Brandon says ? Philip is learning 
shorthand. lie says he does not think he is clever enough to be a writer 
of any mark ; — but lie can be a reporter, and with this and his place at 

hlr. Mugford’s, he thinks he can earn enough to Oh, he is a fine 

fellow I” I suppose feminine emotion stopped the completion of this 
speech. But when klr. Philip slouched in to dinner that day, his hostess 
did homage before liim : slie loved him ; she treated liini with a tender 
respect and sympathy which her like are ever wont to bestow upon brave 
and honest men in misfortune. 

Why should not Mr. Philip Firmin, barristcr-at-law, bethink him that 
ho belonged to a profession which has helped very many men to compe- 
lence, and not a few to wealth and honours? A barrister might surely 
hope for as good earnings as could be made by a newspaper reporter. AVe 
all know instances of men who, having commenced their careers as writers 
for the press, had carried on the hgal profession siinultancoiisly, and 
attained the greatest honours of the bar and the bench. “ Can I sit in a 
Pump-court garret waiting for attornies?” asked poor Phd; “I shall 
break my lieart before they come. My brains are not worth much : I 
should addle them altogether in poring over law books. I am not at all a 
clever fellow, you see ; and I haven’t the ambition and obstinate will to 
succeed which carry on many a man with no greater capacity than my 
own. I may have as good brains as Bickerton, for example ; but I am 
not so hvm2)tious as he is. By claiming the first place wherever he goes, 
he gets it very often, hly dear friends, don’t you see how modest I am ? 
There never W'as a man less likely to get on than myself — you must own 
that ; and I tell you that Charlotte and I must look forw'ard to a life of 
poverty, of cheeseparings, and second-floor lodgings at Pentonville or 
Islington. That’s about my mark. I would Jet her off, only I know she 
would not take rnc at my word — the dear little thing. She has set her 
heart upon a hulking pauper : that’s the truth. And I tell you what I 
am going to do. I am going seriously to learn the profession of poverty, 
and make myself master of it. What’s the price of cowheel and tripe ? 
You don’t know. I do} and the right place to buy ’em, I am as good a 
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judge of sprats as any man in London. My tap in life is to be small beer . 
henceforth, and I am gi'owing quite to like it, and think it is brisk and 
pleasant, and wholesome.” There was not a little truth in Philip s 
account of himself, and his capacities and incapacities. Doubtless, he was 
not born to make a groat name for himself in the world. But do we like 
those only who are famous ? As W'ell say we will only give our regard 
to men who have ten thousand a year, or are more than six feet high. 

While of his three female friends and advisers, my wife admired 
Philip’s humility, ]\Irs. Brandon and Mrs. Mugford were rather dis- 
appointed at his want of spiiit, and to think that he aimed so low. 

I shall not say which side Firinin’s biographer look in this matter. Was 
it my bu'sincss to applaud or rebuke him for being humble-minded, or 
was I called upon to advise at all ? My amiable reader, acknowledge 
that you and I in life pretty go our own way. We cat the dishes 

we like because wo like them, not because our neighbour relishes them. 
We rise early, o’' ait up late ; we work, idle, smoke, or what not, because 
nc choose so to do, not because the doctor orders. Philip, then, was like 
you and me, who will have our own way when wc can. Will we not? 
If you won’t, you do not deseiwc it. Instead of hungering after a stalled 

he was accustoming himself to be content with a dinner of herbs. 
Instead of braving the tempest, he chose to take in sail, creep along shore, 
and w'ait for calmer weather. 

So, on Tuesday of every week let us say, it was this modest sub- 
editor’s duty to begin sniiDping and pasting paragraphs for the ensuing 
Saturday’s issue. lie cut down the parliamentary speeches, giving due 
favouritism to the orators of the Jfall Gazette party, and meagre 
outlines of their opponents’ discourses. If the leading public men on the 
side of the Pall Mall Gazette gave entertainments, you may be sure they 
were duly chronicled in the fashionable intelligence; if one of their 
party wrote a book it Avas pretty sure to get praise from the critic. I am 
speaking of simple old days, you understand. Of course there is no 
puffing, or jobbing, or false ju-aise, or unfair censure now. Every critic 
know's what he is wn-iling about, and w’rites with no aim but to tell truth. 

Thus Philip, the dandy of two years back, was content to wear the 
shabbiest old coat; Pliilip, the Philippiis of one-and-twenty, who rode 
showy horses, and rejoiced to display his horse and person in the Park, 
now humbly took his place in an omnibus, and only on occasions indulged 
in a cab. From the roof of the larger vehicle he would salute his friends 
w ith perfect aflubility, and stare do^vn on his aunt as she passed in her 
barouche. He never could be quite made to acknowledge that she pur- 
posely would not see him ; or he would attribute her blindness to the 
quarrel wliich they had had, not to his poverty and present position. As 
for his cousin Kingwood, “ That lellow would commit any baseness,” 
Philip acknowledged ; “ and it is I who have cut /u?n,” our friend averred. 

A real danger was lest our friend should in his poverty become more 
liaughty and insolent than he had been in his days of better fortune, and that 
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he should malce companions of men who were not his equals. Whether was 
it better for him to be slighted in a fashionable club, or to swagger at the 
head of the company in a tavern parlour ? This was the danger we might 
fear for Firmin. It was impossible not to confess that he was choosing to 
take a lower place in the world than that to which he had been horn. 

Do you mean that Pliilip is lowered, because he is poor ? ” asked an 
angry lady, to whom this remark was made by her husband — man and 
wife being both very good friends to Mr. Firmin. 

“ My. dear,” replies the worldling of a husband, “ suppose Philip 
were to take a fancy to buy a donkey and sell cabbages ? He would be 
doing no harm; but there is no doubt he would lower himself in the 
woj Id’s estimation.” 

“ Lower himself ! ” says the lady, with a toss of her head. “No man 
lowers himself by pursuing an honest calling. No man 1 

“Very good. There is Grundsell, the greengrocer, out of Tuthill 
Street, who waits at our dinners. Instead of asking him to wait, we 
should beg him to sit down at table ; or perhaps ive should wait, and 
stand with a napkin behind Grundsell.” 

“ Nonsense 1 ” 

“ Grundsell’s calling i.s strictly honest, unless he abuses his oppor- 
tunities, and smuggles away ” 

“ smuggles away stuff and nonsense I ” 

“ Very good ; Grundsell is not a fitting companion, then, for us, or the 
nine little Grundsells for our children, d'hen why should Philip give 
up the friends of his youth, and forsake a club for a tavern parlour ? You 
can’t say our little friend, Mrs. Brandon, good as she is, is a fitting com- 
panion for him ? ” 

“ If he had a good little wife, he would have a companion of his 
own degree ; and he would be twice as happy ; and he would be out of 
all danger and temptation — and the best thing he can do is to marry 
directly I ” cries the lady. “ And, my dear, I think I shall write to 
Charlotte and ask her to come and stay with us.” 

There was no withstanding this argument. As long as Charlotte was 
with us we were sure Philip would be out of harm’s way, and seek for no 
other company. There was a snug little bedroom close by the quarters 
inhabited by our own children. My wife pleased herself by adorning 
this chamber, and uncle Mac happening to come to London on business 
about this time, the young lady came over to us under his convoy, and I 
should like to describe the meeting between her and Mr. Philip in our 
parlour. No doubt it was very edifying. But my wife and I were not 
present, vous conqcvezy We only heard one shout of surprise and delight 
from Philip as he went into the room where the young lady was W’-aiting. 
We had but said, “ Go into the pailour, Philip. You will find your old 
friend. Major Mac, there. He has come to London on business, and has 

news of ” There was no need to speak, for here Philip straightway 

bounced into the room. 
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And then came the shout. And then out came Major Mac, with suen 
a droll twinkle in his ejos 1 What artifices and hypocrisies had we not 
to practise previously, so as to keep our secret from our children, who 
assmcdly would have discovered it 1 I must tell you that the i)ater~ 
familias had guarded against the innocent prattle and inquiries of the 
children regarding the preparation of the little bedroom, by informing 
them that it was intended for Miss Grigsby, the governess, with whose 
advent they had long been threatened. And one of our girk, when the 
unconscious Philip arrived, said, Philip, if you go into the parlour, you 
will find Miss Grigsby^ the governess^ there'' And then Philip entered into 
that parlour, and then arose that shout, and then out came uncle Mac, 
and then &c. &c. And we called Cliarlotto Miss Grigsby all dinner-time; 
and we called her Miss Grigsby next day ; and the more we called her 
Miss Grigsby the more we all laughed. And the baby, who could not 
speak plain yet, called her Miss Gibby, and laughed loudest of all; 
and it was such fun. But I think Philip and Charlotte had the best of 
the fun, my dears, though they may not have laughed quite so loud as 
we did. 

As for Mrs, Brandon, who, yon may be sure, speedily came to pay us 
a visit, Charlotte blushed, and looked quite beautiful when she went up 
and kissed the Little Sister. “ He have told you about me, then ! ” she 
said, in her soft little voice, smoothing the young lady’s brown hair. 
“ Should I have known him at all but for you, and did you not save his 
life for me when he was ill?” asked Miss Baynes. “ And mayn’t I love 
everybody who loves him ? ” she asked. And we left these women alone 
for a quarter of an hour, during which they became the most intimate 
friends in the world. And all our household, great and small, including 
the nurse (a woman of a most jealous, domineering, and uncomfortable 
fidelity), thought well of our gentle young guest, and welcomed Miss 
Grigsby. 

Charlotte, you see, is not so exceedingly handsome as to cause other 
women to perjure themselves by protesting that she is no great things 
after all. At the period with which we are concerned, she certainly had a 
lovely complexion, which her black dres*s set off, perhaps. And when 
Philip used to come into the room, she had always a fine garland of roses 
ready to offer him, and growing upon her cheeks, the moment he appeared. 
Her manners are so entirely unaffected and simple that they can’t be 
otherwise than good : ISr is she not grateful, truthful, unconscious of self, 
easily pleased, and interested in others ? Is she very witty ? I never 
said so — though that she appreciated sohe men’s wit (whose names need 
not be mentioned) I cannot doubt. “ I say,” cries Philip, on that 
memorable first night of her arrival, and when she and other ladies had 
gone to bed, “ by George ! isn’t she glorious, I say 1 What can I have 
done to win such a pure little heart as that 7 Non sum dignus. It is too 
much happiness — too much, by George 1 ” And his voice breaks 
behind his pipe, and he squeezes two fists into eyes that are brimful of 
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joy and thanks. Where Fortune bestows such a bounty as this, I think we 
need not pity a man for what she withdraws. As Philip walks away at 
midnight (walks away ? is turned out of doors ; or surely ho would have 
gone on talking till dawm), with the rain beating in his face, and fifty or a 
hundred pounds for all his fortune in his pocket, I think there goes one of 
the happiest of men — the happiest and richest. For is he not possessor 
of a treasure wdiich he could not buy, or would not sell, for all the wealth 
of the -world ? 

My wife may say wdiat she will, but she assur( dly is answerable for 
the invitation to Miss Baynes, and for all that ensued in consequence. 
At a hint that she would be a welcome guest in our house, in London, 
where all her heart and treasure lay, Charlotte Baynes gave np straightway 
lier dear aunt, at Tours, who had been kind to her; her dear uncle, her 
dear mamma, and all her dear brothers — following that natural law which 
ordains that a woman, under certain circumstances, shall resign home, 
parents, brothers, sisters, for the sake of that one individual who is henceforth 
to be dearer to her than all. IMrs. Baynes, the widow, growled a complaint 
at her daughter’s ingratitude, but did mot refuse her consent. She may 
have known th-it little Ilely, Charlotte’s volatile admirer, liad fluttered olF 
to another flow'er by this time, and that a pursuit of that butterfly was in 
vain : or she may have heard that he -w'as going to pass the spring — the 
butterfly season — in London, and hoped that he perchance might again 
light on her girl. Howbeit, she was glad enough that her daughter 
should accept an invitation to our house, and owned that as yet the poor 
child’s shave of this life’s pleasures had been but small. Charlotte’s 
modest little trunks -were again packed, then, and the poor child was sent 
off, I w'on’t say -with how small a provision of pocket-money, by her 
mother. But the thrifty woman had but little, and of it was determined 
to give as little as she could. “Heaven will provide for my child,” she 
would piously say ; and hence interfered very little with tliose agents 
whom heaven sent to befiiend her 'children. “Her mother told Charlotte 
that she would send her some money next Tuesday,” the Major told us ; 
“ but, between ourselves, I doubt whether she will. Betweeu ourselves, 
my sister-in-law is always going to give money next Tuesday : but some- 
how Wednesday comes, and the money has not arrived. 1 could not let 
the little maid be without ii few guineas, and have provided her out of a 
half-pay purse ; but mark me, that pay-day Tuesday will never come.” 
Shall I deny or confirm the worthy klajor’s statement ? Thus far I will 
say, that Tuesday most certainly came ; and a letter from her mamma to 
Charloltc, wdiicli said that one of her brothers and a younger sister were 
going to stay with aunt IMac ; and that as Char, was so happy with 
lier most hospitable and kind friends, a fond widowed mother, who had 
given up all pleasures for herself, would not intciferc to prevent a darling 
child’s happiness. 

It has been said that three women, whose names have been given up, 
were conspiring in the behalf of this young person and the young man her 
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Bwcetlicart. Three days after Charlotte’s anival at our house, my wife 
pcrsibts in thinking that a drive into the country would, do the child good, 
orders a brougham, dresses Charlotte in her best, and trots away to see 
Mi-s. Mugford at ILimpstead. Mrs. Brandon is at Mrs. Mugford’s, of 
course quite by chance : and I feel sure that Charlotte’s friend compli- 
ments Mrs. Mugford upon her garden, upon her nurseiy, upon her 
luncheon, upon everything that is hers. “ Why, dear me,” says Mrs. 
Mugford (as the hidiea discourse upon a ceitain subject), “what does it 
matter? Me and Mugford married on two pound a week; and on two 
pound a Week my dear eldest children Avere born. It was a hard struggle 
sometimes, but avc Avere all the happier for it ; and I’m sure if a man 
won’t risk a little he don’t deseiwe much. I know I Avould risk, if I were 
a man, to marry such a pretty )oung dear. And I should take a young 
mail to he Init a niean-spiiitcd IclloAv Avho Avaited and Avent shilly-shallying 
A\-hen he had but to say the Avord and be happy. I thought Mr. F. Avas a 
braA'c, courageous gentleman, I did, Mrs. Biandon. Do you Avant me for 
tt) have a bad o]'iiiion of him ? My dear, a little of that cream. It’s very 
good. We ’ad a dinner 3’^esterday, and a cook doAvn from tOAvn, on pur- 
pose.” Tills speech, Avitli appropriate imitations of voice and gesture, was 
repeated to the jiresent biographer by the present biographer’s wife, and 
ho now began to see in Avhat Avebs and meshes of conspiracy these artful 
Avomen had enveloped the subject of the present biography. 

Like INIra. Brandon, and the other matron, Charlotte’s friend, IMrs, 
IMugford became interested in the gentle young creature, and kissed her 
kindly’’, and made her a present c»n going aAvay. It was a brooch in the 
shape of a thistle, if I remember aright, set with amethysts and a lovely 
Scottish stone called a caruiiigoruni. “ She ain’t no style about her : and 
1 confess, from a gencial’s daughter, brought up on the Continent, I should 
have expected better. But avo’11 shoAV her a little of the world and tlie 
opera, Brandon, and she’ll do very Avell, of that I make no doubt.” And 
Mrs. Mugford took Miss Baynes to the opera, and pointed out the other 
peoj)lc of fashion there assembled. And delighted Charlotte Avas. I make 
no doubt there Avas a young gentleman of our acquaintance at the back of 
the box Avho Avas very happy too. And this year, Philip’s kinsman’s Avife, 
Lady Ringwood, had a box, in which Philip saAV her and her daughters, 
and little Ringwood TAvysden paying assiduous court to her ladyshijj. 
Tliey met in the crush-room by chance again, and Lady Ringwood looked 
hard at Philip and the blushing young lady on his arm. And it happened 
that Mrs. Mugford’s carriage — the little onc-horso trap which opens and 
shuts so conveniently — and Lady EingAvObd’s tall, emblazoned chariot of 
state, stopped the A\'ay together. And from the tall emblazoned chariot 
the ladies looked not ynkindly at the trap which contained the beloved 01 
Pliilip’s heart : and the carriages departed each on its Avay : and Ring- 
wood Twysden, seeing his cousin advancing towards him, turned very 
pale, and dodged at a double quick doAvn an arcade. But he need not 
have been afraid of Philip. Mr, Firmin’s heart was all soilness and bene- 
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▼olence at that time. He was thinking of those sweet, sweet eyes that had 
just glanced to him a tender good-night; of that little liuiid winch a 
moment since had hung with fond pressure on liis iinii. Do you suppose 
in such a frame of mind he had leisure to think of a nauseous little reptile 
crawling behind him ? lie was so happy that night, that Philip was King 
Philip again. And he went to the Haunt, and sang his song of Gni'ri/^ 
owen-na-gloria, and greeted the boys assembled, and spent at least three 
shillings over his supper and diinks. Hut the next day being Sunday, 
Mr. Firmin was at Westminster Abbey, listening to the sweet church 
chants, by the side of the very same young person whom he had escorted 
to the opera on the night before. They sale together so close that one 
must liave heard exactly as well as tlie other. I daresay it is edifying to 
listen to anthems a deux. And hoAv complimentary to the clergyman to 
liave to wish that the sermon was longer ! Through the vast cathedral 
aisles the organ notes peal gloriously. Euby and topaz and amethy st 
blaze from the great church windows. Under the tall arcades the 
young peojile went together. Hand in hand they passed, and thought 
no ill. 

Do gentle readers begin to tire of this spectacle of billing and cooing ? 

I hsivc tried to describe Mr. PJiilip’a love aflairs with as few words and in 
as modest phrases as may be — omitting the raptures, the passionate vows, 
the reams of correspondence, and the usual commonplaces of his situation. 
And yet, my dear madam, though you and I may be past the age of 
billing and cooing, though your ringlets, which 1 remember a lovely 
auburn, arc now — well — are now a rich purj^lo and green black, and my 
brow may be as bald as a cannon-ball; — I say, though we are old, we are 
not too old to forget. We may not care about the pantomime much now, 
but Ave like to take the young folks, and see them rejoicing. From the 
windoAV wliere I write, I can look down into the garden of a certain 
square. In that garden I can at this moment see a young gentleman and 
lady of my acquaintance pacing up and down. They are talking some 
such talk as Milton imagines our first parents engaged in ; and yonder 
garden is a paradise to my young friends. Did they choose to look out- 
side the railings of the square, or at any other objects than each other’s 
noses, they might see — the tax-gatherer we will say — with his book, 
knocking at one door, the doctor’s brougham at a second, u hatehment 
over the windows of a third mansion, the baker’s boy discoursing with the 
housemaid over the railings of a fourth. But nrhat to them are these 
phenomena of life? Arm in arm my young folks go pacing up and 
down their Eden, and discoursing about that happy time which I suppose 
is now drawing near, about that charming little snuggery for which the 
furniture is ordered, and to which, miss, your old fi-j^end and very humble 
servant will take the liberty of forwarding his best regards and a neat 
silver teajiot. I daresay, with these young people, as with Mr. Philip 
and Miss Charlotte, all occuri’ences of life seem to have reference to 
that event which forms the subject of their perpetual longing and con- 
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templation. There is the doctor’s brougham driving away, and Imogene 
says to Alonzo, “ What anguish I shall have if you are ill 1 ” Then 
there is the carpenter putting up the hatchment. “ Ah, my love, if 
you were to die, I think they might put up a hatchment for both of us,” 
says Alonzo, with a killing sigh. Both sympathize with Mary and the 
baker’s boy whispering over the railings. Go to, gentle baker’s boy, we 
also know what it is to lovo ! 

The whole soul and strength of Charlotte and Philip beinj^ bent upon 
marriage, I take leave to put in a document which Philip received at this 
time; and can imagine tliat it occasioned no little sensation : — 

“ IIouBCy New York. 

“ And so yon are returned to the great city — to the the sire^ 

pitwn, and I sincerely hope the opes of our Rome 1 Your own letters are 
but brief ; but I have an occasional correspondent (there are few, alas ! 
who remember the exile!) who keeps me an conrant of my Philip’s 
history, and tells me that you are industrious, that you are cheerful, that 
you prosper. C-heerfiilness is the companion of Industry, Prosperity 
their offspring. That that prosperity may altain the fullest growth^ is an 
.'ibscnt father’s fondest prayer 1 Perhaps ere long 1 shall be able to 
announce lo you that I too am prospering. I am engaged in pursuing a 
scientific discovery here (it is medical, and connected with my own 
profession), of which the results ought to lead to Fortune, unless the jade 
has for ever deserted George Brand Firmin I So you have embarked in 
the drudgery of the press, Jind have become a member of the fourth estate. 
It has been despised, and press-man and poverty were for a long time 
supposed to be synonymous. But the power, the wealth of the press 
are daily developing, and they will increase yet further. I confess I 
should have liked to hear that my Philip was pursuing his profession of 
the bar, at which honour, splendid competence, nay, aristocratic rank, 
are the prizes of the holdj the industriousy and the deserving. "Wliy sliould 
you not? — should I not still hope that you may gain legal eminence and 
position ? A father who has had much to suffer, who is descending the 
vale of years alone and in a distant land, would be soothed in his exile 
if he thought his son would one day be able to repair the shattered 
fortunes of his race. But it is not yet, I fondly think, too late. You 
may yet qualify for the bar, and one of its prizes may fall to you. I 
confess it was not without a pang of grief I heard from our kind little 
friend Mrs. B., you were studying shorthand in order to become a 
newspaper reporter. And has Fortune, then, been so relentless to me, 
that my son is to be compelled to follow such a calling ? I shall try 
and be resigned. I h^d hoped higher things for you — for me.” 

“ My dear boy, with regard to your romantic attachment for 
Miss Baynes, which our good little Brandon narrates to me, in her 
peculiar orthography^ but with much touching simplicity^ — I make it a 
rule not to say a word of comnient, of warning, or remonstrance. As 
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sure as you arc your father’s son, you will take your own line in any 
matter of attfjchmcnt to a wojnan, and all the fathers in the world won’t 
Stop you. In Philip of four-and-twenty I recognize hia fatlier thirty years 
ago. My father scolded, entreated, quaiTcllcd with me, never forgave me. 
I will learn to be more generous towards my son. I may grieve,' but I 
bear you no malice. If ever I achieve wealth lagain, you shall not be 
deprived of it. I suffured so myself from a harsh father, that I will never 
be one to .my son I 

As you have put on the liv€*ry of the Muses, and regularly entered 
yourself of the Fraternity of the Press, what say you to a little addition to 
your income by letters addressed to my friend, the editor of the new 
journal, called here the Gazette of the Upper Tea Thousand. It is the 
fashionable journal published here ; and your qualifications are precisely 
those which would make your services valuable as a contributor. Doctor 
Geraldine, the editor, is not, I believe, a relative of the Leinster family, 
but a self-made man, who arrived in this country some years since, poor, 
and an exile from his native country. He advocates Repeal politics in 
Ireland ; but with these of course you need have nothing to do. And he 
is much too liberal to expect these from his contributors. I have been of 
service professionally to Mrs. Geraldine and himself. My friend of the 
Emerald introduced me to the doctor. Terrible enemies in print, in 
private they are perfectly good friends, and the little passages of arms 
between the two journalists serve rather to amuse than to irritate. * The 
grocer’s boy from Ormond Quay ’ (Geraldine once, it appears, engaged in 
that useful but humble calling), and the ^miscreant from Cork’ — the 
editor of the Emerald comes from that city — assail each other in public, 
but drink whi.skey-and-water galore in private. If you write for Geraldine, 
of course you will say nothing disrespectful about grocers' hoys. His 
dollars are good silver, of that you may be sure. Dr. G. knows 
a part of your history : he knows that you are now fairly engaged in 
literary pursuits ; that you are a man of education, a gentleman, a man 
of the world, a man of courage, I have answered for your pos- 
sessing all the.se qualities. (The doctor, in his droll, humorous way, 
said that if you were a chip of the old block you would be just what he 
called ‘ the grit.’) Political treatises are not so much wanted as personal 
news regarding the notabilities of London, and these, I assured him, you 
were the very man to be able to furnish. You, who know everybody; 
who have lived with the great world — the world of lawyers, the world of 
artists, the world of the university — ^have already had an experience 
which few gentlemen of the press can boast of, and may turn that experience 
to profit. Suppose you were to trust a little to your imagination in com- 
posing these letters ? there can be no harm in being poetical. Suppose 
an intelligent correspondent writes that he hiis met the D-ke of W-ll-ngt-n, 
had a private interview with the Pr-m-r, and so forth, who is to say him 
nay ? And this is the kind of talk our gohemouches of New York delight 
in. My worthy friend, Doctor Geraldine, for example— between ourselves 
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Ill’s name is Finuigan, but bis private history is strictly entre nous — 'when 
he first came to New York astonished the people by the copiousness of his 
anecdotes regarding the English aristocracy^ of whom he knows as much 
as he does of the Court of Pekin. He was smart, ready, sarcastic, amusing; 
he found readers : from one success he advanced to another, and the 
Gazette of the Upj)er Ten Thousand is likely to make this worthy man's 
fortune. You really may be serviceable to him, a2id may justly earn the 
liberal remuneration which he offers for a weekly letter. Anecdotes of men 
and women of fashion — the more gay and lively the more welcome— the 
quicqnid agunt homines^ in a word, — should be the farrago libelli. Who are 
the reigning beauties of London ? and Deauty, you know, has a rank and 
fahliion of its own. Has any one lately won or lost on the turf or at play? 
What arc the clubs talking about ? Are there any duels ? Wliat is the 
last scandal ? Does the good old duke keep his health ? Is that affair 
over between the Duchess of This and Captain That ? 

“ Such is the infoimation which our hadauds here like to have, and for 

which my friend the doctor will pay at the rate of dollais per 

letter. Your name need not appear at all. The remuneration is certain. 
C'est a prendre ou a laisser, as our lively neighbours say. Write in the 
first place in confidence to me ; and in whom can you confide more safely 
than in your father ? 

“ You will, of course, pay your respects to your relative the new lord of 
Ringwood. For a young man whose family is so powerful as yours, there 
can surely be no derogation in entertaining some feudal respect, and who 
knows whether and how soon Sir John Ringwood may be able to help his 
cousin ? By the way. Sir John is a Whig, and your paper is a Conserva- 
tive. But you are, above all, homme dii monde. In such a subordinate 
place as you occupy with the Pall Mall Gazette^ a man’s pidvato politics 
do not surely count at all. If Sir John Ringwood, your kinsman, sees 
any way of helping you, so much the better, and of course your politics 
will be those of your family. I have no knowledge of him. He was a 
very quiet man at college, where, I regret to say, your father’s friends 
were not of the quiet sort at all. I trust I have repented. I have sowm 
my wild oats. And ah ! how pleased I shall be to hear that my Philip 
has bent his proud head a little, and is ready to submit more than he used 
of old to the customs of the world. Call upon Sir John, then. As a 
Whig gentleman of large estate, I need not tell you that he will expect 
respect from you. He is your kinsman ; the representative of your 
grandfather’s gallant and noble race. He bears the name your mother 
bore. To her my Philip was always gentle, and for her sake you will 
comply with the wishes of 

“ Your affectionate father, 

“ G. B. F.” 

“ I have not said a word of compliment to mademoiselle. I wish her 
BO well that I own I wish she were about to marry a richer suitor than 
my dear son. Will fortune ever permit me to embrace my daughter-in- 
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law, and take your cliildren on my knee ? You will speak kindly to them 
of their grandfather, will you not ? Poor General Baynes, 1 have heard, 
used violent and unseemly language regarding me, which I most heartily 
pardon. I am grateful when I think that I never did General B. an 
injury : grateful and proud to accept benefits from my own sun. Thc^e I 
treasure up in my heart; and still hope I shall be able to repay with 
something moiv substantial than my fondest prayers. Give my best 
wishes, theii, to Miss Charlotte, and try and teach her to think kindly of 
her Philip’s liither.” 

Miss Chailotte Baynes, wlio kept the name of Miss Grigsby, the 
governess, amongst all the roguish children of a facetious father, was with 
us one month, and her mamma expressed great cheerfulness at her absence, 
and at the thought that she had found such good friends. After two months, 
her uncle, Major MaeWhirter, returned from visiting his relations in the 
North, and offered to take his niece back to France again, lie made this 
proposition with the jolliest air in the world, and as if his niece would 
jump for joy to go back to her mother. But to the major’s astonish- 
ment, Miss Baynes turned quite pale, lan to her hostess, flung herself 
into that lady’s arms, and then there began an oscillatory performance 
which perfectly astonished the good major. Charlotte’s friend, holding 
Miss Baynes tight in her embrace, looked fiercely at the major over 
the girl’s shoulder, and defied him to take her away from that sanc- 
tuary. 

Oh, you dear, good dear friend ! ” Charlotte gurgled out, and sobbed 
I know not what more expressions of fondness and gratitude. 

But the truth is, that two sisters, or mother and daughter, could not love 
each other more heartily than those two personages. Mother and daughter 
forsooth I You should have seen Charlotte’s piteous look when sometimes 
the conviction would come on her that she ought at length t j go home to 
mamma ; such a look as I can fancy Clytemnestra casting on Agamemnon, 
when, in obedience to a painful sense of duty, he was about to — to use the 
sacrificial knife. No, we all loved her. 'J’he children would howl at the 
idea of parting with their Miss Grigsby, Chailotte, in return, helped 
them to very pretty lessons in music and French — served hot, as it were 
from her own recent studies at Tours — and a good daily governess operated 
on the rest of thoir education to everybody’s satisfaction. 

And so months rolled on and our young favourite still remained with 
us. Mamma fed the little maid’s purse with occasional remittances ; and 
begged her hostess to supply her with all necessary articles from the 
milliner. Afterwards, it is true, Mrs. General Baynes * * But why 

enter upon these painful family disputes in a chapter which has been 
devoted to sentiment ? 

As soon as Mr. Firmin received the letter above faithfully copied (with 
the exception of the pecuniary offer, which I do not consider myself at 
liberty to divulge), he hurried down from Thornhaugh Street to West- 
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minster. He dashed by Buttons, the page ; he took no notice of my 
wondering wife nt the drawing-room door; he rushed to the second floor, 
bursting open the school -room door, where Charlotte was teaching our 
dear third daughter to play hi my Cottage near a Wood, 

“ Cliiirlottel Chiirlottcl ” he cried out. 

“La, Philip ! don’t you aeo Miss Grigsby is giving us lessons? ” said 
the children. 

But he would not listen to those wags, and still beckoned Charlotte 
him. That young woman rose up and ibllowed him out of tile dOor, 
indeed, she would have followed him out of the window ; and there, 
the stairs, they read Doctor Firmiu s letter, with their heads quite close 
together, you understand. 

“ Two hundred a year more,” said Phillj>, his heart throbbing so that 
he could hardl}’ sj^eak; “ and yowv fifty — and two hundred the Gazette — 
and ” 

“ Oh, Philip 1” ivas all Charlotte could say, and then There was a 

pretty group tor the chihlrcn to see, and for Mr. Walker to draw I 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ways and Means. 

^ ^ course any man of tlie world, who is 

— - /m^? \ possessed of decent prudence, will per- 

\\ ceive that ihe idea of marrying on four 
V\ hundred and fifty pounds a year so 
\'\ secured as was Master Philip 8 income, 
''m I _ - \ \ ) ]jreposterous and absurd. In the 

\^\ - __ _ ^ > Wl h*‘stpJacc, you can’t live on four hundred 

V\~ - j pounds a year, that is a cer- 

^ tainty. Pcojde do live on less, I bc- 

^ "" lieve. Rut a life without a brougham, 
without a decent house, without clan't for dinner, and a footman to wait, 
can hardly be called existence. Philip’s income might fail any day. 
lie might not please the American paper. He miglit quarrel wdth the 
]^all Mall Gazette. And then 'vvhat Avould remain to him ? Only poor 
little Charlotte’s fifty pounds a year ! So Philip’s most intimate male 
friend— a man of the ■world, and with a good deal of experience — argued. 
Of course 1 was not surpiised that Philip did not choose to take my advice ; 
though I did not expect he would become so violently angry, call names 
almost, and use most rude exprcs.sions, when, at his express desire^ this ad- 
vice was tendered to him. ll'he did not want it, why did he ask for it ? The 
advice might be unwelcome to him, but why did he choose to tell me at 
my owm table, over my own claret, that it was the advice of a sneak and 
a worldling? My good fellow, that claret, though it is a second growth, 
and I can afford no better, costs seventy-two shillings a dozen. ITow 
much is six times three hundred and sixty-five ? A bottle a day is the 
least you can calculate (the fellow -would come to my house and drink 
two bottles to himself, -with the utmost nonchalance). A bottle per diem 
of that light claret — of that second-growth stuff — costs one hundred and 
four guineas a year, do you undtT&t-md ? or, to speak plainly with you, 
one hundred and nine pounds four shillings ! 

“ Well,” says Philip, “ apres ? We’ll do witliout. hleantime I will 
take what I can get ! ” and he tosses off about a pint as he speaks (these 
viousseline glasses arc not only enormous, but they break by dozens.) lie 
tosses off a pint of my Larose, and gives a great roar of laughter, as if he 
liad said a good thing I 

Philip Firm in is coarse and offensive at times, and Bickerton in hold- 
ing this opinion is not altogether wrong. 

“ ni drink claret when I come to you, old boy,” he says, grinning j 
“ and at home I will have whiskey-and-water.” 

“ But siij^pose Charlotte is ordered clnrct? ” 
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Well, slic can have it,” Bays this liberal lover; “ a bottle will last her 
a week.” 

“Don’t you see,” I shriek out, “that even a bottle a week costs 
something like — six by fifty-two — eighteen pounds a year ? ” (I own it 
is really only fifteen twelve ; but, in the hurry of argument, a man may 
stretch a figure or so.) “ Eighteen pounds for Charlotte’s claret ; as 
much, at least, you great boozy toper, for your whiskey and beer. Why, 
you actually want a tenth part of your income for the liquor you consume I 
And then clothes; and then lodging; and then coals; and then doctor’s 
bills ; and then pocket-money ; and then sea- side for the little dears. 
J ust have the kindness to add all those things up, and you will find that you 
have about two-and-ninci)enco left to pay the grocer and the butcher.” 

“ AVhat you call prudence,” says riiilip, thumjdng the table, and, of 
cour&e, breaking a glass, “I call cowardice — I call blasphemy 1 Do you 
mean, as a Christian man, to tell me that two young people, and a family 
if it should please Heaven to send them one, cannot subsist upon five 
hundred pounds a year? Look round, sir, at the myriads of God’s 
creatures who live, love, are happy and poor, and be ashamed of the 
wicked doubt which you utter ! ” And he starts up, and strides up and 
down the dining-room, curling his fiarning moustache, and rings the bell 
fiercely, and says, “Johnson, I’ve broke a glass. Get me another.” 

In the drawing-room, my wife asks what we two were fighting about ? 
And, as Charlotte is upstairs, telling the children stories as they arc put 
to bed, or writing to her dear mamma, or wdiat not, our friend bursts out 
with more rude and violent expressions than he had used in the 
dining-room over my glasses which he was smashing, tells my own 
ife that I am an atheist, or at best a miserable sceptic and Sadducce : 
that I doubt of the goodness of heaven, and am not thankftd for my 
daily bread. And, with one of her J^indling looks directed towards 
the young man, of course my wife sides with him. Miss Char, 
presently came down from the young folks, and went to the piano, and 
played us Beethoven’s Dream of Saint Jerome^ which alway s soothes me, 
and charms me, so that I fancy it is a poem of Tennyson in music. And 
our children, as they sink off to sleep over-head, like to hear soft music, 
which soothes them into slumber, Miss Baynes says. And Miss Charlotlo 
looks very pretty at her piano : and Philip lies gazing at her, with hia 
gi eat feet and hands tumbled over one of our arm-chairs. And the music, 
with its solemn cheer, makes us all very happy and kind-hearted, and 
ennobles us somehow as we listen. And my wife wears her benedictory 
look whenever she turns towards these young people. She lias worked 
hci’pulf up to the opinion that yonder couple ought to marry. She can 
give chapter and verse for her belief. To doubt about the matter at all is 
wicked according to her notions. And there are certain points upon 
which, I humbly own, that 1 don’t dare to argue with her. 

When the women of the house have settled a matter, is there much 
use in man’s resistance ? If my harem orders that 1 shall wear a yellow coat 
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and pink trousers, I know that, before three months are over, I shall be 
walking about in rose-tendre and canary-coloured garments. It is the 
perseverance which conquers, tljc daily return to the object desired. Take 
my advice, my dear sir, when you see your womankind resolute about a 
matter, give up at once, and have a quiet life. Perhaps to one of these 
evening entertainments, where Mias Haynes played the piano, as she 
did very pleasantly, and Mr. Philips great clumsy fist turned the 
leaves, little Mrs. Brandon would come tripping in, and as she surveyed 
the young couple, her remark would be, “ Did you ever sec a 
better suited couple ? ’* When I came home from chambers, and 
passed the dining-room door, my eldest daughter with a knowing 
face would bar the way and say, “ You mustn’t go in there, papa ! 
Miss Grigsby is there, and Master Philip is ?ioi to be disturbed at his 
lessons!" Mrs. Mugford had begun to arrange marriages between her 
young people and ours from the very first day she saw us; and Mrs. M.’s 
ch. filly Toddles, rising two years, and our three-year old colt Billyboy, 
were rehearsing in the nursery the endless little comedy which the 
grown-up young persons were performing in the drawing-room. 

With the greatest frankness Mrs. Mugford gave her opinion that 
Philip, with four or five hundred a year, would be no better than a sneak 
if he delayed to marry. How much had she and Mugford when they 
married, she would like to know ? “ Emily Street, Pentonville, was 
where we had apartments,” she remarked ; “ we were pinched some- 
times; but we owed nothing: and our housekeeping books I can show 
you.” I believe Mrs. IM. actually brought these dingy relics of her 
honeymoon for my wife’s inspection. I tell you, my house was peopled 
with these friends of mutriraony. Flies were for ever in requisition, and 
our boys were very sulky at having to sit for an hour at Shoolbred’s, 
while certain ladies lingered there over blankets, tablecloths, and what 
not. Once I found my wife and Charlotte flitting about W ardour Street, 
the former lady much interested in a great Dutch cabinet, wdth a glass 
cupboard and corpulent drawers. And that cabinet was, ere long, carted 
oir to Mrs. Brandon’s, Thornhaugh Street ; and in that glass cupboard 
there was presently to be seen a neat set of china for tea and breakfast. 
The end was approaching. That event, w'ith which the third volume of the 
old novels used to close, was at hand. I am afraid our young people can’t 
drive off from St. George’s in a chaise and four, and that no noble relative 
Avill lend them his castle for the honeymoon. Well: some people cannot 
drive to happiness, even with four horses ; and other folks can reach the 
goal on foot. My venerable Muse stoops down, unlooses her cothurnus 
Avith some difficulty, and prepares to fling that old shoe alter the pair. 

Tell, venerable Muse 1 what were the marriage gifts which friendship 
provided for Philip and Charlotte? Philip’s cousin, Ringwood Twysden, 
Clime simpering up to me at Bays’s Club one afternoon, and said : “ I hear 
my precious cousin is going to marry. I think I shall send him a broom 
to sweep a crossin’.” I was nearly going to say, “ This was a piece of 
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generosity to be expected from your father’s son ; ” but the fact is, that I 
did not think of this withering repartee until I was crossing St. James’s 
Park on my way home, when Twysden of course was out of ear-shot. 
A great number of my best witticisms have been a little late in making 
their appearance in the Avorld. If we could but hear the unspoken jokes, 
how we should all laugh ; if we could but speak them, how witty we should 
be 1 When you have left the room, you have no notion what clever things 
I was going to say when you balked me by going away. W®11, then, the 
fact is, the Twysdeii’s family gave Philip nothing on his marriage^ being 
the exact sum of regard which they professed to have for him. 

Mrs. Major MacWhirter gave the bride an Indian brooch, represent- 
ing the Taj Mahal at Agra, which General Baynes had given to his sister- 
in-law in old days. At a later period, it is true, Mrs. Mac asked Charlotte 
for the brooch back again ; but this was when many family quarrels had 
raged between the relatives — quarrels which to describe at length would 
be to tax too much the writ(‘r and the readers of this history. 

Mrs. Mugford presented an elegant plated coffee-pot, six drawing- 
room almanacs (spoils of the Pall Mall Gazette)^ and fourteen richly cut 
jelly-glasses, most useful for negus if the young couple gave evening 
parties, which dinners they would not be able to afford. 

Mrs. Brandon made an offering of two tablecloths and twelve dinner 
napkins, moat beautifully worked, and I don’t know how much house linen. 

The Lady of the Present Writer — Twelve teaspoons in bullion, 
and a imir of sugar-tongs. Mrs. Baynes, Philip’s mother-in-law, sent him 
also a jiair of sugar-toiigs, of a light manufacture, easily broken. He keeps 
a tong to the present day, and speaks very satirically regarding tliat relic. 

PfiiLie’s Inn of Court — A bill for commons and Inn taxes, with the 
Treasurer’s compliments. 

And these, I think, formed the items of poor little Charlotte’s meagre 
trousseau. Before Cinderella went to the ball she was almost ns rich as 
our little maid. Charlotte’s mother sent a grim consent to the child’s 
marriage, but declined herself to attend it. She was ailing and poor. Her 
year’s widowhood was just over. She had her other children to look after. 
My impression is that Mrs. Baynes thought that she could be out of 
Philip’s power so long ns she remained abroad, and that the general’s 
savings would bo feccure from him. So she delegated her autliority to 
Philip’s friends in London, and sent her daughter a moderate wish for her 
happiness, which may or may not have profited the young people. 

“ Well, my dear ? You are rich compared to what I was, when I 
married,” little Mrs. Brandon said to her young friend. “ You will have 
a good husband. That is more than I had. You will have good friends ; 
and I was almost alone for a time, until it pleased God to befriend me.” 
It was not without a feeling of awe that we saw these young people com- 
mence that voyage of life on wJiich henceforth they were to journey 
together; and I am sure that of the small company who accompanied 
them to the silent little chapel where they were joined in marriage tliere 
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was not one who did not follow them with tender good wishes and heartfelt 
prayers. They had a little purse provided for a month’s holiday. They 
had health, hope, good spiiits, good friends. I have never learned that 
life’s trials ■were over after marriage ; only lucky is he who has a loving 
companion to share them. As for the lady with whom Charlotte had 
stayed before her mariiago, she was in a state of the most lachrymose 
sentimentality. She sfite on the bed in the chamber which the little maid 
had vacated. Her tears flowed copiously. She knew not why, she could 
not tell how the girl had wound herself round her maternal heart. And 
I think if heaven had decreed this young creature should be poor, it had 
sent her many blessings and treasures in compensation. 

Every respectable man and woman in London .will, of course, pity 
these young people, and reprobate the mad risk which they were running, 
and yet, by the influence and example of a senlimcntal wnfe probably, so 
madly sentimental have I become, that I own sometimes I almost fancy 
these misguided wretches arc to be envied. 

A melancholy little chapel it is where they were married, and stands 
hard by our house. We did not decorate the church with flowers, or 
addi-n the beadles with white ribbons. We had, I must confess, a dreary 
little breakfast, not in the least enlivened by Miigford's jokes, who uould 
make a spcecb dc cir Constance^ which W'as not, I am thankful to say, 
reported in the Pall Mall Gazette. “ Wc shan’t charge you for advertising 
the marriage there, my dear,” Mrs. Mugford said. “ And I’ve already took 
it myself to JMr. Burjoycc.” Mrs. Mugford had insisted upon pinning a 
lai’ge white favour upon John, who drove her from Hampstead : but that 
was the only ornament present at the nuptial ceremony, much to the dis- 
appointment of the good lady. There was a very pretty cake, with two 
doves in sugar, on the top, which the Little Sister made and sent, and no 
other hymeneal emblem. Our little girls as bridesmaids appeared, to be 
sure, in new bonnets and dresses, but everybody else looked so quiet and 
demure, that when we went into the church, three or four street ui-cbins 
knocking about the gate, said, “ Look at ’em. They’re going to be ’ung.” 
And so the words are spoken, and the indissoluble knot is tied. Amen. 
Eor better, for worse, for good days or evil, love each other, cling to each 
other, dear friends. Fulfil your course, and accomplish your life’s toil. 
In sorrow, soothe each other; in illness, watch and tend. Cheer, fond 
wife, the husband’s struggle ; lighten his gloomy hours with your tender 
sjiiilcs, and gladden his home with your love. Husband, Ihther, whatso- 
ever your lot, be your heart pure, your life honest. For the sake of those 
V lio bear your name, let no bad action sully it. As you look at those 
innocent faces, which ever tenderly greet you, be yours, too, innocent, and 
your conscience without reproach. As the young people kneel before the 
altar-railing, some such thoughts as thefe pass through a friend’s mind 
who witnesses the ceremony of their marriage. Is not all we hear in that 
place meant to apply to ourselves, and to be carried away lor everyday 
cogitation? 
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After the ceremony we sign the book, and walk back demurely to 
breakfast. And Mrs. Mugford does not conceal her disappointment at the 
small preparations made for the reception of the marriage party. “ I call it 
shabby, Brandon ; and I speak my mind. No favours. Only your eake. 
No speeclica to speak of. No lobster-salad : and wine on the side-board. 
1 tliought your Queen Square friends knew how to do the thing better I 
"When one of my gurla is married, I promise you we shan’t let her go out 
of the back-door ; and at least we shall have the best four greys that 
Newman’s can furnish. It’s my belief your young friend is getting too 
fond of money, Brandon, and so I have told Muglbrd.” But these, you 
SCO, were only questions of taste. Good Mrs. Mugford’s led her to a green 
satin dress and a pink turban, when other ladies were in gray or quiet 
colours. The intimacy between our two fiinilioH dwindled immediately 
afior Philip’s marriage ; Mrs. M., T am sorry to say, setting us down as 
shabby-gentocl people, and.shc couldn’t bear screwing — never could I 

Well : the speeches were spoken. The biide was kissed, and departed 
with her biidegvoom : they had not even a valet and lady’s-maid to bear 
them company. The route of the happy pair was to be Canterbury, Folke- 
stone, Boulogne, Amiens, Paris, and Italy perhaps, if their little stock of 
pocket-money would serve them so far. But the very instant when half 
was spent, it was agreed that these young people should turn their laces 
homeward again ; and meanwhile the printer and Mugford himself agreed 
that they would do Mr. Sub- editor’s duty. How niueli had they in the 
little purse for their pleasure-journey? That is no business of ours, 
surely; but with youth, health, happiness, love, amongst their possessions, 
I don’t think our young li lends had need to be discontented. Away then 
thoy drive in their cab to the railway station. Farewell, and heaven 
bless you, Charlotte and Philip I I have said how I found my wife crying 
in her favourite’s vacant bed-room. The marriage table did coldly furnish 
forth a funeral kind of dinner. The cold chicken choked us all, and the 
jelly was but a sickly compound to my taste, though it Avas the Little Sister’s 
most artful manufaclure. I own for one I \vas quite miserable. I found 
no comfort at clubs, nor could the last new novel fix my attention. I 
saw Plnli])’s eyes, and heard the Avarblc of Charlotte’s sweet voice. 
I walked off fiom B.iys’s, and through Old Parr Street, where Philip had 
lived, and his parents entertained me as a boy; and then tramped to 
Tlioriiliaugb Street, rather ashamed of myself. The maid said mistress was 
in Mr. Philip’s rooms, the two pair, — and what was that I heard on the piano 
as I entered the apartment? Mrs. Brandon sat there liomining some 
chintz window enrtains, or bed curtains, or what not ; by lier side sate 
my own eldest girl stitching away veiy resolutely ; and at the piano — 
the piano which Philip bad bought — there sate my own wife picking out 
that Dream of Saint Jer&me of Beethoven, which Charlotte used to play so 
delicately. "We had tea out of Philip’s tea-things, and a nice hot cake, 
which consoled some of us. But I have known few evenings more melan- 
choly than that. It feels like the first night at school after the holidays, 
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when wo all used to try and appear cheerful, you know. But ah 1 how 
dismal the gaiety was ; and how dreary that lying awake in the night, and 
thinking of the happy days just over ! 

The way in which we looked forward for letters from our bride and 
bridegroom was quite a curiosity. At length a letter arrived from these 
personages : and as it contains no secret, I take the liberty to print it in 
extenso. 

Amiens, Friday, Paris, Saturday. 

“Dcarest FnirNDS — (For the dearest friends you are to us, and will 
continue to be as long as we live) — ^We perform our promise of writing to 
you to say that we are well, and safe, and happy I Philip says I mustn’t 
use dashes, but I can’t help it. He says, he supposes I am dashing off a 
letter. You know his joking way. Oh, what a blessing it is to see him 
so happy. And if he is happy lam. I tremble to think how happy. He 
sits opposite mo, smoking liis cigar, looking so noble 1 I like it, and I 
went to our room and brought him this one. He says, ‘ Char, if I were to 
say bring mo your head, you would order a waiter to cut it off.’ Pray, 
did I not promise three days ago to love, honour, and obey him, and am I 
going to break my promise already ? 1 hope not. I pray not. All my 

life I hope I shall be trying to keep that promise of mine. We liked 
Canterbury almost as much as dear Westminster. We had an open car- 
riage and took a glorious drive to Folkestone, and in the crossing Philip 
was ill, and 1 wasn’t. And he looked very droll ; and he was in a dreadful 
bad humour ; and that was my first appearance as nurse. I think I 
should like him to be a little ill sometimes, so that I may sit up and take 
care of him. We went through the cords at the custom-house at 
Boulogne ; and I remembered how, two ye.ars ago, 1 passed through those 
very cords with my poor papa, and he .stood outside, and saw us I Wo 
went to the Hotel dcs Bains. We walked about the town. We went to 
the Tintelleries, where we used to live, and to your house in the Haute 
Ville, where I remember everything as if it was yesterday. Don’t you 
remember, as we were walking one day, you said, * Charlotte, there is tlie 
steamer coming; there is the smoke of his funnel; ’ and I said, ‘What 
steamer?’ and you said, ‘The Philip, to be sure.’ And he came up, 
smoking his pipe I We passed over and over the old ground where wo used 
to walk. We went to the pier, and gave money to the poor little hunch- 
back who plays the guitar, and he said, ‘ Merci, madame.' How droll it 
sounded I And that good kind Marie at the H6tel dcs Bains remembered 
us, and called ns ‘ mes enfans.' And if you were not the most good-natured 
woman in the yjorld, I think I should be ashamed to write such nonsense. 

“ Think of Mrs. Brandon having knitted me a purse, which she gave 
me as we went away from dear, dear Queen Square ; and when I 
opened it, there were five sovereigns in it I When we found what the 
purse contained, Philip used one of his great jurons (as he always docs 
when he is most tender-hearted), and he said that woman was an angel, 
and that we would keep those five sovereigns, and never change them. 
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Ah 1 I am thankful my husband has such friends 1 I will love all who 
love him — you most of all. For were not you the means of bringing this 
noble heart to me? I fancy I have known bigger people^ since I have 
IvDown yon, and some of your friends. Their talk is simpler, their 
thoughts are greater than — those with whom I used to live. P. says, 
heaven has given Mrs. Brandon such a great heart, that she must have a 
good intellect. If loving my Philip be wisdom, I know some due who 
will be very wise 1 

“ If I was not in a Tery great hurry to see mamma, Philip sold we 
might stop a day at Amiens. And we went to the Cathedral, and to 
whom, do you think, it is dedicated ? to my saint : to BiaMT FiRUXN ! 
and oh ! I prayed to heaven to give me strength to devote my life to my 
sulaCs service^ to love him always, as a pure, true wife : in sickness to 
gnaid him, in sorrow to soothe him. I will try and learn and study, not 
to make my intellect equal to his — ^very few women can hope for tliat— 
Init tliat I may better comprehend him, and give him a companion more 
worthy of him. 1 wondei whether there are many men in the world as 
clever as onr husbands ? Though Philip is so modest. He says he is not 
(lever at all. Yet I know he is, and grander somehow than other men. 
I said nothing, but 1 used to listen at Queen Square; and some who came 
who thought bCs^t of themselves, seemed to me pert, and worldly, and 
small ; and some were like princes somehow. My Philip is one of the 
princes. Ah, dear friend I may I not give thanks where thanks are due, 
that I am chosen to be tbe wife of a true gentleman ? Kind, and brave, 
and loyal Philip I Honest and generous, — above deceit or selfish scheme. 
Oh 1 I hope it is not wrong to be so happy I 

“ Wc Avrote to mamma and dear Madame Smolensk to say Ave were 
coming. Mamma finds Madame de Valentinois’ boarding-house even 
dearer than dear Madame Smolensk’s. I don't mean a pun 1 She says 
she has found out that Madame de Valentinois’ real name is Cornichon ; 
that slie was a person of the Avorst character, and that cheating at ecarte 
Avas practised at her lioiise. She took up her OAvn two francs and another 
two-franc piece from the card-table, saying that Colonel Boulotte ■was 
cheating, and by rights the money Avas hers. She is going to leave 
Madame de Valentinois at the end of her month, or as soon as our chil- 
dren, who have the measles, can move. She desired that on no account 
I would come to see hei^ at Madame V.’s; and she brought Philip 12/. 10s. 
in five- franc pieces, which she laid down on the table before him, and 
said it was my first quarter’s payment. It is not duo yet, I know. * But 
do you think I will be beholden,’ says she, * to a man like you 1 ’ And 
P. shrugged his shoulders, and put the rouleau of silver pieces into a 
druAver. He did not say a word, but, of course, I saw ho was ill-pleased. 
‘ What shall we do with your fortune, Char ? ’ he said, when mamma went 
aAvay. And a part we spent at the opera and at Vi^ry’s restaurant, where 
we took our dear kind Madame Smolensk. Ah, how good that woman 
was to me I Ah, how I suffered in that house when mamma wanted to 
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part me from Philip ! We walked by and saw the windows of the room 
where that horrible, horrible tragedy was performed, and Philip shook 
his fist at the green jalousies, * Good heavens I ’ he said : ^ how, my 
darling, how I was made to suffer there 1 ’ I bear no malice. I will do 
no injuiy. But I never can forgive : never 1 I can forgive mamma, who 
made my husband so unhappy ; but can I love her again ? Indeed and 
indeed I have tried. Often and often in my dreams that horrid tragedy is 
acted over again ; and they are taking him from me, and I feel as if I 
should die. When I was with you I used often tb be aftaid to go to sleep 
for fear of that dreadful dream, and I kept one of his letters under my 
pillow so that I might hold it in the night. And now ! No one can part 
us ! — oh, no one ! — until the end comes I ^ 

“ He took me about to all his old lachelor haunts ; to the Hotel 
Poussin, where he used to live, which is very dingy but comfortable. 
And he introduced me to the landlady, in a Madras handkerchief, ancUto 
the landlord (in earrings and with no coat on), and to the little boy who 
frottes the floors. And he said, ^ Tims' and ‘wem, madam!' as we 
gave him a five-franc piece out of my fortune. And then we went to the 
caf(i opposite the Bourse, where Philip used to write his letters; ^d then 
we wont to the Palais Royal, wlicrc Madame de Smolensk was iir waiting 
for us. And then we went to the play. And then we went to Tortoni's 
to take ices. And then we walked a part of the way homo with Madame 
Smolensk under a hundred million blazing stars ; and then, we walked 
dowm the Champs Elys6es’ avenues, by which Philip used to come to me, 
and beside the plashing fountains shining under tlie silver moon. And, 
oh, Laura 1 I wonder under the silver moon was anybody so happy as 
your loving and grateful C. F.” 

“P.S.” [In the handwriting of Philip Firmin, Esq.] — dear 
Fiuends. — I’ m so jolly that it seems like a dream. I have been watching 
Charlotte scribble, scribble for an hour past ; and wondered and thought 
is it actually true 7 and gone and convinced myself of '^hc truth by 
looking at the paper and the clashes which she will put under the words. 
Tify dear iriencls, what have I done in life that I • to brf made a present 
of a little angel ? Once there was so much wrong in me, and my hc^rt 
was so black and revengeful, that I knew not what might happen to me. 
She came and rescued me. The love of this creatjire 'purifies too — and — 
and 1 think that is all. 1 think 1 only want to say that I am the happiest 
man in Europe. Tliat Saint Firmin at Amiens 1 Didn’t it seem like a 
good omen ? By St. George ! I never heard of St. F. until I lighted on 
him in the cathedral. When shall we write next? Where shall Wq 
tell you to direct? We don’t know where wc are going. We don’t 
want letters. But we are not the less grateful to dear, kind friends; 
and our names are P. amd C. F.’* 
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J)e gustibus^ — there it bo secouBting Ibti 
the eas^wind, and my 9|i)^d Sir fblahad 
« good sir,” he said to me the other 
weather. Ypur sympathies are euoiwaiisibe4 To ft 
mind» a London fyg k radiaBt wilh romaaoe; twdfiimt «• 
in Murillo'a jdctures, e^it ti which the ehS^lt ore 
little rogues! It is only at such Hmet thsit our streets oesift lo be 
commonplace. Nothing reUeyea th^ intents uamotony except ihe fog. 
But, while it lasts, the square windows, and the green blinds, and the 
plaster of Paris, are transfigured, ^they grow sombre, mystical, and 
fimtOstio. The street-^lamp at the corner glows like a star, and emits 
an Ongry and Mars-hke light. It is a street-lamp no longer — *tis the 
Pharos that lights the Mare Tenebrosum. The approach of an omnibus 
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sounds like the roar of an avalanche. Even the gay and jaunty Hansom 
—ordinarily so matter-of-fact and practical— -forgets its sceptical audacity 
and cheerfid insouciance, and begins to believe in the Invi^ble. The 
boys wlio distribute the Star and the Sun are sujiematural intelligences, 
who hawk the newspapers of another world. The people you meet in the 
des^ted thoroughfares look distant and uncorporeal— even when they 
run into yqjur ribs. Society returns to its original elements. The police- 
magistrate is as IbelplesB as the pickpocket in his dock. If you have a 
turn that way, you may murder your fellow-creatures in lie Strand* 
with perfect impunity, and without any risk of detection. And the fiig* 
like death, levels all distinctions. Though your coat is threadbare, your 
d& friend won’t cut you. You may wear a grera hat, and brass 
rings in your nose, without being mobbed. * Divinest liberty * ai 
course, its* perils. Should you miss your way in the park, you axe a 
man. Rescue U hopeless. You will not meet a single living dreatUre^ 
except Ihe bewildered «rowB, who brush your face with the& wmgs as 
they sweep past, and the tame ducM by the water-side, jubilant amid the 
mist aa the bird of Jofe. And yet, in spite of all th^ in sjpite of jitha 
eiastio freedom and poeUc mystery which it introduces into your 
and colourless life, you say that you do not love the fc^ 1 ” 

S^ Galahad’s eloquence did not move me. Such |j^, 
indeed to a man with a constitutional liability to brmidbild^ WtuiffarH 
less mockmly or a bad jest. Heine was %Gteek idolstofr, yet 
Heine adf^ls that wh^n Olympus is misty, tKe gods ^ catch ihe divinest 
,cataKthS| and oaughs that last them for ever;” aud an Olympan mist does 
vat V.— NO. 27. 14 
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not try Iiumaii or divine lungs like a London fog. So that I answered 
him somewhat curtlj, and in words which had once before been employed 
silence a speculative philosopher : — 

" BzyiihM hvra dras, 

And do not play in wench-lfke words with that 
Which is so serious/* 


Even while he spoke, however, my mind was “ made up.” Mahomet 
went to the mountain, and it is possible to quit the fog. Thick darkness 
broods upon the metropolis, but (it is a ikct, thottgh it sounds novel and 
paradoxical) there m a whole planet outside ihennetropolis. A^d for a 
week past I had been irritated by observing in the weather report of the 
momihg paper such sentences as th^ : “ N.E. Line. St. Mungo’s Head. 
Fine,” or “Haard frost at St. Mungo. Wind S.S.W. and five miles to 
the north of St. Mungo stretches a noble beach of pebbly sand, pure 
as the driven snow, and brilliant as the fairy landscape in the new panto- 
mime. Moreover, I had been dreaming over Mrs. Blackburn’s Birds. 
Do you know her book? Well, if you do not, get Mudie to send it to you, 
or, better still, buy a copy for your children, and yourself, — who, despite 
the fifty summers, and the silvered hairs, are yet, 1 know, a very oliild at 
heart. Scarcely ever before have our feathered relatives (for we are all 
somehow connected, of course — birds and beasts) found such an inter- 
preter. If the mgratitude of princes is not to become proverbial, the 
Queen of the Birds — the bright-eyed, purple- vested, golden eagle— ought 
forthwitli to decorate her portrait-painter in ordinary. The Cross of 
£&eld of the Iceberg, or the Order of the Peacock’s-tail, or the Collar 
o*he Hoopoe, or the Garter of the Bird of Paradise, would be a graceful 
feather in Mrs. Blackburn’s cap, and an appropriate and well-merited 
compliment. Such delightful birds, especially those of them who haunt 
the shore, and who are not very far advanced in life — herons, guillemots, 
sandpipers, and solan geese ! The heron, with that my^teiioiis, wakeful 
eye, — around, liquid, passionless,— the eye of a great foet, like Shakspeu# 
who is supremely impartial, and belongs to no feothm in particular, 
even Silvey’s charming caris-de-visite ^ little js not more chartffing 
than the miniatuanes in this voluma— ^e ycoaijlll^ ^ ^ bluetit, and the 
whinchat, and the willow warbler,^ and the sandpiper, and th# blade 
guillemot— unfledged little brats, with open mouths, and inquiring eyes, 
and hungry, comical-looking fadc^ and' nned with the veiy softest and 
silkiest down,— such asQueoi Mab stuffs her pillow-slips with. There are 
two groups espemally which you will nevkr tire uf looking at, — afiook of 
gsniiets filling for herrings in the bhie sea -off Ailsa Craig, and a company 
of herons on LocHet. Ihis last, indeed, is the gem of the cabinet. It is 
the €aa%r mcmiiiig— 'there is a fold of mist along the barren shoulder 
of the mottntain m the othor shore of the Jake, and round hw feet a few 
stunted alder bunhes-^^deep^ still, diadows rest upon the motionless water, for 
no breeze of mami&g” has yet begun to move, — and then, in fibe fore- 
ground— the rerjjffiniite looi — the long-legged, long-necked heron; These 
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qiiieer, grotesque, uncaany-iooking rogues are wt <m an erra&d that esu 
Bot bear the scratiny of itoon, aud thej will melt iate thin air before the 
sun has scattered the mists on Ben Kevis. It was this picture, I beHein^ 
that settled me. 1 knew suc^ anothftt* ^t by lieai't,-^ eihelly, sea-beat# 
bight, whei'e the winter hearen is inipalpable and serenjs as Qlnude's, aM 
the sparkling ripple ceases to sparlde ainoBg 

** The twinn’d stones 
Upon the number’d hoaeh.’' 

So I unpacked my gunease, bought £ve doaen of JQfefll 

cnitiidges (green — No. 2), found a place in my poHin^llteaw 

John and Colonel Hawker, and took a retoan-tieket freen Euston Sq|Mure to 

St. Mungo, — there and back, 5Z. 5s. 

I like reading in the £rst-class carriage ef an express ttaixL Tou ate 
comfortably seated : your feet, daring this frost at least, are kept pleas- 
antly warm by the hot water (a blessed invention) ; and then the rapid 
motion quickens the dow of ideas. The dying fields mix with your 
dreams. When you tire of youi* book, you gaze Indolently upon the treeq, 
and hills, and farm-houses, and riveis which you are passing (or which are 
passing you), and weave them into your study of imagination. I am 
certain that rapid tiavclling is a great aid to mental activity. It rouses, 
excites, quickens, and stimulates the souL The rustic who stays at 
home stagnates into muddy obscurity ; the rustic who takes the train to 
the metropolis expands into a hero or a statesman. If the earth went 
twice as fast as it docs wc should aU be wits and poets. If we could only 
feel the wind sweeping our faces as it swept through space, and saw it 
hurrying past the planets, our intellectual faculties would be amazingly 
sharpened. The people in the tail of a comet must be ^larp as 
needles. 

I had been thinking more than once about the fight we had over the 
body of Beatrico — Dante's Bcatrioe — the last time you, and I, and Sir 
Galahad met. Galahad had declared, in his vague, chivalrous way, thaEt 
Beatrice Portinari was one of the articles of his creed. All historical and 
critical calumnies against the fair Florentine he drove at with lance in 
rest. She was to him — ^the knight without fear and without reproach) 
“ the meekest man and the gentlest that ever cat in hall among ladies ” — a 
soft-eyed angel who lived in a garden of vines and lilies in Vallambrosa, 
and who, when the first bloom of her rosy girlhood died, folded her hands 
in quietness upon her breast, and went meekly to heaven. To assert th^ 
she jilted the poet, and married another, and bore children to him, after'tbe 
manner of women, was an insult to the imaginatiou that could not lightly 
be forgiven. Tou maintained, on the contrary, like an inveterate p«^gan 
as you are, that the Beatrice of the Commedia was neither more nor lois 
thsm the H(fiy Catholic and Apostolic Qiurch. To wlii<di I replied (though 
I could not indeed altogether agree with Sir Galahad), that it showed n 
profband ignorance of human nature to suppose that Dante, who painted 
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lihe delicious portrait of the grave, girlish Beatrice in the Vita Nuova^ could 
have even associated the name of Beatrice — a name so tenderlj and afiec- 
jtionately dwelt upon — with a theological institution, however illustrious. 

was because he experienced a fanciful solace in associating the poem of 
his life with the passion of his life, that her glorified spirit conducted him 
along his pilgrimage. And though her bed be made in the heaven high, 
down at the foot of our good Lord’s knee,” and she is purified from all 
taint of m'ortal weariness, jet the devout and courageous instinct of the 
true believer assures him that this is the very Beatrice, — she, and none 
other, — whom Dante, in that far-ofF world below the stars, loved with a 
love passing the love of women. 

Well, here is the Vita Nnova translated into the mother-tongue of 
Shakspeare ; and, as the train fia&bes through the Midland counties, wc 
shall consider leisurely, after the manner of our nation, how far it sustains, 
or fails to sustain, the argument 1 had urged. But, first, let us render 
our thanks, in due form, to the two gentlemen whose admirable transla- 
tions, published the other day, will make Dante better known to the 
English reader than he has ever been hitherto, — Mr. Theodore Martin, 
and Mr. Dnnte Gabriel Bossetti. 

Both translations are excellent, yet 1 confess that I incline to award 
the palm to Mr. Bossetti. 1 think that he has kept more of the original 
metal than Mr. Martin has succeeded in doing. The Vita Nuova is a 
piece of mediaival poetry and feeling. Now, the old forms of poetic 
construction are not preserved by sticking in at random a few words spelt 
and pronounced as Chaucer and Spenser spelt and pronounced them. 
Mr. Martin, however, is rather inclined to do this; and as the rest is 
essentially modern in sentiment and expression, the old words, — hke 
Queen Elizabeth’s ruffles on a modem beauty, — look awkward, and out 
of place and keeping. In Mr. Bossetti’s, alE>o, there is more literalness of 
thought as well os more literalness of language. Poetic language is always 
to some extent materialistic ; and the materialism of Dante’s language 
(being united with profound awe and passionate devotion) is more 
marked than any other poet’s. I have not the original beside m^ but I 
do not mind betting a brace of half-crowns with, you that Mr. Bossetti, 
when he says, — 

** Coonting this weary and most eril pkice 
Unworthy of a thing .so foil of grace,” 

is nearer the sense and the phraseology of Dante than is Mr. Martin, 
when he says, — 

'‘Deeming this life of care and sorrowing 
Unworthy of so &ir and pure a thing.” 

It is only the critic who reads carefully, and weighs attentively what he 
reads, who will detect what is not a verbal difference merely ; but such 
an one will be disposed to say that the sustained and weighty music of 
Bossetti’s lines, his gravity and singleness of purpose, are more in unison 
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witli Dante*8 absorbed and reileofciye passioxL, than the dash, and idioxnatio 
elegance, and voluble ease of Mr. Martin. He haa followed out — ^here 
pen in hand, as hitherto pencil in hand — the intricacies of Dante's 
language and Dante’s thoughts, with a quiet and persistent conscientious- 
ness, — a conscientiousness exactly like that of an old monh, working with 
gold and silver and blue and crimson dyes on the initjid lettena of the 
Septuagint. ( pc 

The Vita Nuova is a singular commentary on Dinte’e lOBand^’ The 
picture ot that grave and absorbed passion is one of the foM cUriotis ever 
painted. The passion is at white heat, ever so many degrefa above the 
ordinary temperature of passion. When the thought of Beatrice comes 
into his mind he grows pale as death. “When love did battle with me 
in this wise,” he says, “ I wonM rise up all colourless, if so I might sea 
my lady.” He sees Beatrice, and Beatrice alone. He is quite heedless of 
the ordinary proprieties, — the opinion of the world is less than nothing 
to him. He can say with Imogen, “ I am senseless of your wrath ; a 
touch more rare subdues all pangs, all fears.” This simpleness, quaint 
as a mannerism, and yet relieved from all “ rusticity ” by the intense and 
concentrated fire which shines through it, appears most strikingly when 
he explains his poems, and lays bare their structure. Most artists take 
pains to conceal their machinery, but Dante is curiously solicitous to tell 
us all about his art. Men dying in delirium sometimes manifest this 
pathetic anxiety to explain. Ophelia’s commentary on her “coronet 
flowers ” is one well-known example of it. “ There’s rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance; pray you, love, remember; and there is pansies, that’s 
for thoughts. There’s a daisy ; I would give you some violets ; but they 
withered all when my father died.” In this idle forgetfulness and tender 
confusion there is real madness. Dante’s is not absolute unsoundness of 
mind ; there is only a profound strain, an unnatural tension ; but, when 
so tried, the silver chord does sometimes crack. Yet his manner, though 
often nervously and restlessly eager, is strangely calm too. A strange 
calmness — like a dead man recalling the life from which he has parted, 
or the voice of one whom the strong surge of calamity has quite overborne, 
and in whom all hope is dead. Such calmness is excessively suspicious. 
Men who love and who are loved are excited, anxious, jealous; it is only 
the dead and the hopeless who can maintain this pitiful complacenc 3 ^ 
“ There is the wound — a ouiious cut is it not ? It goes straight through 
the veins of the heart, you see.” When a man can talk in this way about 
either his body or his soul, it must be pretty nearly over with him here. 
No medicine will ever quite heal him again in this world. In the next 
he may fare better, perhaps. Let us hope so. 

And the confession is as remarkable for the fearlessness and openness 
as for tbe simplicity of its detail. There is no reserve. The author has 
nothing to conceal. He tells us quite artlessly how on one occasion “ there 
came upon me a great desire to say something in rhyme ; ” and how, on 
another, after a bitter fit of weeping, “ I went suddenly asleep like a 
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beaten, eobbing ohild.” This frankness — tMs innocent gnrrtilouBneaiH* 
dcee not startle ns. Its egotism does not offend ns, as it would haTe done 
bad Dante been a selfish or a vain man. Bnt we see that he manifests 
Ibis perfect unreserve because he has forgotten himself. It is because he 
is wrapped in Beatrice that he can speak plaialy about his own thoughts 
and feelings. Were he not preoccupied, he would shrink into his cell. 
But his eyes arc constantly fixed upon that face which bred in those 
who looked on it a soothing quiet beyond any speech," and so he is forced 
to account to his friends for the efiect it produoes on him ; as in the 
touching scene “ on that day which fulfilled the year since my lady had 
been made of the citiaens of eternal life,” when sketching on a tablet the 
face of the angel Beatrice — “ this youngest of the ang^ ” — certain of his 
friends, unnoticed by him, entered the room where he sat drawing. “Also 
I learned afterwards that they had been there awhile before I perceived 
them. Perceiving whom, I arose for salutation, and said, ‘ Another was 
with me.’ ” 

With these elaborate explanations there is united in the Vita Nuova 
a curious and finical nicety for which the reader is hardly prepared. Are 
the two quite consistent — this exaggerated regard for the trifles of expres- 
sion, and that profound and vehement passion ? He sits at table with the 
Master, and grieves, like Martha, about the folds of the napkin. The 
eriticisiri is hardly fair. For even these slight observancea are “ clothed 
upon ” with love. They are indicative of the deep and rooted regard, 
which enlists them in its service, and to which they point. Dante may 
discuss the derivation of a word, or the appropriateness of a phrase ; but 
whatever his occupation is, he never, — never fbr one momont)— forgets 
Beatrice. 

Such is the character of the book itself; and then as to the question. 
Is the Beatrice of the Vitn Nuova the Beatrice of the Commdia? — it 
must, 1 thinh, be answered, that Beatrice Portinari is the Beatrice of the 
Commedia os well as of the Vita Nuova, 

The heroine of The New LifSj in the first place, though perfectly 
human, is somewhat colourless and formleBs,»nearly as much so as the 
heroine (if I may use the word m auch connection) of the Paradise. 
The Vita Nuova is not a lovei-peeBi, in tike ordinary sense of the term, — 
after the fiishion of Anaoreon^ dt Catalans, or Thomas Moore. There is 
little of the traditional phraseology of amatory verse : no red lips, or blue 
^3, or brown hair, or peaclnliter bkKtti. Dante seldom gets beyond the 
dulee loquintenif duke ridentem of Horace’s Lalage. It is “ her most sweet 
speech, and her marvellous omile," which hold him captive. We see 
little of her besides; a few hints, relating to qualities scarcely zaore 
sensuous, are ail tiiat wa are favoured with. 

“My lady carries lore within her eyes, 

All that she looks on is mads pfeasanter.” 

She hath that paleness of the pearl, that’s fit 
In a ftiir wCman.** 



Yet the Vita Nuova ia elearly not 'a pesaipaato hjnm to the aoal only. 
Beatrice is a creature of flesh and bh>od> Bhe is quite ae yisible to us as 
if “ every lovely c»gan of her life*’ had be«L described at lengthy and in 
minute ^tail. This abstract, yet vivid, presentment is to be attributed, 
1 think, to the intense strength of the passion. Bantu has no leisure to 
dwell upon the mere accidents of the form. He takes it for granted that 
we know all about Beatrice’s face. Her image Alls Mb heart : it is the 
frame in which the picture is set. And while we read, tbongh he does 
not discourse about the colour in h^r eye, oi* the dinctple In her diin, we 
come at length to feel that Beatrice is not far off, and that are shall know 
her when we meet. The conception in tlm mind of the Writer, whieh 
obscurely colours and aiects every word that he writee^ is eosamnicatod 
to the mind of the reader by means of a creative eympathy, the prodni- 
tion of which in another’s mind depends upon a faculty which behmgs 
only to supreme gemua acted upon by supreme passion. So^ in like 
manner, of the absence of colour. Places which paU passum loves,” 
says the poet. The white lip, even when it does not quiver, denotes 
the intensest love aind the deadliast hate, — the love and hate which drive 
the blood out of the cheek, and into the heart. The images which an 
imagination so excited gives birth to are never vulgarly florid ; for that 
fervid lire consumes artificial and meretricious colours, and sometimes 
withers the natural. 

The passion in itself, too, is very different from the Anacreontic. 
There is always a great fear in Dante’s love. Beatrice’s place is among 
the angels : My lady is desired in the high heaven.” Death stoops 
over the beloved. His kiss is upon her brow: his breath chills her 
cheek. The old Anacreontic-Horatian vein, indeed, did not exclude death. 
Death held the wine-cup in his hand: Death lurked among the roses. 
But it was an essentially Pagan death, — a death introduced only to 
comniiinicate a keener zest and relish to life. Pluck the rose ere it &des: 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. In Dante’s religious and 
tender awe, there is nothing of this. It seems to him unfit and incredible 
that this saint-like child should tarry long in “ this weary and most evil 
place;” and so, with nervous apprehension, he awaits the inevitable 
summons. He dreams that she is dead; he can never divest himself of 
the overwhelming conviction that he is to be left alone in the world-r- 
without her. In the eai-liest dream which he records, when he beheld a 
Lord, of an aspect terrible to the belioldcr, “yet who seemed within 
himself to wear an air of exceeding joyfulness,” waken Beatrice from her 
sleep, and farce her to eat of the burning heart, — and she ate as oiee 
fearing,” — we are aware of this sensitive dread. Then, having wahed 
again a space, all his joy was turned into most bitter weeping: and, as he 
wept, he gathered the lady into Ids arms, and it seemed to me that be 
went with her up towards heaven; whereby 6ud[i.a great anguish cams 
upon me, that my light iflumber could not endure tiirough it, but was 
suddenly broken.” Bvery incident, in a nanrdBTe where there is hardly 
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any incident, relates to death. Her girlish playmates are remoTed. ** It 
pleased the Master of the angels to call into his glory a damsel, young, 
and of a gentle presence, who had been very lovely in the city I spei& 
of;** on which Dante, remembering that he had seen this damsel with 
Beatrice, composes that lovely sonnet, in which he says of Death,— 

"Oat of this world thoa hast driven courtesy 
And virtae, dearly prized in womanhood; 

And out of youth’s gay mood 
The lovely lightness is quite gone through thee.** 

Then her father dies. Not many days after this (it being the will of 
the Most High God, who also from himself put not away Death), the 
father of wonderful Beatrice, going out of this life, passed certainly into 
glory.*’ His death is followed by that strange vision (in which the 
sorrowful and bewildering conviction, — “ Certainly it must sometime 
come to pass that the very gentle Beatrice will die,” — is so wonderfully 
given shape and expression to), when he beholds Beatrice in death, with 
a white veil across her face, and of so humble an aspect, that it was as 
though she had said, “ I have attained to look on the beginning of peace,** 
and from which he wakens with her name upon his lips, — 

"But utter’d in a voice so sob-broken, 

So feeble with the agony of tears, 

That 1 alone might hear it in my heart.” 

And, lastly, comes the news that his lady herself is dead, when he BtOfMi 
abruptly in the middle of the sonnet he is writing, and breaks into the 
pathetic lamentation , — ** Quomodo sedet sola civitas plena populo ; facta 
est quasi vidua domina gentium ! ” 

So that Beatrice’s death, though it causes keenest agony to the poet, 
though his pen falters, and his heart almost ceases to beat, does not come 
like an unlooked-for event. It is only the accomplishment of what he 
has long foreknown. It was fit that the Lord should take Beatrice into 
his heaven. 

"Beatrice is gone up into high .heai’eo,- 
The kingdom where the angels are at peace.” 

There she has been long desired, and even there die spreads, as he well 
knows, — ' 

" A light of love which nfikes the angels glad.** 

We can detect, I think, a change of phraseology in the Vita Nuova afiter 
her death. ** This most excellent Beatrice” becomes ^ sainted Beatnoe,” 
and holy Beatrice.” But death hardly alters the character of the rela- 
tion which subsists between them. It was peculiar and mystical here,— 
it has only ripened, now that she has removed fiuther off, into a more 
sacred and lofty afiSanoe. There is no separation,— no hopeless vaU^ vak, 
in CBtemum vale / — ^no siinple farewell, even. She lives as truly for him in 
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the heaven as she had done on the earth. He calls on her, and stie 
comforts him, — 

“ On Beatrice, I ask, * Canit then be dead ? ’ 

And, calling on her, I am comforted.*’ 

Her influence over him is as real now as it was before. His eyes still 
behold her : his heart still beats in unison with hers 

** A new perception benm of grieving love ' 

Guideth it upward the untrodden ways.** 

And then he beholds a very wonderful vision, which determittes him that 
he shall say nothing further of this most blessed one, until such time os 
he can discourse more worthily concerning her. “ And to this end 1 
labour all I can, as she well knoweth. Wherefore, if it be His pleasoret 
through whom is the life of all things, that my life continue with me a few 
years, it is my hope that I shall yet write concerning her what hath not 
before been written of any woman. After the which, may it seem good 
unto Him, who is the Master of Grace, that my spirit should go hence to 
behold the glory of its lady — to wit, of that blessed Beatrice, who now 
gazeth continually on his countenance, qui est per omnia soBcula benedictus. 
Laua Dflo." 

So we pass from the last page of the Vita Nuova to the first of the 
Paradiso^ without interruption or any feeling of strangeness. In the last 
page of the one, Beatrice, an angel-visitant to the earth, is “ habited in 
that crimson raiment she had worn when 1 first beheld her ; also 
appeared to me of the same tender age as then in the first page of the 
other, in the vesture of immortality, among the glories of Paradise, she 
greets her mortal guest. And yet we are expected to believe that the 
Beatrice of the Commedia is not that Beatrice, but another I 

So the train Hashed on, — past cities, and churches, and farm-houses, 
and quiet lanes, and then across the estuary of a mighty river hushed by 
the tide and the frost, and so on in the darkness to Northern capitaL 
At the last station but one, my old friend, the MacCloskze, entered the 
carriage with a huge bundle of papers, tied with red tape, under his arm. 
He was delighted to see me, but atra cura sat above his eyebrows. 

“This is a teind business,” he said, with a sigh, squinting at the 
bundle of papers (which he had placed aa far from him as the circum- 
stanceo admitted), as Christian squinted at the bundle on his back, or 
Sinbad at the hairy old chap whose knees were knuckled into his ribs. 
“ The minister of Cladachclough wants an augmentation of stipend, that 
is, an addition to his income. A very natural feeling you suppose ; but 
unluckily, certain unprincipled heritors start up and exclaim, Bless the 
fellow, what does he mean ? Where does he expect to go ? We haven’t 
got a hal^nny to give him. To which my client replies (he’s a pro- 
digiously learned old dog, and drinks like the fish in his own lo^), 
That though the infeudation of teinds to laymen was forbidden by 
Izmooent HL under the heavy penalty of the want of Christian bnrial, and 
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tlw jet heavier one of eternal damnation^ yet that by the Act 1567| cap. 10, 
commonly known as the Assumption of Thirds, the lords of erection, ox 
titulars of the teinds, were required to surrender such a proportion as the 
Commissioners of Plat might determine ; that the lands of Towie, not 
being held cum decimis inclusiSf were liable pari passu ; that if the thirlage 
of the lands of Macorkindale imported an astriction of the tithes to the 
Laird of Drumwhalloch, that could only be because the servitude had 
been created prior to the Act of Charles, which was not the case, and 
was at least no business of the minister, nor of the titular, who might 
allocate any teinds that he chose, seeing that there was no locality, and 
that though the leases had expired, the tenants continued to hold on 
tacit relocation.’ By Jove, isn’t it awful ? I have wakened every night 
for the past wedc in a cold perspiration, dreaming of the Purgatorio — a 
strait-jacket, and a shaved head. Ilowever, it will be over to-morrow. 
Will you come and hear us at it ? Eleven, sharp.” And as I got into a 
cab at the station, I promised to attend. 

Having a spare hour next morning before the train started, 1 kept my 
engagement. The court was sitting, and 1 took my place on a side bench 
to watch the proceedings. That’s the President, you know,” said my 
friend, coming to where I sat, ‘‘ looking as fre^h as a lark, — he don’t seem 
a year older since you left us ; and that is the Vice on his right. The 
iwo cleverest men in England at this moment, 1 take it.” 

True enough, MacCloslie 7i«b, — able men both. The President, serene, 
luminous, equitable, never swayed by passion, never bent by prejudice; 
an orderly and abstemious intellect, disinclined, though not unfitted, to 
deal with principles and abstract propositions, and clinging to fi!U3t with 
characteristic tenacity. Orderly — for the manner in which he marshals 
the leading facts of a case, groups them into relation, and keeps them in 
subordination to tlie end to which he is cautiously wezking, is often quite 
admirable ; so that when the end does come, it seema to you, without 
further demonatration, tliat no other is possible, and that any aiigument 
would be superfluous ; abstemious — ^never throwing away a word, or a 
scrap of logic, or a grain of sense ; always equal to the argument, never 
below it, and (an infirmity almost as common of great powers) 

never above it; never expending force when il is.imt demanded, and never 
feeble, even when combating a fouism^ SjtttinlpE^iing a bore. This 
abstemiousness is not timid carefulueas or an artificial restraint; it is 
the natural fruit of a supreme sense ol ord«r. Whqn he has ariunged, 
analyned, and »fted, with untiring podenoe, all the facts of the case, it is 
ivonderfid, in many instances, how little remains to be done. The logic 
of fiict ” is inexorable ” when we can get at it but it needs an intellect 
like the President’s to disengage the fact from what is accidental or super- 
fluous, — to sweep away the rubbisht and make the true reading visible. 
This is a very fine and a very peetdkr fiumlty. For an indolent end 
£q)eculative mind dislikes fhets, sltirs them o'ter, eommonty mistakes their 
application and valuer eUd then xetrekts from ihe chaos which it cannot 
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diape into order, on metapliTBieBj, eubtletiee or a general principle. 
Tile judge who retires nmjestkall/ upon principles of eternal 
justice/* and leaves the JudUcottire Act to take cure of itself, possesses, as 
a rule, reasoning faculties that are etdser riothfhl, feetde, or helplessly 
inaccurate. 

The Vice-President was a great advocate : Ida speedh In a cem^ ceiebre, 
of which all the worH has heard, is one of ilneBt of modifm times, — 
symmetrical in arrangement, and executed with a constuttaihil jha^owiiBdge 
of strategy and effect. When he was opposed to you, h ou w wer good yoUar 
cause might be, you felt that you were ^med. You b^^Mia a criminal 
in your own estimation. No innocence could resist the Wright of that 
immaculate incbguation; it could as well resist the Ten CottmtaadmentK 
He was neither witty nor sarca^lic ; bat the haughty seom of his rirtuO, 
the intense bitterness of his integrity, crushed its victim to pieces. Hk 
presence was imposing, and he knew how to use it to perfeetiem. He 
folded his black stuff-gown about him with the offended dignity of a 
Chatham. The contemptuous curl of hie nether lip was deadly. His 
manner was singularly still and impassive, until the victim was kirly in 
his toil^ when he came down upon him like a thunder-clap. As a judge, 
lie is powerful, intiepid ; a piofound civilian, a great logician. If it be 
possible to rescue our jurisprudence from tlio meanness and empiricism of 
modem practice, the Vice-Pi esident is the man to do it. 

The MacGloakie made an impressive appeal. His client’s parish was 
extensive and important ; Mr. Malthus’s arguments had had no effect 
upon the nursing mothers of the flock, and the population had increased 
outrageously ; the necessaries of hfe were not to be purchased for love or 
money ; the heritors were as rich as Croesus, and the minister as poor as 
Job. It was a cheerful picture, but his adversary disposed very sum- 
marily of the MacClobkie’s statistdcs. The pariah was a large one, no 
doubt, but it consisted entirely of fresh-water lochs, and sand-banks 
covered by the sea at high water; snuff, tobacco, and whisky, on which 
life was exclusively maintained in the district, could be had for an old 
song ; nobody lived within ten miles of the church, except seals, otters, 
and rock-cod. What augmentation the miniiter succeeded in getting I 
did not stay to learn : the argument on Drumwhalloch’s thirlage was not 
concluded when I departed ; it is possible that they are talking on at this 
very minute. 

The frosty tu flight had closed in around us when'we arrived at the 
Sf. Mungo Arms (the good old Saint’s wcie forcibly amputated by the 
Wendish heathen of the district, but mine host’s sign contains no occult 
antiquarian reference, I believe), after a shaarp trot of an hour and a 
the nearest coach or railway station being eighteen miles distant. Afeo? 
the inelement staira, the gkam of red light from the open door of the little 
voaduda inn looked snug and inviting, and MacTaviah’s rubicund fece 
^ded its glow to our welcome. The kettle, like St. Ursula at the stake, 
is “ singing on its knob ; the warn tea is fragrant and aromatic j Bern, 
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our attendant, is a neat-handed nothem Hebe, with a complexion like a 
Chxiatmas rose ; and the cloth upon the table, and the bed-linen in the 
ne^Lt room, are white as snow, or the wild swan, who is trumpeting at 
this moment, across the bay out yonder. 

And now I had meant to sit down, and tell you a little about the 
birds, and the people, and the histories of this old-fa^ioned district; 
about the great Imber-loon, who never lands except during the week 
before Christmas, “ whence the fourth Sunday in Advent is called by 
the people Imber Sunday ; and his petulant and coquettish cousin, 
the red -throated bordiwing; and the outlandish ducks^ driven in by 
stress of weather, who are whistling through the moonlight; and the 
adventurous fisher-boys — tried old friends — blue-eyed and fair-haired, 
like Njal or Balder ; and then, perhaps, a single sentence upon the Dark 
Ladye’s Well, where Muriel, long ago, wept those salt tears which still 
burn the hand on which they fell. But the pine log sparkles so bravely, 
and one grows lazy and luxurious as one grows old, and the blessed 
Latakia is seductive, and the easy chair was made for use, and not for 
ornament, and we have the last pages of our romance to finish ere we 
tjimble in between the virgin sheets for the night — the last pages of the 
wondrous VilUtte. 

A wondrous book indeed, — these closing chapters especially being 
marvellously written. They glow with fei*vid eloquence, — they are touched 
witli intense passion. Such rapture is seldom translated into words. The 
%'ictor moves along to a solemn music, — the music to w^ich doomed men 
die bravely, — and the lines flash with sunlight, and ring like a minster 
bell. It is Psyche, the soul, who speaks, and she raises 4ur minds to (he 
contemplation of a pain which is diviner than the most rapturous bliss. 
On a sudden tbe dull and weaiy life has grown radiant ; the intensest 
hope of the woman^s soul is satisfied ; the swell of ^ triutnphailt emotion, 
in which mingle the blessedness of release from pain and the blessedness 
of unhoped-for victory, carries her along. Thud supported, misery cannot 
hurt her ; the great anguish which is in store does not whelm her in its 
waves ; she is able, martyr-like, to exclaim, through her agony, O 
Death, -where is thy sting ? O Grave, where is thy victory ? Death is 
redeemed by his love. 1 have conquered, because I have loved.^* 

Hark ! again that shrill trumpeting. The l^attered waf-horse pricks 
his cars. I declare, as 1 stand beside tlie magic casement, opening, as in 
Keats’s glorious hymn — 

** Openitig on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faeiy lands forlorn—” 

and gaze across that Northern Sea, out of which came Thor, and Gunnar, 
and Rognar Hairybreeks, and the old Icelandic heroes, — gloomy and 
mystical, yet lustrously moonlighted, — I can discern the flock, just beyond 
the dark outline of the pier. The hooper, the great wild swan, who cornea 
direct from Valhalla, who has supped with Odin and the gods 1 To your 
boats, O sons of the Danes l^we will go down, aa in old days, and do 
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battle with the heathen. Eheu t Ehen ! The ajpirit is willing, but fhe 
flesh is weak, and that smart twinge in the small of the back admoni^es 
us in season that the thermometer is ten degrees below zero, and that we 
have passed the grand climacteric. ’Tis sorry truth. I do not believe 
that the rarest duck in creation would now tempt me to wet my boots; 
and yet the time has been (our shaggy and lamented iHend Jim-^im 
was the prince of retrievers and water-dogs— having ihortly before been 
laid with his fathers) when 1 have swum fifty yards, in the )Mid of wintm*, 
for a brace of common teal. “But,” as Ulysses sai^ witti a hrave 
sigh, “ we are not now that strength which in old da|« moved heaven 
and earth.” Life has lost its colour. The World is dimmer than it 
used to be. “ Swallows have built in Cleopatra's sails their nests.’* 
And so, instead of “catching our death” of rheumatism in a wild- 
goose chase in the moonlight, we will wrap ourselves in the snowy 
sheets, and dieam of the birds of Paradise,— Juno’s peacocks, haughty 
and pensive like their mistress, the violet-eyed, deep-bosomed doves of 
Aplirodite, or that most royal bird, who« on the snowiest crest of peaked 
Olympus, — 

** Fi lines the immortal wing, and cloys his bcuk 
As when the god is pleased.** 

« » • • * 

The Morning After . — My anticipations have been more than realized. 
The frost is sharp as a diamond ; and, indeed, as I look abroad, the grass, 
and the alder branches, and the reeds upon the river bank, seem coated 
with diamonds, — the filigree work of the frost being as brilliant and 
sparkling as Lady Geraldine’s necklace. The round red face of tlie sun 
(round and red like mine host’s,) is half-way out of the sea : the sea 
itself is smooth as a mirror ; and one by one, the brow'n -sailed boats are 
quitting the pier-head for their fiimous fishing-ground to the nor’ard.’ 
The accounts of sport are all that could be desired. The brick tliickcts 
along the slopes of the sea-lapped glens are alive with woodcock, who 
have been frozen out of the inland covers : at every spring on the hill-side, 
one is certain to flush half-a-score of snipe ; and flocks of scoters, and 
long-tailed ducks, and eiders, are fishing busily in the river mouth. 
Yes, believe me, there is a world beyond the fog, and it is a world, as 
I think, worth seeing. I have no patience with the people who shiver 
through the whole winter : and a scene like this ought surely to silence 
the grumblers. 
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CHAPTEB XXn. 

Wasteful Aim Impetuous Sale. 

Thebe is no position in life in wHich a man receives so much distin- 
guished attention as when he is a bankrupt — a bankrupt, that is, of 
celebiitj. It seems as though he had then realized the legitimate ends 
of trade, and was brought forth in order that those men might do him 
honour with whom he had been good enough to have dealings on a large 
scale. Robinson was at first cowed when he was called upon to see men 
who vrere now becoming aware that they would not receive more than 
28, Od. in tlie pound out of all the hundreds that were owed to them. 
But this feeling very soon wore oiF, and he found himself laughing 
and talking with Giles the stationer, and Burrows the printer, and 
Sloman the official assignee, as though a bankruptcy were an excellent 
joke; and as though he, as one of the bankrupts, had by fkr the best 
of it. These men were about to lose, or rather had lost, large sums 
of money ; but, nevertheless, they took it all as a matter of course, and 
■were perfectly good-humoured. No word of reproach fell from their 
lips, and when they asked George Robinson to give them the advantage 
of his recognized talents in drawing up the bills for the sale, they put it 
to him quite as a fiivour ; and Sloman, the assignee, went so ffir as to 
suggest that he should bi remunerated for his work. 

“ If I can only be of any service to you,” said Robinson, modestly. 

“ Of the greatest service,” said Mr. Giles. ** A tremendous sacrifice, 
you know — enormous liabilities — unreserved sale — ^regardless of cost ; and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“ Lord bless you ! ” said Mr. Burrow'S. Do you think he doesn’t 
understand how to do all that better than you can tell him? You^U draw 
out the headings of the posters; won^t yon, Mr. Robinson ? ” 

^^And put the numbers and figures into the catalogue,” suggested 
Mr. Sloman. “ The best way is to put ’em down at about cost price. 
We find we can generally do ’em at that, if we can only get the people to 
come sharp enough.” And then, as the evening had fallen upon them 
at their labourSi they adjourned to the “ Four Swans ” opposite, and 
Robinson was treated to bis supper at the expense of his victims. 

On the next day the house was closed. This was done in order that 
the goods might be catalogued and prepared for the final sale. The shop 
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would then be again opened for a week, and cdW tint* tStere would be 
an end of Brown, Jones, and BolnDscai. In spite of ;the good-humour 
which was shown by those faoca whom ill-htuaour on such an occasion 
might have been expeoted,' there waa a melancholy ajMut this which was 
inexpressible. It has been said that them is nothing so exciting in trade 
as a grand final sacrificial sale. But it is like the last act a tragedy. 
It is very good while it lasts, but what is to come aftoK It 2 Bobioson, 
as he descended into the darkened shop, and walkSd hbont amidsl the' 
lumber that was being dragged forth from the shclwti attd felt 

that he was like Marius on the ruins of Gardiage. Here .Jnid WtOI the 
scene of his glory ! And then be remembered with wkalt ‘HMrtalpr he had 
walked down the shop, when tlie crowd without were anxiously ii^uiring 
the fate of Johnson of Manchester. That had been n great triiuxip|iL ; hu| 
to what had such triumphs led him ? 

The men and women had gone away to their breakfast, and he wee 
standing there alone, lemming against one of the counters; he heard a 
slight noise behind him, and, turning round, saw Mr. Brown, who had 
crept down from his own room without assistsnee. It was the first time 
since his illness that he had left the fiocr on which he lived, and it had 
been intended that he should never go into the shop again. “Oh, 
Mr. Brown, is this prudent 7 ” said he, going up to him that he might 
give him the assistance of his arm. 

“ I wished to see it all once more, George.” 

“ There it is, then. There isn’t much to see.” 

“ But a deal to feel ; isn’t there, George ? — a deal to feel 1 It did 
look very pretty that day wo opened it, — very pretty. The colours seem 
to have got dirty now.” 

“ Bright colours will become dull and dirty, Mr. Brown. It’s the 
way of the world. The brighter they are in their brightness, the moxe 
dull will they look when the tinsel and gloss are gone.” 

“ But we should have painted it again this^spring, if we’d sto|^ed 
here.” 

“ There are things, Mr. Brown, which one cannot paint again.” 

“ Iron and wood you can, or anything of the like of that.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Brown ; you may repaint iron and wood ; but who can 
restore the faded colours to broken hopes and a bankrupt ambition ? 
You see these arches here which with so light a span bear the burden of 
the house above them : so was the ^pan of my heart on that opening day. 
No weight of labour then seemed to be too much for me. The arches 
remain and will remain ; but as for the human heart ” 

“ Don’t, George, — don’t. It will kill me if I see you down iu the 
mouth.” 

“ These will be repainted,” continued Eobinson, “ and other breasts 
will glow beneath them with hopes as high as those we felt when you and 
the others stood here to welcome the public. But#irhat artist can ewer 
repaint our aspirations 7 The soiled columns of these windows will be 
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regilded, and all here will be bright and young again; but for man, when 
he loses his glory, there is no regilding. Come, Mr. Brown, we will go 
upstairs. They will be here soon, and this is no place now for you.** 
Then he took him by the hand and led him tenderly upstairs. 

There is something inexpressibly melancholy in the idea of bank- 
ruptcy in trade ; — unless, indeed, when it may have been produced by 
absolute fraud, and in such a form as to allow of the bankrupts going 
forth with their pockets full. But in an ordinary way, 1 know nothing 
more sad than the fate of men who have embarked all in a trade venture 
and have failed. It may be, and probably is, the fact, that in almost all 
such cases the failure is the fault of the bankrupts ; but the &ult is so 
generally hidden from their own eyes, that they cannot see the justice of 
their punishment ; and is often so occult in its causes that that justice 
cannot be discerned by any without deep scrutiny. They who have 
struggled and lost all feel only that they have worked hard, and worked 
in vain ; that they have thrown away their money and their energy ; and 
that there is an end, now and for ever, to those sweet hopes of indepen- 
dence with which they embarked their small boats upon the wide ocean 
of commerce. The fate of such men is very sad. Of course we hear of 
bankrupts who come forth again with renewed glories, and who shine all 
the brighter in consequence of their temporary obscurity. These are 
the men who can manage to have themselves repainted and rcgilded ; 
but their number is not great. One hears of such because they are in 
their way memorable, and one does not hear of the poor wretches who 
sink down out of the world- — ^back behind counters, and to menial work 
in warehouses. Oi ordinary bankrupts one hears nothing. They are 
generally men who, having saved a little with long patience, embark it all 
and lose it with rapid impotence. They come forward once in their lives 
with their little ventures, and then retire never more to be seen or noticed. 
Of all the shops that are opened year after year in London, not above a 
half remain in existence for a period of twelve months ; and not a half ever 
afford a livelihood to those who open them. Is not that a matter which 
ought to fill one with melancholy ? On the establishment of every new 
shop there are the same high hopes, — those very hopes with which Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson commenced their career. It is not that all expect 
to shine forth upon the world as merchant princes, but all do expect to 
live upon the fruit of their labour and to put by that which will make 
their old age respectable. Alas ! alas 1 Of those who thus hope how 
much the larger proportion are doomed to disappointment. The little 
lots of goods that are bought and brought together with so much pride 
turn themselves into dust and rubbish. The gloss and gilding wears 
away, as they wear away also from the heart of the adventurer, and then 
the small aspirant sinks back into the mass of nothings from whom he 
had thought to rise. When one ^inks of it, it is very sad ; bi;t the 
sadness is not confined to commerce. It is the same at the bar, with the 
army, and in the Church. We see only the few who rise above the 
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waves, and know notiiing of Che many who ti$e drowned beneath the 
waters. 

Perhaps something of a!l this was in Ihe heart of our friend Bobinson 
as he placed himself at his desk hi his little room. NoW| for this nest 
day or two he would still be somebody in the career of Magenta House. 
His services were wantea; and therefore, though he nms rttined, men 
smiled on him. But how would it be with him when that fttle sbditfld bh . 
over, and when he would be called upon to leave the ^imd' Wledlb 

forth into the street? He was aware now, though h/i so 

thought of himself before, that in the short days of 3tia he h|id 

taken much upon himself, as the member of a prosperOUW Utm. It had 
never then occurred to him that he had given himself airs because he was 
Robinson, of the house in Bishopsgate Street; but UoW he hetHSo^g^t'^ 
himself that he had perhaps don<* no. How would men treat him when 
he should no longer be the same Robinson ? How had he condescended 
to Poppins ! how had he domineered at the “ Goose and Gridiron 1 ** how 
had he patronized those who served him in the shop ! Men remember 
these things of themselves quite as quickly as others remember them. 
Robinson thought of all this now, and almost wished tliat those visits to 
Blackfriars Bridge had not been in vain. 

But nevertheless it behoved him to woik. He had promised that he 
would use his own peculiar skill for the benefit of the creditors, and 
therefore, shaking himself as it were out of his despondency, he buckled 
himself to his desk. “ It is a grand opportunity,” he said, as he thought 
of the task before him, “ but my work will be no longer for myself and 
partners. 

The lofty rhyme I still must make, 

Though other hands shall touch the money. 

So do the bees for others* sake 
Fill their waxen combs with honey.** 

Then, when he had thus solaced himself with verse, he sat down to hia 
work. 

There was a mine of wealth before him from which to choose. A 
tradesman in preparing the ordinary advertbements of his business ia 
obliged to remember the morrow. He must not risk everything on one 
cast of the die. He must be in some degree modest and circumspect, lest 
lie shut himself out from all possibility of rising to a higher note on any 
future opportunity. But in preparing for a final sacrifice the artist may 
give the reins to his imagination, and plunge at once into all the luXuriee 
of the superlative. But to this pleasure there was one drawback. The 
thing had been done so often that superlatives had lost their value, and it 
had come to pass that the strongest language sounded impotent^y in the 
palled ears of tlm public. What idea can, in its own nature, be more 
harrow^g to the soul than that of a TREMENDOUS SACRIFICE? 
but what effect would arise now-a-days from advertising a sale under such 
>-a beading 7 Every little milliner about Tottenham Court Road has her 
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^'^jremendovs Sacrifice 1’* whan she dmreB to rid her shelvos of ends of 
ribbons and bits of soiled fiowers. No ; some other language than this 
iMit be devised. A phraseology not only startling but new must be 
hsve&ted in preparing the final sale c£ the hotise of Brown, Jones, and 
Bobtnson. 

He threw himself back in his chair, and sat for awhile silent, with his 
finger fixed upon his brow. The first words were everything, and what 
should be the first words ? At last, in a moment, they came to him, and 
be wrote as follows : — 

‘^BUINI RUIN!! RUINIII 

WASTEFUL AND IMPETUOUS SALE ! 

At Magenta House, 81, Bishopsgatc Street, on March the 5th, and 
three following days, the Stock in Trade of the bankrupts, Brown, Jones, 
“ and Robinson, valued at 209,6571. 15s. 3d., will be thrown broadcast 
before the public at the fl'ightful reduction of 75 per Cent, on the cost 
“ price. 

“ To acquire the impetus and force necessary for the realization of so 
“ vast a property, all goods are quoted for TRUE, HONEST, BONA-FIDE 
“ SALE at One-Quarter the Cost Price. 

This is a Solemn Fact, and one which well merits the earnest attention 
** of every mother of a family in England. The goods are of the first class. 

And as no attempt in trade has ever hitherto been made of equal magni- 
** tude to that of the banltrupts, it may with absolute .truth be said that 
“ no such opportunity as tliis has ever yet been afibzsded to tb« public of 
“ supplying tliemBelvcs with the richest articles of bu^iry at prices which 
“ arc all but nominal. How will any lady hereafter fergivc herself, who 
“ shall fail to profit by such an opportunity as thiC^” 

Such was the heading of his bills, and be 'Md and re-read the words, 
not without a glow of pleasure. One can be in love with ruin so long as 
the excitement lasts. ** A Solemn Fast repeatedf^to himself; “< 0 * 
shall I say a Glorious Fact ? Glorious would do well for the public view 
of the matter; but as it toudies the firm, Solemn, perhaps, is more 
appropriate. Mother of a Family ! Shall I say, also, of every Father? 
1 should like to include all; but then the fiithere nereis come, and it 
would sound loaded.” Again lool^ btil, again read it, and 

then proceeded to describe on a fiy-lcaf, the 

dimensions of the paper tq he tWe3» the etee of the different types, and 
Ihe adaptation of various colennSk ^ Thit will- do,” said he ; 1 think 

that will do.” 

Bat this which he had new done, perhaps, the most important 

part of hts task, was by^ no means the most laborious. He had before 
hhn various eatalogues oil the goods, adh it remained for him to affix the 
prices, to describe the quaRdee, and to put down the amount ^of each 
on hand. This was no light ^ask, and he worked hard at ii into the 
middle of the night. But long b<^one that time came he had thrust away 
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from him the inefficient lisli %iffi TN^ich he had been 8ii{)tiiied| and trusted 
himself wholly to his imegiaatmn. So may be seen the ini^ed school- 
master who has beneath his hattds ike etnetohed rerses of a dull pupilL 
For awhile he attempts to reduee to reason itnd proeody 'the fritile effiorls 
of the scholar, but anon he lays aside in disgust the distasteAil taskf 
and turning his eyes upwards to the Muse who has Mr been iailhful, 
he dashes off a few genial lines of warm poetry. The happy jflNanile, 
with wondering pen, copies the work, and the pareatV h0ki Moices bVdr 
the prize which his child has won. So was it now with Bobiiiliill 'What 
could he do with a poor gioss of hose, numbered 7 to Of wlmt wMi 
a score or two of middling kids 7 There were five doscia and nine left 
of the Katakairions. Was he to put down such numbers al those in his 
sacrificial catalogue ? For awhile he kept those entries before Hm as Si 
guide-^as a guide which in some sort he might follow at a wide didtaiice. 
But he found that it was impossible for him to be so guided, even at any 
distance, and at last he thmst the poor figures from him altogether and 
trampled them under his feet. “Tablecloths, seven dozen and a half, 
different sizes.” That was the last item he read, and as he pushed it 
away, the following were the words which his fertile pen produced : — 

Tlie renowned Flemish Treble Table Damasks, of argentine brightness and snow- 
like purity, with designs of absolute grandeur and artistic perfection of outline. To 
dine eight persons, worth 1/. 8 «. €d., for 7® 3rf. ; to dine twelve, worth 1/. 18*. 64 ^, 
for 10s. ll^</. ; to dine sixteen, worth's/. 19«. ad, for 19*. $ and so on, at 

same lato, to any size which the epicurean habits of this convirial age can posttbly 
require.” 

Space will not permit us here to give the bill entire, but after this 
fashion was it framed. And then the final note was as follows : — 

“ N.B. — Many tons weight of First-Class Table Damasks and Sheetings, soiled 
but not otherwise impaired ; also of Bibbons, Gloves, Hose, Shirts, Crinolines, 
Paletots, Mantles, Shawls, Prints, Towels, Blankets, Quilts, and Flooncings, will 
bo sold on the first two days at BUYiQES’ OWN PfilCES.” 

“ There,” said he, as he closed down his ink-bottle at three o’clock in 
the morning, “ that, I suppose, is my last day’s work in the house of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson. I have worked, not for myself, but dbers, 
and 1 have worked honestly.” Then he went home, and slept as though 
he had u6 trouble on his mind. 

On the following morning he again was there, and Messrs. Giles, 
Burrows, and Sloman attended with him. Mr. Brown, also, and 
Mr. Jones were present. On this occasion the meeting was held in 
Mr. Brown’s sitting-room, and they were all assembled in order that 
Robinson might read over the sale list as he had prepared it. Poor 
Mr. Brown sat in a corner of his old sofa, very silent. Now and again, 
as some long number or specially magniloquent phrase would strike his 
ear, he expressed his surprise by a sort of gasp; but liliroughout the 
whole morning he did not spesk a word as to the business on hanyd. Jones 
for the first frw minutes attempted to criticize ; but the authority 'of 
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Hr, Sloman and the burlj aspect of Bfir. Giles the papet^dealer, warn 
soon too much for his courage, and he also collapsed into Gdlenoe# 
But the three gentlemen who were most concerned did not show all that 
silent acquiescence which George Robinson's painful exertions on iheix 
behalf so richly deserred. 

“ Impetuous I " said Mr. Sloman. “ What does * impetuous * mean ? 
I never heard tell before of an impetuous sacrifice. Tremendous is the 
proper word, Mr. Robinson.” 

“ Tremendous is not my word,” answered Robinson ; “ and as to the 
meaning of impetuous ” 

‘‘ It sounds well, I think,” said Mr. Burrows; and then they went on. 

“ Broadcast — ^broadcast 1 ” said Mr. Giles. ** That means sowing, 
don’t it?” 

“ Exactly,” said Robinson. “ Have not I sown, and are not you 
to reap ? If you will allow me I will go on.” He did go on, and by 
degrees got through the whole heading; but there was hardly a word 
which was not contested. It is all very well for a man to write, when 
hb himself is the sole judge of what shall be written ; but it is a terrible 
thing to have to draw up any document for the approval of others. 
One’s choicest words are tom away, one’s figures of speech are maltreated, 
one’s stops are misunderstood, and one’s very syntax is put to confusion ; 
and then, at last, whole paragraphs are cashiered as minecessaiy. First 
comes the torture and then the execution. ** Come, Wilkins, you have 
the pen of a ready writer : prepare for us this document.” In such 
words is the victim addressed by his colleagues. Unhappy Wilkins 1 he 
little dreams of the misery before him, as he proudly applies himself to 
his work. 

But it is beautiful to hear and see, when two scribes have been 
appointed, how at first they praise each other’s words, as did Trissotin 
and Vadius ; how gradually each objects to this comma or to that 
epithet ; how from moment to moment their courage will arise, — tiU at 
last evexy word that the other has written is foul nonsense and flat 
blasphemy ; — till Vadius at last will defy his friend in prose and verse, 
in Greek and Latin. 

Robinson on this occasion had no rival, but not the less were his 
torments very great. ** Argentine brightness 1” said Mr. Giles. “ What’s 
‘argentine?* I don’t like ‘aigentine.* You’d better put that out, Mr, 
Robinson.** 

“ It’s the most eficctive word in the whole notice,” said Robinson, and 
then he passed on. 

“ Tons weight of towelling I ** said Mr. Sloman. “ That’s coming it 
a little too strongs Mr. Robinson.” 

This was the end of the catalogue. “ Gentlemen,” said Robinson, 
rising from his chair, “ what little I have been able to do for you in thia 
matter I have done willingly. There is the notice of your sale, dtnwn 
out in such language as seems suitable to me. If it aaswexi your 
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purpose, I pray that you will tue iii If you can :&adne <me ^hat will*do 
80 better, 1 beg that uo regard for my feelings may stand in your way. 
My only request to you 1$ tbi8)**4bafi ^ nMy Words be used, they may nqt 
be changed or garbled.^’ Then, bowing to them i31, he left the room. 

They knew the genius of the 'man, and the notice afterwards appeared 
exactly in the form in which Robinson had framed it* 


CnAPTER XXIII. 

Fabewbll. 

Foe the four appointed days the sale was continued, and it was wondrous 
to see with what animation the things went o£El It seemed as though 
ladies were d'^sirous of having a souvenir from Magenta House, and that 
goods could be sold at a higher price under the name of a sacrifice than 
they would fetch in the ordinary way of trade. ** If only we could have 
done as well,” Robinson said to his partner Jones, wishing that, if possible, 
there might be good-humour between them in these last days. 

We did do quite as well, and better,” said Jones, only the money was 
thrown away in them horrid advertisements.” After that, George Robinson 
made no further effort to maintain friendly relations with Mr. Jones. 

George,” said Mr. Brown, I hope they’ll allow me somethlDg. 
They ought; oughtn’t they? There wouldn’t have been nothing, only 
for my four thousand pounds.” Robinson did not take the trouble to 
explain to him that had he kept his four thousand pounds out of the way, 
the creditors would not now have any lost money to lament. Robinson 
was careful to raise no hopes by his answer; but, nevertheless, he resolved 
that when the sale was over, he would do his best. 

On the fifth day, when the shop had been well nigh cleared of all the 
goods, the premises themselves -\\ere sold. Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
had taken them on a term of years, and the lease with all the improve- 
ments was put up to auction. When we say that the price which the 
property fetched exceeded the whole sum spent for external and internal 
decorations, including the Magenta paint and the plate-glass, we feel 
that the highest possible testimony is given to the taste and talent displayed 
by the firm. 

It was immediately after this that application was made to the creditors 
on behalf of Mr. Brown. 

He brought four thousand pounds into the business,” said Robinson, 
and now he hasn’t a penny of his own.” 

“ And we have none of us got a penny,” whined out Mr. Jones, who 
was standing by. 

Jones and I are young, and can earn our bread,” said Robinson; 
** but that old man must go into the workhouse, if you do not feel it 
possible to do something for him.” 
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" And 6D nmst my poor baHea/’ said Jones. " As to work, I ain't ^ 
teit." 

0 Bat he was soon interrapted, and made to andeistand that he might 
think himself lucky if he were not made to diverge that which he 
already possessed. As to Mr. Brown, the creditors with much generosity 
agreed that an annuity of 20s. a week ^ould be purchased for him 
out of the proceeds of the sale. “ I ain’t long for this world, George,” 
he said, when he was told ; and they ought to get it cheap. Put ’em 
up to that, George ; do now.” Twenty shillings a week was not much for 
all his wants ; but, nevertheless, he might bo more comfortable with that 
than he had been for many a year, if only his daughter would be kind to 
liim. Alas, alas I was it within the nature of things that his daughters 
should be kind ? 

It was on tliis occasion, when the charitable intention of the creditors 
was communicated to Mr. Brown by Kobinson, that that conversation took 
place to which allusion has been made in the opening chapter of tkfpe 
memoirs. Of course, it was necessary that each member Of the firm 
diould provide in some way for his future necessities. Mr. Jones kad 
signified his intention of opening a small hairdresser’s shop iu Grab’s Inn 
Lane. “ I was brought up to it once,” he said, “ and it don’t ^Irequire 
much ready money.” Both Mr. Brown and Robinson knew that he was 
in possession oi money, but it was not now worth their while to say more 
about this. The fox had made good his prey/ and wh*^ oonld say where 
it was hidden. t 

** And what will you do, George ? ” asked Mr. Brown. 

Then it was that Kobinson communicated to d^m the fact that appli- 
cation had been made to him by the editor of this Magazine for a written 
account of the doings of the firm. ^ I think it may be of advantage to 
commerce in general,” the Editor had said with his customary dignity of 
expression and propriety of demeanour. “ I quite agree with you,” 
Robinson had replied, ** if only the commercial world of Great Britain 
can be induced to read the lessoo.” The Editor seemed to think that the 
commeroial world of Great Britain did read the Cornhill Magazine, and 
an arrangement was quickly made between them. Those who have 
perused the chapter in questiem will remember how Robinsoh yielded 
when the senior partner jdeaded that aa they had been partners so long, 
they should still be partners to the end ; and how he had yielded again 
when it was suggested to him that he should receive some assistance in 
the literary portion of the work. That assistance has been given, and 
George Robinson hopes that it may have been of advantage. 

“I suppose we shall see each other sometunes, George,” Maryanne 
said to him, when ehe came down to his little room to bid him farewell. 

“ I hope we shall, Maryanne.” 

“ I don't suppose we shall ever dance together again at the Hall of 
Harmony.” 

No, Maryanne, never. That phase of life is for me over. i|9either 
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with you nor with any other &ir girl ihAll 1 a^n wanton away the 
flying hours. Life is too precious for that ; and the work which falls 
upon a man’s eboulders hs too exacting. The Hail of Harmony is for 
children^ Maryanne ; — ^for grown chfldreDi parhap% but still for children.** 

“ You used to like it, George.” 

I did ; and could again. So could I again atop with longing mouth 
at the window of that pastrycook, whose tarts in early life attaaoted all 
my desires. 1 could again be a boy in everything^ 314 I jaot reoogniao 
the stern necessity which calls me to be a man. I could dtHtti InM you 
still, whirling swiiUy round the room to the sweet sound of lha mmac^ 
stretching the hours of delight out to the very daw% ware it not for 
Adam’s doom. In the swe^t of my brow must I eat my bread. There 
is a time for all things, Maryanne ; but with me the time ibr such pflstiiiiis 
as those is gone.” 

Yau’ll keep company with some other young woman before long, 
George, and then you’ll be less gloomy.” 

“ Never 1 That phase of life is also over. Why should 1 7 To what 
purpose ? ” , 

“ To be married, of course.” 

** Yes ; and become a woman’s slave, like poor Poppins ; or else have 
my heart torn agjiin with racking jealousy, as it was with you. No, 
Maryanne 1 Let those plodding creatures link themselves with women 
whose bodies require comforting but whose minds never soar. The world 
must be populated, and therefore let tlie Briskets marry.” 

“ I suppose you’ve heard of him, George ? ” 

** Not a word.” 

“ La, now ! I declare you’ve no curiosity to inquire about any one. 
If I was dead and buried to-morrow, 1 believe you’d never ask a word 
about me.” 

“ I would go to your grave, Maryanne, and sit there in silence." 

. “ Would you, now ? I hope you won’t, all the same. But about 
Brisket. You remember when that row was, and you were so nigh 
choking him ? ” 

Do I remember? Ay, Maryanne; when shall I forget it? It was 
the last hour of my madness.” 

** I never admired you so much as I did then, George, But never 
min d. . That’s all done and over now — isn’t it ? ” 

“All done and over,” said Bobinson, mournfully repeating her 
words. 

“ Of course it is. But about Brisket. Immediatdy aBer that, tbe 
very next day, he went out to Gogham, — ^where he was always going, you 
know, wkh that cart of his, to buy sheep. Sheep, indeed 1 ” 

“ And wasn’t it for sheep ? ” 

“ No, George. Brisket was the sheep, end there was there a little 
she-wolf that has got him at last into her daws. Brisket is nuuoeied, 
George.*’. 
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**What! another Poppins ? Ha! ha! ha! We shall not want for 
duldren.” 

He has seen his way at last. She was a drover’s daughter ; and now 
he’s married her and brought her home.” 

** A drover’s daughter ! ” 

Well, he says a grazier’s; but it’s all the same. He never would 
have done for me, George ; never. And I’ll tell you more ; I don’t think 
I ever saw the man as would. 1 should have taken either of you, — 1 was 
so knocked about among ’em. But I should have made you miserable, 
whichever it was. It’s a consolation to me when I think of that.” 

And it was a consolation also to him. He had loved her, — had loved 
her very dearly. He had been almost mad for love of her. But yet he 
had always known, that had he won her she would have made him 
miserable. There was consolation in that when he thought of his loss. 
Then, at last, he wished her good-by. “ And now farewell, Mafyanne. 
Be gentle with that old man.” 

“ George,” she said, “ as long as he wants me, I’ll stick to him. He’s 
never been a good father to me; but if he wants me. I’ll stick to him. 
As to being gentle, it’s not in me. I wasn’t brought up gentle, and you 

teach an old dog new tricks.” Those were the last words she spoke 
to him, and they had, at any rate, the merit of truth. 

And then, before he walked out for the last time from the portals of 
Magenta House, he bade adieu to his old partner Mr. Brown. “ God 
bless you, George 1 ” said the old man ; “ God bless you 1 ” 

“ Mr. Brown,” said he, “ I cannot part from you without acknow- 
ledging that the loss of all your money sits very heavy on my heart.” 

“ Never think of it, Geoi^e.” 

“ But I shall think of it. You were an old man, Mr. Brown, and the 
money was enough for you; or, if you did go into trade again, the old 
way would have suited you best.” 

“ Well, George, now you mention it, I think it would.” 

It was the same mistake, Mr. Brown, that we have so often heard 
of, — putting old wine into a new bottle. The bottle is broken and the 
wine is spilt. For myself, I’ve learned a lesson, and I am a wiser man ; 
but I’m sorry for you, Mr. Brown.” 

“ I shall never say a word to blame you, George.” 

** As to my principles, — that ^stem of commerce which • I have 
advocated,— as to that, I am still without a doubt. 1 am certain of the 
correctness of my views. Look at Barly wig and his colossal fortune, and 
40,000/. a year spent in advertising.” 

“ But then you should have your 40,000/. a year.” 

By no means 1 But the subject is a long one, Mr. Brown, and 
cannot now be discussed with advantage. This, however, 1 do feel,— that 
I should not have embarked your little all in such an ehtelprise. It was 
enough for you; but to me, with my views, it was nothing,— less than 
nothing. 1 will begin again with unimpeded wings, and you shall hear of 
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my success. But for your sakci Mr. Browu» I regret what is past.” Then 
he pressed tlic old man’s hand and went forth from Magenta House. From 
that day to this present one he has neirer again entered the door. 

“ And so Brisket is married. Brisket ia jaght. Brisket is a happy 
man,” he said to himself, as he walked slowly down the passage by 
St. Botolph’s Church. “Brisket is certainly right; 1 will go and see 
Brisket.” So he did ; and continuing his way aloiig the back cl»the Bank 
and the narrow street which used to be called IaSl they 

would not alter the names of the streets ; was it not enoi|f^lhit|4Mt Swan 
with Two Necks” should be pulled down, foreshadowing, pedba^ in its 
ruin the fate of another bird with two necks, fsom frhMih this one took 
its emblematic character ? — and so making his way out into Aidersgate 
Street, He had never before visited the Lares of Brisket^ for Brisket htlA 
been his enemy. But Brisket was his euomy no longer, and he waited 
into^the shop with a light foot and a pleasant smile. There, standing at 
some little aistance behind the block, looking with large, wondering eyes 
at the carcases of the sheep which hung around her, stood a wee little 
woman, vciy pretty, with red cheeks, and red lips, and short, thick, 
clustering curls. This was the daughter of the grazier from Gogham. 
“ The shopman w ill be back in a minute,” said she. “ I ought to be able 
to do it myself, but I’m rather astray about the things yet awhile.” Then 
George Robinson told her who he was. 

She knew his name wfell, and gave him her little plump hand in token 
of gieeting. “Laws a mercy 1 are you George Robinson? I’ vC heard 
such a deal about you. He’s inside, just tidying himself a bit for dinner. 
Who do you think there is here. Bill ? ” and she opened the door leading 
to the back premises. “ Here’s George Robinson, that you’re always so 
full of,” Then he followed her out into a little yard, where he found 
Brisket in the neighbourhood of a pump, smelling strongly of yellow 
soap, with his sleeves tucked up, and hard at work with a rough towel. 

“ Robinson, my boy,” ciied he, “I’m glad to see you ; and so is Mrs. B. 
Ain’t you, Em’ly ? ” Whereupon Em’ly said that she was delighted to 
see Mr. Robinson. “ And you’re just in time for as tidy a bit of roast 
veal as you won’t see again in a huriy, — fed down at Gogham by Em’ly’s 
mother. I killed it myself, with ray own hands. Didn’t I, Em’ly ? ” 

Robinson stopped and partook of the viands which were so strongly 
recommended to him ; and then, ailer dinner, he and Brisket and the 
bride became very intimate and confidential over a glass of hot brandy- 
and-water. 

“ I don’t do this kind of thing, only when I’ve got a friend,’' said 
Bridget, tapping the tumbler with his spoon. “ But I really am glad to 
see yon. I’ve took a fancy to you now, ever since you went so nigh 
throttling me. By Jove 1 though, I began to think it was aU up with 
me, — only for Sarah Jane.” 

“ But he didn’t ! ” said Emily, looking first at her great husband and 
then at Robinson’s slender proportions. 
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.^^Didn^t he iherngli? But he just did. And what do you think, 
He wanted me once to sit with him on a barrel of gunpowder.” 

“ A barrel of gunpowder I ” 

«And smoke our pipes there, — quite comfortable. And then he 
wanted me to go and ding ourselves into the river. That was uncommon 
civil, wasn’t it ? And then he well nigh choked me.” 

It was all about that yotmg woman,” said Emily, with a toss of her 
head. ^ And from all I can hear tell, she wasn’t worth fighting for. As 
for you, Bill, I wonder at you ; so I do.” 

“ I thought I saw my way,” said Brisket. 

It’s well for you that you’ve got somebody near you that will see 
better now. And as for you, Mr. Robinson ; I hope you won’t be long in 
the dumps, neither.” Whereupon he explained to hex'that he was by no 
means in the dumps. He hod failed in trade, no doubt, but he was now 
engaged upon a literary work, as to which considerable expectatiois had 
been raised, and he fully hoped to provide for his humble wants in this 
way till he should be able to settle himself again to some new commercial 
enterprise. 

** It isn’t that as she means,” said Brisket. “ She means about taking 
a wife. That’s all the women ever thinks of.” 

What 1 was saying is, that ns you and Bill were both after her, and 
as you are both broke with her, and seeing that Biliks provided hit&self 
like——*—” 

** And a charming provision he Las made,” said Robinson. 

^ I did see my way,” said Brisket, with much self-content. 

** So you ought to look elsewhere as well as he,” continued Emily. 
** According to all accounts, you’ve neither of yop lost so refy much in 
not getting Maryanne Brown.” 

“ Maiyanne Blown is a handsome young woman, ^ said Robinson. 

“ Why, she’s as red as red,” said Mrs. Brisket ; “ quite carroty, they 
tell me. And as for handsome, Mr. Robinson ; — handsome is as handsome 
does ; that’s what I say. If I had two sweethearts going about talldng 
of gunpowder, and throwing themselves into rivers along o^ me, I’d — 
I’d— I’d never foi^give myself. So, Mr. Robinson, I hope you’ll suit 
3 'ourself soon. Bill, don’t jpu take any ihore of that brandy. Don’t 
now, when I tell you not.” 

Then Robinson rose and took his leavii promising to make future 
visits to Aldersgate Street. And as BriskOt fqiatesed his hand at parting, 
all the circumstances of that marriage were explained in a very few 
words. ** She had three hundred, down, ywf know j — ^really down. So I 
said done and done, when I found the money wasn’t there with Maryanne; 
and I think that I’ve seen my vray.” • 

Robinson oongratidated him, and assured him that he thought he had 
seen it very clearly. 



CHAPTSB XXIV. 

George Bobinsqn^s 

Geouqe Kocikson, though his present wants were pret^ed ^ by his pen, 
was by no means disposed to sink into a literary hacft. It by coni- 
xnerce that he desired to shine. It was to trade^tirad^ i&it n%h^t 
sense of the word-^hat his ambition led him. Dewtt* A Crystal 
Palace he had stood by the hour together before the atalQe of the greatt 
Cheetham — ominous name ! — of him who three cenlmslea igo had made 
money by dealing in Manchester goods. Why should not he also hav^ 
his statue ? But then how was he to begin ? He had begun, and failed. 
With hopeful words he had declared to Mr. Brown that not on tfcat 
account was he daunted ; but still there was before him the burden of 
another commencement. Many of us know what it is to have high hopes, 
and yet to feel fiom tim * to time a teniblc despondency when the labours 
come by which those hopes should be realized. Robinson had complained 
that he was impeded in his flight by Brown and Jones. Those impedi- 
ments had dropptd from him now; and yet he knew not how to proceed 
upon his course. 

He walked forth one evening, after his daily task, pondering these 
things as he went. He made his solitary way along the Kingsland Road, 
through Tottenham, and on to Edmonton, tliinking deeply of his future 
career. What had John Gilpin done that had made him a citizen of 
renown ? Had he advertised ? Or had he contented himself simply with 
standing behind his counter till customers should come to him? In John 
Gilpin’s time the science of advertisement was not bom Kir, if bom, was 
in its earliest infancy. And yet he had achieved renown. And Cheetham 
—but probably Cheetham had commenced with a capital. 

Thus he walked on till he found himself among the fields — those first 
fields which greet the eyes of a Londoner, in which wheat is not grown, 
but cabbages and carrots for the London market ; and here, seating him- 
self upon a gate, he gave his mind up to a close study of the subject. 
Pirst he took from his pocket a short list which he always carried, and 
once more read over the names and figures whioh it bore. 

« Barlywig, £40,000 per aimnm.” 

How did Barlywig begin such an outlay as that? He knew that Barlywig 
had, as a boy, walked up to town with twopence in his pocket, and in his 
early days had swept out the shop of a shoemaker.' The giants of 
all have done that. Then he went on with the list 

Holloway .... £30,000 per annum. 

Moses . • • • 10,000 „ 

Macassar Oil . . • 10»000 „ 

. . 10,000 M 


Pr. De Jongh 
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What a glorious fraternity I There were many others that followed with 
figures almost equally stupendous. Revalenta Arabica ! Bedsteads ! 
Paletots ! Pood for Cattle I But then how did these great men begin ? 
He himself had begun with some money in his hand, and had failed. As 
to them, he believed that they had all begun with twopence. As for 
genius and special talent, it was admitted on all sides that he possessed it. 
Of that h» could feel no doubt, as other men were willing to employ him. 

“ Shall I never enjoy the fruits of my own labour ?” said he to himself. 
** Must I still be as the bee, whose honey is robbed from him as soon as 
made? 


* The lofty rhyme I still must build, 

Though other hands shall touch the money.’ 

Will this be my fate for ever? — - 

* The patient oxen till the furrows, 

But never eat the generous com.* 

Shall the corn itself never be my own? ” 

And as he sat there the words of Poppins came upon his memory. 

You advertising chaps never do anything. All tliat printing never 
makes the world any richer.” At the moment he had laughed down 
Poppins with absolute scorn ; but now, at this solitary moment, he began 
to reflect whether there might be any wisdom in his young friend’s words. 
** The question has been argued,” he continued in his soliloquy, “ by the 
greatest philosopher of the age. A man goes into hats, and in order to 
force a sal^, he builds a large cart in the shape of a hat, paints it blue, and 
has itr drawn through the streets. ’ He still finds t^at his sale is not rapid ; 
and with a view of increasing it, what shall he do? Shall he make his 
felt hats better, or shall he make his wooden hat bigger ? Poppins and 
the philosopher say that the former plan will make the world the richer, 
but they do not say that it will sell the greater number of hats. Am I to 
look after the world ? Am I not to look to myself? Is not the world a 
collection of individuals, all of whom are doing so ? Has anything been 
done for the world by the Quixotic aspirations of geneirfal philanthropy, at 
all equal to tliat which individual enterprise has achieved ? Poppins and 
the philosopher would spend their energies on a good hat. But why ? 
Not that they love the head tliat is to wear it. The sale would still be 
their object. They would sell hats, not that the heads of men may be 
well covered, but ^at they themselves might live and become rich. To 
force a sale must be the first duty of a man in trade, and a man’s first 
duty should be all in all to him. 

** If the hats sold from the different marts be not good enough, with 
whom does the faplt rest ? Is it not with the customers who purchase 
them ? Am I to protect the man who demands from me a cheap hat? Am 
I to say, * Sir, here is a cheap hat. It is made of brown paper, and the 
gum will run from it in the first shower. It will come to pieces when 
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worn} £ind disgrace you among your female acquaiiitiuices by becoming 
dinged and bulged 7 ’ Should I do him good 7 He would buy his cheap 
hat ehfewhere} and tell pleasant stories of the madman he had met. The 
world of purchasers will have cheap articles} and the world of commerce 
must supply them. The world of purchasers will have their ears tickled} 
and the world of commerce must tickle them. Of vrliat use is all this 
about adulteration 7 If Mrs. Jones will buy her sausafes at a lewer price 
per pound than pork fetches in the market} haa she a^rt^ to ootE^dai^ 
when some curious doctor makes her understand that not 

been supplied exclusively from the pig 7 She insUti milk, at three 

halfpence a quart ; but the cow will not produce The eow cannot 
produce it at that price, unless she be aided by the pUmp; and therefore 
the pump aids her. If there be dishonesty in thiS} it is with the pui>v 
chaser, not with the vendor ,-^with the public, not with the tradesman.* 

But still as he sat upon the gate, thus arguing with himself, a dream 
came over him, a mist of thought as it were, whispering to him strangely 
that even yet he might be wrong. He endeavoured to throw it of^ fdiaking 
himself as it vrere, and striving to fix his mind firmly upon his old 
principles. But it was of no avail. He knew he was awake ; but yet he 
dreamed ; and his dream was to him as a terrible nightmare. 

What if he were wrong 1 What if those two philosophers had on 
their side some truth ! He would fain be honest if he knew the way. 
What if those names upon his list were the names of false gods, whoso 
worbhip would lead him to a* hell of swindlers instead of the bright heaven 
of commercial nobility 1 “ Barlywig Is in parliament,” he said to himself, 

over and over again, in loud tones, striving to answer the spirit of his 
dream. In parliament I He sits upon committees ; men josUe to speak 
to him ; and he talks loud among the big ones of the earth. He spends 
forty thousand a year in his advertisements, and grows incredibly rich 
by the expenditure. Men and women flock in crowds to his shops. He 
lives at Albert Gate in a house big enough for a royal duke, and is the 
lord of ten thousand acres in Yorkshire. Barlywig cannot have been 
wrong, let that philosopher philosophize as he will I ’* But still the dream 
was there, crushing him like a nightmare. 

“ Why don’t you produce something, so as to make the world richer 7** 
Poppins had said, lie knew well what Poppins had meant by 
the world richer. If a man invent a Katakairion shirt, he does make the 
world richer ; if it be a good one, he makes it much richer. But the man 
who simply says that he has done so adds nothing to the world’s wealth. 
His answer had been that it was his work to sell the shirts, and that oi 
the purchaser to buy them. Let each look to his own work. If he 
could be successful in his selling, then he would have a right to be proud 
of his success. The world woidd be l?est served by close attention on 
the part of each to his own business. Such had been the arguments with 
which he had silenced his friend and contented himself, while the ezrite^ 
ment of the shop in Bishopsgate Street was continued; but now, aa ho 
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fiat there upon the gate, this dream came upon him, and he began to 
dlmbt. Could it be that a man had a double dutj, each separate from 
l^e other; — a duty domestic and private, requiring his devotion and 
lujalty to his ivife, his children, his partners, and himself; and another 
duty, widely extended in all its bearings and due to the world in which 
he lived ? Could Poppins have seen this, while he was bHnd 7 Was a 
man bound to produce true shirts for the world’s benefit, even though 
he -diould make no money by so doing ;-^ither true shirts or none 
ataU? 

The evening light fell upon him as he still sat there on the gate, and 
he became very melancholy. If I have been wrong,” he said to himself, 
*‘I must give up the fight. I cannot begin again now and learn new 
precepts. After all that I have done with that old man''8 money, I cannot 
now own that 1 have been wrong, and commence again on a theory taugh:; 
to me by Poppins. If this be so, then farewell to Commerce 1 ” And 
as he said so, he dropped from his seat, and, leaning Over the rail, hid his 
face within bis hands. 

As he stood there, suddenly a sound struck his ears, and he knew 
that the bells of Edmonton were ringing. The church was distant, but 
nevertheless the tones came sharp upon him with their clear music. They 
rang on quickly, loudly, and with articulate voice. Surely there were 
words within those sounds. What was it they were saying to him-? He 
listened for a few seconds, for a minute or two, for five minutes; and 
theq vhis ear and senses had recognized the language — “ Turn again, 
Bobinson, member of parliament.” He heard it so distinctly that his 
ear would not for a moment abandon the promise. The words could 
not be mistaken. Turn again, Bobinson, member of parliament.” 

Then he did turn, and walked back to London with a trusting heart. 
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One Bultry day, last summer, a little 'Wearied ivitlt tim iviotSd Ittso, I 
strolled, for a change, to tho vrorld of brutes J|9ee|i%lcsl 

Gardens. It was early and very hot ; the htunatt cxasiif9$tf HBHiif Jbf the 
thinnest. Heat implies drought and drought ^ 

refreshment-room. The sole visitor present wa«^ a mldidSii^flged Wy', of 
thoughtful aspect, in a dark-blue dress and sober bonnet. AuthoSess' bgf' 
profession was written on her countenance. Her yellow paneol hqr 
folded on a table beside her, and she beguiled the oppressive MOOOtfde 
hour by perusing a* thick volume, which I recognized. On a sfebolm 
front of her sat a curly-pated uroMu, si:c or seven years of age, in a 
crimson lunic, who amused himself with a box of toy animals; but 
instead of setting them out in orderly procession, as well-regulated 
children do, Ids pleasure lay in knocking them together, to try which 
was the strongest, and then throwing tho fragments away, only keeping 
such of tho wooden edigios as were able to resist the shock. 

Tired of watching this mischievous imp, I pulled a newspaper out of 
my pocket, and began to read 

“ Wo are informed that the gardens of the Paris Society of Accli- 
matization in the Bois dc Boulogne are becoming more and more 
attractive. They are in no way intended to supersede tho collections of 
animals at the Jardin des Plantes, but are founded on quite a difibrent 
principle — namely, the gradual adaptation of foreign living creatures to 
European climates, their application to purposes of utility, and the 
creation of new and valuable races. The silkworms of the oak and the 
castor-oil plant are already in the way of being naturalized. It is 
expected that ostriches and emeus will be bred so rapidly, that tlieir 
savoury flesh may be sold in our poultiy markets, while the more docile 
individuals will be employed as beaat§ of burden. Numerous species, 
especially of the larger birds and beasts, will be saved from extinction by 
taking refuge in tbe ark of domesticity. Indeed, there is no limit tb the 
results which ’ may be anticipated from experiments conducted by 
enlightened savans.” 

“ And so,” I pondered to myself, “ collections of wild animals, whi^ 
began in pride, have ended in prophecy. At first, they were the spoils 
of victory, the trophies of conquest, the evidence that an exploring expe- 
dition had penetrated some of the regions known on the map as TerrcB 
IncoffnUcB, Wild birds and beasts were also part of the tribute ofiered 
ly minor princes to the mightier nei^beuring potentate whose fitvour 
they had reasons fiar cultivating ; they were the homage paid by asptriOg 
waniors to the sovereign people. In the latter case, a grand pubHo 
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dai^ter was the fate that a'waited the unfortunate captiTes'. Sanguinaiy 
spectacles were all the multitude cared for then. 

“But,” I mused, sententioualy, “the mighty monarch or the feudal 
lord, the sole proprietor of a rara avis, found greater gratification in 
keeping it. The caged eagle screamed from the castle on the cliff, the 
tiger growled from his den in Indian courts, the clumsy beai’ sulked in 
his pit at the city gate, and, till lately, lions were imprisoned in the Tower 
of London.* They were signs hung out to indicate * Here dwelleth-a 
great king: here a mighty people have planted their foot. As it has 
been with the wild beasts bf the forest, so shall it be with every other 
opponent. Noli me tangere. Touch me not. Take a lesson, and retire ! * 
Sometimes, tributary animals have been accompanied by human curiosi- 
ties, whimsically associated with the objects in their charge : the dwarf 
conducted the elephant, the giant led the fragile-limbed gazelle. Nay, we 
must confess our own gratification at seeing giraffes *and hippopotamuses 
fed and cared for by native attendants, Arab chargers presented through 
the hands of Arab grooms, hooded snakes in London juggled with by their 
biped fellow-countrymen, and yaks in Paris tended by Chinese herdsmen. 
A proper study for mankind is man. But it was not yet study ; it was 
hardly curiosity and the love of the new and the marvellous : gratified 
vanity was the jiredominant feeling. Menageries were chiefly made ibr 
the purpose of saying, * This is mine ! ’ Classification was slow to begin ; 
at first it was only a rough assortment of the natur&l’objects collected and 
observed: bats and flies were enrolled together with birds as Volatilia^ 
because all were flying things ; lizards were quadrupeds ; seals were fisli, 
whales likewise, without a shadow of doubt. But even after a stock* 
taking of the animal kingdom had been made, Natural History was lon^ 
regarded as a harmless means Of amusement and self-glorification. 
Buffon’s great aim was less to solve diflicult problems, tlran to display the 
beauties of his style : he ranked himself as one of the five greatest writers 
whom the world had ever produced, and evidently thought very little of 
the other four. He was a careless observer, that is, he scarcely observed 
at all, or he would not have recorded that ^ bulls and cows shed their 
horns every three years ; * and of comparative anatomy he was ignorant. 

“ The glimpse into past epochs of the ifrorld, which was opened to us 
by Cuvier and the geologists, has now set us st^luning our eyes into the 
ftiture. Not content with examining what We have been and what we 
are^ we are endeavouring to make out what we shall be. The blue-robed 
lady’s green-covercd book teaches that tha World of plants and animals is 
a world of incessant change ; that, in coming ages, every living thing will 
be only a metamorphosed shadow of its present self ; and I con- 

cluded, scowling at my newspaper, and speaking audibly in my excite- 
ment, “we have a knot of French professors and English imitators 
clubbing to make an acclimatbsation garden; presuming to take the 
reins out of Natuve^s hands, and to mould at its will the wonders of 
creation 
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** Wonders, if you like,*' interrupted the women in blue; *‘1ait I 
advise you, sir, not to use the word creatiQU^'* 

I stared ; she met my gaze with as cold and unmoved a look as might 
gleam fiom the enamelled eyes of a marble bust; which, indeed, her &ca 
resembled, from its severe regularity of feature, though I had not observed 
this before. She had taken off her boxmet, and her hair was conHned under 
a bright blue classical Phrygian cap. What X had to hfi 9t^9XBs6i 

was a deadly instrument, of massive gold> parad0xieill|fi (OUlM * JiA 
preserver. 

You will excuse the interruption of a stranger," Aui; 
rising fiom her seat. And yet I cannot be quite a S!||»ili|mi( tp you; 
for not to know me, would argue yourself unknown. Here is cards 
inscribed with my name and ofheial title." 

“ Natural Selfction 1 Originator of Srrems 11" X auad 
words with incredulous astonishment. Was the woman mad? Youra 
is a bold assumption, madam ! ” X said. 

“ And here is my card, too,” interposed the boy. “ I am Struggle- 
for-Lue, sir, at your sei vice. Did you never hear of Stiuggle-for-Life 
since your residence in town ? ” 

As he looked me in the face, I saw that his eyes were luminous, like 
a cat’s in the daik ; his canine teeth were f^hort stiong tusks ; liis finger- 
nails were retractile talons; his tunic was of the colour of aitcrial blood. 

^^Yes, sir,” said the lady, of whom I began to stand in awe; “X assume 
to be the Oiigmator of Species. No doubt, you picfer what you call 

* creation ; * that is, you prefer miracle to law. But I must tell you, sir, 
at once, that creation, in your sense of the -word, has not existed since the 
calling into being of the one piimoidial form which the Cicator originally 
endowed with life.” 

“Indeed I” 

“ Allow me to ask you, sir, do you believe that all extinct and fossil 
species have been extinguished by teiiestriul catastrophes, and that all 
succeeding and existing species have been called into^being by successive 
miraculous acts of creation? Do you leally believe that at innumerable 
periods in the earth’s history certain elemental atoms have been com- 
manded suddenly to fiosh into living tissues ? ” 

“ So X have been taught, and such have hitherto been my convictions." 

“ I know it ; that article of laith has been so assiduously impressed 
upon your mind, that you ai'e no moie stoitlcd at a miraculous act of 
creation than you are at an ordinary biith. Do you believe that ” 

“Allow me to observe, madam, tliat you will do well to leave the 
particulars of the first appearance of species on earth in what 1 must con- 
sider a reverent silence.” 

“Nay, worthy sir, not so, if you please. The quaint old Norwicb 
philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne, met the difficulty more boldly, sta^bg^ 

* Some divines count Adam thirty years old at liis creation, because they 
suppose him created in the perfect age and stature of man.’ The learned 
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knight aho decidedly opines, ‘Another mistake there may be in the 
picture of our hrht parents, who, after the manner of their posterity, 
are both delineated with a navel; which, notwithstanding, cannot be 
allowed.’ ” 

“ I am surprised that a lady of your respectability should allude to 
such a feature as the umbilical scar.” 

“ In the pursuit of science we may venture to allude to anything. 
Will you take a turn in the gardens with us ? ” 

' “ With pleasure," I replied, in spite of the h^at, not caring to remain 

longer alone in such company. 

“ Let us go and look at the lions. Can you tell me, sir, why that lion 
lashes his tail ? " 

“ Probably because he is angry; or, which is much the same, because 
he is hungry." 

“ That is no answer. Do you know what a tail is ? " 

I was more puzzled than ever. I had seen enough of dogs and cats, 
besides rats and mice, in the course of my life, to think 1 knew whut a tail 
was. “ A tail ” 

‘Ms a sure indication," interrupted my guide, “of an animal’s having 
an aquatic origin. That lion is lineally descended from some unknown 
ancestor who lived entirely in the water. The swimming-bladder of the 
lish is the first sketch of the apparatus which was gradually perfected into 
lungs. There are fish with gills which breathe the air dissolved in the 
water at tlie same time that they also breathe free air in tlieir swim- 
bladders. Believe me, sir, all vertebrate animals having true lungs have 
descended, by ordinary generation, from an ancient prototype furnished 
with a swimming-bladder. As successive generations of aquatic animals 
became first amphibious and then terrestrial, in most vetebratc animals 
the ancestral tail remained while other organs were changed or added." 

“ You take away my breath. Your assertions stop the action of my— 
modified swim-bladder I But even supposing such a metamorphosis pos- 
sible, what an immense number of generations, and what an inconceivable 
lapse of time, it would take I " 

“ Millions of years — hundreds of millions^-^housands of millions, if 
you like." 

“ But the world was created only five thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-five years ago.” 

“ At three o’clock on a Sunday ailemoon, according to certain learned 
doctors," added the lady, scornfully. “ Such chronologies are calculated 
on questionable data. Bead Sir Charles Lyell, and make your mind easy 
that the world is considerably older than that. But to resume the ques- 
tion of tails : In aquatic animals, all sudden movement is caused and 
accompanied by agitation of the tail In land animals, we see the remains 
of an instinctive motion hereditarily transmitted from their remotest fore- 
fethers ; that is all. You mtist admit that, if there were any ‘ design’ in 
the matter, there would be m contradiction in the rattlesn^e’s having 
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pclsoii-fatigs for its own defence and for tbe destruction of its prey, and at 
the same tinfe a rattle ih its tail for its own injury ; namely, to warn' its 
prey to escape. It is just as likely that the pur|)Ose of the cat’s curling 
her tail, when about to spring, is to Warn the mouse or the bird which 
constitutes her food.” 

“ I think I begin to see your drift. If an animal’s fbrm vary ever 
BO little, and that little turn out to its own advantage^ yew perpetuate the 
peculiarity by hereditary transmission, and $0, in ri^ake 

what we call species.” ^ n t 

“Exactly, The chief part (whether impor^at ot* ef 
the organization of every creature is simply due to NlfCrllilllte* ' ' You 
would say, truly enough, that the spots on a leopard’s skin nre 
tant to its welfare. Why, then, cannot a leopard change Ids spots t 

“ He can,” 1 exclaimed, triumphantly. “ Look at that black teopiMl 
lying at full length: he is not spotted 1” 

“ I beg j our pardon, sir. Step this way, to catch the light obliquely- 
glancing on his coat. Don't you see the spots distinctly now ? He cannot 
change them, because all spotted feline beasts of prey are descended from a 
remote spotted ancestor. But to trace the line of descent in such cases, you 
must not confine yourself to the full-grown or adult animal: you must 
study the yoUng. Thus, the spotted featheis on the young blackbird Sliow 
that it belongs to the group of thrushes which arc spotted. Descent, sir, 
is the hidden bond of connection which naturalists have been seeking 
under the term * natural system.* ” 

Overcoming a disposition to yawn, I proposed to have done with 
spots, and to take up stripes. 

“ Agreed,” said the lady. “ We will step to the equine department.” 

“ If you can find up a finely-striped saddle-horse, Mr. Bamum will 
make you a liberal offer for it.” 

“ Mr. Bamum has exhibited more unnatural curiosities than that. 
The quagga and the zebra are decidedly striped members of the horse 
family. The ass not rarely has distinct transverse bars on its legs, which 
are plainest in the foal ; the stripe on each shoulder is sometimes double. 
In English horses, transverse bars on the legs are not rare in duns, in 
which also a faint shoulder-btripe may sometimes be seen. In India, the 
Kattywar breed of horses is so generally stiipcd, that a horse without 
stripes is not considered purely bred. The stripes are plainest in the 
foal, and sometimes quite disappear in old horses. In certkin parte 
of the Disunited States, about nine mules out of ten have striped legs.” 

“Allowing these to be facts, what conclusion do you draw ftuih 
them?” 

“ Take this spy-glass. It is a telescope through which you oan look 
back into time for thousands and thouBands of generations ago, 
end you will see an animal striped like a zebra (though otherwiee very 
differently constructed), which is the common parent of the domestie 
horse, the ass, the hemionus, the quagga, and the zebra.” 
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I behold it plainly. Let me take one more peep in another 
direction,” I said, shilling at the same time the focils of the glass. The 
field of view was instantly filled with a mighty lizard, who slowly walked 
over a heated plain, surrounded by such countless prey that he gorged 
himself almost without turning aside. “And of what is he the parent?” 
I asked^ 

“ We are at the Eeptile House,” she said, authoritatively, throwing- 
open the doors; “behold his progeny, the snakes ! Here you may learn 
the meaning of rudimentary organs, superfluities, and parts without use 
or oflicG. Keeper, hand mo that Python serpent, and also that boa.” 

The man obeyed, bringing the mighty reptiles, which lay docile and 
motionless in his arms. 

“ Of what use to the snakes,” she asked, “ are these little feet on each 
side of their voluminous bodies ? You may see the same abortive limbs, 
equally superfluous, in the common English slow-worm. These little 
limbs, you will say, might perhaps grow bigger, and gather strength. 
Keeper, raise Hie skin on the sides of that anguis and that amphisbasna, 
and show the gentleman the rudiments of feet beneath it. Of what use to 
the creature are those ? ” 

“ Of not much, I must confess.* 

“W none. Still, they are of use to yov^ as an assistance in the of 
classification. They show you that all these snakes are the crawling 
posterity of some very ancient four-footed reptile. Ho# they lost the use 
of their limbs is not difficult for you to conceive. SupCvs^bmidaiit food, 
swarming so close at hand that no pursuit or Exertion waa* required to 
procure it, would induce a bloated oveigrowth of body,'wMltrt the limbs 
would dwindle away through disuse. Figure tb youmclf generations of 
greedy reptiles grovelling continually on their belli^ uniif^they lost the 
power of walking, exactly like glutted hogs in tkeilf'^tyek^nd the lizard 
is converted into the snake: on ka belly it cofitiMM to go all the days 
of its life.” ^ , 

“But what an enon&mts fmsniutation oftabits, aspect, and organi- 
zation 1 ” I interposed. • , , ' * 

“ Not more enorifiMmiliran iTm converfion of the swim-bladder into 
lungs. Not more enorhioUB than the chai]^ of the gills of aquatic worms 
into the wings of klseiiM l^ow tbik*' organs which at a very remote 
period served for resphfttiini, have beHn actually converted into organs of 
flight. The wiqg of the pigeon is inflated with air ; the moth, bursting 
from its chiysali% inflates its then diminutive winga with air ; the wings of 
bees are not merely to fly with, but to breathe with, and even to smell with. 
Such changes are hereditarily transmitted. Naturalists have long puzzled 
their brains to‘ mkke out the intention and purpose of the very long claw* 
which grows on the hind-toe of the Common skylark. There is no purpose 
in this long hind claw ; it merely betrays the distant relationship of the 
lark, who ddigbts in corn-fields, to sundry long-clawed birds who delight 
to walk on the Abating leaves of aquatic plants.*’ 
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^ “ You gire me, then, genealogy, descent, as the clue to the proper 

classification of all the living things we see around us ? *' 

“ 1 do. Nature — the grand totality of organized beings^is a genea- 
logical tree, each of whose branches has produced, produces, and will 
produce, dilOferent leaves and fruit. The tips of its twigs akme are clearly 
visible to the liuTuan race, although you catch glimpses of a few dry sticks 
and stag-headed branchlets (fosnils) a little way downj but the stem of 
the tree is surrounded with rolling misti^ and it| buipriejd 

troubled waters. We are the gardeners who traiu its » 

See, now, how wc work 1 ” she continued^ with Imm mlu^iwss than 
was habitual to her. She walked through a herd of I mry 

individual that was not agile to escape the lion, swift io fravel to 
pastures when the old ones were exhausted, robust to endure tise pevpen- 
dicular jrays of the sun, and the scorching wind of the desort'-' she tottched 
with her golden weapon, and it fell dead I AU that she left aurviviog 
were the veiy few most agile, swiftest, and robustest antelopes, to repre- 
sent tliat numerous herd. 

It is my turn now 1 shouted the red-tunicked boy. He went into 
the midst of a pack of wolves, snatched from them every morsel of food, 
and left them to starve. As the pangs of hiinger became sharper and 
sharper, the ravenous brutes set to devouring each other, the vigorous 
destroying the old, the healthy tearing the feeble limb from limb, till none 
were left but a single pair, male and female, the gauntest, savagest, and 
most powerful of all that savage group. “ Now,” said the diabolical child, 
turning them loose to pillage and slaughter, where they could, go and 
propagate your kind. Bring forth other wolves as admirably wolfish aa 
yourselves I ” 

“ Your mode of proceeding is eifectual, certainly,” said I to my female 
conductor ; but you must allow me to observe that you and your son 
are cruel and relentless agents.” 

^‘Naiijue is relentless and indexible,” she said, returning towards the 
refieshment-room. **Sh£ will not change her laws to humour the precon- 
ceived ideas, the caprices, the blunders, and the follies of men. If a 
ship's crew choose to sail in a leaky vessel, they run the risk of founder- 
ing; and while the pitiless waters are closing over them, the sun will shine 
as genially as when a royal babe comes into the world. If the whole 
human race were to take their stand on^the sea-shore at low water, and 
obstinately defy the laws of nature, the rising tide would relentlessly 
swallow the whole human race.” * 

“I must, however, obser^^e,” I urged, “ that the future which you pro- 
mise is not cheering. Strength is to prevail throughout. By * more or 
less pei-fect animals' you understand *more or less overbearing and 
dominant ; * and what you state of the world of brutes is applicable by 
implication to the world of men. The Latin sense of virtutf * valour,' ip 
the only saving virtue you acknowledge; the milder qualities of humility, 
forbearance, modesty, self-denial, are bq many causes for the luppressloa 
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end extinction of tho being e|idowed with them. The weuh liave only to 
lie down and die, writhing and struggling as little as po8Bible» while the 
strong trample on their prostrate bodies. We know and see that this is 
the way of the world in human society, «as well as with brute animals } 
but it is a poor consolation for those who feel th^selves to be born weak, 
and incapable of contending successfully with robuster, perhaps more 
brutal, natures, to be told that for them there is no hope, and little 
sympathy — that their feeble constitution is equivalent to a deadly sin, since 
it condemns them and thoir whole race to extermination." 

That may be true, but so it is; and what Is, is: — that is all I can 
say," she replied, with cold indifference, and resuming her fermer seat. 
<*lt is so: but 1 cannot help that. 1 cannot help that I ’’ she repeated, 
more <«harply, addressing herself to young Siruggle-for-Life. “ If you 
will break your toys you must take the conaequencei and content yourself 
with so many tho less." 

1 remarked that the lady’s Phrygian cap was again hidden beneath her 
sober bonnet, and the perusal of tho thick volume once more resumed. 
Had I been dreaming ? 

A thousand thanks, madam, for your learned lecture," 1 said^ aloud ; 
but not yet quite awake. As you have done me the favour to give me 
yemr card, allow me to odfor mine." 

** hly lecture, sir 1 My card I " she exclaimed ; adding, after an 
inspection of that which I presented, Certainly, if you desire it. 
Charles, give me the card-case." 

The boy’s crooked talons were gone, his hazel eyes laughed merrily, 
and his tusks were diminished to ordinary eye-teeth. Th«( name on the 
card I received was not altogether unknown to fame, and 1 bowed* wpectful 
recognition. * .. 

Before 1 take my leave, madam, will you allow aide your 

sincere opinion of tho work you have been readiu| dur^my^m^nered 
slumber ? " r f ^ , 4 * 

** You flatter me greatly, J am far feona to offer any 

conclusive criticiam on so difficult a to^uas that die a|apod by Mr. Darwin: 
1 believe that no living person is. ^ infelUbliat^lidpjent can only be 
given by an Intelligence that is ca|nl:d%aC tiracmg of nature 

throughout all past time as clearly etoly tktaa} we are able to 

observe her operations during apan of iife* Still, the book 

has given ma more comprehenstra mwa than IJtild before. But I have 
no fixed cited in Natural Philosophy ; I aoee^^fpviBionally everything 
worthy of credit that is prea^ted to my U|A«nitanding, until something 
more credible still turns up. Hera we are offered a rational and a logical 
explanation of many things which hitherto have been explained very 
unsatisfectorily, or not at all. It is consoientiously reasoned and has been 
patiently written. If it be ;eot Ihe truthf 1 cannot help respecting it as a 
sincere effort affer truth." . 
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many lolkgt — 
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fi om the canvaa npOtt the grand- 


Bons of their dead admirers : a 
Bomcthing in the air which 
hrcathes of old books, old pic- 
tuies, old painters, and old 
mithors ; a place beyond all 
other places one would choose 


In which to hear the chimes at midifightf a crystal palace — ^the representa- 
tive of the present — which peeps in timidfy fifom a corner upon many things 
of the past; a withered bank '&at has bean sucked dry by a felonious 
clerk; a squat building, with a4iundred columns and chapel-looking fronts, 
which always stands knee-deep In baskets, flow^tv^d scattered vegetables; 
a common centre into which Nature ^wenl tieji«(4^ioest gifts, and where 
the kindly fruits of the earth often nearly choki0 tha narrow thoroughfares; 
a population that never seems to sleep, and ftoes all in its power to 
prevent others sleeping t a place Wfhere the very latest euppets and the 
eailiest breakfasts jostle Mch otlier on th# footways; — such is Covent 
Garden Market wkh some of its SUKtOtmdlUigf 

In speaking of many opOh town tielQbhikAiikiifi like it is th^ 
feshion to call them the lungs of London. Govent Gardeit| however, is 
something more than this ; it Is one of the most pleasant, mOst necessary, 
and most important feeders of the metropolitan stomach* We cannot do 
without the greasy shambles of Newgate Street, the ^appy square of 
Bilhngsgate, and the fluffy reoseses of LeodenhoU ; Invent Garden is 
the only food market in London tAMeVhos etelt beto diosen as a favourite 
lounging-plaoc. Some of that old-fashioned popularity still clings to it 
which it had when it was a grand square, or piazza, two centuries ago, 
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long after the time when it waa a monaatio garden attached to the Convent 
of Westminater. A few squatting hucksters, who were driven by local 
changes from the sides into, the centrej gave a trading stamp to the 
place, and this character it has never lost. It is the oldest and largest 
existing vegetable market in London ; founded by that rule of touch 
which can alone create a great market, and withotit which joint-stock 
corporations and Acts of Parliament, when thij^ onl^ 

pave the way for bankruptcy and shame. # P-*, 
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Th« Bataol Distxibatort. , 

If any student of life wishes to learn a substaillftal lesson in the law of 
supply and demand, be bad better rise before daybreak on any Saturday 
morning, and spend a few early hours in Covent Garden Market. In 
summer or winter, spring or autumn, there is always plenty to be seen ; 
but as he belongs to a class who are supposed to in bed, and whose 
presence is resented like that of a master in the kitchen, he had better 
keep his eyes wide open and stand out of the way. 
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He vill «ce a toiling, pushing crow<^ at lea^t foirteen hundred etrong^ 
jCoUsisting of about five hundred unlicensed porters, baaket-women, carters, 
and hangers-on ; five hundred more of the regular ticket porters, holding 
issued by Mr. Gardiner, the Duke of Bedford's market manager, 
and three or four hundred market-gardeners and salesmen. He vrill see a 
mountain range of cabbages, dug into ^by active labourers, and toppled 
over on to the pavement ; columns of ba^ets, piled one upon another, 
\noving rapidly dn men's heads through the swaying mass ; long files and 
solid squares of carts and waggons, without horaes — the tired animals 
being housed in adjoining stables ; knots of men eagerly settling prices 
under the broad shaded gas lamps* and dense forests of baskets and 
packing-cases, full of apples and potatoes, which it seems impossible to 
pierce. At every point he will meet with conihsion and excitment ; will 
hear the rumbling murmur of a thousand shouting voices ; and will see 
few men who are not perspiring like a Turkish bather. His attention 
will most probaHy be arrested by some burly agriculturist, mopping his 
scanty hair wifii a fiery-coloured pocket-handkerchief — a model of the 
producer — a tiller of fte fruitful earth — who itands in Smiling happiness 
amongst the idohes wHtdl he has succeeded in bringing to the market. 

The growth of Londdn has^ptildied thU ^larket-gardener gradually into 
the country ; and now, instead sending np his produce by his own 
waggons, he trusts it to the r^ailway, and is ofleu thrown inte A market- 
fever by a kte delivery. To^ OOimpenBate him, however, for altered 
state of the times, he tjfien itells his ^rc^s like a merchant npou ^ange, 
without the trouble 'hf bringing more 13^^ a few haad-fUtt^W’^fn his 
pockets. He is Marly seventy yearn of agj, bidf9M» fifty, and 

can remember th"^ time Vrboo ^ore ^ere ten' acreU oC ground 

within fofit miles dt Charing CMs undkr cul^vi^ll^lhi^^ 
about thfW thoiuMlid acres planted with fif|j|fttjp ti|j^ I^ndon con- 
sumpfioQ^ He has ^ed to coo, jfgetipdndsey gardens 

curtoiledl |he houses; the 

Essex ptatatioild piis^ jjlipMBf; Kensington 

nurseries— the home ef TegtfMl^ ^^«i!niPMu|rup and sown with 
International Exhibitipn templeiiii ^hat will never grow 

a pea or send a nngle oaulidfseer ^ Guernsey 

and Jers^; Cornwall, the Portugal, 

with many other nticre dkthut me ItSmotc outskirts 

of London bricks and staggered by seeing the 

market supplied with choice efl^r|Kfr imU snoli an unexpe^cted quarter 
as French Algeria. * 

Our visitor may next turn his eyes in another direction, and see a 
representative of the new order of things— in the pcarson of a ducal-lpoking 
wholesale distributor, an enteiprising salesipan. 

It seems as if this omament of tha market, in introducing the auction 
style of business in conducting his sales, has caught something of the 
spirit which animated a late neighbour the celebrated Mr. George Eobins, 
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He never attempts to rival that florid style of yliich flourishod 

so BuccessfUlly for many fhfM under i^e now diam^l colonnade ; he never 
ventures to allude to the olatter Ifie dreadful litter 

of the rose-leaves on the of vegetait&eh which Atf '^^Sposes of in the 
course of the year; but this for want oT encouragement 

amongst his rather uncultivated aulitfociet 

Immediate^ fadng h|% in the eurro^iuiPf^ ^ 

retail distribute : the laasp^ing flrst-olaSI greengrocer, street 

in Mayfiur, who comes down to foe marlcet in a ap€Hrtii|||d<^«<!art ; the 
second-class greengrocer, fooaft ^Kensington or Sollowayt fo^e third- 
class distributors, who are hnoi/riv as costermongers. ^ 

The second-clasS distributor is trying the higgling of the and 

is offering all the ufosiey so |j||^(dEet for a bashet of apples |||S|f||ile the 
two costermongers are etpi^ in working out an intricate sd^stion 
about a compound bid l^roccss known as pnntomw^ writh- 

nictic. These last two nsp foe representatives of a dasaifoo num- 

ber between three thousaniji an# fovs footypaud^ ufoo borrow th^ iftarket 
money, their barroAvs, andlfoslic small capitalists al enormous 

interest and rents, and yet who contrive to buy onortenth of the whole 
pi educe which comes to this important mark^. The quantities of such 
pi educe sold here annually in favourable seasons may be now stated at 
between eight and nine hundred thousand pottles of strawberries, forty- 
seven or forty-eight millions of cabbages, two millions and a half of cauli- 
flowers, between three and four hundred thousand bushels of pease, 
nearly a million of lettuces, and she, hundred thousand buriiels of onions. 
The annual amount of money paid for vegetables and fruit in this market 
is now nearly four millions stet^fogr aotrfifostanding the produce in- 
tercepted on its road ; for CJovent Gardei| still largely supplies Spital- 
flelds, Farringdon, the Borough, and a ^ost of inferior markets. Its 
expenses for sweeping away ndoh^jj^e amount to 600/. a year. The 
costermongers, of course, only buy fo||p||rior vegetahle|jmd fruits — ^the 
third class and damaged qualities ; and whon they oaiuiotl||p to advantage 
in this produce, they trot off to Biliingsgate, for a lafo qs^oulation in fish. 

The working distributoi^the market |M3!rterr^ a labourer whose 
services, either with or without a badffVi requisition. He 

fetches and carries : he tugs sacks from traggons, 

and carries focm into foe body of the market to fo^ sales- 
man ; and, when sold, he 'ii^y again to more or less 

rickety, for the purchasing gtiengrocem, i||||t!i^4utelleGtual 

impostors who strut about for years withoUtlMlIg fouj to lfo; he really 
gets his living by the hardest head-work. He walk 

under anything which can be lifted on his head Wtli shol jB M^io^ has no 
fear of dipping on a piece of cabbage-leaf or Iftogweel, pd being 
crushed under hfo load. Some years ago when H^aunsh planters used 
to send foeir produce by water to the Strand wharves, he used to toil up 
the steep river-side incline from the ** Fox-under-the-Hill,’* with some- 
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thing like two hundredweight upon his back, and trot down agidn with 
the money he rcceiyed to spend it* in drink. The humane clerk of the 
market, however, long before the Kentil^ planters fofsook the barges for 
the luggage- trains, put a stop to this heavy horse-liko work, though ho 
had no power to improve the habits of the men. Most of them are 
Irishmen, some few are Jews, and many ari coetenno^gers iflfho have 
failed in their little speculations. They sxe httn^ at Btovii|g 

anything in the shape of fUrniture, and will crawl up" with a 
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heavy piano on their backs like some strange dat^c reptiM^hom nothing 
can squeeze flat. They have a strong taste for eporting in its lowest 
forms; are often the owners of square-headed buU-teniers, and are 
sometimes backed for small prize-flghts and smolil ronning-matehes. The 
day when ** Jones of Covent Garden has to light or run Jones of 
Billingsgate ** is one on which the market labour is a little more roughly 
performed than usual. 
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The female counterpart to tliis Atlas-of-all-work is another working 
distributor — tlie old ba^et-woman. 

She carries lighter veights on her battered bonnet than the market- 
porters, and protects her head with a stuffed circular pad, which looks 
UJfe a dirty chaplet. She is thin and weather-beaten, is cheerful at her 
workf and looks forward, perhaps, to keep a small ap^e-stall when she 
growa too stiff* for labour. Sometimes she starts in what she considers 
the full vigour of her career (about the age of sixty) as the owner of an 
early breakfast-stall, where she serves out thick coffee and dark bread- 
and-butter to cabmen, carters, and porters. At these stalls the coffee has 
one merit — it is always scalding hot ; and in the intervals of blowing it 
cool, the talk (in cold weather) always turns upon chilblains. All these 
night-workers lead a hard life, always dreaming of better'days, and their 
cheei fulness and patience form one of those holy miracles which we see 
but cannot explain. 

When our visitor has tired himself out anitiipgst the labourers (for it 
is very fatiguing for idle people to look at work), he may wish for a 
change ; and we may recommend a stroll, much later in the day, amongst 
the dowers, fruits, and society of the middle avenue. Here he %vill find 
himself in a land where the seasons seem to be without force ; yrhore 
strawberries as large as pincushions are companions of the brownest nuts, 
and where yellow oranges, in baskets like Panama hats, are nestling by 
the ^de of rosy cherries. The whole world is ransacked to furnish this 
museum of luxuries, aud even China contributes her dried fruits under 
the name of sychees. The snow may lie thickly outside, but the flowers 
always blossom within, and the litter of rose-leaves ” (to use Mr, Robins’ 
immortal phrftte again) is oeasejess in the little bowers where the nose- 
gays are prepared for weddings^ Wonderful stories are told of troops of 
girle who ^arU au ea^ living H putting together these love-offerings ; 
and of little fii^g|lri^jl9K)|)ei hiUf Ihll of flOwesr^pota and pineapples, where 
enormous made^ and where a hundred nimble-fingered 

persons are pease during the height of the season. 

When our lodUlbr ball tried in vain to outstare the dark -eyed 
Jewesses who wat0|l him #om behind a breastwork of seed-bags and 
account-books in Uttle Ittnar counting-houses; when he has mourned 
with those who buy dbapldb At the burbalist’s, and smiled with those who 
purchase wedding presents at the diarist’s ; when he is weary of watching 
the caniages whiich draw np at the end of the avenue — some of them 
filled with children who look like chirping canaries in a cage — he may 
possibly catch a glimpse of himself in a mirror, as he is cheapening a 
basket of peadhAAf and may recognise a picture of that all-devouring, 
never-to-be-satisfied monster whose demand is the creator of all ^is eveiv 
flowing supply. 





Mu. Boebdck lately deliYBred a lecture* at Salfsbiltyi waft an 

amplification of the following question:^** Wiy,*' aAW tiie 'lertjirer, 
should there be any difierence between the ntenbll 
physical condition of one party (? part) of eoqicly ai 
another 7 *’ This oomprehenaive demand appears to De|^ nar- 
rowed in the course of the lecture into the simpler one*--Wh!7 ^^tild no^ 
ordinary labouriz^ men, liying on the wages of their dolly labour, be 
gentlemen ae well as the rich ? The question is well worth consi^in^^ ^ 
In justice to Mr. Boebuck, whose answer to his own question was 
not altogether satis&ctoryi the inquiry should begin with some 
account of his lecture. The auhject was the trite one of “ Popular 
Education," and the leof^er handled it as follows. Ife first drew a 
contrast between the poetical and military greatness of the nation and the 
unsatis&ctory state, as he considered it, of a great part of the population. 
Admitting fully, and as the result of much thought and inquiry, the 
absolute necessity of great distinctions in society, without which, he said, 
no society could profitably exist, he went on to ask, why refinement and 
courtesy should be confined to the rich, and why those who are gentlefolks 
and those who are not should be distinguished not merely by social 
position, but by “ distinctions like difierenoes of race.” “ Go," he said, 
“ into a gentleman’s house — I use the phrase without intending to arro- 
gate to that class anything, or to give ofience to anybody — ^wjll you not 
find there consideration for every person’s convenience 7 Will you not 
find the husband courteous to his wife, the wife kind to her children, and 
the father the real father of fiis children 7 He consults their convenience; 
he wishes to educate them; he does his best to advance them in the 
woild; and his pleasures are the pleasures of civilized society. And now, 
go into the house of a labouring man, and what do you find there 7 Loo^ 
at the man’s manners to his family. 1 am speaking, gentlemen, of that 
which I have known. 1 am thinking of my constituents in the Korth, 
and of what I have seen in the South." Mir. Boebuck went on to draw a 
most repulsive picture of the scenes which paa9 in such houses. Tlie 
agricultural labourer, he said, ** finds his wife a slattern, is driven out of 
doors by the noise and screaming of his children, and the uncomioAabla^ 
ness of his honse, and he goes to the ^ Green Bough’ next door, an4 
drinks himself to the state of a brute, — though -brutes, bj-the-by^ don’t 
get drunb*” The bighly-pm^ North-country mechanic is even worse. 
Though his eamin ga are equal in amount to the pay of officers in the 
army» snfi ffir greater than the stipends of enrates, he is little better than 
A beast. ** He gets up in the morning, and goes to work. He comes 
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horiid, and tlie first tiling he usaally does is to swear at his wife. Perhaps 
he beats bis children, and then he caresses his dog. Ilis whole life is 
passed in mere sensual enjoyment ; getting drunh is his chief business in 
life ; and when he hflis got drunk, his next business is to get sober.” 

The labourer and mechanic are unfavourably contrasted with the mer- 
cantile clerk, whose occupation is far less instructive in itself. He, we 
are told, comes home and finds his wife ready dressed to receive him ; 
has a comfortable dinner ivith his children ; and his pleasures are the 
pleasures of an educated man. He reads his book, he occupies the mind 
of his family, and when he goes to bed he thanks God for the good God 
has rendered him.” It is not merely the mercantile clerk who rises up in 
judgment against the labourers and mechanics. An even more mortifying 
contrast is drawn between those unhappy persons and the corresponding 
classes in foreign countries. At the French Exhibition the servants who 
brought the prize beasts were rewarded. “ The gay and gallant Spaniard 
came up — a magnificent man, beautifully dressed — and he received his 
prizes with a bow and in a manner that would have done honour to a 
nobleman.” He completely threw into the shade the slouching man, 
with arms down, and a pair of gaiters on,” who represented the EngHiih 
peasantry. The labourers arc as ignorant as they are stupid. Mr. Roe- 
buck mentioned “ a labouring man whom I rather liked ; a shrei^d, clever 
fellow ” — a Hampshire man, who had never heard of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In »word, “ the labouring man of this country is a mere brute 
animal, as compared with what he might be.” That^is Mr. Roebuck’s 
final and compendious view of the subject. The remedy of this state of 
things he finds in education. Education will raise the lower classes to the 
same social level as the higher, though it will not efface distiitikions of 
rank ; nor need any one fear that it will make men effeminate, for the 
gentry, as India, China, and the military and naval history of the country 
testify, are the bravest and hardiest part of tire bravest and hardiest army 
and navy in the world. 

Of these, and many other sentiments of the kind hardly less pungently 
e'xpresscd, Mr. Roebuck, the representative of the most democratic consti- 
tuency in England, delivered himself to a crowded meeting at Salisbury, 
which received his address with much applause, and which must have 
been attended by many members of the class which he addressed in such 
unmistakeably plain language. His speech undoubtedly proved, that 
whatvrer faults may belong to the bulk of the population of this country, 
tliey have, at least, the merit of exemplary good nature. There is, pro- 
bably, no otlier part of the world in which^a crowded audience would pass 
a couple of hotaa in listening to, and applauding, the most stinging objur- 
gation of themselves and their neighbours, which the most caustic speaker 
of the day could invent. <3ertainly there is no other free country in which 
the representative of a town proverbially turbulent and democratic, would 
put in all the papers an announoement that his constituents were veijr 
little better than beasts, squandering their wages in brutal debaueheiy, 
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And aa mneh inferior to the upper olasaes of sooioty as if tliey belonged to 
a different race. A man who should read snob a lecture to the rowdies of New 
York would infallibly ruin his poHfeioal prospects for life, if he did not inter- 
rupt his lecture to ride on a rail to the usual place of tarring anddeatheriog. 

Part of this result, no doubt, is due to ^e good>nature and tolerance 
which are happily characteristic of our populatioHy but much muBt|daa be 
ascribed to the character of Mr. Boebu^ hio)|il& wiU bear any- 
thing from a man who honestly triea to itti really cares for 

them ; and through all Mr. Boebuck*a hard fau^guagf there runs a genuine 
tone of interest and pride in his nation whioh would ezouie any awont 
of good advice. In the fUU swing of hia denunciation of the 
labourer, as compared with the Spaniard, he stops to point out that the 
faults which he descnbes are superhcial. Put a musket into that man^s 
hand, take him to drill and send him to India, and you will hear of his 
glory throughout Europe.*’ It is a pleasant thing to see how the different 
classes of the nation trust and honour each other at bottom, in the midst 
of the sharp things that they sometimes say of each other. 

The substance of Mr. Roebuck’s speech deserves careful eramlnatioUi 
for, instructive as it is, it contains a considerable nuihber of inconsistenahA 
and sllo^^s that its accomplibhed author had not taken the trouble, beMVt 
he made it, to set clearly before his own mind the propositions which bw 
meant to prove. For example, he attributes most of the stupidity and 
biutality which he laments to want of education, to the fact that labourers 
have no taste for reading, and that they do not appreciate the pleasures of 
the educated. Does he suppose that the Spanish peasantry, with whom he 
contrasts them so unfavourably, are great scholars ? Are the Americans, 
amongst whom not merely the power of reading, but the taste for it is 
universal, remarkable for their gentlemanlike demeanour 7 Do not the 
Sheffield mechanics, of whom lie draws so dark a picture, pass nearly as 
much time in reading newspapers as in dog-fighting and drinking 7 The 
Hampshire labourer, who never heard of the Duke of Wellington, was, 
says Mr. Roebuck shrewd and clever, and, as Mr. Roebuck liked him, 
he was probably civil and sober as well. To support the theory ffir the 
sake of which he was quoted he ought to have been a brutal savage, fresh 
from beating his wife. The gentry, says Mr. Roebuck, are, as a rulsi 
kind husbands and good fathers. Surely he does not seriously mean to 
say that there are no kind husbands and good fathers amongst the poor, 
or that some of the worst and most malignant forms of vice are in atny 
degree inconsistent with mental refinement and intellectual cultivation* 
No doubt the broad assertion that it would be an unspeakable blessing for 
the nation if the lower classes could acquire some of the qualities which 
are at present the exclusive characteristics of their social superiors is 
perfectly true, but it is quite another question what those special qualities 
are, in which of them the poor are really deficient, and how their defi*^ 
ciencies are to be supplied. Each of these questions deserves more ezplicis 
consideration than it usually receivesi 



The 'chavacterietie moral dietmotiona bj whitsh. tfbeiety ia aa it 
were divided into two halves, are summed up in the one word “ Gentle- 
man.” The division between tliose who are, and those who axe not, 
entitled to tins appellation, is as real and important as it is indefinite. It 
maj, therefore, be worth while, in the first place, to examine the proper 
meaning of the word. The original meaning of the word gontlema% 
which it has never entirely lost, waa nearly, if not quite, the same as thalk 
nf its French equivalent gentilhomme. It denoted the fact that the perndQ^ 
to whom it was applied waa a member of one of a certain set of familiei^^ 
or the holder of a certain definite official or professional rank. As ihesr 
famdlies and officials were supposed to be distinguished from the^Mst citf« 
the world by the degree in which they possessed particular rqualkies, 
physical, moral, and intellectual, the word came by degrees to denote the 
combination of the two sets of distinctions ; and as people oamei to per- 
ceive that the moral and intellectual qualities were far the most important 
and distinctive, tliey learned to attribute to the word a mmtal* rather than 
a personal meaning. Hence, in the present day, the iiord implies the 
combination of a certain degree of social rank wilh a certain amount of 
the qualities which the possession of such rank ought to imply ; but tliere 
is a constantly increasing disposition to insist more upon the moral and 
less upon the social element of the word, and it is not impossible that in 
course of time its use may come to be altogether dissociated from any 
merely conventional distmetion. Leaving, then, on one side that part of 
the meaning of the word which relates to external social rank, these ques- 
tions suggest themselves: — What are the peisonal qualities denoted or 
connoted by the word 7 How far, in point of fact, are the poor deficient 
in the possession of those qualities 7 To what is that deficiency to be 
ascribed 7 And how far can it be remedied 7 

A fashion has prevailed of describing every sort of sin or vice as being 
ungentlemaaUfce, and as deserving, on that ground, to be avoided. It is 
said, for exam]^ that it is ungentlemanlike to swear; that no man 
deserves to be called a gentleman who would be guilty of the selfishness 
and treachery of seduction; and some popular writers have delighted in 
contrasting the claims of such a man (for example) as George IV. to bo 
considered the first genUemao of Europe, with the innumerable acts of 
perfidy^ debauchery, fak^ood, and meanness which stained his whole 
ojvreer, personal and political. No doubt the result of this fashion has 
been to enable lay preachers, who had a natural reluctance to enter upon 
the deeper foundatlQnS on morality rests, to preach very effeetivO 

But to use words useflilly is one thing ; to use them coitectl/ 
is quite another ;'and many reasons make the latter a hardly less important 
ha^ than the former. 

^ Like many 'Other laerds^ the wewd gsntlemsn, considered merely in its 
personal sense, Is used upon a tacit assumption which must become eatress 
if its fulLmeaning is to be uaderitood. This tacit assumption is that the 
persons to whom tlie word applies form a body associated tOgiether ffir the^ 



mkt tii tiie pleasure whieH is to be derived &oxa each Other's sooiefy, and 
not for tboae more eeriotu purposea which great aaeociatioiifl of xneO) 
each as states, chur<diei, armies, kgiaiative and poUtical bo<Mea, end the 
lihe, are intended to promote. A man whose penmnal qnatitieB ftt him to 
take his place in such a sooieij maj parofies^^ m at lewt intelhgibl^, ba 
described as a gentleman, whatever be nu^ eitbei have or wai% JO 
would be dijQ&cult, if not impossibH to gilEe a eegaf^elaM of thaqit^tips 
which such a position implies, but thep laay mder^thtee great 

heads: some of them are artistic, soma iasoiM4 soma Jotdlsctual : 

and of these the artistic qualities are the meat dufhiite^ the most mmly 
ascertained, and the most unirersaUj required. Tbua it is aquaUj inoon^ 
Sistent witli the character of a g^tkman to blow one’s nes# witih one^a 
fingers, to tell gross lies, or to be unable to road ; but of the three ofienoet 
the fiist is most obviously and most fundamentally irreconoihibk with the 
character in question. Indeed the two others are uogentlemanlike piincipally^ 
if not entirely, because of their inartistic nature. The reason why a lie i» 
ungentlemanhke is because lying is not merely a vice, but an ugly and dis^ 
pleasing vice. Lies which are not ugly and displeasing, exaggerations for 
example, or inaccuracies, are not ungentlemanlike. Breaches of mozality 
quite aa decided and to the fiill as injurious to society, are not in the least 
inconsistent with the character of a gentleman. A man, for example, might 
be a perfect gentleman who was utterly dead to all sense of religious duty, 
or ejitirely devoid of charity towards hia neighbour. Indeed the graver 
kinds of crime are not of necessity ungentlemanlike. Perhaps picking 
pockets, or obtaining money by false pretences, might be so described; but 
if a man from jealousy committed murder or arson it would be an abuse of 
language to give such a name to his conduct. No doubt the moral quality 
of an action is one of the elements which cemtribute to its beauty, or at 
least to our opinion of its beauty, for admiration is to a great extent the 
creature of association, so that we learn to admire and consider as beautiful 
those acts which we associate with beneficial results. Still it is by reason 
of their beauty, whether derived tirom their moral excellence or not, that 
we call certain dispositions gentlemanlike, and others not ; nor is it to every 
kind of beauty that we ascribe that name, but only to those descriptioas 
of beauty which are sufficiently striking and obvious t0 command the 
attention and eympathy of persons who associate together for the pinpoea 
of enjoying ea(^ other’s society, whilst they are engaged in that enjeyment. 
Hence it follows that when we speak of a gentleman we do not memi 
either a goad meJt) or a wise man, but a man socially pleasant, and we 
eonsider hie goodness and wisdom, his moral and intellectual qualities ae 
relevant to toe claims to he oonsidared a gentleman only in so far ae tlmy 
contribute to his social pleasantness. 

This mey^i^pear to some persons to gjrre a lovier notion of whet i« 
meant by n gent^aman iban is conveyed by that vague mode of speaking 
npfm the which aims at denouncing all faults and vices whatever 

* ^ uSenoea against good mannom* £mt, however, it to always 





important to nae language correctly; and tlxe exaggerations reibTred to 
i&we a strong tendency to conceal the fact that the object of preserving 
4he beauty, dignity, and pleasantness of life has a value of its own altogether 
independent of the general utility of the qualities by which those objects 
are brought about. It may seem at first sight a small thing to consider 
moral virtues with reference to the amount of social pleasure which they 
confer, but, in reality, it is by no means a small thing. On the contrary, 
the production of this pleasure is a matter of vast importance, for it 
coloimi the whole of life, and goes far to determine the temper in which 
we regard its various events. The use of the various sentiments and 
duties to which the word “ genUemai;ilike ” points in public and private 
life, is closely analogous to the use of female beauty, accomplishments, 
and good manners in domestic life. The degree of conscious affection 
which prevails in any household is regulated, to a very great degree, by 
the amount of these elements which it contains ; and, in the same way, 
our patriotism, and all the different sentiments and habits which flow 
from that source, greatly depend on the degree in which the national 
affairs are so managed as to impress and captivate the imagination. Nor 
is this in the least unreasonable. It is part of the constitution of human 
nature, of which the imagination is one of the most important parts. 
Loyalty to the Queen, a passionate ardour for the national gloiy, and 
a determination to uphold the honour of England at any price and any 
risk, are no more amiable self-deceptions than it is an amiable self-decep- 
tion to love a woman because she is beautiful, amiable, and accomplished, 
or to feel keen delight in magnificent scenery. The satisfactions derived 
from such sources arc quite as real as the pleasures dei'ived from a good 
income, and far greater than the pleasures derived firem the difference 
between a large income and a comparatively small one. It might be rash 
to marry a woman for her beauty and aecomplM^ments, if alie «nd her 
intended husband were both entirely* without means ; but a man would 
indeed be a wretched cur who preferred an ugly and vulgar woman with 
30,000/., to an accomplished and beautiful woman who had but 5,000/., 
supposing his own prospects to be reasonably good. No doubt there are 
scores of men in our great manufacturing towns who, having pushed their 
way to great wealth and influence by mere force of character^ would 
willingly buy the refinement of mind and manner which early education 
would have given them at t^e price of half their fortunes, and they would 
make an excellent bargain if they could do so. 

The importance of f^e fi^ngs and manners of gentlemen are most 
distinctly shown when they ore exhibited on a great scale. The real 
abomination of the civil war in America — hateful as it is in every way--^ 
is its emphatically blackguardly character. Happily perhaps for their 
reputation, the Co^ederate States m scaled up from the rest of the world, 
but the Northerners act on every occasion and in every relation of life 
as if they had fiillen under the dominion of the very* scum of the earth— 
as if th^ had committed the goyemment to the rogues, the press to the 



blRokguards^ and the BTm 7 to the Ootrarde who mnet always he fbnnd in 
a great nation. Eveiy one who kno;wB Ainerioa is well aware that it 
contains men as brave, as honourable, and as worthy in all reftpects of the 
title of gentlemen os are to be fbtmd in any part of world, and" possibly 
their numerical proportion fo the whole popniation is not smaller than in 
other countries; but it is difHcult to deaaribe the iiC&iny with WhieH 
the conduct of their public men and pub^ Is loadfhg* theH 

character in the opinion of all Europe. 'AwstdtAcnee which 

was equally incapable of apologizing Ibr aH liattlt firankly; and of 
justifying it boldly; the wretched ovations Whid&f^eeleblated lin 
minlous rout; and the blackguard attempts to deter tis freto enibrcing 
our rights by threatening to steal our money, were g r e S l e i* nlietional 
evils than a score of defeats in Mr fighting and a heavy national 
debt. These and other things of the same kind are so many blows to the 
self-respect of every man in the nation. They make men of honbur hang 
their heads and withdraw from public life; they put public affairs into 
the hands of Nym the pickpocket, Bardolph, who is or ought to be hanged 
for robbing a church, and ancient Pistol, who eats his leek and swears 
that he will be most horribly revenged. No defeat, no humiliation, no 
public calamity can be compared with this, for such results tend tq 
dcgiade a nation from being the object of the best and strongest of 
human feelings into a theatre for the gratification of its vilest and most 
contemptible propensities. 

Such being he nature and importance of a gentlemanlike temper, 
how far is it true that the bulk of the English people are, as Mr. Roebuck 
says, destitute of it — and that to such an extent, that between those who 
are gentlemen and those who aie not there is as much difference as 
between the members of different races. Is it true, in fact, that the poor 
are miserable savages, “little better than brute animals in comparison 
wdth what they ought to be 7 ’’ Mr. Roebuck’s assertions were, no doubt, 
kindly meant. He cannot be accused of being indifferent to his country. 
With all his asperity and with aU his crotchets, no one who has watch^ 
his career will deny that, whoever may be a brute animal, he, at all events, 
is as true a gentleman as ever lived, and one as keenly alive to the 
honour and interests of his country as any man whom it contains. The 
fact that such a man, with no influence and no party to back him, diould 
for many years have been member for Sheffield, is strong evidence that 
the Northern mechanics do not all pass the whole of their lives in getting 
drunk and getting sober. Whatever their faults may be, they know a 
man when they see him, and prefer being represented by a gentleman 
and man of honour, even if he is crotchety and sometimes rates them 
soundly, to being flattered by a wretched stump-orator, whose only gift k 
a power of pouring out in a fluent way torrents of water-grud oratoiy 
dashed with bad brandy. 

In this particular case, however, he has allowed indignation to write 
Verses which nature would not have denied and would have written mudi 



Itelter by kerself. He has done great injliatiee to the Imik of hw 
i(Aintrymen, and though his advi(^ ih the main was good; it confimtfded 
't(%etber several things which ought to be kept distinct. In order to 
answer the two questions — ^why the labouring poor should not all be 
gentlemen 7 and how far they full Short of ^he standard to which they 
ought to attain ? — it is necessary to keep in mind the distinction already 
suggested as to the three heads under which the character of a gentleman 
may be considered-^namely, the artistici the moral, and the intellectual 
aspects of that character. First, as to the intellectual aspect. It is a 
mere dream to suppose that so long as the differences of rank, which 
Mr. Boebuck rightly considers essentisd to society, continue to exist, there 
will not be an immense and indelible intellectual difference between the 
upper and the lower classes of society. It is just as absurd to suppose 
that the av^age labom*er or mechanic will ever be intellectually equal to 
the average gentleman, as to suppose that the average gentleman will ever 
have the muscles of a man who works with iiis hands ten hours a day. 
The brain of a barrister in full practice will be as much more fully 
developed than the brain of a blacksmith, as the arm of the blacksmith 
better developed than the arm of the barrister. This distinction 
'ie Ibf no means confined to tlie more intellectual professions, such as 
•politics, the bar, or medicine. It extends to most of the social positions 
which, in common language, are described as conferring the rank of a gentle- 
man, as compared with those which do not confer it. "Whatever may be 
the faults of the comfortable classes in our community, no r oas e^ a ble 
person will accuse them, as a body, of want of energy. There 
'tb^e found amongst us such a thing as a really idle dass. ^ 
gentleman, for example, hunts and shoots, goes to magistrates’ 'mefeUmgs, 
and to the quarter sessions, and finds an immense variety «f occupations 
in the management of his estate and affairs. lie is almom «Ufe to be 
something of a lawyer, something of a farmer, ai;id, in tlieoe very 
probably he is something of a soldier as well. At «U evee^rvits4l^e head 
of a family, he has, like the Centurion, servants under liiniy* says 
to one man come, and ho cometh, and to another )ll|Sf|ti»Cth.’' 

To this it must be added, that he has generally been gdueated up to the 
age of twenty-two or twenty-three at school er^pqUege. That such a 
person should not be intellectually superior to aroeu^ the same natural 
gifts, who was taken from a school where he jusfr learned to read and 
write, and to do elementaiy sums, ait eleven or twelve years of age, and 
who since that time has passed his life in shoemaking or carpentering, is 
absurd ; and unless Mr. Roebuck, or an3rone else who is dissatisfibd with 
the condition of the labouring classes, is prepared to suggest means by 
which they can all pass a third of thrir lives in preparing for the woi'k ^ 
the other two-thirds, and by which they may be supplied with am entirely 
different set of employments for those remaining two-thirds firom that 
which they hate at present^ he will never be able to efface or materially 
to dimmish the difference widch now exists. 



' must be ubserred tliat this diatiuctitiu, trhioll niises ibom rerf 
natore of things, runs through the whole Bubject»i The different elements 
of our nature are only ideally, and not actuallyi distinct. We pan form 
separate conceptions in our own minds of tl^ intellectythe moral sharaoter, 
and the artistic perceptions,^ju8t as we iqpesjB *0f tbs arms, tba^egs^ the 
heart, and the lungs; but, in &ot, the #slsions all 

each other, just as the heart is diiectly connsel04 duiigSn a^ tlid 

arm is attached to the shoulder so that^ it 'll #oiiild{ Sit the 

greatest of ancient philosophers clcoiared, bo aSftfr'SOMopt Ui 

name. A man who^e intelleot is high^ culimtid %y 
stance alone, be enabled to see more cloaily tiiemoosl colatiqp^e^ isigai^ 
ficance of different aotions, and to appreoiats more She Si ftrtioP t merits 

of particular oouises of conduct, than one who docs not enjoy slmiliir 
advantages. Hence the intellectual superiority which the higher ranks of 
society must always enjoy over the lower, will involTe a COTresponding 
snperioiity in reference to moral and artlstio matters. A gentleman, as 
such, will probably have more delicate moial perceptions and better taste 
than the members of other classes, for this simple reason, that the superior 
cultivation of his understanding will have increased the strength and 
delicacy of all his perceptions, moial, intellectual, or artistic. 

^ For these reasons there must alnays be an intellectual distinction 
between the higher and lower classes, corresponding to that distinction 
between the classes themselves which Mr. Koobuck admits to be indis- 
pensable to’tlio general weliare of society. It may, however, happen in 
any paiticular society, that the djfferance is greater than it should be; and 
no doubt, if Mr. Roebuck >veie right in saying that in this country it is 
ns gieat as the difference between two races, he would have proved a very 
bad state of things ; but he is not correct in hia facts, and thei'e is every 
reason to hope that, ten years hence, his description will be utterly 
unlike anything which will then exist. The wholo subject was examined 
witli most minute and elaborate care by the Education Commissioners, and 
the result of their report seems to be, that the substantial part of educa* 
tion — the power of reading, writing, and ciphenng, in a substantial man* 
ner — is already possessed and used by a considerable part of the labouring 
popidation — in fact, by the large majority of people under forty years of 
age; and that if, for ten years more, matters go on as they have for the 
last twenty years, that part of the population to which Mr. Roebiudc 
referred — the independent poor — will be able, with hardly an exception, 
to read and write without any disagreeable effort, and to cipher in a 
seiTiceablo manner. Practical people cannot expect much more than 
that. The h uman brain has but a limited amount of energy ; and if a 
man has to dig, or hammer, and saw, or stitch leather for ten hours a day, 
ho will navur—unless he is a very remarkable man— pass much Ume in 
reading, or read with much system. If he is a remarkable man, he will 
aoou rise above the necessity of carpentering or shoemaking. 

The answer to the first port of Mr. Roebuck's question, why lihw^ 





ghould be en^difibrenee other than that of social rank between thciee Who 
are and those who are not gentlemen, is that the diderence of social rank 
which he recognizes as necessary, and the difference in circumstances on 
which it rests, involve a corresponding intellectual difference, and that this 
intellectual difference is not at present in this country much greater, and 
will probably before long cease to be at all greater, than from the nature 
of the case it always must be. 

The next question refers to the artistic difference between those who 
are gentlemen and those who are not. Mr. Roebuck did not divide the 
subject in this way, but he appears to have been more struck with this 
than with any other part of the contrast on which he dwelt so vigorously. 
As compared with the mercantile clerk, or with the Spanish peasant, 
the English labourer, it appears, is a kind of brute. Questions of this 
kind are emphatically and of necessity matters of taste, and it is hard to 
get beyond* contrary affirmations on the opposite sides of the question; 
but there are many persons whose impressions of their countrymen alto- 
gether differ from Mr. Roebuck’s, and who would give totally different 
evidence as to the artistic differences between the gentleman and the 
working man, and as to the relative merits of labourers and mercantile 
clerks in point of manners. As has been already observed, the intel- 
l^tual difference between the two classes involves a corresponding 
difference in point not merely of intellect, but of manners and morals also. 
Ilow far tiiat difference is exceeded in this particular case is the only 
question at issue. It is one which it is impossible td answer because of 
its indefinite nature ; but though no precise answer can be m 

easy to exaggerate both the amount and the importance of the djuffeteiic^ 
and Mr. Roebuck appears to have done both. ^ * 

It may appear paradoxical, but it is strictly true, tbit the of 

an English gentleman have much more in^emmoii thq ii|eig|ei9i of a 
labourer than with the manners of a mercantile clerk or a> smell ehop*, 
keeper. It is true that a gentleman’s accent differs from a labourer’s ; 
be holds himself differently, and his features express altogether a different 
class of emotions and recollections, but the manner of th^ two men hfts a 
radical similarity which ought not to be overlooked ^by any one who 
wishes to understand English society. The great characteristic of the 
manners of a gentleman, as we conceive then^ in England, is plain, 
downright, frank simplicity. It is meant to be, and to a great extent it is, 
the outward and visible sign of the two great cognate virtues — truth and 
courage. It is (he manner of men who expect each other to say, in the 
plainest way, just what they mean, and to stand to what they say, with 
but little regard either for the opinions or for the approbation of others, 
though with full respect to their feelings. 

This sturdy mixture of frankness when they do speak, with n perfect 
willingness to hold their tongues when they have nothing to say, is the 
great distinguishing feature of educated Englishmen, and is the one which 
always strikes foreigners with surprise. It is their incapacity to iq>preciate 
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the qualities ivliioh it covers, vrliioh makes their ciiticismB on Us so wildly 
remote from the truth as they often are. This manner prevails much 
more amongst the labouring than amongst the shopkeeping classes. Their 
hingnage proves it conclusively. A gentleman and a labouring man would 
tell the same story in nearly tlie same words, differently pronounced, of 
course, and arranged in the one case grammatioally^ and in the other not. 
In either case the words themselves would be p]ain> and smacking 
of the soil from which they grow. The langtui^ ef Ih# eomfneroial clerk, 
and the manner in which he brings it out^ awe both fhiBaed on quite a 
different model. He thinks about himseUv and constantly tries to talk 
fine. He calls a school an academy, speaks of proceeding when he means 
going, and talks, in short, much in the style in which the msmbera of bis 
own clabs write police reports and accounts of appalling catastrophes for 
the newspapers. The manners of a sailor, a non-commissioned officer in 
the army, a gamekeeper, or of the better kind of labourei^ — men whose 
masters trust them, and who are well-conducted and sober (as hundreds 
of thousands are) — are much better in themselves, and are capable of a 
far higher polish, than the manners of a bagman or a small shopkeeper. 

Whether or not the. manners of a respectable English labourer are 
better than those of a Spanish or French peasant, is a question of taste. 
They are formed on a totally different model, and differ much in the 
same particulars in which the manners of a Spanish or French and 
English gentleman would differ. Every nation has its ideal; and the ideal 
after which a French gentleman, for example, aspires, though it has many 
good points, has some which are far from being good. The constant 
demand which the manners of French gentlemen make for ^mpathy and 
admiration is very well for those who like it, but it is not everybody who 
docs. It is hardly possible to find pleasanter, more honourable, or more 
instructive companions than well-educated and well-bred Frenchmen ; but 
to an English associate, they constantly suggest the wish that they were 
a little more indifferent to what other people are likely to think and say 
about them ; — in other words, that they had thicker skins and plainer 
manners. It is this thickness of skin and plainness of manner, canped 
a little to excess, which give their peculiar appearance to English 
labourers and mechanics, and delude pco]>le into describing them in 
such language as that of Mr. lloebuck. This is the real explanation 
of the stories which cause .so much patriotic regret to that eloquent 
lecturer. One cannot help liking him for the mixture of patriotic pique 
and pride with which he contrasts the courtly Spaniard at the Paris 
Exhibition with the slouching Englishman, adding a pretty clear intima- 
tion of his private opinion that if the two men were each put behind 
a musket and a bayonet, the balance might be the other way ; but, 
in truth, his pride is better founded than his censure. Probably the 
Spaniard believed that the eyes of the whole universe were fixed on 
himself and his bull — that he individually was an honour to his province, 
and that in the whole city of Paris there was not such another man or 
VOL. V.— NO. 27 . 17 , 
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bull to be fotind. The Englisbmati, on tbe contrarj, probably tbougbt 
very little of the whole affair ; and, considering it perfectly natural that 
the French should give him a prize, was almost, if not altogether 
indifferent as to whether they gave it or not. Of course the two senti- 
ments Would be embodied in a corresponding manner ; but most English- 
men would have considerable sympathy with a man who would not let 
himself be put out of the way because a set of foreigners admired his 
master’s cattle. It is another illustration of the very same sentiment 
which, in all probability, led the squire to whom the bull belonged to 
walk about the Boulevards in a shooting jacket and wide-awake. Why, 
he would ask, should he not dress as he liked in a town where nobody 
knew him, or was likely to notice him? Mr. Roebuck himself would 
hardly contend that the Spaniard was better educated than the English- 
man. In all probability, he could not spell his own name, and had 
never learnt his letters, whilst the Englishman must have been quite an 
exception if he was not perfectly able to read his newspaper and his Bible, 
and to write a letter to his wife or daughter. 

The other awful example is of just the same kind. Mr. Roebuck 
walked into his garden with The Times in his hand, and told his humble 
friend that the Duke of Wellington was dead. “ I’m sorry for he, sir — 
who was he?” was the answer; at which Mr. Roebuck testiffes his 
virtuous indignation. Considering that the present Emperor of the 
French owed many of the votes which ratified his title to the fact that the 
enlightened and well-behaved peasantry firmly believed that he was the 
hero of Austerlitz and Jena just returned from St. Helena, Mr. Roebuck’s^ 
friend was pot in a state of unexampled ignorance. He had, however, one 
merit, which is more common here than elsewhere. He owned his 
ignorance like an honest man, and did not affect to talk about what he 
did not understand. This is an invaluable characteristic, and one 
which deserves the highest praise in days when everybody is exposed 
to eminent risk of being pretentious and conceited, and when many 
people, espeeially in the rank just above labouring men, fall into that snare 
to a woeful extent. Thousands of mercantile clerks and Small shopkeepers 
would have known very little more about the Duke of Wellington than 
the Hampshire labourer, but not one in a hundred would have been 
Above the meanness of pretending to know all about him. Considered 
Qterdly As a thatfcer of manners, no gentleman could have spoken more 
appropriately, or in better language, than the man in question — if he had 
only substituted “him” for “ he.” The sentiment is, “ You tell me that 
a ^eai man, a duke, is dead, and you tell me this as a piece of bad news 
which affbets the natiou at large. I am very sorry to hear it. Pray, tell 
me something about this great man, for I don’t know who he was.” This 
sentiment, expressed as it was in the simplest and fewest possible words, was 
essentially courteous and proper. It admitted Mr. Roebuck’s sdperior 
information and knowledge. It gave him credit for putting the proper 
inUrpr^tation oa an intoresting event, and it expressed a wish for further 





instnictioil. Could Mr. Koebuck liimself bttve don^ or said more? The 
there fact of being ignorant about flie Duke of Wellington is one wbicb 
goes for nothing at all. A man’s education must be measurlsd by what 
he does, and not by what he does not know. If it were not so, there 
would not be in the world such a thing aS a well^in^tiiicted man. Not 
long ago, a barrister, who was not unknown in his oWn or in othlH^ Uhes 
of life, was asked if he knew where Nootk4 Souhd Wad. He said: ** I 
have not the least idea ; 1 have hitherto dons WdS iHthoht knowing ; 
but if I cared to know, I ould fihd out iS abotitt it ih teh minutes.'* 
Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary^ defined the pasttom as the knee df tt borsh, 
and on being asked how he came to do so, answered, Ignortumei madatti'->-^ 
pure ignorance.” Any extent of ignorance of specific ftctll iS |ieHbetly 
consistent with the manner and sentiments of a gentlemau. The only 
ignorance inconsistent with it is ignorance of the principal means of 
acquiring knowledge in use amongst the society to which the person ill 
question belongs at the time. Thus the North American Indians have, 
in many respects, the manneis of gentlemen { but an Indian ignorant of 
the arts of war and hunting would never have acquired the manner of the 
waniors and huntaiiien of his tribe. The French are the most ignorant 
nation in Europe, though their manneis have some excellent points; but 
a Frenchman who was isolated fi om the social influences which affect his 
countrymen so deeply, would no doubt be as rough and brutal as the 
mountain shepheids whose ferocious appearance so much scandalized 
the old Marquis de Mirabeau. So an Englishman may be very ignorant ; 
but if he has h.\d to do with kind and considerate employers, and knows 
how to read and write, he will piobably be simple, modest, plain-spoken, 
and respect! ul, but otherwise not. 

It is always desirable in speculations on the state of a countiy to have 
a clear notion of wliat is wanted; and in reference to the question, 
what degree of artistic cultivation ought to be expected of English 
labouring people, it is by no means difficult to give an answer, which ia 
not the leas plain because it is not expressed in precise language. There 
arc in the country many thousand men, little, if at all, removed from the 
class in question, whose manners are quite as good, and approach quite as 
nearly to the manners of gentlemen, as can or ought to be expected of 
persons in that class of life. If our labourers and mechanics in general 
were as well behaved as steady policemen, sober non-commissioned oflScers^ 
or respectable railway porters, they would behave as well as there is any 
reason to suppose men who work with their hands all day Idng and ate 
bupported by the wages of their labour ever will behave. It would be e 
very bad exchange if they took to behaving like Frenchmen or Spaniards, 
or to giving to their language that detestable affectation of literary s^lls 
which turns a good house into an eligible residence, and makes a man con- 
template the erection of such a residence instead of intending to build it. * 

Thus, the second part of Mr. Roebuck’s question, why the labou^n^ 
poor should be inferior to the gentry as to refinement of manner, mhj^ 
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asswered by saying that tlicre must always be a diderence of degree, for 
the reasons already assigned ; but that the difference is not nearly so great 
as he supposes, and that it is not at all impossible, nor even improbable, 
that the continued sympathy between class and class, and the spread of 
education, may soon diminish that diderence to its normal and proper 
magnitude. 

The last and most important point to be considered relates to the 
moral differences between the upper and lower classes. According to 
Mr. Roebuck, the difference amounts to this, that the one are high-minded, 
affectionate, and self-controlled, and the others brutes, whose lives are 
passed partly in drunkenness, partly in domestic tyranny. Such a mode 
of disposing of the matter is bad on the face of it. It is far too summary 
and simple to be true. The question in fact, is extremely complex, nor 
does any one possess the knowledge necessary to solve it completely. Some 
general observatfons, however, may be made respecting it. 

In the first place, it is most important to notice the deep sympathy 
and, indeed, identity of moral character which runs through all classes of 
the nation, and ought to be specially and fully recognized. The resem- 
blances between all classes of Englishmen arc generic. The differences 
are specific. From the Queen, whose exhortation to her children on the 
death of their father to support her in the discharge of her public duties 
drew tears from many eyes not easily moistened, down to the sturdy 
private soldier, who told his captors that they might knock out his 
brains if they pleased, but that nothing on earth should make him do 
homage to a Chinaman, and was as good as his word, there ar^ 
links of sentiment and principle too close to be ever dissevered. 
No English gentleman would be worthy of the name, who did not 
consider the adjective as infinitely more valuable and characteristic 
than the substantive. Indeed bis distinction from his neighbo>tro consists 
only in the fact that circumstances enable him to put a special degree of 
lustre and polish on qualities which belong to millions of bis countrymen, 
just as much al to himself. It is this which justifies Mr. Roebuck, in his 
assertion that there is no reason to fear tliat the lower classes will be made 
effeminate if they are to resemble their social superiors. The material is 
the same throughout; and the gentry, when they live up to their opportu- 
nities, are only picked and polished specimens of the material of which 
the nation at large is composed. 

The fact that there is no essential difference between the characters 
of the different sections of society, or, at any rate, no difference which is in 
favour of the higher classes, is nowhere more apparent than in respect of 
those qualities in which the spirit of gentlemen is supposed to display 
itself most fully-^the qualities of generosity, self-sacrifice, and patriotism. 
There is probably no class of men in the world who possess these qualities, 
in a higher degree, than the bulk of the independent English poor. They 
are often described as dnll and apathetic; but any one who will look at 
broad, notorious facts, may see that this is utterly false. They are, as a 
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rulci men of strong cbaracterS) aQd therefore of strong passions, and if 
their spirit is roused upon any point whatever) they become, in a settled, 
stubborn way of their own, utterly indifferent to danger, to interest, or to 
present or future comfort. The strikes which have of late produced so 
much distress, and been so deeply and perhaps justly blamed, have proved 
this beyond a doubt. It may be quite true that the workmen were 
utterly wrong, and perfectly absqrd ; but hofmv^ this may be, it is 
certain that, having taken their view, they tnuled and^ftood by each other 
and their leaders, with the same perfect oonftdcBoe 4o0gped resolution 
that drove the Russians down the hill of Inkermasn 4ind the ^endh ffrom 
the ridge of Albuera. Whenever, and in whatever &rm, tlie demand is 
made, the same qualities are always forthcoming in any required quantity. 
There is no point of generosity or self-devotion wliich will not be reached 
by the commonest class of Englishmen, if they are put upon their honour, and 
treated with confidence and sympathy. It was a work of great difficulty 
and delicacy to form the Naval llcsci*ve. There were all sorts of prejudices 
and difficulties to overcome ; but when the men had fully studied the sub- 
ject, had made their bargain, and accepted their retaining fees, they came 
forward as one man to discharge their part of the contract on the first 
rumour that their sei vices might be required ; and it may be said, in 
passing, that no gentlemen in Europe could have offered their services 
with better grace, or expressed their offer in terms simpler, and more 
to the purpose. The same spirit shows itself on every occasion. The 
soldiers who fell in to meet inevitable death on the deck of the Birkenhead^ 
as quietly as they would have fallen in on parade, and who did die 
accordingly with impassive calmness, show'ed a degree of heroism which 
ould have immortalized the proudest aristocracy in the world. It is to 
be hoped that gentlemen would have done as well. The best gentlemen in 
the world could have done no better, -- ' ( 

Nor is it on those great occasions only that such characteristics aro 
displayed. No more touching proof of courtesy was ever given than was 
shown by the wounded men in the Crimea, who avoided every rough or 
impatient expression in the presence of the ladies who came from Eng- 
land to nui se them. This was but one instance in a thousand of the 
extreme delicacy of feeling which poor people constantly possess. No 
ono can have been in the habit of seeing them without learning that their 
feelings are much stronger in proportion to their understandings than is 
the case with gentlefolks ; that they accordingly express them with far 
less reserve, and that they are therefore both more aware of the nature 
of each other’s feelings, and in some respects more on their guard against 
wounding them, than richer people. 

With all these facts in view, it seems hard to join in Mr. Roe- 
buck’s oiunion that the labouring man is “a mere brute animal,” in 
comparison with what he should be. These vehement expressions re^t 
almost entirely upon the manners of Mr. Roebuck’s constituents at 
Sheffield, and if he had confined himself to saying that Sheffield is a very 
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rough place, and that the Sheffield grinders are more given to liquor, to 
cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bad language, and wife-beating, than most of 
her Majesty’s subjects, he would probably have been corroborated by 
much independent evidence. This, however, arises to a great extent from 
peculiar circumstances. Mr. Roebuck himself truly says that many of 
his constituents earn immense wages by manual labour, and spend what 
they earn in chronic drunkenness and low debauchery. This is very true, 
and the same remark applies to many other parts of the manufacturing 
districts. The inference from this is, that it is a bad thing to set a beggar 
on horseback. If men are brought up to live on IO 5 . or 14j?. a week, and 
auddenly rise to 4^. or 5/., they are subjected to just the same sort of 
temptation as a young man in another class who passes from a stingy 
allowance at school or college, to the uncontrolled possession of a large 
fortune. Sailors with prize-money, and Australian diggers, broke out into 
just the same sort of riot and folly. Tlie rapid growth of our manufac- 
tures has been to several of our large towns just what the gold discoveries 
were to California and Australia. Society has been disorganized and 
disarranged, and of course individual character suffers from it. Let any 
one think of the villages, or towns, or streets, which he knows himself, 
and he will see how unjust it is to describe the poor of this country as a 
horde of drunken savages. 

Looking at the matter apart from well-meant oratorical exaggerations, 
^he answer to the whole of Mr. Roebuck’s question will appear to be this 
— that there always will and must be a difference between the intellectual 
moraV,and artistic condition of the rich and poor, corresponding tO the 
difference between them in social rank — that he has greatly exaggerate^ 
the degree in which that difference actually prevails at present in this 
country, and tliat there is reason to hope that it is in a way to be reduced 
to its natural and normal magnitude. 
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The universal sympathy excited by the receij^t ealaqiitjr the Hartley 
Collieiy, in Northumberland, givea a fpeoial to colliery labour 

and the life of the pitmen. Without ©nteriog U|K>« a 4iapOOiioii qf the 
causes of the calamity, or the possible preventives ol simihir ooQi<lo&ts in 
future, we will proceed at once to dansribe the country and metropolis of 
coal, and the scones of industry above and below ground. '' 

The great northern coal-fi<*ld lying around the rivers lyne and Wear, 
and inatenally aided in its development by those rivers, is the best known 
and the moat deeply and extensively wrought coal-field in the world at 
this time. Lying under Northumberland and Durham, it has an area of 
about four hundred and sixty square miles of known coal formation. 
Probably there are an additional two hundred and twenty-five square miles, 
under newer geological formations than that in which the great bulk of 
all coal IS situated. The rate at which this great deposit of fuel has been, 
and is now being drawn upon, is indeed astonishing. No less than sixteen 
millions of tons were extracted in 1859, and it is not improbable that the 
annual yield of the entii e field will in a few years amount to twenty 
millions of tons. Should only the present rate of mining continue, the 
uhole attainable coal might bo exhausted in less than five hundred years 
from this time. One colliery engineer has made a careful calculation, by 
which the power of exhaustion is limited to ’three hundred and sixty- 
five years : as many years, therefore, in tlie future as there are days in 
one year may possibly be the term of the enormous coal produce of the 
North. Meanwhile it has supplied half the woild with coal for open 
grates; and “ Wallsend” has become a household woid. 

No one, perhaps, would dream of making an excursion for pleasure to 
this great district of subterranean darkness and superficial blackness ; yet 
few places in our country, and certainly not in any other, are so full of 
real interest. To wander amongst one hundred and eighty-three collieiies 
aggregated in two counties ; to witness the extraordinary mechanisms and 
erections for tho extraction of coal and its delivery to collier vessels ; to 
note the hundreds of tall chimneys, the streaming black barriers of smoke 
fuming away in the breeze, and the perplexed network of colliery railwa 3 rs 
and tramways, which run along and across in such confusion to the eye of 
the visitor that hourly collisions of coal trains seem inevitable ; to stand 
at a pit’s mouth and watch the ceaseless arrival of coaly cargoes and their 
despatch to the screens; to listen to the fearful clattering of all these 
coals against the strong, sounding wires, or rather bars, of the large screens 
themselves ; and to take note of the rough and begrimed human beings 
who throng all around and seem to belie the appellation of “ white men ” 
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^all this offords a source of interest and excitement which cannot be 
adequately conceived until it is experienced. If the reader will in 
imagination accompany the writer, we will at once proceed to the locality, 
and take train for Newcastle-on-Tyne, the true metropolis of coal. 

Though once a peaceful and contracted town, it nevertheless owes its 
origin to war, its establishment to piety, and its remarkable increase to the 
spirit of trading entei*priso. On coal and iron it is founded, commercially 
as well as topographically : on coal, and by coal it stands, and it has 
extended superficially much in the proportion in which the coal pits have 
extended subterroneously ; as miners have excavated the “stones of dark- 
ness ”* beneath, so builders have piled up the stones of architecture above. 
And fair and enduring stones these latter are ; for few provincial towns 
can boast streets so noble and houses so durable and imposing as Newcastle 
in its newer parts. The old lanes and alleys leading down to the quay 
side are indeed as tortuous, as foul and forbidding ns the side passages of 
an old coalpit ; but it has doubled its population within some forty years, 
and its famous river, the coaly Tyne, which is only surpassed by the 
IWiames in impurity, is daily burdened with colliers and other vessels 
attracted from all parts of the world to discharge their merchandise upon 
its quays. By the exchanges consequent upon these adventures, numerous 
trades have been called into operation and continued activity; these in 
their turn give employment to industrious thousands, who, spreading over 
the entire vicinity, form thriving communities. North and South Sliields 
have sprung up at the mouth of the Tyne, and many intermediate villages 
have in like manner arisen within the memory of men now alive. Stand 
upon any eminence, and as you gaze around (that is, as far as the clouds of 
smoke will permit), you must acknowledge that coal is the origin and 
coal the result of all the wealth and industry in and around this carbona- 
ceous metropolis. 

Approaching Newcastle from the Durham side, the dingy town of 
Gateshead stands before us on one side of the Tyne, dense with houses 
which swarm with population, and clouded with the soot and smoke of 
many a mantifactory. On the other side of the Tyne, which we reach 
by the High Level Bridge — an imposing structure — rises Newcastle on its 
half hidden hills ; and deep down between the two towns rolls the broad 
black river, with its ships and coal-boats, its “ keels and keclmen.'* Higher 
up, and away from those waters, are seen ranges of dim and dirty-looking 
buildings one above the other; and yonder in the midst of these, in 
strange contrast with them, a stately frbric of Grecian architecture rises 
proudly on an eminence. Passing over the bridge which links Gateshead 
with Newcastle, we enter the latter by one of its least promising ap- 
proaches. If we keep to the banks of the Tyne, we are in a labyrinth of 
lanes and stairs,’* as the old narrow streets are named, amidst a crowd 
of unwashed and clamorous natives ; but if we ascend to Grey Street, a 
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splendid curvilinear range of buildinga opens upon us for a length of four 
hundred yards. The West Hill consists of tliree ranges of buildings in the 
Corinthian style, with needful adaptations; the third compartment in- 
cluding a large central Exchange, conspicuous in situation, magnldceut in 
design, and rich in ornament. 

Its chief interest to us at present arises tha assemblage of coal- 
agents and mine-managers and owners under ita rdof. At the period when 
the vendf a kind of coal-owners’ monopoly, was ill fbU iBwroe in this locality, 
it was no uncommon sight to see all the coal-lords and ooal-commoners 
assembled on a particular day at this centre, all got up in their besA Budi 
,a time was paiticularly favourable for scanning the exterior of these lords 
of the neighbouring soil, or rather what lies under the aoU; Ibr here- 
abouts the owners of the one may be very dilTerent persons from the 
owners of the other. Here are congregated the agents and managers, or, 
as they are locally termed, the viewers, of most of the principal Newcastle 
and Durham pits, discussing the probabihties of a rise of sixpence or a 
sliilling per ton in coal. There is one sprucely got-up viewer, jauntily 
swinging a riding-whip, and rather aspiring to the exterior of a jockey 
than a gentleman, whom we have seen in very different attire and under 
very different circumstances — more than a thousand feet under ground; 
his blue-spotted handkerchief, gaudy waistcoat, trebly-crossed gold guard- 
chain, fashionable hat, and glossy cloth coat, replace the old black leather 
cap, turned-up corduroy trousers, short jacket, flannel vest, clay candle- 
stick, and tough ash walking-stick, which marked this jaunty gentleman 
in the darkness of the pit. Then he was a viewer, a first workman 
amongst working pitmen ; now he is not a whit behind the best of gen- 
tlemen in his own esteem, and desirous of chatting with you about the 
Italian opera or the Prince of Wales, rather than anything that conccins 
the Tyne and the mine. Yonder, amongst that knot of older, stouter, 
and sturdier men, is one of the most eminent viewers in tliis district. 
Portly in person, ruddy to look upon, and aflablo to converse with, he 
is deferentially regarded by all uuder-viewers and inferior officers of 
mines; yet he himself was once a “ pit-lad,”* and has risen up to his pre- 
sent eminence as a mining engineer ; he was a working man in the pits 
with George Stephenson, although he held at that time a position superior 
to him. Everybody knows George Stephenson’s history, but veiy few 
know this eminent viewer’s less eventful yet hardly less fortunate course ; 
though he can make his voice heard very effectively when any member 
of the Government wants to know anything about collieries : for he 
speaks as one having authority, and the thing he commands is done, 
while the thing he wishes not to be done, somehow never is done. That 
short, rather stout, but benevolent-looking man hard by yonder pillar, 
discoursing with that tall man in a pilot-coat, is now a partner in one 
of the principal iron-works near the Tyne, and has risen to his present 
position from the lowest grade of pit life — that of a trapper-boy, earning 
Bixpence a day. He will describe to you, afrer dinner, all the phases and 
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mi-ifortunes of a pit-Jad’s life some fifVy years ago, bringing tears into 
yopr eyes as he depicts in homely yet striking language the hardships 
which he himself has suffered in boyhood and youth, while sitting in the 
deep darkness to open a door for ten and twelve hours a day, or dragging 
a full coal-basket, like an unfortunate donkey, harnessed with ropes and 
cut by cords. While amongst the viewers, we will make an appoint- 
ment for a visit to one of the principal pits, and introduce the reader 
personally to this great authority : in the politest terms that the north 
affords, we are invited to accompany him to his residence, Hillingdon 
Hall, and in a few hours we start in the viewer’s carriage. 

The larger collieries in the vicinity of the three navigable rivers — the 
T^ne, the Wear, and the Tees — which so fortunately intersect this coal- ’ 
held, have railways or tramways of their own running in the most direct 
line they can obtain down to the nearest navigable river’s bank ; and 
for this reason the whole number of collieries in this entire field are 
classed according to the name of the river by which they ship their 
produce : the oldest are those bordering upon the Tyne, the youngest 
those shipping by the Tecs. Upon the railways stretching from the 
collieries to the river, the coal waggons are careering in trains propor- 
tioned to the producing power of the pit from whose mouth they 
start: on level ground they are impelled by a small locomotive, on 
(ksclining ground by their own gravity, and on ascending ground they are 
drawn up by engines stationed at the summit of the ascent. The “ way- 
lines,” or rents of the ground occupied by these lines of tramway or rail- 
way, form a heavy item of expense ; and collieries lying at a distance from 
the river pay from 400^. to 600/. per annum merely for the right of 
running their trains through private property. A map of these lines, and 
of the collieries which ship by the river, displays a singular network of 
interlacing railways, all tending to the Tyne. Descending from the 
carriage, and following one of these lines, we find that it leads us close to 
the banks of the blackened waters ; and here, on a ballast-heap,” wo 
may take our stand aside, while we watch the course of coal embarkation. 

At the end of the railway stands a huge shed-like erection covering 
a platfinm of wood, resembling the end of a timber viaduct. Upon 
this platform, or “ staith,” the fast-running coal waggons are suddenly 
brought to a stand ; their number is checked by a clerk, and they are 
placed, one at a time, upon an open square frame in the middle of the 
platform, which fittme, upon the withdrawal of a bolt, is lowered from 
the staith by curious machinery, untU it becomes suspended over die 
hatchway of the vesi^ei below. A man descends with the waggon, but 
outside of it, un&stens a latch at its bottom, which, turning upon a hinge 
like a trap-door, permits the whole of the laden coal to descend, but 
little broken, into the hold of the ship. Counterpoising weights, -^hich 
cause the waggon to ascend, are attached to the machinery ; wide^ 
sweeping metallic ann plays the part of the human limb on a large scale, 
and up come empty waggon and bl^tckened man, the latter careering 
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tbrougb a considerable arc of a circle. Dailj and hourly Is this process 
going forward, so that the man must sweep t^ugh many miles of circle 
in the course of a year. 

Yondev on the left, across the half green and half blapk grass, is a 
gloomy engine-house and a tall chimney; that is the collieiy station, 
and the nearer we approach it the more audihl^ are whistlings, grps^' 
ings, crackings, and clashings that issue from n^^tain pjolUes or “gins," 
waggons and “ breaks,” boys apd men» t?rwporting the up- 

sent coal. The enginc-boam protruding from the Upper part of the 
engine-house, alternately elevating and depressing ats^ in mensured 
motion, has attached to it the rod and bucket pf a pump, whi^ at the 
depth of perhaps a thousand feet, is lifting water from the pit^ ipd enabling 
the men to labour in dry galleries, which otherwise would speedily be 
flooded ; for through sandstone rifts, wet sands, and sloping shales, slowly 
percolate thousands of gallons of water. One hour’s failure of the great 
pumping engine might endanger the whole mine, as the floods might, in 
that brief space of time, fill all the floors and passages, and rise half-way 
up the shaft : two or three hours might bring the waters to the very top 
of the shaft across the level of the common ground, and two or three 
months of unfailing pumping would not empty the mine again : indeed 
it might be completely and for ever “ drowned out.” 

Dressing ourselves in roi^gh pilot-jackets, vests, and trowsers, round, 
hard, leather cap, a stout stick, a pound of pit candles, and a clay candle- 
stick, complete our preparations : the most effectual disguise would be a 
pitman’s habiliments. The obliging under-viewer awaits us at the door ; 
he knows more than we shall learn, and is capable of instructing us in 
everything that concerns this pit ; for he perambulates it twice a week, 
and knows its passages as well as we know the streets around Belgravia or 
Comhill. The surrounding scene at the pit’s mouth is certainly un- 
inviting to any but the truly inquisitive. Long rows of blackened sheds 
appear in the lingering dusk; and groups of yawning pitmen aasemble 
upon the brink of the shail, arrayed like ourselves, pale in visage, some- 
what short in stature, half bowed in the legs, gently rounded in the back ; 
half-suspicious and half-sagacious in their glances, they eye us askance, 
joking w'ith the overman, and complaining to the wasteman of “ bad air ” 
down the pit : they are awaiting their turn to descend. Gradually life and 
bustle begin to be observable : the engine for winding up the first load 
begins to steam, and the banksman” — a constant attendant at the pit’s 
mouth — prepares for all comers. Two huge arms rise ioclining over the 
shaft, supporting a couple of large pulleys, over which roll the dpuble pit 
rope of plaited wire, flat, tough, and entirely metalUo : a pair of andi 
ropes may cost 6001. Hemp will bang a man ; but wire will alone, aftpr 
a twelvemonth’s wear-and-tear, preserve liim from breaking his neck in 
a great coal ^oft. The descent and ascent of these shafts have of l^le 
years lost half of their interest, because they have lost all their romance* 
Now, a vortical pair of “ ^ides ” supplies an upright railway U>x iron 
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cages, ivhich are not unlike third-class railway carriages on English lines. 
Into these cages the men creep, and the coal waggons are wheeled. You 
cannot full out, nor can the cages fidl down ; only a carelessly protruded 
arm or finger may be lopped off. When we were boys, pitmen either 
descended in swinging, banging, and bounding baskets {corves), or, with 
true professional dignity, scorned baskets and oscillation in wicker-work, 
and inserting one leg in a loop at the end of the rope, and winding their 
arms round it, “ rode down,” defiant of danger and a thousand feet of 
darkness ! 

Embarking with the first passengers, we creep into the iron compart- 
ment, and crouch in the cage, taking special care to draw in elbows, 
hands, and fingers. The word is given and down we go. Four minutes 
are enough to land us at the bottom, one minute to disembark us, and 
five to adapt our eyes to the darkness and equip us for the interior. 
Timidly, yet trustfully, we walk along the mainway of the mine — the 
Chcapside or the Regent Street of this underground town ; and half-an- 
liour of such progress familiarizes us with the darkness, and prepares us 
to submit to all the necessary inconveniences. Not a few lads and boys 
have passed us, the latter as charioteers of the trains of coal waggons. 
Bigger boys now appear in comers and side passages ; and into one of these 
side passages we now diverge, for the main line would lead us a mile or two 
onward in the same order of blank excavation. The side passages, how- 
ever, take us to the working places, the coal-getting localities, the scenes 
of suffering, and the sources of pay and wages. The entire mine is excavated 
ipon the panel-work plan : a few leading streets are intersected by 
dozens of cross streets, less in height, breadth, and length, and themselves 
intersected again by longitudinal passages parallel to the leading paths 
of the pit. The solid pillars left standing by this mode of excavation 
serve to uphold the roof, and form a i*eaerve of coaJ. But they them- 
selves may ultimately be, and often are, trenched upon ; and when entiiely 
exhausted, the wooden props which help to support the roofs are knocked 
out and drawn away, by daring and agile “deputies” or “wastemen;” 
then down come the unsupported shales and cones with a tremendous 
clash, and roof is confounded with floor. 

We must stoop to conquer ‘in all these subordinate excavations, and 
stoop the lower as we advance the farther ; for stooping is the law of 
progress here — as, alas, too frequently elsewhere : men of little bodies and 
short legs are most at home here, hence come that dorsal curve and bow 
of the legs which distinguish the hereditary pitman. My own mode of 
tra\clli2ig here, as I am an inch and a half over the minimum height ibr 
the Guards, is recumbent upon a rolley or low waggon-stand ; and thus 
one can be propelled into the narrowest and shallowest passage of any pit. 
The only contingent j^eril lies in a sudden fall of stone from the roof ; to 
which, indeed, one is ooniinually exposed. Penetrating farther into these 
holes and comers of the vast excavation, wc ever and anon come upon the 
bigger lads at their several occupations ; the putters^ or, more plainly, 
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pusliers; marrows and half marrowSf and litt\e foals. All of these are 
engaged in propelling or dragging the laden baakets of coal, which must 
first be brought under a crane before they can be hoisted on to a rollry 
for the horses. This is the hardest and most distressing labour of the 
pit for these boys ; who do work which ponies cannot do, because they 
can creep, and drag, and push where the anallest -of the equine mce 
cannot set a hoof. Half the harrowing tales of hArdships which have 
shocked the readers of sundry parliamentai'y l)feAo*««4|bolSB are associated 
with this kind of labour. The poor “foals” aw*, to our thinking, the 
worst off, being harnessed to the coal basket, and driven by “ putters ” 
who have little feeling, little mercy, and less concern about their juniors, 
Wc have examined and conversed with some hundreds of these lads, and 
while we admit that they would have been worse off thirty or forty years 
ago, we contend that they might be better off in this present year of 
grace : indeed, in the recesses of this carbonaceous Pandemonium we have 
been solemnly charged by not a few men and boys to reveal to the public 
the alleged horrors and severities, which the sufferers declare “ Lord Pal- 
merston ought to come and see for liissclf, and tell the parliament bouse 
of it too.” 

The real getters of the coal are the so-called hewers — the strong 
and able men of the mine; and their work is the most peculiar we 
have ever witnessed. In a small corner-like recess, full of jfloating 
coal-dust, foul and noisome with bad air and miscellaneous refuse and 
garbage, glimmer three or four candles, stuck in clay which adheres to 
wall and roof; or there may be only a couple of Davy lamps, each 
of which may be truly styled Incus a non lucendo. Close and deli- 
licrate scrutiny will discover one hewer nearly naked, lying upon his 
back, elevating his small sharp pickaxe a little above his nose, and picking 
into the coal-seam with might and main ; another is squatting down and 
using his pick like a common labourer ; a third is cutting a small channel 
in the seam, and preparing to drive in wedges. By one or other kind of 
application the coal is broken down ; but if too hardly imbedded, gun- 
powder is employed, and the mineral blasted; the dull, muffled, roof- 
shaking boom that follows each blast startling the ear of the novice, who 
commonly concludes that the whole mine has exploded and that his last 
minute is near at hand. We may visit recess after recess of this kind 
in the same extensive mine, and yet fail in any one day to see the half. 
There is an old pit on the other side of the Tyne — (where, by-the-by, 
George Stephenson worked) — which includes no less than some seventy 
miles of excavation, if all the passages were put together. The mine we 
are now in may have twenty miles of excavation. People have been lost 
in the catacombs at Pome ; and they might just as easily be lost nearer, 
in a coal mine, A story is told of a constable who came to a pit village 
in search of an inveterate debtor. He was told the debtor was “ down 
pit,” and, nothing daunted, he demanded to be let down in search of him* 
Down he did go ; but up he never came ; and his man he never found. 
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At the busiest hours of the dsj here are in all some four hundred 
living human beings in the diflerent parts of the vast mine we are visiting. 
You would not think so, as you meet them only in threes or fours or fives ; 
but they all know their places, and some are a mile, it may be, from our 
present position. The whole mine is mapped out upon cfu-efully con- 
structed plans, and no map of any town or city is more accurate than that 
of this pit, which you may inspect in the colliery oiHce. The viewer can 
at any time learn from his under-viewer what is going forward in any 
working place, and have it pointed out to him upon the map. There are 
men who perambulate every gallery ; men who take charge of particular 
portions, and men who have worked so long and walked so repeatedly 
through these tunnels, that they can at any time chalk or charcoal out a 
colUeiy chorography, and (so. they affirm) find any part of the pit blind- 
fold. There is only one time in the twenty-four hours when we can 
see all these people together and in working trim, and that is the 
hour of “loosening” or stopping work. At that hour let us take our 
Stand at the bottom of the shaft. The long-wishcd-for minute arrives, 
and is signalled, not by clock or bell, but by one long, shrill, resonant 
cry, coming from the top of the shaft and the banksman's lips. “Loose ; 
1 -o-o-s-e ; 1-0 — o — se — ” is the one word thrice repeated, but drawled 
and drawn out into vocal lengths of some seconds’ duration. The cry 
is takeg up by men below, and rings from moutb to mouth and gallery to 
gallery, imtil the remotest comers of the pit are echoing with the welcome 
sound. Down fall picks from the hands of hewers, and implements of 
all kinds are left by human beings of all ages. Every five or ten minutes 
shows us gang after gang winding their dim and perilous way to the 
base of the shaft ; to that little circle of light which, like a fairy ring, 
lies brightly upon the black coal floor. On it stands the empty cage ; into 
that get the men and boys as they arrive, and up they go, black and 
weary. We have stood in such a spot as this and seen pitmen, jaded as 
they were, thrust one leg into the loop of the rope, catch up a boy in 
one arm, and place another on the knee of the looped leg, and thus ride 
up to the daylight ; the boys being sound asleep when they have reached 
the surface. Even now the old pitmen say, “ None of your new-fangled 
ingins for we old una,” No doubt “ safety cages ” are the most desirable 
fitting in a shaft, and hitherto, they have been thought to be absolutely 
safe ; but the Hartley calamity has made apparent an unexpected liability 
— namely, that of some heavy body falling down the shaft upon the cage, 
and thereby at once crushing any persons in it. 

Ascending with the last freight of human moles, what a congregation 
of dusky workpeople do we find at the pit’s mouth I Here are a dozen 
middle-aged heioers awaiting our arrival, peering at us with glimmering 
eyes, deep-set in begrimed visages ; and twenty or thirty stout lads — 
the fretters — showipg white teeth in darkest lips, as they broac^ly grin at 
our awkwardness in landing. Behind them are groups of little boys, 
some of whom have been lugging coal-baskets for eight or nine hours, and 
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otheni, as trappers^ wbo have sat for twelve hours hdiind Tfooden doors 
erected in the mainways of the mine for ventUating purposes, pulling a 
string to open the door when ai^y coal-waggpns come up for passage : 
weary work. We enter the nearest house, put off our pitmen’s Jesses, 
resume our own customary habiliments, and make the best of our w^ to 
the neighbouring pit village. 

Files of pitmen and groups of |4t-lads are imw 931 tlje ^oads 

converging towards the village. Yonder coin% tw<^ »wwr« upanght and 
rather better dressed men, who seem to be a abpve the coin- 

monalty ; these arc the subordinate offeers of the pit : they he^e rather 
better wages, and the best of the cottages ; where they reside the of 
houses is nicknamed Quality Row.” Groing with thf|{t to thei? 
cottages, we see them enter and close the door; and although we shall 
accept their invitations to drop in for a bit of talk” at tea-time, ^wc 
leave them now to their retirement and ablutions: the latter being a 
most indispensable performance, and one that claims precedence of eveiy 
other domestic duty. Meanwhile let us walk across and down the side 
lane till we come upon the lads and boys. A rough, roystering, laughing, 
chattering, song-singing company they are, even though their subter- 
ranean fatigues might have subdued all their superfluous vigour : when 
free, they will be flinny and frolicsome ; playing leap-frog, or hop, step, 
and jump, and it is as well to keep out of their way when they are 
bowling huge stones before them. There are a couple of them turning 
aside to settle by might of flsts some underground quarrel : arms so 
brawny, and fists so knotty, are seldom observable in town artisans ; and 
a blow from one of those burly lads is no trifle. The fight is done, the 
ring is re-opened into rank and file, and on they proceed into the village, 
down “ Quality Row,” along “ Shiney Row,” and finally disappear one 
by one in cottage doors. What ablutions and detergent scrubbings wiR 
go on there for the next half-hour 1 

There lived at Wallsend an eminent mining agent, now deceased, who 
has entertained me whole days, while driving in his gig from colliery 
to colliery, with tales of early times amongst the pit people, and wi^ 
descriptions of scenes he had witnessed and participated in when the 
hewers and others were a race marked by notorious peculiarities of 
costume. The young pitman, in those gay and gleesome days, would 
wear his hair at the temples in curls, turning the hair round a thiu 
piece of lead wrapped in paper, and at the back of the head hung pig- 
tails : the leads being taken out only at the end of every week. On 
Sundays and holidays the gay pit youth would sport a very showy 
waistcoat, ornamented with striking flowery figures, and called his posy 
vest ; ” hia nether bulk was arrayed in breeches of smart cut, of plush 
or velveteen, fastened at the knees with ribbons of various gaudy colours, 
stockings with “ clocks ” or side-ornaments, and laced boots 0 ? stout 
shoes with pointed toes ; on his head was a round hat, adorned on holi- 
days with flaunting ribbons. Thus attired, the young “buck” lyould 
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perambulate the pit-village, tlic admired of all those pitmen’s daughters 
'who had hearts to lose and husbands to gain. What a contrast this to 
the black coats and plain habiliments of the present day 1 The sports and 
pastimes of that time were very diiferent from those of the present day 
in the same localities. “ Cuddy (donkey) races ” were the favourite sport 
of the more adventurous old pit people; others betook themselves to 
quoits and bowls — the latter game being played with huge stone balls on 
the roads : increased zest \vaa imparted to the game if any stray traveller 
happened to be driving along the road, os immediately the heaviest balls 
were poised, and hurled with all the bowlers’ force in the direction of the 
traveller. Bowling was a favourite pastime all around the collieries, and 
even near the towms. Gateshead Fell was a famous resort for bowlers, 
and one man was known to spend the whole of his spare time in this 
diversion. One of his children dying, he went to procure a coffin for it, 
and while he was returning home with the coffin, along the Fell, he saw 
some of his companions engaged in his favourite sport, when down went 
the child’s coffin, and away strode the bereaved father, who, taking up a 
bowl, entered so eagerly into the game that he forgot his grief, the coffin, 
and the child 1 

Pit villages, like that in wdiich we now find ourselves, vary much in 
their character for cleanliness and neatness in proportion to their age ; 
the majority of the older pit villages being very unsightly and un- 
savoury. If unluckily detained in one on a wet day you will see a 
stream of Acherontic blackness pouring down the lanes and along the 
backs of the houses, and the effluvia arising from the rubbish heaps 
is dusgusting. Little gardens, or fields, divided into culturable patches, 
lie all around ; but the plants appear to maintain a mere reminiscence of 
green under a prevailing shioud of coaly blackness. The interiors of the 
cottages, however, present a much more agreeable appearance: indeed, 
the contrast between prevalent neatness within and disorder without is 
very striking. In nearly all the cottages, and especially in all those 
tenanted by respectable families, the furniture is of a superior order : 
the bedstead is pretty sure to be a mahogany four-poster, with imposing 
pillars, clean white furniture, and a quilted coverlet ; it is placed in the 
best room as an ornamental piece of furniture, and besic^ it will frequently 
stand a mahogany chest of drawers, well polished, and filled with linen 
and clothes. An old-fashioned eight-day clock, in a good case, usually 
flanks the four-poster. In the best ordered pit dwellings I have often 
seen also good chairs, china, bright brass candlesticks, and chimney 
ornaments ; every one oi* these items being kept scrupulously clean : for 
cleanliness is the pride of the pitman’s wife. Hei'self probably the 
daughter of a pitman, she cherishes all the old associations of a similar 
home, and what constituted her mother’s pride stimulates hers : things 
must indeed be in a bad state when the four-poster, the eight-day clock, 
the little ornaments of the chimney-piece, and the chest of drawers, are 
poor or neglected. 
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Pitmen have been charged with not a few Tices and &iilts, but there 
is an increasing body of them opposed to all profligacy and intemper- 
ance. The aflecting scrawl found in the Hartley pit indicates the feeling 
of not a few of the men in the better collieries. They become religious, 
and they exhort, preach and teach after their own fkshion ; and if that bo 
not the fashion of others, it is nevertheless to be respected and honoured. 
Men who may at any hour be buried alive in 4 which, shall 

prove their tomb, may well think of that other Wnrid into which two 
hundred of them entered recently without warning. There is one virtue 
for which the pitmen of the North of England are distinguished, vis. 
their deep sympathy for their brothers in misfoiiune, and their 
courageous conduct m aiding to rescue them, if rescue be possible, in any 
case of a colliery cnlutiiity. In the recent accident at Hartley, the men of 
all orders manifested a courage and a perseverance in seeking to reach 
the buried victims of misfortune which has elicited universal admiration. 
Nor is this a solitary instance of the kind: I have known others as 
striking. There are, indeed, few thoroughbred pitmen who would not 
in any similar catastrophe risk life and limb in encountering the dreaded 
dangers of an exploded mine or a ruinous shaft, if by so doing they had 
any hope of delivering an imperilled fellow' -labourer. This courageous 
sympathy extends also to other mining districts, and one or two signal 
examples of it have been witnessed in Cornwall. If all such instances 
were collected and published, they would illustrate to an extraordinary 
degree the annals of heroism in humble life, and show that tho human 
heart can feel as warmly a thousand feet underground as in the most 
reflned and cultivated circle of society* 
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Six year? ago we knew nothing of the far interior of Australia, beyond 
what we Ji.id learned from Captain Sturt, who reached in 1844 a point 
half-way between Spencer’s Gulf and the Gulf of Carpentaria. Ilis 
discoveries considerably misled our speculations, for they lay in a belt of 
the most barren description, which geographers were too ready to accept 
as a fair representative of the country to the right and left of it. Sturt’s 
sufferings in endeavouring to cross the far-famed stony desert, were fearful. 
There is perhaps no traveller who has shown more vividly than he, 
the horrors of the desert, or a more determined courage in facing them. 
Hence his reports, more than those of any one else, have given a bad re- 
pute to the interior of Australia. 

During the gold fever, discovery on a large scale was idle ; numerous 
snK^ additions were made to our geographical knowledge, but their effect 
on the map of Australia might be compared to the crystallized border that 
grows gradually within a chemi-st’s evaporating bath. It timidly pushes 
out tiny spiculaj here and there, always towards the middle, each new 
crystal becoming established for ever and serving as a foundation for 
further growth. So the process extends itself, until the time is ripe, and 
then long spikes dart right across from side to side, and all the interstices 
rapidly close up. One, wc may almost say two, of these long spikes have 
now darted across Australia. Two lines of route have virtually joined 
north to south and established themselves henceforth on our maps. They 
were made almost simultaneously. The first wds that of A. Gregory, 
from the north, whose route was overlapped and almost reached by 
McDouall Stuart, in his great journey from the south; the second 
was wholly successful in traversing the continent, and was that of 
Burke. Nor are A. Gregory, Stuart, and Burke the Okly pronainent dis- 
coverers of the last six years. A great deal has been also done in Western 
Australia by F. Gregory. In fact the Gregorys are a wonderful family of 
four brothers, who have left their marks as explorers on every side of 
Australia. But West Australian discovery is more like the crystallized 
border, of which we have been speaking, progressing at a rapid pace, than 
ihe far-darting spikes, which so captivate our imagination. We must, 
however, give one word of recognition to a dashing exploit just made by 
a party of young men, the Messrs. Dempster and others, whose route will 
be seen on the south-west of the diagram, p. 355. Another strange district 
yet remains to be alluded to ; it is marked b, and is the site of that half 
imaginary feature of all but the most modern maps, called Lake Torrens. 
A host of people have travelled there, from whom we will hereafter 
select Mr. Babbage, and sheep stations are now spread over a territory 
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ivlience ‘Eyre was repulsed by drought, and whose chief feature is that 
mountain, which, despairing of the land, he named Mount Hopeless. It 
should have been lilount Hopeful. 

The result of the manifold explorations of late years can be disoussed 
in two ways only. One is to pore over a map on a very large scale, 
where the routes of all the explorers are inserted, with their daily notes 
of the country they traversed, written at the side; thin spider lines 
crowded with minute detail, separated from on^ if^hsr hi’ blank 
areas, which show the scantiness and broken oharaoter of our knowledge: 
the other is to generalize, but to do so in so mde and broad a inannor, 
that a miniature map like that which is given here, can easily show fill 
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we have to say. If we attempted a greater refinement of generalization, wo 
should be aiming at more than we have facts to warrant. Proceeding on 
these premisc“«, we may say that we have obtained a fair knowledge of the 
eastern half of the continent, and that it is generally habitable, not by any 
means over its entire area, but sporadically, in the same way that Arabia 
is inhabited by the Arabs. Of the western half of the continent W'e know 
much less ; but our knowledge, so far as it goes, is equally favourable. 
The south-eastern corner is the most favoured of all. The Lake Torrens 
district is altogether peculiar: it is an alterhation of brackish lagoons 
with saline descit and good pastoral country. 

Aridity during summer is the great drawback to Australia. Enough 
rain falls on the average of the year to support a fair vegetation, but the 
features of the country are not decided enough to drain the water into 
channels, or to form perennial springs. The water cither lies in shallow 
lagoons, each representing the drainage of a trilling area, or in miserable 
creeks ; and 'by far the greater part of it evaporates during the heats. 
There is no grandeur in the framework of Australia ; it is a vast exten- 
sion of a scries of little features ; such as scrub and grass, lagoon and 
creek, sandy and muddy plains. It supports very little life; few creatures 
exist that do not migrate. The marsupials pack their broods in their 
pouches, and tiuvcl for their lives; the waterfowl disappear when the 
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waters are low. The physical character of Australia makes it easy 
to understand how intelligent explorers like Stuit, Eyre, Kennedy, and 
many others, brought disheartening accounts which .our modern know- 
ledge contradicts : it is worth while to examine the causes of such mistakes. 
First, then, it appears hopeless to ascertain the habitable qualities of any 
district in Australia by seeing it only once. The arid plains, dancing with 
mirage, swept with dust-storms, void of life, and bare of all but some 
miserable shrub, seem the abomination of desolation, while the same 
plains, after a month’s soaking showers, are wholly altered. Lagoons 
form, tall grass springs up abundantly, waterfowl make their appearance, 
and the traveller is charmed witli the goodly land he has the fortune to 
discover. Not only do the seasons differ one from another, but the total 
rainfall of different years is probably a fluctuating quantity, and again, 
the showers fall unequally over the country. Another fertile source of 
misconception of the qualities of a district aiises from the unequal 
character of adjacent belts. A mere accident may lead a traveller along 
a line where hardly a day shall pass ■without his finding water, or he may 
fall upon an arid strip and nearly perish of thirst. It is wholly beyond 
belief that a cursory traveller should discover all the watering-places in 
his neighbourhood; the recoids of McDouall Stuart’s journeys give 
remarkable examples to the contrary. An unexpected fact still remains — * 
it is, that wherever a sheep-station is by any means established, the 
country becomes rapidly improved by its influence. It is a subject for 
Darw'inian speculation. The grazing is said to inqirove the grasses, and 
to introduce or foster new species. The mere cropping does something ; 
the manuring and the stamping of the sheep’s feet have an effect. Then 
the occui>iep of the station makes tlie most of the watering capabilities of 
the place : he dams up a creek, or deepens a water-hole. Perhaps the 
grasses and bushes around it flourish permanently through its moisture ; 
the roots of the vegetation will then form a natural matting that checks 
evaporation, while the long fibres of the roots encourage rain-water to 
enter deeply into the soil. In tliis fashion, causes may be reacted on by 
their effects, until originally trifling influences produce considerable im- 
provement. 

A very curious feature exists throughout the Lake Torrens district 
(d of the diagram) which would have vastly altered Eyre’s opinion of lliab 
country if he had been aware of it. In numerous places over an other- 
wise waterless area, mounds are seen of various heights, up to 100 feet or 
more. On their top is a crop of verdure, not necessarily visible from the 
plain, and a diminutive streamlet may be discovered trickling or oozing 
over one part of its edge. On climbing one of the.se hillocks its top is 
found to be a basin brimful of water, a most extraordinary prize to a 
thirsty traveller. It must seem like a magical creation of some good fairy 
in his behalf. Obviously the hillocks are of travertin, or some such mineral 
deposit, which has settled from the spring from the time when it first 
broke through the ground, and has thus in long years been moulded into 
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a case that encloses the water and roaches the highest level to which it 
can rise. Where springs of this description ore frequent, one would think 
an artesian well miglit be sunk anywhere with success. 

We will now follow up these introductory remarks by a short narrative 
of the most prominent of the recent e^rpeditions. Let us first make it 
clearly understood that the difficulty of Australian travel does not lie so 
much in the trouble of obtaining water as in the neoessily of carrying 
food. A traveller in that land cannot shoot liis di|^ttcr. The Australian 
wilds do not supply subsistence to a white resident, much less to a white 
traveller. A native who is gathering roots or seeds all through the day, 
having leisure, and knowing where to look for them, and who also hhs a 
stomach capable of digesting tho«!e things, is master of his situation. A white 
man is fully as dependent on the load of flour and dried meat carried by 
his horses, as are the crew of a vessel on the stores they have shipped. 
Judicious arrangement in commissariat matters is the first essential of 
successful Au'?trulian travel. 

The first of the great modern Australian journeys, in order of time, 
was that of A. Gregory, in tho north. It was felt scandalous that wo 
should remain in wilful ignorance of our own territory, and abandon 
British settlements to increase on the spot where hazard had planted 
them, instead of finding out the best places in the land and colonizing in 
an intelligent way. For instance, the Victoria River, on the north-west 
coast, urgently demanded examination; it had been ascended for nearly 
200 miles by the officers of the Beagle^ and its promises were great. 
Again, the middle of Australia was generally supposed to be a dried-up 
basin: but how much land was there north of that basin, sloping towards 
the coast ? Did rain fall abundantly on that more favoured belt ? 'tvas it 
backed by mountain ranges of importance, which cut off mpisture from 
passing soutliwards, by condensing it on their flanks and turning it back 
into the Noithern Sea ? The determination of these points was the object 
of the Government’s Noith Australian expedition of 1856, under ^he com- 
mand of A. Gregory. 

We will dismiss the latter part of his travels with a few words, for 
although they were the most protracted, yet they were barren of favourable 
results. He found the •\\ater parting of the country to be low, and little 
distant from the coast ; consequently his route lay along a line drawn 
closely parallel to that travelled over by Leichhardt, some years previously. 
Gregory has satisfactorily proved iliat no broad belt of humid, tropical 
land exists in Australia. The former part of his route led more directly 
towards the interior, and to a certain degree tapped the continent. He 
traced the Victoria to its source, then crossed the water parting, and went 
down a creek that ran south-east, till it lost itself in dry salt lakes. His 
route lay through the usual t 3 rpe of Australian country, such as we have 
described it ; that is to say, a constant alternation of pastoral land and 
wortlilesa land. If all the good parts were summed up, the total would be 
immense ; the sum of Uie bad parts would be vastly greater. It was a 
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country tliat might starve the cattle of an explorer, but it could sustain 
millions of sheep, after its choicer patches had been discovered and 
stocked. 

We will now go south, to the discoveries made in the Lake Torrens 
distiict : there are crowds of travellers who have assisted in them. Step 
by step it was found that Eyre’s ill report, though most conscientiously 
made, was not justified by closer examination. The imaginary Lake 
Torrens was cut up into numerous separate lagoons, and its formidable 
hoisedioe barrier has disappeared from our maps. 

The Governor of South Australia takes a legitimate rank among the 
explorers of his colony ; for though a heavy weight to bestride a grass-fed 
hack, he made a dashing ride to view the latest discoveries of others and 
to make new ones himself. However, the greatest South Australian effort 
was the equipment of Mr. Babbage. That gentleman was a truly zealous 
and scientific man, and did good work as a tiaveller; but his principle 
of carrying on explorations proved enoncous, and he was recalled. He 
wished to ^ anquish the desert by slow approaches, making sure of each 
step before taking another, and thoroughly surveying the neighbouihood 
of every successive depot. His plan was far too cumbrous and complex to 
succeed. While he was laboiiously and accurately examining the land, 
there was time for one or two men to scour far ahead and sufficiently open 
out the country to make it immediately available to sheep-farmers. Such 
was the plan of McDouall Stuart. Staiting in search of i)asture, in a single 
short season, he rode in a gi’eat sweep far beyond and right round Mr. Bab- 
bage, and his successful return excited a fuior of applause in Adelaide. 
No desert had been seen to stop his onward piogicss. Hu leturncd simply 
because he had been unprovisioned for a longer journey. In 1 860, Mr. 
Stuart started again with only two companions, endeavouring to penetrate 
light through the continent. His dash and sustained energy were mar- 
vellous. To his right lay the Lake Torrens district, which he avoided, 
keeping hlong the higher ground, which possibly forms a north and south 
water parting between two great Australian basins. He met no serious 
obstacle ; it was the old story so often told, 6f a few hours’ sciub, then a 
few hours’ grass, and so on ; ringing the limited changes of Australian 
scenery in every possible combination. 

He passed Whit he considers to be the centre of the continent, where 
fortunately there is a mountain — ^MoUnt Centre — (we sadly want some 
marked features in Australia to feed our imagination) — and a little after- 
wards became entangled iii breadths of dense scrub. Here, he found a 
numerous tribe of natives, who attacked and repulsed him. Again, in 
1861, he follow^ his old route, starting early and travelling, though 
laboriously, even through the driest season of the year, in order to be early 
at his goal. This time he extends his route until it far overlaps C^gory’s 
on the Victoria, as may be seen in the diagram. His efiKm bteak 
through the 100 miles of impractloable country that hemmfid'hhh ih were 
repeated on nearly a dozen occasions, until he was uttdMjf^'Matbhi ahd 
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compelled to retire. Either he was checked bjr scrub “ like a Wall,” or by 
dry plains fissured with deep cracks and overgrown with grass, forming 
natural pitfalls in which a horse might break his leg. Yet he would be 
the last person to say that plenty of excellent reads might not be ibund, 
and we trust he may yet find one; for so small is the dtetanee between 
success and failure that we read how frequently he SthmHto on a great 
lake or set of springs hidden in the bushes, when uf the country 

is driving him to distress. The reader lays down Slueit*s nanmtjye, con- 
scious of the blindness with which every travefiel is Compelled to fe^ 
his way, and aware how largely the best among them must he indebted 
to hazard in bringing their journeys to a fortunate issue. 

We now conclude with the lust, the greatest, and the most tragical of 
all Australian explorations — that of Burke. • It is remarkable in many 
ways, uud in none more so than in its means of transport. Leichhardt and 
Sturt of olden times, and Babbage of more recent ones, travelled with 
wheeled vehicles. A. Gregory led a large and rigorously disciplined body 
of horsemen in his principal journey. Stuart slipped through the land 
on horseback, almost alone ; but Burke, for the first time in Australian 
history, was to lead a party of camels, imported from Asia for that especial 
purpose. His expedition was planned on an unusual scale. It was fii-st 
set on foot by the patriotic oll'er of 1,OOOZ. from a wealthy individual, in 
the event of other sums being subscribed, and was afterwards Kberally 
supported by the government of Victoria, and organized by the Royal 
Society of Melbourne. It enlisted the sympathies of all classes, in the 
same way that the sympathies of England were enlisted in behalf of 
Franklin during the flourishing days of polar exploration. Neighbouring 
colonies had long sent their pioneers into the field, but this was the first 
great expedition from the rich colony of Victoria. 

The camels were bought in India, and in June, 1860, upwards* of 
thirty of these quaint, slow-paced associates of Old World history stalked 
out of their vessel into the land of the kangaroo, to lend their much^ 
desired aid to a dashing enterprise of one of the newest colonies of the 
modern Anglo-Saxon race. There, let us hope their breed may be esta- 
blished, and do future good service in a land and climate sufficiently 
resembling their native Arabia to make their usefulness probable. 

Burke’s plan was to reach the bouudaries of civilization upon the 
Darling, and thence to Strike northward across comparatively unknown 
country, to Cooper’s Creek, marked C. C. on the map. Cooper’s Creek is 
an liistorical name in the annuls of Austialian discovery. It was a 
fiiinous halting-place in Sturt’s expedition, and had been ever since the 
most distant of the known watering-places where cattle could subsist all 
the year round. Burke was there to tstablish his depdt, and thence he 
was to make tentative efforts with a light party to reach the Northern Sea ; 
travelling as long as Che provisions he could carry Would allow, and always 
filling back on the dep6t when they were on the point of being exhaust^. 
The establishment at Cooper’s Creek was to be the rock of his safety; its 
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failure, as ivill be seen in the sequel^ proved the cause of his disastrous 

^nd. 

’ When Burke arrived at the Darling with his cumbrous impedimenia^ 
he was too’late. Summer was advancing with rapid strides, sure before 
many weeks were over, to lick up the puddles and sheets of shallow water 
*due to the last rains, and to convert the now green plains into an arid, 
desolate waste. Of immediate danger there was none, but by the 
time he could hope to reach Cooper’s Creek and enter the dreaded stony 
desert, the sun would be nearly vertical. Government expeditions are 
generally behindhand, not from any want of zeal in the ofEcials who 
direct them, but from the slow way in which business necessarily filters 
through a series of authorities, Burke’s was no exception ; he had chafed 
at the delays in Melbourne, and he now found himself on the Darling, at 
the commencement of his actual journey, with a cumbrous slow-moving 
retinue, disunited associates, and already tired cattle, while the fatal 
words too late stared at him in phantom letters, in the far distance. 

Burke did what those who judge by the issue are pleased to blam^ as 
ill-advised. He left the mass of the party behind, and took an excellent 
bush-man^j|4p. Wright, who knew the way, to guide him and seven com- 
panions on the road to Cooper’s Creek. As soon as he had satisfied him- 
self that the road was perfectly practicable by riding over the half of it, 
and also being thoroughly confirmed in his high opinion of Mr. Wright’s 
ability, Buike incorporated his guide into the expeditionary party, made 
him its tliird officer, and sent him back to bring the heavy detachment in 
easy stages from the Darling to Cooper’s Creek, while he himself rode on 
with the rest. There can have fair cause for anxiety in Burke’s 

mind when he did so. There were no wayside difficulties to check the 
advance of those behind ; water and grass were in such unusiral abund- 
ance, that as he rode on, at the rapid pace of twenty miles a day — very 
rapid for bush travel] ing^Eis camels and horses actually throve on the 
road. He reached Cooper’s Creek with perfect ease, having also accom- 
plished some lateral fISKpeditions of importance, according to the instruc- 
tions with which ^ ho was furnished in Melbourne. Thus far all was 
excellent. He stayed tsro days at Cooper’s Creek, wrote a long account 
of what he hA0 aM AUd 'done, enclosing a report from Wills on the 
geography of .Iho district i and then, subdividing his party, he left four 
men, well provisioned, on the Creek, with orders to remain there, in 
company with the daily expected detachment under Mr. Wright, as long 
as their d»od ^permitted, and went straight a-head to Carpentaria. He was 
accompanied^ by Mr. Wills, the second officer of the expedition, and two 
men. They bad six camels and a borse, and carried as large a store of 
provirions as they were able. • 

It was now December 14, 1660 (we must recollect the December of 
the Antipodes is their summer). Butke, and bis three companions were 
off to Carpentaria; four men were established on Cooper’s Creek; and 
Wright, with tlio heavy stores and larger portion of the expedition, was sup- 
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posed to have long since left the Darling, and4o be approaching the depGt 
in easy stages. But unfortunately they were doing no such thing. A 
stupid mischance had occun*ed, which threw eveiything out of gear, 
cost in the end the lives of many zealous men, and raised a storm of 
troubles, which even now has not subsided. It was simply thi3,^Long 
after Burke had left the Darling, a messenger came with mews from Mel- 
bourne that McDouall Stuart had almost crossed the continent. This was 
important intelligence for Burke to receive, because if he tailed to find a 
road in the direction he was about to explore, he might with advantage 
turn to the left, and striking upon Stuart’s track, continue it on to the 
sea. Accordingly, away started two volunteers in a most unfortunate 
chase after him; the others awaited the issue, encamped upon the 
Darling. Days and weeks passed by, and the men never returned ; the 
camp grew alarmed, scouts scoured the country, and the end was, that the 
two blunderers failed in their object, lost their way, and nearly killed 
themselves and their horses ; and more, the rest had also exhausted them- 
selves and their cattle in looking after them. Burke w'as well on his way 
to Carpentaria, confident that his depot on Cooper’s Creek was securely 
established, A\]icn Wright’s party was still on the Darling, knocked up by 
an ill-judged escapade. Burke’s party had travelled far beyond those 
plains where summer drought is overpowering, when the heavy detach- 
ment, under the leadership of Wright, entered upon their now fearful 
route. They traversed the first section of the road to Cooper’s Creek, 
whore all had been so green and luxuriant three months before, with 
difficulty and anxiety, but it was on February 12th that the full horror 
of Australian aridity came upon them. They ■were then virtually cut off 
from Cooper’s Creek, at a time when poor Burke and Wills and the rest 
had actually reached and turned back from the sc»* at Carpentaria, and 
w cids with scantily eked out food, were often thinking, as we may well 
believe, of the good cheer and joyous welcome they hoped to find awaiting 
them at Coope -^s Creek — their well-stored depot in the desert oasis. 

Let us, before the interest of the impending catastrophe leads us aside, 
take a rapid glance at what the travellers saw and wrote down in their 
note-books, which they buiicd when they were dying, and which have 
since been recovered and preserved. From the Darling to Cooper’s Creek, 
the country was at first excellent both for food and travel; it then became 
stony, but by no means impracticable ; and Burke indicates a still better 
route than that which he followed. Cooper’s Creek itself is as permanent 
a watering station as it had been reported, but a disagreeable place to stay 
at, owing to the quantities of mosquitoes, and a perfect plague of marsupial 
rats. Proceeding northwards (not N.W., as Sturt went,) the country is 
good for a few days, but remarkable for stony ridges running across the 
plain. These expand and form the stony desert of Sturt. The party 
travelled across the desert, without the lightest difficulty as to water or 
gross : indeed they found a large shallow lagoon in tlie midst of it. Still 
proceeding, they crossed into the tropios, and the character of the country 
YOL, V.— NO. 27. 18* 
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rapidly changed. The vegetation was richer and ranker, and the water- 
courses were exceedingly abundant. In their entire journey from Cooper's 
Creek to Carpentaria, and back to the stony desert, they appear on no 
single day to have failed in reaching water. In fact, their results quite 
overturn the usual accounts of Central Australia, When they approached 
the sea, they had to wade marshes, and push through brushwood, leaving 
their camels behind them with the two men. The natives were far too 
numerous to warrant the division of their party for long together, and in 
consequence, they never succeeded in getting a fair view of the open sea 
though they passed some days within influence of the tides. The estuary 
which they reached was that of the Flinder’s River. Their route has 
made us acquainted with no striking geographical features, such as moun- 
tains, or rivers, or deserts ; its interest lies in its vast span, and in its 
probable influence on future colonization. Natives were frequently met, 
and were peaceable, and even courteous to them, pointing out the best 
ways unasked. 

They turn back from the sea about February 10th, and henceforth 
toil and insuffleient food, added to indisposition produced by the hot 
humid air of the coast, makes havoc upon them and their cattle. They 
arrive on April 21st at Cooper’s Creek, with two worn-out camels and 
the horse, themselves barely able to walk, and one of their small party dead. 
Where they expected greetings, there is absolute silence ; not a soul to 
be seen ; they reach the encampment : it is deserted ; a mark on a tree 
directs them to dig ; they do so, and learn their awful situation. That 
very morning the men they had left beliind had quitted the creek ; them- 
selves ill and disheartened, but their cattle in good travelling condition. 
No one had ever come to them from the Darling. The natives had be( n 
troublesome; their rations were running low; they felt their position 
untenable, so they buried what trifling food they could spare, and de- 
parted south. Burke was utterly unable to overtake them, lie, his two 
companions, and his cattle, had done as long a day’s work as their strcnglh 
would admit. The trifling interval which separated them from their 
retreating friends — it was only fourteen miles — was an impassable gulf. 
They were utterly cut off from present help. In this terrible position they 
did what they could ; they dug up Idio food and the letter buried in the 
bottle by its side, and determined to travel down the creek to try and 
reach the settled districts about B in the map. Finally, they buried an 
account of their own proceedings in the same bottle which they had dug 
up, replaced the earth as they had found it, and by some fatal oversight 
made no alteration in the simple indication of dIQ which the retreat- 
ing party had cut in the tree by its side. They re-made the cache too care- 
fully, and went their way. A few days of slow travel made it obvious 
that the strength of the whole party, men and animals, was failing them. 
They could not reach the settled districts ; nay, the animals died, and 
they had to walk, carrying what they could. The last resource was to try 
to live like the natives, who subsist mainly on the seeds of a fern called 
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nardoo, which they pound and cook. The travellers endeavoured to 
associate with the natives, to learn how to find this nardoo, and to obtain 
support from them, but with little success. At length King disooverc d 
the plant in abundant patches, and they collected the seeds and lived Upon 
them. But food may have nutritious qualities, and yet bo of so indiges- 
tible a character that the stomach cannot elttract its tiUtriment. The 
natives are reared upon food of coarse deacripdoni, Hrhich are stubborn 
in the laboratory of European stomachs, and nrmch to in those of 

men like our travellers who were ill and worn out. So t^ey gathered the 
nardoo, and pounded it, a wearisome and exhausting task, with such 
savage means as were at hand, and they grew weaker day by day. At 
length Wills begged the otliers to leave him, and push on, and try to got 
assistance from the nalivcs. They did so, and Wills remained alone. 
Writ’iig liis diary to the last, and looking death steadily in the face, he 
describes his daily weakening without complaint. Ho does not suffer 
from hunger, but finds starving on nardoo an easy death. He compares 
himself to Dickens’s character of Mr. Macawber, “ waiting for something 
to turn up,” writes some practical and noteworthy suggestions about the 
sort of food with which Australian expeditions should be provided; — more 
of the saccharine or heat-giving elements, and not meat and flour alone, aa 
heretofore. He writes with humour and good sense to the bottom of the 
very last page in his note-book, and then this brave man, way-worn and 
hunger-worn, to whose notes we mainly owe our knowledge of what the 
expedition achieved, whom we would have so gladly greeted on his return, 
appears to have laid himself down, and died quietly, on June 28th. 

Burke and King struggled on, growing weaker daily ; and then Burke’s 
time came, and with resignation and without pain, the gallant leader of 
the first party who ever crossed Australia, passed away. All honour to 
hiS memory. King, now lonely and forlorn, wanders back to Wills’ hut ; 
and then the savages take strange compassion on him, and he wanders and 
lives "with Uiem, until aid from the Soiitli comes to him, on September 
Ifith, in the form of a. firesh and well equipped party of rescue under 
Mr. Howfitt. Wc cannot here relate the long story of sufferings and 
deaths which befel both the heavy detachment from the Darling and 
the retreating party from Cooper’s Creek. They met on the way, exhausted 
and broken down. At length the leaders of the two parties, who were 
almost the only men among them fit for the undertaking, rode on to 
Cooper’s Creek for the chance of finding Burke’s party returned, and 
reached it early in May. They had indeed returned, and were at that 
moment no great distance off ; but the cache was apparently in the same 
state in which they had left it, the inscription on the tree was unaltered ; 
and again, though assistance was so near, it never reached the heroes of 
our story. 

As in the annals of arctic voyages, one missing party sets a train of 
others in motion, each of which in its turn may do the same, and heaps a 
growing burden of embarrassment on the nation who sends them : so this 

18—2 
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party of Durlce, whose failure in each of its three detachments was solely 
due to two messengers losing their way, has caused two missions to be 
sent by sea to Carpentaria and another overland to the same destination 
from Queensland. In addition to these Mr. Ilowitt was also equipped, 
who succeeded, as we have seen, in his search, and is noAv under instruc- 
tions to proceed on new explorations. 

The camels did their duty well across the desert country of which 
Cooper’s Creek is the northern metropolis : plenty of tliem are reported 
to remain alive and in good health. But the sphere of their usefulness 
is limited ; in the more northern parts of the continent, horses arc clearly 
the most useful animals for an exploring party. 

There is thus a great movement of discovery in various parts of 
Eastern Australia. The sheep-farmers on their side are not idle, for 
parties have pushed westwards from Queensland in search of good 
gi*azing-Iand, until they reached to within two hundred miles of the lino 
traversed by Burke. The chief inquiry now is whether the countiy 
bordering the northern shores of Australia will be a profitable site for 
Englirii colonists. The fear is, lest it be too hot and humid for a pastoral 
country, and not humid enough for a valuable tropical settlement. The 
question is still unsolved, whether sheep of any breed productive of 
wool can thrive continuously far within the tropics. Experience both of 
Queensland and of South Africa is more negative than positive ; it simply 
shows that no sub-tropical latitude has yet been reached, where wool is an 
impossibility. Again, as for sbeep, so for men : it is still an open question 
how far to the north waid the Anglo-Saxon race can thrive in the peculiar 
climate of Australia. There are abundant data for argument ; but the 
history of our settlements is too limited and the world is too small for 
instances to be adduced which are truly apposite. If our race aiid our 
sheep succeed in Australia as well as the Dutch Boers have succeeded in 
Southern Africa, we shall have little cause to complain. 
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f ’^^HAPS the dinner may have been delight- 
ful ; the guesta just the right number; 
the talk lively and vritty to any extent ; 
the cook a good one ; the plates hot ; 
tJ|f? champagne cold. But that is all 
passed. In the course of nature and 
time the company, first the ladies, and 
after an interval, the gentlemen, are 
ti anslatcd into the drawing-room ; and 
this picture represents a general view 
of the scene as it appeal s at the period 
when the few friends who have been 
invited to look in in the evening have 
begun to arrive. It often happens that 
they don’t mix well with the remains 
of the late dinner-party. So it is, 
whatever may be the reason. Perhaps 
they may bo acquainted, peihaps they may not; peihaps they may know 
one aiiotliei vciy slightly. The host or hostess, it is supposed, entertains 
the idea that the Iresh arrivals, coming at the critical time of night, when 
tlic spiiits of t3ie fatigued dinner guests have begun to flag, will by an in- 
fusion ol flesh materials, cause the smouldering embcis to blaze up again. 
This IS a delusion. The company that has ai rived in the later part of 
the evening does not somf'how amalgamate. They, it may be supposed, 
have also dined, and ai'e consequently subject to the same influences as the 
earlier occupants of the drawing-room ; but then they have been refreshed 


and enlivened by a drive since that important function, and so set up again 
for the evening. But it is far different wdth the dinner-party. They have 
not had occasion to rouse themselves by any physical exertion ; they have 
already pretty nearly said all they have got to say ; the topics of the day 
have been exhausted ; and so have they themselves. Thus one portion of 
the party is becoming drowsy just as the other arrives ; one is ready for 
talk, the other for sleep. With the best intentions in the world, conversa- 
tion cannot be carried on long or pleasantly, if one of the two contracting 
parties confines itself to monosyllables, and yawns ; and a person, other- 
wise charming, accomplished, and amiable, may cease to interest, if he or 
^e has only a half conscious and wholly abstracted expression of half 
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closed eye to give in return for your pointed remarks or brilliant 
epigrams. 

It may be said that the only way to obviate this difficulty is, that 
either one half of society should be deprived of dinners, or the other half 
prevented going to tea afterwards. Far be it from the writer of these few 
lines to presume to suggest to “ society ” what cpursc society should 
pursue. All that he pretends to do, is humbly to point out an evil which 
causes annually a large amount of human suffering ; which makes gentle- 
men sometimes look very foolish, and ladies often appear intensely bored ; 
which has, before now, induced a man to commence looking at the pictures 
on the wall, with an air as if he were really interested in what he was 
about ; which has led more than once, in the case of a young man 
deficient in resources, to a gentleman’s looking at himself in the looking- 
glass for something to do ; and which has even, there is too much reason to 
believe, been the means of driving a man of high personal character and 
blameless life, after wandering about the outskirts of a room in a hopeless 
and unhappy state for a long time, to begin, in his despair, to turn over 
the leaves of a book on the table — which book has eventually been dis- 
covered to be upside down. 
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CHAPTER XXHI. 

The Pilgeimagxs. 

The morning sun rose clear and lovely on the old red rooks of Sorrento, 
and danced in a thousand golden scales and ripples on the wide Mediter- 
ranean. The shadows of the gorge were pierced by long golden shafts of 
light, here falling on home moist bed of crimson cyclamen, there shining 
through a waving tuft of gladiolus, or making the abundant yellow fringes 
of the broom more vivid in their brightness. The velvet-mossy old 
bridge, in the far shadows at the bottom, was lit up by a chance beam, 
and seemed as if it might be something belonging to fairy -land. There 
had been a bustle and stir betimes in the little dove-cot, for to-morrow 
the inmatoh were to leave it for a long, adventurous journey. 

To old Elsie, the journey back to Rome, the city of her former days of 
prosperity, the place which had witnessed her ambitious hopes, her dis- 
grace and downfall, was full of painful ideas. There arose to her memory, 
like n picture, those princely halls, with their slippery, cold mosaic floors, 
Ihcir long galleries of statues and paintings, their enchanting gardens, 
musical with the voice of mossy fountains, fragrant with the breath 
of roses and jessamines, where the mother of Agues had spent the 
hours of her youth and beauty. She compared, mentally, the shaded and 
secluded life which Agnes had led with the specious and fatal brilliancy 
which had been the lot of her mother, — her simple peasant garb with 
those remembered visions of jewellery and silk and embroideries with 
which the partial patronage of the Duchess or the ephemeral passion of 
her sou had decked out the poor Isella ; aud then came swelling at her 
heart a tumultuous thought, one which she had repressed and kept down 
for years with all the force of pride and hatred. Agnes, peasant-girl 
though she seemed, had yet the blood of that proud old family in her 
veins ; for the marriage had been a true one : she herself had witnessed it. 

In the last few weeks, Agnes seemed to herself to have become wholly 
another being. Silently, insensibly, her feet had crossed the enchanted 
river that divides childhood from womanhood, and all the sweet ignorant 
joys of that first early paradise lay behind her. Up to this time her life 
had seemed to her a charming dream, full of blessed visions and images: 
legends of saints, and hymns, and prayers had blended with flower- 
gatherings in the gorge, and light daily toils. Now, a new, strange life 
had been born within her, — a life full of passions, contradictions, and con- 
flicts. A love had sprung up in her heart, strange and wonderful, for one 
who till within these few weeks had been entirely unknown to her, and 
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yet whom a few short interviews, a few looks, a few words, had made to 
seem nearer and dearer than the old, tried friends of her childhood. In 
vain she confessed it as a sin, — in vain she strove against it; it came back 
to her in every hymn, in every prayer. Then she would press the sharp 
cross to her breast, till a thousand stings of pain would send the blood in 
momentary rushes to her pale cheek, and cause her delicate lips to con- 
tract with an expression of stern endurance, and pray that by any penance 
and anguish she might secure his salvation. To save one such glorious 
soul, she said to herself, was work enough for one little life: she was 
willing to spend it all in endurance, unseen by him, unknown to him, so 
that at last he should be received into that Paradise which her ardent 
imagination conceived so vividly. Surely, there she should meet him, 
radiant as the angel of her dream ; and then she would tell him that it 
was all for his sake that she had refused to listen to him here. And these 
sinful longings to sec him once more, these involuntary rcachings of her 
soul after an earthly companionship, she should find strength to overcome 
in this pilgrimage. She should go to Rome, — the very city where the 
blessed Paul poured out his blood for the Lord Jesus, — ^where Peter fed 
the flock, till his time, too, came to follow his Lord in the way of the 
cross. She should even come near to her blessed Redeemer; she should 
go up, on her knees, those very steps to Pilate’s hall where He stood 
bleeding, crowned with thorns, — Ilis blood, perhaps, dropping on the 
very stones. All, could any mortal love distract her there ? Should she 
not there find her soul made free of every earthly thrall to love her Lord 
alone, — as she had loved Him in the artless and ignorant days of her 
childhood, — but better, a thousand times ? 

“ Good morning to you, pretty dove I ” said a voice fiom without the 
garden- wall; and Agnes, roused from her reverie, saw old Jocunda. 
“I came down to help you off,” she said, as she came into the little 
garden. Why, my dear little saint ! you arc looking white as a sheet, 
and with those tears I What ’s it all for, child ? ” 

“Ah, Jocunda! grandmamma is angry with me, and will not let me 
go once more to the Convent and soe my dear Mother Theresa. 

“ Well, don’t cry, pretty one ! Your grandmamma is worked with 
hard thoughts. But 1 'U speak to her ; 1 know her ways ; she shall let 
you go ; I ’ll bring her round.” 

“ So-ho, sister 1 ” said the old soul, hobbling to the door, and looking in 
at Elsie, who was Bitting fiat on the stone fioor of her cottage, sorting a 
quantity of fiax that lay around her. The severe Roman profile was 
thrown out by the deep shadows of the interior, — and the piercing 
black eyes, the silver-white hair, and the strong, compressed lines of 
the mouth, as she worked, and struggled with the ghosts of her former life, 
made her look like no unapt personification of one of the Fates reviewing 
her fiax before she commenced the spinning of some new web of destiny. 

“ Good morning to you, sister I ” said Jocunda. “ I heard you were 
off to-morrow, and I came to see what 1 could do to help you,’* 
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“ There ’s nothing to he done for me, but to kill me,” said Elsie. 
** I am weary of living.” 

Oh, never say that 1 Shake the dice again, my old man used say, — 
God rest his soul 1 Please Saint Agnes, you ’ll have a brave pilgrimage.” 

“ Saint Agnes be hanged ! ” said Elsie, gruffly. I ’m out with her. 
It was she put all these notions into my girl’s head. I Ve done with her; 
I told her so this morning. The candles I ’ve burned and the prayers 
I ’ve gone through with, that she might prosper me in this one thing 1 and 
it ’s all gone against me. She shall never sec another penny of mine,— 
that’s flat I ” 

Such vituperation of saints and sacred images maybe heard to this day 
in Italy, and is a common feature of idol-worship in all lands. 

“ Oh, hush, now ! ” suid Jocunda. J >on*t make her angry just as 
you arc going to Rome, where she Inis the most power ? All sorts of ill 
luck will befall you. Make up with h before you start, or you may get the 
fever in the marches and die, and then who will take care of poor Agnes? ” 

“ Lot Saint Agnes look to that ; the girl loves her better than she docs 
me,” said Elsie. “ If she cared anything about me, she’d marry and 
settle clown, as I want her to.” 

“ Oil, there you are wrong,” said Jocunda. “ Marrying is like your 
dinner ; one is not always in stomach for it, and one’s meat is another’s 
poison. Now who knows but this pilgrimage may be the very thing to 
bring the giil round? I’ve seen people cured of too much religion by 
going to Rome. You know things a’n’t there as our little saint fancies. 
Take it cheerfully, and you’ll see the girl will come back tired of tramping, 
and willing to settle down in a good home with a likely husband. I have a 
brother in Naples who is turning a pretty penny in the fisheries; his wife 
is a wholesome Christian woman, and if the little one be tired by the time 
}'ou get there, you might do worse than stop two or three days with them. 
Come, you let her just run up to the Convent to bid good-by to the 
Mother Ther J a and the sisters.” 

“ I don’t care where she goes,” muttered Elsie, ungraciously. 

“There, nowl” said Jocunda, coming out, — “Agnes, your grand- 
mother bids you go to the Convent to say good-by to the sisters ; so' run 
along, there ’s a little dear. The Mother Theresa talks of nothing else but 
you since she heard that you meditated this; and she has broken in two 
her own piece of the True Cross which she’s carried in the gold and pearl 
reliquary that the queen sent her, and means to give it to you. One 
doesn’t halve such gifts, without one’s whole heart goes with them.” 

“ Dear mother ! ” said Agnes, her eyes filling with tears. “ I will 
take her some fiowers and oranges for the last time. Do you know, 
Jocunda, 1 feel that 1 never fOiall come back here to this dear little home 
where I have been so happy ? ” 

“ Oh, dear child, never give in to such fancies, but pluck up heart. 
You will be sure to have luck, wherever you go,— especially since the 
mother will give you that holy relic. 1 myself had a piece of Saint John 

18—5 
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Baptist’s thumb-nail sewed up in a leather bag, which I wore day and 
night all the years I was tramping up and down with my old man ; but 
when he died, I had it buried with him to case his soul. 

Agnes hastily arranged a little basket of fruit and dowers, and took 
lier way down through the gorge, under the Roman bridge, through an 
orange- orchard, and finally came out upon the sea-shore, and so along the 
Kinds below the cliffs on which the old town of Sorrento is situated. On 
her arrival in the Convent court, the peaceful and dreamy stillness con- 
trasted strangely with the gorgeous brightness of the day outside. The 
s])lendid sunshine, the sparkling sea, the songs of the boatmen, the brisk 
passage of gliding sails, the bright hues of the flowers that garlanded tlie 
rooks, all seemed as if the earth had been arrayed for some gala-day ; but 
flic* moment she had passed the portal, the silent, mossy court, with its 
pale marble nymph, its lull of falling water, its turf snow-dropt with 
daisies and fragrant with blue and white violets, and the surrounding 
cloistered walks, with their pictured figures of pious history, all came with 
a sad and soothing influence on her nerves. The nuns, who had heard 
the news of the projected pilgrimage, and regarded it as the commence- 
ment of that saintly career which they had always predicted for her, 
crowded around her, kissing her hands and her robe, and entreating her 
prayers at different shrines of especial sanctity which she might visit. The 
Mother Theresa took her to her cell, and there hung round her neck, by a 
golden chain, the relic which she designed for her. 

“ But how pale you arc, my sweet child ! ” she said. “ What has 
liappcncd to alter you so much ? Your cheeks look so thin, and there are 
deep, dark circles round your eyes.” 

“ Ah, my mother, it is because of my sins. I have been false to my 
Lord, and let the love of an earthly creature into my heart.” 

‘‘ What can you mean ? ” asked the mother. 

“ Alas, dear mother, the cavalier who sent that ring I ” rcjjlied Agnes, 
covering her face with her hands. 

Now the Mother Theresa had never left the walls of that convent since 
she was ten years old, — had seen no men except her father and uncle, who 
once or twice made her a short call, and an old hunchback who took care 
of their garden. All that portion of her womanly nature which might 
liuve throbbed lay in a dead calm. Still there was a faint flutter of 
curiosity, as she pressed Agnes to tell her story, which she did with many 
pauses and sobs and blushes. 

“And is he so very handsome, my little heart?” she said, after 
listening. “ I never saw a young man, really,” said the Mother Theresa. 
“Perhaps he looks like our picture of Saint Sebastian; — I have often 
thought that 1 might be in danger of loving a young man that looked like 
him.” 

“ Oh, he is more beautiful than that picture or any picture I ” said 
Agnes, fervently ; “ and, mother, though he is excommunicated, I can’t 
help feeling that he is as good as he is beautiful. It is to pray for his 
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soul I am going on this pilgrimage. Father Francesco says, if I will tear 
away and overcome this love, my prayers will have power to save his soul. 
Promise me, dear mother, that you and all the sisters will help me with 
your prayers. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The Mountain Fortress. 

Whoever has traversed the road from Sorrento to Naples, that wonderful 
path along tlie high, rocky shores of the Mediterranean, must remember 
it only as a bright dream of enchantment. On one side lies the sea, 
sliimmcring in bands of blue*, purple, and oreen to the swaying of gentle 
winds, exhibiting those* aiagical shiftings aii«l changes of colour peculiar 
to these wares. Near th^ land its waters arc of pale, transparent emerald, 
'while farther out tlicy deepen into b^ue, and thence into a violet purple, 
which .again, towards the horizon-line, fades into misty pearl-colour. The 
hliorcs rise above the sea in wild, bold precipices, grottoed into fantastic 
ca\ crus by the action of the waves, and presenting every moment some 
now variel^ of outline. As the jiath of the traveller winds round pro- 
montories whoso mountain-heights are capped by white villages and silvery 
with olive-groves, he catches the enchanting sea-view, now at this point, 
.and now at another, with Naples glimmering through the mists in the 
dislancc, and the purple sides of VcMivius ever changing with streaks and 
veins of cloud-shadows, while silver vapours crown the summit. Above 
the road the steep bills soom piled up to the sky, — every spot terraced, 
and cultivated with some form of vegetable wealth, and the untamc- 
ablc rocks garlanded over with golden broom, crimson gillyflowers, and a 
thousand other bright adornments. The road lic-i through villages whose 
gardens aiid orange-orchards fill the air with sweet scents, and whose 
rose hedges sometimes pour a perfect cascade of bloom and fragrance 
over the walls 

Our travellers started in the dewy freshness of one of those gorgeous 
days which seem to cast an illuminating charm over everything. Even 
old Elsie’s stem features relaxed somewhat under the balmy influences of 
sun and sky, and Agnes’s young, pale face was lit up with a brighter 
colour than for many a day before. Their pilgrimage through this beau- 
tiful country had lew incidents. They walked in the earlier and latter 
p.arts of the day, reposing a fl'w hours at noon near some fountain or 
shrine by the wayside, — often experiencing the kindly veneration of 
the simple peasantry, who cheerfully offered them refreshments, and 
begged their prayers at the holy places whither they were going. In a 
few days they reached Naples, where they made a little stop with the 
hospitable fajuily to whom Jocunda had recommended them. From 
Naples their path lay tlirough the Pontine Marshes; and though the 
malaria makes this region a world of fear, yet it is no less one of strange, 
soft, enchanting beauty. A wide, sea-like expanse, clothed with an 
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abundance of sofb| ricb grass, painted ^vitIl golden bands and strealcs of 
bright yellow flowers, stretches away to a purple curtain of mountains, 
whose romantic outline rises constantly in a thousand new forms of 
beauty. The upland at the foot of these mountains is beautifully diversi- 
fied with tufts of trees, and the contrast of the purple softness of the 
distant hills with the dazzling gold and emerald of the wide meadow- 
tracts they inclose is a striking feature in the landscape. Droves of 
silver-haired oxen, with their great, dreamy, dark eyes and polished black 
horns, were tranquilly feeding knee-deep in the lush, juicy grass, and 
herds of buffalos, uncouth, but harmless, might be seen pasturing or 
reposing in the distance. On either side of the way were waving tracts 
of yellow fleur-de-lis, and beds of arum, with its arrowy leaves and white 
blossoms. It was a wild luxuriance of growth, a dreamy stillness of 
solitude, so lovely that one could scarce remember that ij was deadly. 
Elsie was so impressed with the fear of the malaria, that she traflSeked 
■with an honest peasant who had been hired to take back to Rome the 
horses which had been used to convoy part of the suite of a nobleman 
travelling to Naples, to give them a quicker passage across than they 
could have made on foot. It is true that this was quite contrary to the 
wishes of Agnes, who felt that the journey ought to be performed in the 
most toilsome and self-renouncing way, and that they should trust solely 
to prayer and spiritual protection to ward off the pestilential exhalations. 
“ There’s no use talking, child,” said Elsie. I’m older than you, and 
have seen more of real men and women ; and whatever they did in old 
times, I know that now-a-days the saints don’t help those that don’t take 
care of themselves: we must get out of those marshes as quick as 
possible, or we shall get into Paradise quicker than we want to.” 

After many days of journeying, the travellers, somewhat weary and 
foot-sore, found themselves in a sombre and lonely dell of the mountains, 
about an hour before the going down of the sun. Tho slanting yellow 
beams turned to silvery brightness the ashy foliage of the gnarled old olives, 
which, gaunt and weird, clung with their great, knotty, straggling roots to 
the rocky mountain-sides. Before them, the path, stony, steep, and 
winding, was rising upward and still upward, and no shelter for the night 
appeared, except in a distant mountain town, which, perched airily as an 
eagle’s nest on its hazy height, reflected from the dome of its church and 
its half-ruined old feudal tower the golden light of sunset. A drowsy - 
toned bell rang out the Ave Maria, and Agnes, sinking on her knees, 
repeated her evening prayer, covering her iace with her hands. Old Elsie 
kneeled too ; but, as she was praying, she cast an eye up the steep moun- 
tain-path and calculated the distance of the little airy village. Just at 
that moment she saw two or three horsemen, who appeared to be stealthily 
observing them, and now rode up. 

Good evening, mother 1 ” said one of them, speaking from under the 
shadow of a deeply slouched hat. Good evening, pretty maid I ” he said, 
riding still nearer. 
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Go your ways, in the name of God,” said Elsie. ** Wc arc pilgrims, 
going to Rome ; and whoever hinders us will have the saints to deal 
with.” 

“ Who talks of hindering you, mother ? ” responded the other. “ On 
the contrary, we come for the express purpose of helping you along. 
That town is a good seven miles off, and the sun will be down soon ! So 
mount up behind me ; and here is a horse for the little one.” 

The horseman at this moment disclosed to view a with a lady’s 

saddle, richly caparisoned, as if for a person of condition. With a sudden 
movement, two of the men dismounted, and the one who had acted as 
spokesman, approaching Agnes, said, in a tone somewhat imperative,— 
“ Come, young lady, it is our master’s will that your poor little feet should 
have some rest.” And I'cforc Agnes could remonstrate, he raised her 
into the saddle, and then turning to Elsie, said, — 

“ You, good mother, must e’en be •content with a seat behind me.” 

Who are you ? ITow dare you ? ” cried Elsie, indignantly. 

“ Good mother,” said the man, “ get up without more words. I swear 
by the Holy Virgin no harm shall be done you." 

Elsie looked, and seeing Agnes already some distance before her, 
without more ado, she placed her foot on the toe of his ridiDg'boot, and 
mounted to the crupper behind him. 

Notwithstanding the surprise and alarm of this most unexpected 
adventure, Agnes, who had been on the very point of exhaustion from 
fatigue, could not but feel the sensation of relief and repose which the 
scat in an easy saddle gave her. The mountain air, as they arose, breathed 
fresh and cold on her brow, and a prospect of such wondrous beauty 
unrolled beneath her feet that her alarm soon became lost in admiration. 
The mountains that rose everywhere around them seemed to float in a 
transparent sea of luminous vapour, with olive-orchards and well-tilled 
fields lying in far dreamy distances below, while on the horizon silver 
gleams of the l^diterranean opened to the view. They pursued their way 
in silence, rising higher and higher out of the shadows of the deep valleys 
below; the man who conducted them observing a strict reserve, but seem- 
ing to have a care for their welfare. The twilight yet burned red in the 
sky, and painted with solemn lights the mossy walls of the little old town, 
as they plunged under a sombre antique gateway, and entered on a street 
as damp and dark as a cellar, which went up almost perpendicularly 
between tall black stone walls that seemed to have neither windows nor 
doors. Agnes could only remember clambering upward, turning diort 
corners, clattering down steep stone steps, under low archways, along 
narrow, ill-smelling passages, where the light that seemed so clear without 
the town was almost extinguished in utter night. At last they entered the 
damp court of a huge, irregular pile of stone buildings. Here the men 
suddenly drew up, and Agnes’s conductor, dismounting, came and took her 
silently from her saddle, saying briefly, “ Come this way.” Elsie sprang 
from her scat in a moment, and placed herself at the side of her child. 
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“ No, good mother,” said the man with whom she had ridden, seizing 
her powerfully by the shoulders, and turning her round. 

“ What do you mean ? ” cried Elsie, fiercely. “ Are you going to keep 
me from my own child ? ” 

“ Patience I ” replied the man ; “ no harm shall come to you.” 

Agnes looked back at her grandmother, saying — 

“ Fear not, dear grandmamma ; the blessed angels will watch over us.” 

As she s^ioke, she followed her conductor through long, damp, moulder- 
ing passages and up flights of stone steps, and again through other long 
passages smelling of mould and damp, till at last he opened the door of an 
apartment fi om which streamed a light so dazzling to the eyes of Agnes 
that at first she could form no distinct conception as to where she was. 
As soon as her eyesight cleared, she found herself in an apai tment which 
to lier simplicity seemed furnished with unheard-of-luxury. The walls 
wore lichly frescoed and gilded, and from a chandelier of Venetian glass 
the light fell upon a foot-cloth of brilliant tapestry which covered the 
marble floor. Gilded chairs and couches, covered with the softest Genoese 
velvet, invited to repose ; while tables inlaid with choice mosaics stood 
here and there, sustaining rare vases, musical instinments, and many of 
the light, fanciful ornaments with which, in those days, the halls of women 
of condition were graced. At one end of the apartment was an alcove, 
where the rich velvet curtains were looped away with heavy cords and 
tassels of gold, displaying a smaller room, where was a bed with hangings 
of crimson satin embroidered with gold. 

Agnes stood petrified with amazement, and put her hand to her head, 
as if to assure herself by the sense of touch that she was not dreaming, 
and then, with an impulse of curious wonder, began examining the apart- 
ment. The rich furniture and the many adornments, though only such as 
were common in the daily life of the great at that period, had for her 
simple eyes all the marvellousness of the most incredible illusion: she 
touched the velvet couches almost wiUi fear, and passed from object to 
object in a sort of maze. When slie arrived at the alcove, die thought she 
heard a slight rustling within, and then a smothered laugh : her heart beat 
quick as she stopped to listen. There was a tittering sound, and a move- 
ment as if some one were shaking the curtain, and at last Giulietta stood 
in the doorway. For a moment Agnes stood looking at her in utter 
bewilderment. Yes, surely it was Giulietta, dressed out in all the bravery 
of splendid apparel, her black hair shining and lustrous, great solid 
earrings of gold shaking in her ears, and a row of gold coins around 
her neck. She broke into a loud laugh at the sight of Agnes’s astonished 
face. 

“So, here you are I” she said. “Well, now, didn’t I tell you so? 
You see he was in love with you, just as I said ; and if you wouldn’t come 
to him of your own accord, he must fly off with you.” 

“ Oh, Giulietta ! ” cried Agnes, catching her hands, “ what does all 
this mean ? and where have they carried poor grandmamma ? ” 
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Oh, never worry about her I She is at supper with my mother; and 
a jolly time they will have of it, gossiping together.” 

“ Your mother here, too? " 

“ Yes, simple, to be sure ! I found it so much easier living here than 
in the old town, that I sent for her, tliat she might have peace in her old 
age. But how do you like your room ? Were you not astonished to see 
it so brave ? If you are not pleased, you will be ungrateful, that’s all.” 

“ Giulietta,” said Agnes, can’t you bring grandmamma to me ? ” 

“ No, my little lirincess, I can’t. Do you know you are my mistress 
now? Well, you are; but there’s one that’s master of us both, and he 
says none must speak with you till he has seen you.” 

Agnes sat down on one of the velvet couches, and leaned her head on 
her liand. 

“ Come, now, let me bring you some supper,” said Giulietta. 

And she left the room, locking thr door after her. In a few moments 
she returned, hearing a rich silver tray, on which was a covered dish that 
steamed a refreshing odour, together with a rdl of white bread, and a 
small glass Jlacon containing a little choice wine. By much entreaty and 
coaxing, Agnes was induced to partake of the bread, enough to revive her 
somewhat aff<T the toils of the day ; and then, a little reiissured by the 
familiar presence of Giulietta, she began to undress, her former com- 
panion officiously assisting her. 

“ There, now, you are tired, my lady princess,” she said. “ I’ll unlace 
your bodice. One of these days your gowns will be all of silk, and stiff 
with gold and pearls.” 

“ No, Giulietta,” said Agnes, “I don’t need help.” 

Ta, ta, tal — ^you must learn to be waited on,” said Giulietta, per- 
sisting. “ But, Holy Virgin I what is the matter here ? Oh, Agnes, what 
are you doing to yourself ? ” 

“ It’s a penance, Giulietta,” said Agnes, her face flushing. 

“ Yes, inched. Father Francesco ought to be ashamed of himself.” 

“ He docs it to save my soul, Giulietta. The cross of our Lord with- 
out will heal a deadly wound within.” 

In her heart, Giulietta had somewhat of secret reverence for such 
austerities ; so she made the sign of the cross, and looked grave for several 
minutes. 

“ Poor little dove ! ” she said at last ; “ if your sins must needs bo 
expiated BO, what will become of me ? Agnes, you will be a saint some 
day, like your namesake at the Convent, 1 truly do believe.” 

“ Oh, Giulietta 1 don’t talk so ! lam the chief of sinners.” 

“ That’s what the saints all say,” said Giulietta. “ But, my dear, 
when he comes, he will forbid this ; he will not suffer his little wife ” 

“ Giulietta, don’t speak so ! I cannot hear it 1 I must not be bis wife 
—I am vowed to be the spouse of the Lord I ” 

“ And yet you love our handsome prince,” said Giulietta ; ** and iJiere 
is the great sin you are breaking your little heart about. Well, now, it’s 
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all of that dry, sour old Father Francesco ; old Father Girolamo was worth 
a dozen of him. If you would just see our good Father Stefano, now, he 
would set your mind at ease about your vows in a twinkling.” 

Agnes, confused and agitated, tui-ned away, and, as if seeking refuge, 
laid her down in the bed, looking timidly up at the unwonted splendour ; 
and then, hiding her face in the pillow, began repeating a prayer. 
Giulietta sat by her a moment, till she felt, from the relaxing of the little 
hand, that the reaction of fatigue and intense extitement was beginning to 
take place. Nature would assert her rights, and the heavy curtain of 
sleep fell on the weary little head ; so quietly extinguishing the lights, 
Giulietta left the room, locking the door. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The Crisis. 

Agnes was so exhausted with bodily fatigue and mental agitation that she 
slept soundly till awakened by the beams of the morning sun. Her first 
glance up at the gold- embroidered curtains of her bed occasioned a bewil- 
dered surprise; she raised herself, and looked around, slowly recovering 
lier consciousness and the memory of the strange event which had placed 
lier where she was. She rose hastily, and went to the window to look out. 
This window was in a kind of circular tower projecting from the side of 
the building, such as one often secs in old Norman architecture; it over- 
hung not only a wall of dizzy height, but a precipice with a sheer descent 
of some thousand feet ; and far below, spread out like a map in the dis- 
tance, lay a prospect of enchanting richness. The eye might wander over 
orchards of silvery olives, plantations with llieir rows of mulberry -t rccs 
supporting the vines, now in the first tender spring, green, scarlet fields of 
clover, and patches where the young com was just showing its waving 
blades above the brown soil. Here and there rose tufts of stone-pine.s, 
with their dark umbrella-tops towering above all other foliage, while far 
off in the blue distance a silvery belt of flittering brightness showed 
where the sea closed in the horizon-line. So high was the perch, so 
distant and dreamy the prospect, that AgtiCB felt a sensation of giddiness, 
as if she were suspended over it in the air, and turned away from the 
window, to look again at what seemed to her the surprising and unheard- 
of splendours of the apartment. There lay her simple peasant garb, on 
the rich velvet couch, — u strange sight in the midst of so much luxury. 
Having dressed herself, she sat down, and, covering her face with her 
hands, tried to reflect calmly on the position in which she was placed. 
With the education she had received, she could look on this strange inter- 
ruption of her pilgrimage only as a special assault upon her faith, insti- 
gated by those evil spirits that are ever setting themselves in conflict with 
the just. Such trials had befallen saints of whom she had read : they 
had been assailed by visions of worldly case and luxury suddenly pre- 
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Bentcd before them, for which they were tempted to deny their faith and 
Bell their souls. Was it not, pei-haps, as a punishment for having admitted 
the love of an excommunicated heretic into her heart, that this sore trial 
had been permitted to come upon her 7 And if she should fail ? She 
sliuddered, when she recalled the severe and terrible manner in which 
Father Francesco had warned her against yielding to the solicitations of an 
earthly love. To her it seemed as if that holy man must have been 
inspired with a prophetic foresight of her present position, and warned her 
against it. Those awful words came burning into her mind as when they 
seemed to issue like the voice of a spirit from the depths of the con- 
fessional : — “ If ever you should yield to his lovBy and turn hack from this 
heavenly marriage to follow him, you ivill accomplish his damnation and 
your own.'* Agnes trcinhlcd in an agony of real belief, and with terror of 
the world to come : her blood curdled, her nerves froze, and she threw 
hoThclf on her knees and prayed f'lveiitly. She rose from prayer with a 
profound reliance on that aid which comes from God alone, and was stand- 
ing at her window, deep in thought, when Giulietta entered, — fresh and 
blooming, — bearing the breakfast- tray. 

“Come, iny little princess, here I am,” she said, “with your break- 
fast I How do you find yourself, this morning ? ” 

“ Giulietta, have you seen jioor grandmamma? ” adeed Agnes. 

“ Poor gi^andmamma ! ” said Giulietta, mimicking the sad tone in 
whieh Agues spoke, — “ to be sure I have, I left her making a hearty 
breakfast ; so fall to, and do the same : you don’t know who may come to 
sec you this morning.” 

“ Giulietta, is he here ? ” 

“ He I ” exclaimed Giulietta, laughing. “ Do hear the little bird I It 
begins to chirp abcady I No, he is not ; but Pietro .says he will come soon." 

“ Pietro is youi husband ? ” said Agnes, inquiringly, 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Giulietta. “ But eat your breakfast, little 
one, while I go and see to Pietro and the men.” 

And she bustled out of the room, locking the door behind her. 

Agnes took a little broad and water, — resolved to fast and pray, as the 
only defence against the danger in which she stood. After breakfasting, 
she retired into the inner room, and, opening the window, sat down and 
looked out on the prospect, and then, in a low voice, began singing a 
hymn of Savonarola’s, which had been taught her by her uncle. 

While Agnes was singing, the door of the outer room was slowly 
opened, and Agostino SarcUi entered so softly that Agnes did not hear 
hh approach, and he stood listening to her singing. He had come from 
Florence, burning with indignation agJiinst the Pope and the whole 
hierarchy then ruling in Rome ; but conversation with Father Antonio 
and the scenes he had witnebsed at San Marco had converted the blind 
sense of personal wrong into a fixed principle of moral indignation and 
opposition. lie no longer found himself checked by the pleading of his 
early religious recollections ; for now he had a leader who realized in his 
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own person all his conceptions of those primitive apostles and holy bishops 
who first fed the flock of the Lord in Italy. He had urged his uncle in 
Milan to mjike interest for the cause of Savonarola with the King of 
France; and his uncle, with that crafly diplomacy which in those dnys 
formed the staple of what was called statesmanship, had seemed to listen 
favourably to his views. And now the time was come, Agostino thought, 
to break the spell under which Agnes w^as held, — to show her the true 
chaiacter of the men whom she was beholding through a mist of venera- 
tion arising entirely from the dewy freshness of ignorant innocence. Hers 
was a soul too good and pure, he said, to be kept in chains of slavish 
ignorance any longer. When she ceased singing, he spoke from the outer 
ajiartment, — Agnes 1 ” The name was uttered in the softest tone, but 
it sent the blood to her heart ; everything seemed to swim before her, and 
grow dark for a moment ; but by a strong effort she lifted her heart in 
prayer, and, rising, came towards him. 

Agostino had figured her to himself in all that soft and sacred inno- 
cence and freshness of bloom in which he had left her, a fair angel child ; 
but the figure that stood there in the curtained arch, with its solemn, 
calm, transparent paleness of face, its large, intense daik eyes, now vivid 
with some mysterious and concentrated resolve, struck a strange chill 
over him. For a few moments there fell a pause between them. 

Agnes 1 Agnes ! is it you?” at last said the knight, in a low, hesi- 
tating tone. “ Oh, my love, what has changed you so ? Speak I Are 
you angry with me ? Are you angry that I brought you here ? ” 

My lord, I am not angry,” replied Agnes, speaking in a sad tone ; 
“ but you have committed a great sin in turning aside those vowed to a 
holy pilgrimage, and you tempt me to sin by this conversation, which 
ought not to be between us,” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Agostino. “ You would not see me at Sorrento. 
I sought to warn you of the dangers of this pilgrimage, — to tell you that 
Rome is not what you think it is, — that it is not the seat of Christ, but 
a foul cage of unclean birds, a den of wickedness.” 

“ My lord,” said Agnes, speaking with a touch of something even 
commanding in her tone, “you ought not to try to ruin my soul by 
blaspheming holy things.” And then she added, in a tone of indescribable 
sadness, “ Alas, that so noble and beautiful a soul should be in rebellion 
against the only true church I Ah, seek not to deceive me I” 

“ By the Holy Mother, Agnes, I do not seek to deceive you I I speak 
on my honour as a knight and gentleman. I love you truly and hoLour- 
ably, and seek you as my wife, • Would I lie to you 

“ My lord, you have spoken words which it is a sin for me to hear, a 
peril to your soul to say ; but if you had not, you must not seek me as 
a wife. It is a sin even to think of it. Holy vows are upon me.” 

“ Impossible, Agnes ! You have not taken the veil ? ” 

“ No, my lord, I have not. I have only promised and vowed in my 
heart to do so when the Lord shall open the way.” 
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“ But such vows, dear Agnes, may be loosed by the priest. Now 
hear me. I believe as your uncle believes, — ^your good, pious uncle. 
I believe as Jeiome Savonarola believes. lie it is, that holy prophet, 
who has proclaimed tliis Pope — a vile usurper." 

“ My lord I my lord I I must not hear more I I must not, — I cannot 
— I will not!” exclaimtd Agnes, becoming violently agitated. 

“ Oh, Agnes, what has turned your heart against me ? I thought you 
promised to love me a little ? ” He sought to come towards her, and she 
t»piang forward and thicw herself at his feet. 

“Oh, my lord, for mercy’s sake let me go ! Let us go on our way ! 
We will i>ray for yon always, — yct^, always ! ” And she looked up at him 
in ail agony of earnestne-^y. 

“ Am 1 so hateful to you, then, Agnes ?” 

“ Hateful I Oh, no, no ! God knows you arc I — — ^yes, I love 

you too well, and ^ou have too much power ovei me; but oh I do not 
use it ! If 1 lx ai }^ou t.ilk, 1 shall yield, — I suiely shall, and we shall bo 
lost, both of us ! Oh, my God ! I shall be the means of your damna- 
tion I Have pity on me I have pity on yourself!” 

In the agony ol’ her feelings her voice became almost a shriek, and 
her wild, aflrigiited face had a deadly pallor. Agostino was alarmed, 
and hastened to soothe her. 

“ Agrx's, dear Agnes, 1 submit; only be calm. I promise any thing, — ” 

“ Will you let me go ? and my poor grandmamma? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you will not talk with me any more ? ” 

“ Not if you do not wish it. And now,” he said, “ that I have sub- 
mitted to all these hard conditions, will you suffer me to raise you?" 

He took her hands and lifted her up ; they were cold, and she was 
tiembling : slie tried to withdraw them, and he let them go. 

“ Farewell, A^nes 1 " he said. “ I am going." 

She pressed the sharp cross to her bosom, but made no answer. 

“ I yield to your will," he continued. “ Immediately when I leave 
you, your grandmother will come to you, and the attendants who brought 
you here will conduct you to the high-road. For me, since it is your 
will, I part here. Farewell, Agnes I" 

He held out his hand, but she stood as before, pale and silent, with her 
hands clasped on her breast ; he kneeled and kissed her hand, pressed it 
to his forehead, then rose and left the room. 

For a moment after tlic departure of the cavalier, Agnes felt a bitter 
pang, — the pain which one feels on first realizing that a dear friend is lost 
tor ever; and then, lousing herself with a start and a sigh, she hurried 
into the inner room and threw herself on her knees, giving thanks that 
the dreadful trial was past, and that she had not been left to fail. In 
a few moments she heard the voice of her grandmother in the outer 
apartment, and the old wrinkled creature clasped her grandchild in 
her arms, and wept with a passionate abandonment of fondness, calling 
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her by every tender and endearing name which mothers give to their 
infants. 

“ After all,” said Elsie, “ these are not such bad people : I have 
been right well entertained among them. And as to their captain, — would 
you believe it ? — he is the same handsome gentleman who once gave you 
a ring ; and such a religious man, that no sooner did he find that we were 
jiilgrims on a holy errand than he gave orders to liave us set free with all 
honour, and a band of the best of them to escort us through the mountains. 
The people of the to^vn arc all moved to do us reverence, and coming 
with garlands and flowers to wish us well and ask our prayers. So let us 
set forth immediately.” 

Agnes followed her grandmother through the long passages and down 
the dark mouldy stair-way to tlie courtyard, where two horses were 
standing caparisoned for them. A troop of men in high peaked hats, 
cloaked and plumed, were preparing also to mount, while a throng of 
women and children stood pressing around. When Agnes appeared, 
enthusiastic cries were heard: “FimJesu.'” Viva Maria Viva I 
viva Jesu! nostro Re!" and sIioAvers of myrtle-branches and garlands fell 
around. “Pray for usl” “Pray for us, holy pilgrims!” was uttered 
cagcily by one and another. Mothers held up their children; and beggars 
and cripples, aged and sick, — never absent in an Italian town, — joined 
with loud cries in the general enthusiasm. Agnes stood amid it all, pale 
and serene, with that elevated expression of heavenly calm on lier features 
which is oflen the clear shining of the soul after the wrench and torture of 
some great interior conflict. She felt that the last earthly chain was 
broken, and that now she belonged to Heaven alone. She scarcely saw or 
lieard what was around her, wrapt in the calm of inward prayer. 

“Look at her! she is beautiful as the Madonna!” said one and 
another. “ She is divine as Santa Callarina ! ” said others. “ She might 
liave been the wife of our chief, who is a nobleman of the oldest blood> 
but bhe chose to be the bride of the Lord,” said others : for Giulietta, with 
a woman’s love of romancing, had not failed to make the most among her 
companions of the love-adventures of Agnes. 

Agnes meanwhile was seated on her palfrey, and the whole train 
passed out of the courtyard into the dim, narrow street, — men, women, 
and children following. On reaching the public square, they halted a 
moment by the side of the antique fountain to water their horses. The 
groups that sun-ounded it at this lime were such as a painter would have 
delighted to copy. The women and girls of this obscure mountain town 
had all that peculiar beauty of form and attitude which appears in the 
studies of the antique ; and as they poised on their heads their copper 
water-jars of the old Etruscan form, they seemed as if they might be 
statues of golden bronze, had not the warm tints of their complexion, the 
brilliancy of their large eyes, and the bright, picturesque colours of their 
attire, given the richness of painting to their classic outlines. Then, too, 
the men, with their flnely-moulded limbs, their figures so straight and 
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strong and elastic, their graceful attitudes, and their well-fitting, showy 
costumes, formed a no less imposing feature in the scene. Among tliein 
all sat Agnes waiting on her palfrey, seeming scarcely conscious of the 
enthusiasm which surrounded her. Some admiring friend had placed in 
her hand a large bough of blossoming hawthorn, which she held uncon- 
sciously, as, with a sort of childlike simplicity, she turned from right to 
leil, to make reply to the request for praycra, or to return thanks for the 
offered benediction of some one in the crowd. When all the preparations 
were at last finished, the procession of mounted horsemen, "With a confused 
gathering of the po])iilation, passed down the streets to the gates of the 
city, and as they passed they sang the words of the Crusaders’ Hymn, 
which had flattered back into tbc traditionary memory of Europe from the 
hnighls g<iing to rcdeoni Holy Sopulclirc. They were singing the 
second verse, ns, emerging iioui the dark old gateway of the town, all the 
distant landscape of silvery olive-orchards, crimson clover-fields, blossom- 
ijig almond-trees, flg-trccs, and rrape-vines, just in the ti'iider green of 
spring, burst upon their vk'w. Agnes felt a kind of inspiration. From 
the high mountain elevation she could discern tlnj far-off brightness of the 
sea, — all between one vision of beant\% — and the religious enthusiasm 
which posse- s I'd nil around her had in her eye all the value of the most 
solid and re.ioonnlile faith. 

In all this scene Agostino Savelli took no part. lie had simply given 
orders for the safe conduct of Agues, and then retired to his own room. 
From a window, however, he watched the procession as it passed through 
the gates of the city, and his resolution was immediately taken to proceed 
at once by a secret path to the place where the pilgrims should emerge 
upon the liigli road. He had been induced to allow the departure of 
Agnes, from seeing the utter hopelessness, by any argument or persuasion, 
of removing a barrier that was interwoven with her being. He saw that 
the very consciousness of her ewu love to him made her shrink in terror 
from liis entreaties. 

There is-ao remedy,” he said, ** but to let her go to Rome, and see 
-with her owm eyes how utterly false and vain arc the ideas which she 
draws from tlie purity of her own believing soul. But this gentle dove 
must not be left unprotected. I will w^atch over her.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Rome. 

A VISION rises upon us from the land of shadows. We see a wide plain 
miles and miles in extent, rolling in sofi; billows of green, and girded on 
all sides by blue mountains, whose silver crests, gleaming in tlie setting 
sunlight, tell that the winter yet lingers on their tops, though spring has 
decked aU the plain. 8o silent^ so lonely, so iair is this waving expanse. 
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with its guardian mountains, it might be some wild solitude, an American 
prairie or Asiatic steppe, but that in the midst thereof, on some billows of 
rolling land, we discern a city, sombre, quaint, and old — a city of dreams 
and mysteries — a city of the living and the dead. And this is Rome — 
weird, wonderful, ancient, mighty Rome — mighty once by physical force 
and grandeur, mightier now in physical decadence and weakness by the 
spell of a potent moral enchantment. As the sun is moving westward, 
the whole air around becomes flooded with a luminousness which seems to 
transfuse itself with peiTading presence through every part of the city, 
and make all its ruinous and mossy age bright and living. The air shivers 
with the silver vibrations of hundreds of bells, and the evening glory goes 
up and down, soft-footed and angelic, transfiguring all things. The broken 
columns of the Forum seem to swim in golden mist, and luminous floods 
fill the Coliseum as it stands with its thousand arches looking out into the 
city like so many sightless eye-holes in the skull of the past. The tender 
light pours up streets dank and ill-paved — into noisome and cavernous 
dens called houses, where the peasantry of to-day vegetate in contented 
subservience. It illuminates many a dingy courtyard, where the moss is 
green on the walls, and gurgling fountains fall into quaint old sculptured 
basins. It lights up the gorgeous palaces of Rome’s modern princes, 
built with stones wrenched from ancient ruins. It streams through a 
wilderness of churches, each with its tolling prayer-bell, and steals through 
painted windows into the dazzling confusion of pictured and gilded glories 
that glitter and gleam from roof and wall within. It goes, too, across the 
Tiber, and up the filthy and noisome Ghetto, where, hemmed in by ghostly 
superstition, the sons of Israel are growing up without vital day, like wan 
white plants in cellars; and it touches with a solemn glory the black, 
mournful obelisks of the cypresses in the villas around. The castle of 
St. Angelo looks like a groat translucent, luminous orb ; the statues of 
saints and apostles on ths top of Bt. John Later an glow as if made of 
living fire, and seem to stretch out glorified hands of welcome to the 
I)ilgrims that are approaching the Holy City across the soft, palpitating 
sea of green that lies stretched like a misty veil around it. 

At this golden twilight-hour, along the Api)ian Way come the pilgrims 
of our story, with prayers and tears of thankfulness. Agnes looks for- 
ward and sees the saintly forms on St. John Latcran standing in a cloud 
of golden light a^d stretching out protecting hands to bless her. 

“Sec, seel" she exclaimed, — “yonder is our Father’s house: the 
saints beckon us home I Glory be to God who hath brouglit us hither 1 ” 

Within the church the evenhig service is going on, and the soft glory 
streaming in reveals that dazzling confusion of riches and brightness 
which the sensuous and colour-loving Italian delights. Pictured angels 
smile down from the gold-fretted roofs and over the graceful arches; 
and the floor seems like a translucent sea of precious marbles and gems 
fused into solid brightness, reflecting in long gleams and streaks dim 
intimations of the sculptured and gilded glories above. Altar and shrine 
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. are now veiled in that rich violet hue which the Church has chosen for its 
mourning colour ; and violet vestments, taking the place of the gorgeous 
robes of the ecclesiastics, denote the approach of Holy Week. The long- 
drawn aisles are now lull to overflowing with that weird chanting which 
one hears nowhere but in Rome at this solemn season : those voices, neither 
of men nor women, have a wild, morbid energy which, instead of soothing, 
seems to awaken strange yearning agonies, ghostly unquiet longings, and 
end] iss feverish, unrestfiil cravings. Such music brings no peace. 

Yonder, on the glassy floor, at the foot of a orucifla;f a poor mortal lies 
sobbing, and when the chanting ceases, he rises slowly and tottering, and 
we see in the wan face turning towards the dim light the well-remembered 
features of Fatlier Francesco. Djiven to despair by the wild, ungovem- 
abU' force of his unfortunate passion, lie liad come to Rome to lay down 
the burden which 1 h c \\ no longer bear alone. Ho approaches a con- 
fessional where sits a cardmal ; he kneels down with a despairing, confiding 
movement, and the churchman wituin inclining his car to the grating, 
the confession begms. It would be worth our while to note the difference 
between the two faces, separated only by the thin grating of the con- 
fessional. On the inside, is a round, smoothly developed Italian head, 
with that rather tumid outline of features which one often sees in a 
Roman in middle life, when easy living and habits of sensual indulgence 
begin to broaden the clear-cut lines of youth. He performs the duties 
of his office with an unctuous giace, looking puzzled and half con- 
temptuous at the revelations which come through the grating in hoarse 
whispers from those thin, trembling lips ; for that penitent, who speaks 
.wnth the sweat of anguish beaded on his brow, and a mortal pallor 
on his tliin, worn cheeks, is putting questions which seem to the confessor 
the ravings of a lunatic ; he utters sonic words of commonplace ghostly 
comfort, and gives a plenary absolution. The Capuchin monk rises up and 
stands wiping the sweat from his brow, tlie churchman leaves his box, ^ and 
they meet face to face : each starts, recognizing the other, 

“ What 1 ^jorenzo Sforza 1 ” exclaimed the churchman. 

“ Not Lorenzo Sforza,” returned the other, a hectic brilliancy flushing 
his pale cheek ; “ that name is buried in the tomb of his fathers : he you 
speak to knows it no more. The unworthy Brother Francesco, deserving 
nothing of God or man, is before you.” 

“ Oh, come, come I ” said the Cardinal, grasping his hand in spite of 
resistance ; “ that is all proper enough in its place *, but we are friends, 
you know. It’s lucky we have you here now ; we want one of your fiimily 
to send on a mission to Florence. Come with me.” 

“ For God’s sake, brother, tempt me not I ” said Father Francesco, 
wrenching himself away ; and drawing his cowl over his face, he glided 
out at the door. The churchman beckoned to a servant in violet livery, 
and said, “ FoI’dw yonder Capuchin, and bring me word where he abides.” 

Meanwhile Father Francesco wends his way to an ancient Capuchin 
convent, where he is sent for in haste to visit the bedside of the 
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PrioF) who has long been sick and failing, and who gladly embraces this 
opportunity to make his last confession to a man of such reputed sanctity 
in his order as Father Francesoo. For the acute Father Johannes, costing 
about for various means to empty flie Superior’s chair at Sorrento for his 
own benefit, and despairing of any occasion of slanderous accusation, had 
taken the other course of writing to Borne extravagant laudations of such 
feats of penance and saintsliip in his Superior as in the view of all the 
brothers required that such a light should no more be hidden in an 
obscure province, but be set on a Roman candlestick, where it might give 
light to the faithful in all parts of the world. Thus two currents of 
worldly intrigue were uniting to push an unworldly man to a higher 
dignity than he either sought or desired. 

Singularly enough, one of the first items in the confession of the 
Capuchin Superior related to Agnes, and his story was in substance as 
follows : In his youth he had been induced by the persuasions of the 
young son of a great and povrcrful family to unite him in the holy sacra- 
ment of marriage with a prote'f/oe of his mother’s ; but the marriage being 
detected, it was disavowed by the young nobleman, and the girl and her 
mother chased out ignominiously, so that she died in great misery. For 
his complicity in this sin the conscience of the monk had often troubled 
him, and he had kept track of the child she left, thinking perhaps some 
day to make reparation by declaring the true marriage of her mother. 
He stated that the residence of this young girl had been at Sorrento, 
where she had been living quite retired under the charge of her old 
grandmother ; and here the dying man made inquiry if Father Francesco 
was acquainted with any young person answering to the description which 
he gave. Father Francesco had no difficulty in recognizing the person, 
and assured the dying penitent that in all human probability she was 
at this moment in Rome. The monk then certified upon the holy 
cross to the true marriage of her mother, and besought Father Francesco 
to make the same known to one of her kindred whom he named. He farther 
informed him, that this family, having fallen under the displeasure of the 
Pope and his son, Cassar Borgia, had been banished from the city, and their 
properly confiscated ; so that there was none of them to be found there- 
abouts except an aged widowed sister of the young man ; she, having 
married into a family in favour with the Pope, was allowed to retain her 
possessions, and {^w resided in a villa near Rome, where slic lived retired, 
devoting her whole life to works of piety. The old Prior therefore conjured 
Father Francesco to lose no time in making this religious lady understand 
the existence of so near a kinswoman, and take her under her protection. 
Thus strangely did Father Francesco find himself again obliged to take 
up that enchwted thread which had led him into labyrinths so fatal to 
his peace. 
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CIIAPTtR XXXIIL 

DEbcrjBT-rt A Situation Intercsting but not Unexpected. 

L Y very wilful and silly 
cliiUren cry aller the moon. 
S(*nsiblc pt'oide wlio have shed 
their sweet tooth can’t be ex- 
pected to be very much intc- 
robtod abtait honey. We may 
hope Ml*, and Mrs. PhilipFimiin 
enjoyed a pleasant wedding tour 
and that sort of thing : but as 
for elnonicling its delights or 
adventures, Miss Sowerby and 
1 vote that the task is altogether 
ncedlcbs and immoral. Young 
people are already much too 
sentimental, and inclined to idle, maudlin reading. Life i^earnest. Miss 
Sowerby remaikb (with a strong inclination to spc*ll “ eaniebt” with a 
large E). Life is labour. Life is duty. Life is rent. Life is taxes. Life 
brings its ills, bills, doctor’s pills. Life is not a mere calendar of honey 
and moonshine. Veiy good. But without love. Miss Sowerby, life is 
jubt death, and I know, my deal, you would no more care to go on 

with it, than with a new chapter of — of our dear friend ’s * new 

fetoiy. 

Between ourselves, Philiji’K humour is not much more lightsome 
than that of the ingenious contempor.'iry above nami'd ; but if it served 
to amuse Philip hi nibelf, why balk him of a little sport? Well, then: 

* The Author of Philip is ahsent from to^vll, and the name of his dear friend and 

ingenious contcmporaiy is (piitc illegible iu the MS. PiUMiiii, 

VOL. V. — NO. 28 . 
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he wrote us a grout ream of lumbering pleasantries, dated, Paris, Thursday. 
Genova, Saturday. Summit of Mont Blanc, Monday. Timbucloo, 
Wednesday. Pekin, Friday — with liicetions descriptions of those spots 
and cities, lie said tljal in the last-named jdace, Charlotte’s shoes being 
worn out, those vln’ch she purchased were rather tight for her, and 
the high heels annoyed Ium*. He stated that the beef at Timbucloo was 
not cooked enough lor Charlotte’s taste, and that the Em])eror’s attentions 
■\\eio In'coming rather marked, and so forth ; whereas poor little Char’s 
simple postscripts mentioned no travelling at all; but averred th.at they 
wej-e stajing at 8aint Germain, and as hap])}^ as the day ^vas long. As 
happy as the day was long? As it wais short, alas! Their little purse 
was very slenderly furnished ; and in a very, very brief holiday, poor 
Phili])’s few napoleons laid almost all rolled away. Luckily, it was pay- 
day when the young people came back to London. They ^vere almost 
reduced to the Little Sister’s wedding present : and surely they would 
rather work than purchase a f(‘w horns’ more ease with that poor widow’s 
initc. 

Who talked and was afraid of poverty? Philij), with his two news- 
papers, averred that he had enough ; more than enough ; could save ; 
could jjiit by. It was at this lime that Ridley, the Academician, painted 
that sweet picture. No. 1,971) — of course you remember it — ‘Portrait of 
a Lady,’ lie became romantically attached to the second-floor lodger; 
would have no noisy partita in his rooms, or smoking, lest it should annoy 
her. Would Mrs. Firmin d('sii e to give entertainments of her own ? His 
studio and sitting-room rveie at her orders. He fetched and carried. He 
brought presents ; and theatre-boxes; and would have cut off his head 
had she demanded, and laid it at the little bride’s feet, s>o tenderly did ho 
regard her. And she gave him back in return for all this romantic 
adoration a condescending shake of a soft little hand, and a kind look 
from a i)air of sol't <’yes, with w'hich the painter was fain to be content. 
Low of stature, and of mi,siiba]»eu form, J. J. thought himself naturally 
outcast from niarriagc and love, and looked in with longing eyes at the 
]iaradise whic^i he wns forbidden to enter. And jMr. Philip sat within tliis 
Palace of Delight ; and lolled at his ease, and took his pleasure, and 
Cbailotte ministered to him. Aiivl once in a way, iny lord sent out 
a erumb t)f kindness, «r a little cup of comlin’l, to the outcast at the 
gale, wbo blessed bis benefactress, and iny lord bis benefactor, and was 
thankful. Charlotte* had iu)t twopence : but she bad a little court. It was 
the Jhsliioii for Philip’s li'b'iids to eonn* and bow ])efore her. Very fine 
gentlemen who had known liim at college, and forgot him, or sooth to say, 
thought him rough and oVerbeai'ing, now suddenly ninc'mbered him, and 
his young wife had quite iashionable assemblies at her five o’clock tea- 
table. All men liked her, and ]\Iiss Sowerhy of course^ says IMrs. Firmin 
was a good-natured, quite harmless little woman, latlu'r i)retty, and — you 
know, my dear — such as men like. Look you, if 1 like cf)ld veal, dear 
Sowerhy, it is that my tastes are simple. A fine tough old dry camel, no 
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doubt, is a much nobler and more wigacious animal — and perhaps you think 
ii double humj) is quite a delicacy. 

Yes : i\lrs. Philip wius a success. She had scarce any female friends 
ns yet, being too poor to go into the world : but she liad Mrs. Pendeiinis, 
and dear little ^Mis. Brandon, and Mrs. Mugfbrd, whose celebrated tra]) 
jepeatcdly brought delicaen'w lor the bride from Hampstead, whose chaise 
was once or twice a^^eek at Philip’s door, and who was very much 
e\eicibed and impressed by the fine conqiany whom slic met hi 
Mis. Firiuin’M apartments. “Lord Thingambury’s card! \vhat next, 
Biandon, upon my word? Lady Slowby at home? well, I never, 
Mrs. B. !” In such aitless jihrases IMrs. jMugfoid would (*xpross her 
adiiiiralioii :uul nslonisLimnit during the early time, and when Charlotte 
.sidl letaiiied the good ladv's fnvoui That i htatc i»f tiiiTigs far leas agree- 
able (iiuu'd, 1 niu.^t own But though there is ewer so small a cloud iu 
the hkj’ cNfii now^, let us not liecd h for a while, and basic and be content 
and hapjy in the sunsliine. “Oh, Laura, I ti end )le when I think how 
hayipy 1 am ' ‘ \\a'b our little bird’s perpetual w.uble. “ How did I live 
wlien I was at home with mamma? ” she Avould say. “ Do you know that 
l*liili]i n(‘\ < r even sodlds nie? IT lie Avere to say a rough woid, I think 
1 should (he ; Avliereafi m.imma w.is harking, barking from moi-ning till 
night, and ! didn’t eare a jiin.” ’I'liia is what comes of injudicious scold- 
ing, as of any other drug. Tlie wdiolesome medicine loses its etfeet. The 
innuo patient ,.ahnly takes a dose that would frighten or kill a stranger, 
poor ?dis. Baynes’s crossed letters came still, and lam not prepared to 
])l(Hlge niy word that Charlotte read them all. IMrs. B. ollered to come 
and .siijieriiilend and take care of dear Philij) A\hen an interesring e^'ent 
‘duuild take jdaee. But Mrs. Brandon was already engaged lor this 
impetrtant occasion, and Charlotte became so alarmed lest her mother 
-hould invade her, that Phili]> Avrote cuitly, and jiositively forbade Mrs. 
Bayms. You remember tlie iiietiire ‘A Cradle’ liy J. J. ? the two little 
losy feel bror»^-ht 1 don’t know how many humired guineas a jiiecc to 
Mr. Ridley. Tlie mother hersidf did not study hahydorn more fondly 
and d(wol(^d]y than Ridley did in the Avays, looks, features, anatomies, 
altitudes, baby-clothes, . of this first-born intiiiit of Charlotte and 
Philip Firmin. My wife is very angry because 1 have forgotten whether 
the lir.st of the young Firmin brood Avas a boy or a girl, and says I shall 
forget the names of niy owm children next. Wcdl ? At this distance of 
time, I think it was a boy, — lor their boy is very tall, you know — a 

great deal taller Not a boy ? Then, between ourselves, I liave no 

doubt it Avas a “ A gf>ose,” says the lady, Avliich is not even 

leasomible. 

This is certain, Ave all thought tin* young mother looked very pretty, 
Avith her jiink » lieeks and beaming ejes, as she bent over tlio little infant. 
J. J. says he thinks tliere is something keaveiii^ in the looks of young 
motliers at that time. Nay, he goes so far as to declare that a tigi-ess at 
the Zoological Gardens looks beautiful and gentle as she bends her black 
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nozzle over her cnLa. And if a tigress, wliy not Mrs. Pliilip? O yo 
powers of sentimonl, in what a state J. J.'*'was about this young woman I 
There is a brightness in a young motlier^s eye" : tliere arc jjearl and rose 
tints on her cIk ek, whicli are sure to fascinate a painter. This ai’tist used 
to hang about Mrs. Brandon’s rooms*, Bll it was droll to see him. I 
believe lie took olT liis shoes in Ids own studio, so as not to disturb by his 
creaking the lady overhead. He purchased the most preposterous mug, 
and other presents for the infant. Philip went out to his club or his 
newspajicr as he was ordered to do. But Mr. J. J. could not be got away 
from Thomhaugh Street, so that little Mrs. Brandon laughed at him : — 
absolutely laughed at him. 

During all this wdiile Philip and his ivife continued in the very greatest 
favour with Mr. and Mrs. !Mugford, and were invited by that worthy 
couple to go with their infant to Mug ford’s villa at Hampstead, where a 
change of air might do good to dear baby and dear mamma. Philip 
went to this village retreat. Streets and tei races new cover over the 
house and grounds which worthy Mugford inhabited, and which people 
say he used to call his Russian Irby. He had amassed in a small space 
a heap of country pleasures. He had a little garden ; a lit lie paddock ; 
a little greenhouse ; a little cucumber-frame; a little stable for his little 
trap; a little Guernsey cow; a little dairy; a little pig'^ty; and with 
this little treasure the good man was not a little content. He loved and 
praised everything that was his. No man admired his own jiort more 
than Mugford, or paid more compliineuts to his own Imtter and home- 
baked broad. He enjoy(‘d his own happiness. He appi’ccialed his own 
worth. He loved to talk of the days when he was a poor boy on Loudon 
streets, and now — “now try that glass of port, my boy, and say whether 
the Lord Mayor has got any better,” he would say, winking at his glass 
and his company. To be virtuous, to be lucky, and constantly to think 
and own that you are so — is not this true happiness ? To sing hymns in 
praise of himself is a charming amusement — at least to the performer; 
and anybody who dined at Mugford’s table wuis in-etty sure to hear somo 
of this music after dinner. I am sorry to say Philip did not care for 
this trumpet-blowing. He was frightfully bored at Haverstock Hill; and 
when bored, IMr. Philip is not altogether an agreeable companion. He 
will yawui in a man’s face. He "will contradict you freely. He will say 
the mutton is tough, or the w’ine not fit to drink ; that such and such an 
orator is overrated, and such and such a politician is a fool. ]\lugford and 
his guest had battles after dinner, had actually high words. “ What-hever 
is it, Mugford? and wliat wore you two quarrelling about in the dinuig- 
room?” asks Mrs. Mugford. “Quarrelling? It’s only the sub-editor 
snoring,” said the gentleman wdth a Hushed face. “ My wine ain’t good 
enough for him ; and now my gentleman must put his boots upon a chair 
and go to sleep under my nose. He ia a cool hand, and no mistake, 
Mrs. M.” At this juncture poor little Cliar would gently glide down 
from a visit to her baby ; and would play something on the piano, and 
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sootl\c* tlio rising anger ; and tlina Philip would come in from a^Ule walk 
in the shruhlx h's, where he had been blowing a little cloud. *f.AjVlrthere 
a little cloud rising iii'lced : — quite a litt le one~nay,'’'*no't\^iiftlc. 
'Wlu-n'^jlT'n consider tliat Philip’s bread dei)ended o^the goodwill of tliVse 
pioph', 3 on w 'lW allow that his friends might be anxWs regarding the 
fiilu](‘. A word fiom Mugford, and Philip and Charl^le and the child 
were adrift on the world. And these points Mr. Firmin would freely admit, 
while he stood discoursing of his ewii allhirs (ns he lo\ed to do), his hands 
in liis jiockets, .and Ins back warming at our fiiv. 

“My dear fellow,” says tl.t candid bride gj i‘om, “these things arc con- 
Rlantly in niy head. I used to talk about 'em to (har, but I don’t now. 
'J'liey distuil) her, the ]k or tldn" ; and she clutches hold of the baby ; 
:o'd _ niid it tears 1113' lio-irl '«nL t(» thii.k I’lat any f 1 i( f should eenne to 
licr. I liy and do n.^ ( st, iny g<‘od j)c<q>le — but when I’m bored I can’t 

lu'l]) shown);- I'm boia-d, don’t you set' { I can’t be a hypecrilo. No, not 
ffj two hniulred a yt''ir, or for Iwonly thousand. You can’t make a silk 
]>nrsc <"[i of ihi' s( 'v’s-ear ol a Mugford. A vt'ry good man. I don’t 
say no. A <'ood father, a good husband, a generous host, and a most 
tiemeiKhus bon', and cad. Tie aeiet-able to him? IIoav can 1 be agree- 
able wilt n 1 .1')’ l)eiiig jnlled lie bas a story about Leigb Hunt being 
])ul into N' '' " ii(‘, where Mugford, bringing him proofs, saw Lord Byron. 
J cannot Lee]) a>\ake dining that story any longer : or, if aivako, I grind 
111) tdtli, and sivear inivanlly, s. that I know I’m dreadful to hear and 
see. AVell, Mngfonl has yellow satin sofas in the ‘ droaring-room.’ ” 

“ Oil, PJiillp ! ” says a lady ; and two or three circumjacent children 
set np an insane giggle, •which is speedily and sternly silenced. 

“ I tell you she calls it ‘ di'oaring-room.’ You kiunv she docs, as w'ell aa 
] do. She is a good woman : a kind wminan : a hot-tempered woman. I 
hear her scolding the servants in the kitchen witli immense vehemence, 
and at iirodigious length. But how can Char frankly be the friend of a 
■woman -wlio calls a drawing-room a droaring-room ? With our dear little 
friend in Tlioy-diaugh Street, it is dillerent. She makes no pretence even 
at equably. Hero is a jiatron and patroness, don’t you see? When 
Mngfoi'd walks me round his paddock and gardens, and says, ‘Look year, 
Firmin; ’ or seia'iches one of his jiigs on the back, and says, ‘We’ll ’ave a 
ent of this fellow on Saturday ’ ” — (explo.sivc attempts at insubordination 
and derihion on the part of the children again are severely checked by the 
parental authoiitles) — “‘we’ll ’ave a cut of this fellow on Saturday,’ I 
felt inclined to llirow him or m)self into the trough over the palings. Do 
you know that that man put that hand into his pocket and offered me 
some fdbeils?” 

Here I own the lady to whom Phdip was addressing himself turned 
pale and slinddered. 

“ I can I o more be that man’s friend qve celui du domestique 
qui vient d'iipportcr Jc what-d’you-cuU’em ? h coal-scuttle” — (John 
entered the room with that useful article during Philip’s oration — and 
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we allowed the elder children to laugh this time, for the fact is, none 
of us knew the French for coal-&cuttlp, and I will wager there is no 
such word in Chambaud). “ This holding back is not arrogance,” 
Philip went on. “ This reticence is not want of humility. To serve 
that man honestly is one thing; to make Iricnds with him, to langh at his 
dull jokes, is to make friends with the mammon of unrighteousness, is 
subserviency and liypocrisy on my ])arl. 1 ought to say to him, ]\Ir. 
Mugford, 1 will give you my work for 30111 - wage; I will compile your 
jiajier, 1 will produce an ngreeahle miscellaii}’- containing proper propor- 
tions of news, politics, and scandal, put titles to your paragraphs, see the 
7\t// 2Tall Gazette ship-shape through the press, and go home to my uile 

and dinner. You arc my emplo}^'!-, but you are not my friend, and 

“ bless my soul ! tliere is live o’clock striking ! ” (The time-piece in our 
drawing-room gave that amioiincemcnt as lie was speaking). “ We have 
what Mugford calls a white- choker dinner to-day, in honour of the pig 1 ” 
Aud with this Philip jdunges out of the houst*, and I hope reached 
Hampstead in time for the entertainment. 

Philip’s friends in Westminster felt no little doubt about his prospc cts, 
and the Little Sister shared their alarm. They are not lit to he with 
those folks,” Mis. Brandon .said, “though as for Mis. Philip, dear thing, 
1 am sure nobody cun ever quarrel ivith her. With me it’s difllcrent. 
I never had no education, you know — no more than the Mugfords, but I 
don’t like to see my Philip sitlin’ down as if ho was the guest and equal 
of that fellar.” Nor indeed did it ever enter ‘that fellow’s’ head that 
Mr. Robert Mugford could be IHr. Philip Firmin’s equal. With our 
knowledge of the two men, tlien, we all dismally looked forward to a 
rupture between Firmiii and his patron. 

As for the New York journal, we were more eas}-- in respect to Philip’s 
success in that quarter. (Several of his friends made a vow to lielp liim. 
We clubbed club-stories; we begged from our polite friends anecdote 
(that would bear sea-transport) of the fashionable world. We happened 
to overhear the most remarkable conversations between the most influ- 
ential public characters who had no secrets from us. We had astonishing 
intelligence at most European courts; exclusive repoits of the Empci’or 
of Russia’s last joke — his last ? his next, very likely. We knew the most 
secret designs of the Austrian Privy Council ; the views which the Pope 
had in his eye ; who Was the latest favourite of the (Jrand Turk, aud so 
Oil. The Uj)per Ten I'housand at New York vere supplied with a quantity 
of information wliich 1 trust ])iofited them. It Avas “Palmerston le- 
marked yestcrda 3 " at dinner,” or, “ The good old J3nke said last night at 
Apsley House to the French Ambassador,” and the rest. The lettci's 
Avero signed “ Philalethcs ; ” and, as nobody was wounded b}" the shall s 
of our long boAv, I trust Mr. Philip and bis friends may be pardoned for 
tAvanging it. By information procured from learned female personages, 
we even managed to give accounts, more or less correct, of the latest 
ladies’ fashions. We were members of all the clubs; a\^c Averc present at 
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the routs and cWC'inhlies of the poTdica,! leaders of hf)th sides. -We had 
little doubt that Pliilah'thcs would be sucecssful at New York, and looked 
fonvard to an increased ])a\inent for his labours. At the end of the first 
year of Philip Pinnin’s married life, we made a caleidation by wliieit it 
was char lhal ho had ael iially s.ived mone 3 \ Jlis expenses, to be sine, 
wiTe iiiei’eis(d. There 'was a bab)' in the nursery : but there was a 
little bag of sovereigns in the cupboard, imd the thrifty young lidlow 
hoped to ad 1 still more to his store. 

We were rehf'ved at finding th.'iL l^rniin and ids wile were not invited 
to rejieat their visit to their omjdit^er^ hou^e et TJampstead. An occa- 
sional invitation to dinner wn ^- 1 rill m nt to the yomig j'eople ; but Mugford, 
a haughty' man in bis way, with a ]»n»pcr sjiirit of lii.s own. hacl the good 
.sui.se to set. that mueli iuii'i ie\ eoiild ih>t ;o i <* hctwceu him .and his Mlb- 
(ditor, and magnanim ly ('(‘dined to be .angry .at the young feJIoW^S 
ea.sy Rvjiereiliou.siu'.s'-' J think that i nd ef.it i gable Little Hi-tir was the 
jteaeeniakf r betwetai the lifuise.s ( 1 ]\lngfoi‘d and Plrrnin junior, and that 
she l:e| t both Jdi.lip .md his m isler on tlaar good bch.avicjur. At all 
( venfs, and vdieii a (piarrel did a.ise between them, 1 grieve to liave to 
(»wn it was ]ioor Philip who was in lh<‘ wrong. 

You know in (he oul, old day.s tin* young king .and ()ucc‘n never gave 
any chrisleninj entertainiin'iit witboni iiegleeting to invite some old fairy, 
who wuis furious at tlie omi.suon. I am .sorry to say Chariot le’s mother 
■'vas so angry at not being a])poiu(ed godmotlu'r to five new baby, that sbe 
omitted to make her little cpi.arterly jayment of 12/. lO.s. ; and has alto- 
gellic-r discontinued that payment from lliat remote p(‘viod up to the 
present time; .so that Philip say.s his wife lias bi’ought him u fortune of 
15/., paid in four instalments. Theia' wais the first quarter paid when the 
old lady “ would not be beholden to a man like him.” Then there came 

si'cond (piarler — and tlien but I clare.siiy I shall be .able to tell 

when and Jiow Philip’s inamma-in-law p.aid the rest of her poor little 
daughtu'’s fortune. 

Well, Ilegi nt’s Park is a fine healthy place for infantine diversion, .nnd 
1 don’t think I’liillp at all demeaned him.self in walking there with his 
W'ifc, lu‘r little maid, and his baby on his arm. He is as rude as a bear, 
and bis manners are dreadful ; but lie lias a good lit .irt, that I will say for 
him,” IMugford said to me. In his drive from London to TLimp.‘’tead 
Mugford once or twice met the liUlc family group, of wliich his sub- 
editor formed tbc ])riiK‘ij)al figure; and for the s.ake of Philip’s young 
wife and child ?dr. M. jiardoned the young man’s vulgarity, and treated 
him with long-.sun’ermg. 

Poor as he ■'\as, this was his hap])iest time, my friend is disposed to 
think. A young child, a young wife, whose whole life was a tender 
cai'f’.ss of lov'c for child and husband, a young husband watching both : — I 
rccal the group, as we used often to see it in tlicse days, and see a some- 
thing sacred in the homely figures. On the wule’s bright face what a 
radiant liappincss there is, and what a rapturou.s smile ! Over the sleep- 
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infimt and tlic happy inothor the father loots Avith pride and thants 
in his eyes. IIapi>iiH‘ss and <rratitudc fill his t-iiiiple lieart, and prayer 
involuntary to the (iiver of good, that he niiiy have strength to do his duty 
as father, husband; that he may be enabled to keep Avant and care from 
ihosc dear innocent beings; that he may defend them, befriend them, 
leaA^e them a good name. 1 am bound to say tliat Philip became thiifty 
and saving for the sake of Char and the child; that he canic home early 
of niglit.s; tliat ho thought liis child a Avonder; that he never tired of 
speaking about that infant in our house, about its fatness, its strength, its 
weight, its Avonderful early talents and humour. He felt himself a man 
noAv for the first time, he said. Life had been play and folly until noAv. 
And now especially he regretted that he had been idle, and had neglected 
his opportunities as a lad. Had lie slndied for the hnr, he might have 
made that profession noAV profitable, and a source of honour and compe- 
tence to his family. Our fiiend estimated his OAvn powers very humbly : 
I am sure he Avas not the less amiable on account of that humility. O 
fortunate lie, of Avhom Love is the teaclu'r, the guide and master, the 
reformer and chastencr I Where AA'as our fiicnd’s former arrogance, self- 
confidence, .and boi.sterons profusion ? He Avas at the feet of Jiis wife and 
child. He Avas quite humbled about himself; or gratified himself in fondling 
and c.ares.sing these They taught him, he said ; and, as he thought of them, 
his heart turned in nAA-^ful thanks to the gracious Heaven Avhich laid given 
them to him. As the tiny infant hand closes round his fingers, I can see 
the father bending OA^er mother and child, and interpret those maybe 
unspoken blcssing.s AAliieh be .asks and Ix'stoAvs. Happy wife, happy 
husband ! HoAvcver poor his Jittle homo may bo, it holds treasures and 
Avcalth iiiestim.able ; whatever storms may threaten Avithout, the homo 
fireside is brightened Avith the Avelcomc of llio dearest eyes. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

In which I own that riirup tclls an Untruth. 

ITAltLOTTE (nncl tLo usual littk* pvo- 
of imrstN bitU), &c.) onco 
injulc thf'ir aT>p{'arauce at our house 
in Queen Siiuaie, where they were 
(ver Avclcoine by the la^ly of the 
n^ansion. I’lic yf'unsf woman was 
in a eiofit state of elation, and when 
we came to hear the c lurfo of h(T 
deli^dil, her fi londs too opened the 
of wonder. She actually an- 
nounced that Dr. Firniin Jiad sent 
o'l er a bill of forty pounds (I may be 
incorrect as to the sum) from New 
’loih. U had arrived that morning, 
and she had seen the bill, and Philip 
had told her that his father had F^nt it ; and was it not a comfort to 
thiiilv that pool- Doctor Firinlii was endeavouring to repair BOiiie of the 
<\il wdiicli he had done; and that he was ri'penting, and, perhaps, was 
going to hecoinc quite honest and good? This was indeed an astounding 
piece of intelligence: and the two women felt joy at the tliought of that 
.sjiiiH’r rejiGiiting, and some one else was accused of cynicism, scepticism, 
and so lortli, t(ir doubting the correctness of the inturmation. “ 'V'ou 
believe in no one, sir. Yon arr always incredulous about good,” &c. 
<^^e. was the accusation brought against the reader’s \cry humble 
servant. IVell, about the contrition ol tliis biiiner, I confefes I still 
continued to have doubts; and thought a jiresoiit of forty pounds to Ji 
son, to whom he owed thousands, Avas no great proof of tlie doctor’s 
anieiulment. 

And oil ! how vexed some p^ojde were, when tiio real story came out 
at last ! Not for the money’s sahe — not because they Averc Avrong in 
argument, and 1 turned out to be right. Oh, no ! But because it was 
pioved that this unhappy doctor had no present intention of repenting at 
all. This brand avouM not come out of the burning, Avhatever Ave might 
hope ; and the doctor’s supporters Averc obliged to admit as much when 
they came to know the real story. “ Oh, Pliilip,” cries Mrs. Laura, Avhen 
next she saAv Mr. Firniin. “ How pleased I was to hear of that letter I” 

“ That letter i ” asks the g( utlcman. 

“ That letter from your father at Ncav York,” says the lady. 

Oh,” says the gentleman addressed, with a red face. 

‘‘ What then ? Is it not — is it not all true ? ” Ave ask. 

19—5 
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“Poor Charlotte docs not understand about business,” says Philip; 
‘‘ I did not read tlie letter 1o her. Here it is.” And he hands over the 
document to me, and I have the liberty to publish it. 

New York 

“And so, my dear Philip, I may congratulate myself on having 
achieved ancestral honour, and may add giandfather to my titles? IIow 
quickly this one has come 1 I feel myself a young man still, m spite of 
the blows of misfortune — at least, I know I was a young man but yester- 
day, when I may say with our dear old poet. Non sine glorid militacf. 
Su])pose I too were to tire of solitary widowhood and re-enter the married 
state ? There are one or two ladies here who w^iuld still condescend to 
look not unfavourably on the retired English gentleman. Without vanity 
I may say it, a man of birth and position in England acquires a polish 
and refinement of manner which dollars cannot purchase, and many a 
Wall Street millionary might envy I 

“ Your wife has been pronounced to be an angel by a Uttle correspon- 
dent of mine, who gives me much fuller intelligence of my family than 
my son condescends to furnish. Mrs. Phili]) I hear is gentle; Mrs. Brandon 
.says she is beautiful, — she is all good-humoured. I hope you have 
taught her to think not very badly of her husband’s father ? 1 was the 

dupe of villains nho lured me into their schemes; who robbed me of a 
life’s earnings ; wlio induced me by their false representations to have 
such confkh'iice in them, that I embarked all my own properly, and yours, 
my poor boy, alas! in tbeir undertakings. Your Charlotte will take the 
liberal, tlie wise, tbc Just view of the case, and pity rather tlian blame my 
misfortune. Such is the vicAv, I am happy to say, geneially adopted in 
this city ; where there arc jnen of the world who know the vicissitudes 
of a mercantile career, and can make allowances for misfortune I What 
made Rome at first great and prosperous? Were its first colonists all 
wealthy patricians ? Nothing can be more satisfactory than the disregard 
shown here to mere pecuniary difficulty. At the same time to be a gentle- 
man is to posses.*! no trifling privilege in this society, where the advan- 
tages of birth, respected name, and early education always tell in the 
possessor’s favour. Many pcr.sons whom I visit here have certainly not 
these advantages — a*d in the highest society of the city 1 could point out 
individuals who have had pecuniary misfortunes like myself, who have 
gallantly renewed the combat after their fall, and are now fully restored 
to competence, to wealth, and the r'spect of the world ! I was in a house 
in Fifth Avenue last niglit. Is Washington White shunned by Jiis 
fellow-men because he has been a bankrupt three times 7 Anything more 
elegant or profuse than his entertainment I have not witnessed on this 
continent. Ills lady had diamonds which a duchess might envy. The 
most costly wines, the most magnificent supper, and myriads of canvas- 
backed ducks covered his board. Dear Charlotte, my friend Cai)tain 
Colpoys brings you over three brace of these from your father-in-law'. 
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who hopes they will furnish your little dinner-table ! We eat currant 
jelly with them here, but I like an old English lemon and cayenne sauce 
hetter. 

By the way, dear Philip, I trust you will not be inconvenienced by a 
little financial ojjcration, which necessity (alas I) has compelled me to per- 
form. Knowing that your (piarter with the Upper Ten Thousand Gazette 

was now due, Iliavc made so bold as to request Colonel to pay it over 

to me. Promise's to pay must be met here as with us— an obdurate 
holder of an unhicky acc’eptance of mine (1 am haj>py to say there are 
rery few such) would admit of no dilay, ami 1 have been compelled to 
up]U'opriate my poor I’hilip’s r'amluff*'. 1 have only put you off’ for ninety 
days- ^^i1h }(mr credil and wealthy fiiends you can e'lsdy negotiate the 
hill cn<'l<i''<‘dj and T ' i yod that win n piescmlcd it shall be honoured 
by niy Philip’s ever aliectioiuite father, C. B. F.” 

‘‘ By the way, your Philalethes’ loiters arc not (piitr spicy enough, my 
worlliy friend lie' • (dorii'I says. The}' are elegant and gay, but the public 
here desii-es to have more personal nen's ; a little scandal about Queen 
Klizahcth, you umh'rstand ? Can’t you attack somebody? Look at the 
letteisand ailicU-- published by my ro'-pected friend of the New York 
Emerald ! Iho leaders here like a high- spiced article : and I recommend 
P. F. to put a little more pepper in his dishes. What a comfort to me it 
is to think that I have procured this plaers for you, and have been enabled 
to help my son and his young family I G. B. F.” 

Kudosed in this letter was [i slip of pajier which poor Philip supposed to 
be a (‘heque when he fust beheld it, bnl ^^hich turned out to be his papa’s 
promissory nolo, payable at New York lour months afler date. And this 
document was to represent the money vhich the elder Firniin had 
received in his sou’s name ! Philijfs cy s met his friend’s when they 
talked .about this matter. Firmin looked al lost as much ashamed as if 
ho himself hau done the wrong. 

“ Boes the loss c*]’ this money anm^y you ? ” asked Philip’s friend. 

“The manner of tlic loss does,” said poor Plillip. “I don’t care 
about the money. But he sliould not have taken lliis. He should not 
have takt'ii this. Tliink of poor Charlotte .and the child being in want 
possibly ! Oh, friend, it’s hard to be.ar, isn’t it? I’m an honest fellow, 
ain’t I ? T think 1 am. I i)ray heaven I am. In any extremity of 
poverty could I have done this ? Well. It was my father who introduced 
me to tliesG peojile. I suppose he thinks he has a right to my tamings: 
and if he is in w.ant, you Lnoiv, so he has.” 

“ Had you not better write to the New Y'ork pnblisbera and bog 
them henceforth to remit to you directly ? ” asks Philip’s friend. 

“ That would be to tell them that he has disposed of the mohey,’* 
groans Philip. “ I can’t tell them that my father is a ” 

“No ; but you can thank them for having handed over such a sum on 
your account to the doctor : and warn them that you will draw on them 
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from this country henceforth. They won’t in this case pay the next 
quarter to the doctor.” 

“ Suppose he is in waul, ought I not to supply him? ” Firmin said. 

As long as there are four crusts in the house, the doctor ought to have 
one. Ought J to be angry with him for helping himself, old boy?” 
and he diiiiks a glass of wine, poor fellow, with a rueful smile.. By the 
way, it is my duty to mention here, tliat the elder Firmin was in the 
habit (A' giving very elegant little dinner-parties at New York, where 
little dinner-parties are much more costly than in Europe — “in order,” he 
said, “to establish and keep up his conncelion as a physician.” As a 
hon-vivmitj I am informed, the doctor began to be celebrated in his new 
dwelling-place, where his anecdotes of the British aristociacy were received 
with pleasure in certain circles. 

But it would be as well henceforth that Philip should deal directly 
with his American correspondents, and not employ the services of so very 
cx'pensivc a broker. To this suggestion he could not but agree. Mean- 
while, — and let this be a warning to men never to deceive their wives in 
any the slightest circumstances ; to tell them evci'iiihing they wish to 
know, to keep nothing hidden from those dear and excellent beings — 
you must know, ladies, that when Philip’s famous ship of dollars arrived 
fiom America, Firmin had promised his wife that baby should have a 
dciir delightful white cloak liinimed with the most lovely tape, on which 
poor dial lotto had often cast a longing eye as she passed by the milliner 
and curiosity shops in Ilanway Yard, which, 1 own, she loved to frequent. 
Well : when Philip told her that his father had sent home foity pounds, or 
what not, thereby deceiving his fond wife, the little lady went away 
straight to her darling shop in the Yard — (Hanway Yard has become a 
street now, but ah ! it is always delightful) — diarlotte, I say, went off, 
ran off* to Planway Yard, pavid with fear lest the darling cloak should 
be gone, found it — oh, joy I — still in Miss Isaacson’s window ; put it on 
baby straightway then ar J there ; kissed the dear infant, and was 
delighted with the effect of the garment, which all the young ladies at 
Miss Isaacson’s pronounced to be perfect; and took the cloak away on 
baby’s shoulders, promising to send the money, five pounds, if you please, 
next day. And in this cloak baby and Charlotte went to meet papa 
when he came home; and I don’t know which of them, mamma or baby, 
was the most pleased and absurd and happy baby of the two. On his 
way home from his newspaper, Mr. Philip had oiders to pursue a certain 
line of streets, and when his accustomed hour for returning from his 
business drew nigh, Mrs. Char went down Thomhangh Sreet, down 
Charlotte Street, down Rathbone Place, with Betsy the nursekin and baby 
in the new cloak. Behold, he comes at last — papa — striding down the 
street. He sees the figures : he sees the child, which laughs, and holds out 
its little pink hands, and crows a recognition. And “ Look — look, papa, 
cries the happy mother. (Away I I cannot keep up the mystery about 
the baby any longer, and though I had forgotten for a moment the child’s 
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sex, rcmembcl’cd it tlie instant after, and that it was a girl to b(' sure, and 
that its name was Laura Caroline). Look, look, papa ! ” cries tlie 
bnppy motlicr. “She has got another little tooth since the morning, 
such a beautiful little tootli — and look here, sir, don’t you observe 

anything ? ” 

‘‘ Any what ? ” asks Pliilip. 

“La ! sii-,” says Letsy, giving Laura Caroline a great toss, so that her 
white eloak iloats in the air. 

“ jMi’t it a dear cloak ? ” cries mamma; “ and doesn’t baby look like an 
a.)^(l in it ? I hoiiglit it at Miss Isaacson’s to-day, as 5 'ou got your money 
from New York ; and oh, my d«*ar, it only cost live guineas.” 

“Well, it’s .1 week’s work,” siuhs poor Philip; “and [ think 1 need 
not giudge that I 0 givo kh iilotte phasure.” And he feels luo empty 
pockets ralher j'uelully. 

“God Mess you, Philip,’’ says in) Wife, with her eyes full. “They 
eaniG here this inmiiing, Ghark/tte and the nurse and the baby in the new 

— Ihe n(‘\\ ” Here the lady sei/cd hold of Pldlip’s hand, and fairly 

broke out into tears. Had she embraced Mr. Pirmin before her 
husband’s oivn eyes, T should not have been surprised. Indeed she 
confessed that she was on the point of giving w'ay to this most senti- 
mental outbreak. 

And now, my bi'cthren, sec huw one crime is the parent of many, and 
one act ol' duplicity leads to a whole career of deceit. In the first place, 
you see, Philip bad deceived his wife — with the pious desire, it is true, of 
Fcicening his father’s little peculiarities — but, mat coolum^ we must tell no 
lies. No : and from this day forth I order John never to say Not at home 
to the greatest bore, dun, dawdle of my acquaintance. If Philip’s fiither 
liad not deceived him, Philip would not have deceived his wife ; if he had 
not deceived his wife, she would not have given five guineas for that cloak 
for the bahy. If she had not given five guineas for the cloak, my wife 
would never hav«f entered into a secret correspondence with Mr. Pirmin, 
which might but for my own sweetness of temper have bred jealousy, mis- 
trust, and tbc most awful quarrels — nay, duels — between the heads of the 
two families. Fancy Philip’s body lying stark upon Hampstead Heath with 
a bullet through it, despatched by the hand of his friend ! Fancy a cab 
driving up to my owm house, and from it — under the eyes of the children 

at the parlour-AvindoAVS — their father’s bleeding corpse ejected ! 

Enough of this dreadful pleasantry ! Two days after the aflair of tlic cloak, 
I found a letter in Philip’s handwriting addressed to my wife, and thinking 
that the note had reference to a matter of dinner then pending between 
our fiimilies, I broke open the envelope and read as follows : — 

“ Thomhaugh Street^ Thursday. 

“My dear, kind Godsiamma,— As soon as ever I can write and speak, 
I will thank you for being so kind to me. My mamma says she is very 
jealous, and as she bought my cloak she can't think of allowing you to 
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pay for it. But she desires mo never lo forget your kindness to us, and 
though I don’t know anything about it now, she promises to tell me when 
I am old enough. Meanwhile I am your grateful and alFectionate little 
goddaughter, L. C. F.” 

Philip was persuaded by his friends at home to send out the request to 
his New York employers to pay hi.s salary henceforth to himself; and I 
remember a dignified letter came from his parent, in which the matter was 
spoken of in sorrow rather than in anger ; in which the doctor pointed out 
that this precautionary measure seemed to imply a doubt on Philip’s side of 
his f ithcr’s honour ; and surely, surely, he was unhappy enough and unfortu- 
nate enough ah'cady without meriting this mistrust from his son. The duty 
of a son to honour his father and mother was feelingly pointed out, and the 
doctor meekly trusted that Philip’s children would give him more con- 
fidence than he seemed to bo inclined lo award to Lis unfortunate father. 
Never mind. lie should bear no malice. If Fortune ever smiled on him 
figain, and something told him she would, he would show Philip that he 
could forgive ; although he might not perhaps b(‘ able to forget that in his 
exile, his solitude, his declining years, his misfortune, his own child had 
mistrusted him. This, ho soifl, Avas the most cruel blow of all for his 
susceptible heart to bear. 

This letter of paternal remonstrance was enclosed in one from the 
doctor to his old Iricnd tlie Idttle Sister, in which he vaunted a discovery 
which he and some other scientific gentlemen were engaged in perfecting — 
of a medicine which was to be extraordinarily efficacious in cases in 
which Mrs. Brandon herself wa.s often s])ecially and professionally engaged, 
and he felt sure that the sale of this medicine Avould go far to retrieve his 
shattered fortune. lie pointed out the coinidaints in which this medicine 
was most efficacious, lie would send some of it, and details regarding iis 
use, to Mrs. Brandon, who might try its efficacy upon her patients, lie 
was advancing slowly, but steadily, in his medical pj-ofession, he said; 
though, of course, he had to suffer from the jealousy of his pro- 
fessional brethren. Never mind. Bfett(*r times, he was sure, were in 
store for all; when hi.s son should sec that a wretched matter of forty 
pounds more should not deter him from paying all just claims upon him. 
Amen I We all hcaa'tily wished for the day when Philip’s father should 
be able to settle his little accounts. Meanwhile, the proprietors of the 
Gazette of the Upper 2"en Thovsand were instructed to write directly lo 
their London corre.spondent. 

Although Mr. Firmin prided himself, as we have seen, upon his taste 
and dexterity as sub-editor of the Fall Mall Gazette^ I must own that he 
was a very insubordinate officer, with whom his superiors often had cause 
to be angry. Certain people were praised in the Gazette — certain others 
were attacked. Very dull books were admired, and very lively works 
attacked. Some men were praised for everything they did ; some others 
were satirized, no matter what their works were. “ I find,” poor Philip 
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iisod to 651^, -witli n groan, that in matters of criticism especially, there 
are so often private reasons for the praise and the blame adminisflwred, 
that I am glad, for my part, my only duty is to see the paper thringh 
the press For instance, thtre la Harrocks, the tragedian, of Dniry 
] inc* • every piece in whieh lie appears is a masterpiece, and his per- 
foniianco the greatest tiiumph ever •\vitne‘'S(d. Very good Harrocks 
and iny excellent cmployci are good friends, and dme with each other; 
ind it is natiii il th it ^Ingford should like to have his frund praised, and 
to lulp Inm in CA(iy ivay But Baldeisoii, of Covint Garden, is also a 
\ f 1 } fine actoi Why can’t oiii ciiLic see his merit as well as llaiiocks’s ? 
Pool Baldeibon is never allowed any meiit at all He is passed over with 
d siud, oi a fuit void of odd rommindution, while columns of flattery 
le not eiK iigli foi hi‘^ i \ d 

Wli-) , ]\Ii 1 , vhi< i lilt you must be, dikin’ joir paidon,” 
lein liked Muqford, in reply to ins Q ib-editor’s simple i emonstrarice 
‘ lloA\ can Ave piaisi B ddcison A\h n H irrc eks is oui friend^ Me and 
IluKcl s \i( tliick Oiii AAiAes ue rlose fiiends It I was to let Bdlder- 
soji be ])i used, I should dme Hiiioeks mad 1 canH piai&e Btildcisou, 
don’t jou s( ( 111 of pisti to ir mocks 1 ” 

'Ihen till H A\ IS i cdtam luthor Avhoni Bidceiton Avas for ever attack- 
ing llu} hid hid 1 piivdte quaiid, incl Bickcrton revenged himselt in 
this AAdV. Ill reply to Philip’s outeiies and lemonsliances, Mi Miigford 
I 111} ] niched “ ihe Iaao nun aie enemies, and Bickeitou hits him Avhen- 
c A d la ( in Why, that’s oidy human iiiituie, Mi P ,’ saj sPliilip’s emplo} er. 

“ (ricat Ik ivens ’ ” biAvls out Fnimu, “ do )ou mean to say that the 
nnn is biso (ncugh to stuke it Ins pm ito eiidiiKs tlnoiigli the press'^ ” 
“Piivate enemies I private gammon, IVFr Firmin’ ” cues Philip’s 
inijdoycr “ II I have enemies — ind I hive, tneie’s no doubt about 
th it — I scrA'C them out wlieneAcr and vlieievtr I c in And let me 
tdl }ou I don’t half lelish having my conduct c.dlcd bisc. It’s only 
natuial, and it’ iu;ht Peril ips you would like to pi aiso your enemies, 
and abuse yenii liiend'? It that’s your line, let me tell you } on won’t do 
111 the noospaper business, and had better take to some other tiad« ” And 
llie employci paitdl fiom Ins suboidinatc in some heat 

Mugfoid, indtid, feelingly spoke to me .loout tins insuhoidmation of 
Philip. “ Whit does the felloAv mean by qiiaiiellim?- AAitli his bread and 
blitter?” Ml Mugloid asked. “ Spiak to him, and show him what’s 
what, Ml P , oi we shall come to a quaiiil, mind you — and I don’t want 
that, for the sake of his little Avife, poor little delicate thing. Whatever 
IB to happen to them, if we don’t stand by them ? ” 

What was to happen to them, indeed ^ Any one aaIio kncAv Philip’s 
temjier, as Ave did, w is avvare hoAV little advice or remonstianee were likely 
to alhet that g ntlem.in. “Good het\ens’” he said to me, when I 
endeavoured to make him adopt a conciliatory tone towards his employer, 
“ do you want to make me Mugford’s galley-slave? 1 shall have him 
standing over me and swearing at me as he does at the punters. Efe 
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looks info my room at llinos wlion he is in a passion, and glares at me, as 
if he would like to .sfi/o me hy the tlircat ; and after a word or two ho 
goes off, and I liear liim curse tlie boys in the passage. One day it will 
1)0 on mo that ho v, ill tiiin, I f<>ol sure of that. I tell you the slavery is 
headlining to bo awful. I Avakc of a night and groan and chafe, and poor 
('har, ti)o, nakes and asks, ‘What is it, Thilip ? ’ I say it is rhou- 
malisin. Rlioumatisin ! ” Of course to Philip’s malady his fi'icnds tried 
to a]j])Jy the eoinmoiiplaco anodynes and consolations. lie must be gentle 
in hi^ hi'aiing. Tic must roinember that his employer had not been bred 
a ,g>'nlleinan, and that tliough rough and coarse in languago, Mugford had 
a kind heart. “ There is no need to toll mo he is not a gontloman, T 
know that,” says poor Phil. “lie /s kind to CHiar and the child, lhal is 
the tnith, and so is hio wife. 1 am a slave for all that. lie is my driver, 
lie feeds me. lie hasn’t heat me yet. When I was away at Paris I did 
not feel the chain so much. Put it is scarcely tolerable now, when I have 
to sec my gaoler lour or five times a week. IMy poor little Char, why did I 
drag you into this slavery? ” 

“Because you wanted a consoler, 1 su])pose,” remarks one of Philip’s 
comforters. “ And do you suppose Charlotte would bo happier if bhe 
were away from you ? Though you live np two pair of stair**, is any 
home ha])])ier than yours, Philip ? You often own as much, -when you 
are in happier moods. Who has not his work to do, and his burden to 
bear? You say sometimes that you are imperious and hot-tempered. 
Perhaps }t>iir slavery, as you call it, may be good for you.” 

“1 have doomed myself and her to if,” says I’hilip, hanging down 
his head. 

“ Docs slie ever rejiijie ? ” asks his adviser. “ Does she not think her- 
self the happiest little wife in the \vorld ? .See here, Philip, here is a note 
fiom her yesterday in which she says as much. Do you want to know 
what the note is about, eir?” says the lady, with a smile. “ Well, then, 
she wanted a receipt for that dish which you liked so much on Friday, 
and she and Mrs. Brandon will make it for you.” 

“And if it consisted of minced Charlotte,” says Philip’s other friend, 
“ )ou know she would cheerfully chop herself up, and have herself served 
with a little cream-sauce and sippets of toa*!t for your honour's dinner.” 

This ^^as uii'loubU-dly true. Did not Job’s friends make many true 
n'inarks when they visited him in liis afHIelion ? Patient as he was, the 
])atriarch groaned and lamented, and why should not poor Philip be 
allowed to grumble, who was not a model of patience at all ? He was not 
broke in as yet. The mill-horse was restive and kicked at his work. lie 
would chafe not seldom at the daily drudgery, and have his fits of revolt 
and despondency. Well? Have others not had to toil, to bow the proud 
head, and carry the daily burden ? Don’t you see Pegasus, who was 
going to win the plate, a weary, broken- kncc’d, broken-down old cab hack 
shivering in the rank ; or a sleek gelding, mayhap, pacing under a corpulent 
master in Kotten Row ? Philip’s crust began to be scanty, and was dipped 
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in bitter 'walcrs. I am not going to mabc a long story of ibis part-of bis 
career, or parade n y friend as too biiugry and poor. He is safe now, and 
out of all peril, ]iea\eji be tbankedl but be laid to pass llirongh bard 
times, and to look out veiy wistfully b‘st tbe wolf should enter at the 
door. He never laid claim to be a man of genius, nor was be a successful 
quack who could ]'!\ss as a man of g(‘nius. When there wore French 
prisoners in Kngbmd, we know bow stout old oflieers who bad plied their 
sabres against IMameloiiks, or Russi.uis, or (Tcnnaus, were fain to caiwe 
little jimeraeks in bone with their penknives, or make baskets and boxes 
of eliipped stiaw, and piteoii'^ly sell them to casual ^i^it^»rs to their prison. 
J’hilij) ^\as poverty’s prisoner. He bad to make such sbiUs, and do such 
■work, as be could find in liis captivity. 1 do not think men who have 
imdii joiK' tb(' '■Inipi^le and ‘'crved (.lie dire task-master, like to look back 
and jee.il llie grim ajqn- i i-^liip. Wiieii PJiinp says now, “ What fools 
we were (o jn.irrv, f'bar,” sle* looka up radiantly, with love and happiness 
ill her (■}(.'' — looks up to heaven, and i-^ tliariktul ; but grief and sadness 
eonie 01 er li(‘r hnsbaud’s (ace at tin* tlunijibt of those days of pain and 
glof.m. Mu- may soothe him, and he may he thankful too; hut the 
wounds are still there which were dealt to him in tlie cruel battle with 
foj-tune. Men .im' li Iden (l( \vn in it. Men are poltroons and run. Men 
maraud, break i.inks, are guilty of meanness, c()\vanUce, shabby plunder. 
M< n are raise vl to rank and honour, or dn)]) and perisli unnoticed on the 
field. Hajtp}^ he i\ho (ornes from it with his honour pure! Philip did 
not win (To.-.se.s and (*j)aulels. He is like* 3 U)u and me, my dear sir, not a 
Jicroic genius at all. And it is to he Imped that all three have behaved 
uilli an average pluck, and liave been guilty of no meanness, or treachery, 
or de'serlion. Ibd you beliavo otherwise, what would wife and children 
say ? As feir Mrs. Pliilip, 1 tell you she thinks to ihi.s day that there is no 
man like her husband, — is ready to fall down tiiid worship the boots iu 
Avliicli he walks. 

How do men live ? How i.s rent paid ? How does the dinner come 
day after day ? As a rule there is dinner. You might live longer with 
less of it, but you can’t go without it and live long. How did my 
neighbour 23 earn liis carriage, and liow did 2i jiay for his house ? As I 
Jim writing thib s«'ntencc Mr. Cox, wlio collects the taxes in tliis quarter, 
walks in. How do you do, J\rr. Cox? We arc not in tlie least afraid of 
meeting one another. Time was — two, three years of time — when 
pimr Philip was troubled at tbe sight of Cox; and this troublous time his 
biographer intends to pass over in a very few pages. 

At the end of six months the Upjier 'J’en Thousand of New York 
heard with modified wonder that the editor of that fashionable journal had 
made a retreat from the city, carrying with him the scanty contents of tho 
till ; so the contributions of Philalelhes never brought our poor friend any 
dollars at all. But though one fish i.s caught and eaten, are there not 
plenty more left in the sea? At thi.s very time when 1 was in a natural 
state of dc.spondency about poor Philip’s alhiirs, it struck Tregarvan, the 
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wcallliy Cornish mcmlicr of parliament, that the Government and the 
House of Commons slisflitod his speeches and his views on foreign politics ; 
that the wile of tin* Foi’c'ign Secretary hud been very inattentive to Lady 
Tregarvan ; that tlio clc'^Igiis of a certain Great Power were most menacing 
and clang(ron<^, and ought to lie exposed and countc lacted ; and that the 
peeiiige whi'’li lie had Jong desired ought to he bo'^towed on him. Sir 
John Tregar\an anj)lied to certain lilei.uy and political genlleincn with 
whom he Avas acquainted, lie Avould bring out the European llcvkw. 
He Avbuld expo.'JC the designs of that Great Poner which was menacing 
Europe. He would show up in his jircaier colours a Minister who Avas 
can-less of the country’s honour, and forgetful of his OAvn: a Minister 
Avhose ariogance ought no longer to be tolerated by the country gentlemen 
of England. Sir John, a liKle man in bra'^s button'-'', and a tall head, Avho 
loves to liear his oavii voice, cnnio and made a '^.ptech on the* above topics 
to the writer of the present biography; that avi iter’s lady AA-'as in his 
study as Sir John exjionnded his vieAVs at some length. She listened to 
him with the createst attention and resjiect. She Avas shocked to hoar of 
the ingratiliide of Governinenl ; a‘^to^mded and tenilied by his exposition 
of the designs of — of that (b’eat PoAver Avhose intrigues Avero so 
menacing to European tiampiillily. She Avas most deeply interested in 
tlie idea of eslabli^hing the Ti<ricii'. He Avonld, of course, be himself the 
editor; and — and — (here the woman looked across tlie table at her 
husband Avith a strange' triumph in her eye=). She kne\Ag they both 
knew, the veiy man of all the tcorbl avIio Avas most suited to act ns sub- 
editor under Sir John — a gentleman, one of the truest that ever IIauhI — a 
university man ; a mnii remarkably versed in the Eurojiean languages — 
that is, in Ereneli most corlaiuly. And iioav the reader, I dare say, can 
gness Avbo this indiAidual a\w. “ J kneAv it at once,” says the lady, after 
Sir John had taken his leave. “ I told you that those dear children Avould 
not be forsaken.” And I Avoidd no more try and persuade her that 
the European Review was not ordained of all time to aiford maintennnee 
to Philip, than I Avould induce her to turn Mormon, and accept all the 
consequences to Avhicli ladies must submit Avhen they make profession of 
that creed. 

“You see, my love,” I say to the partner of my existence, “ Avhat 
other things must have been ordained of all time as well as Philijfs 
appointment to* be hiib-editor of the Evropean Review. It must have been 
decreed ob initio that Lady Plinlimmou should give evening parties, in 
order that she might ofiend Lady TrcgarA'^an by not asking her to those 
parties. It must have be<‘n ordained by Hite that Lady Tiegarvau shoidc.' 
be of a jealous disposition, fo that she might hate Lady PJinlimiiion, and 
was to work upon her husband, and insjjire him with anger and revolt 
against his chief. It must liavc been ruled by destiny that Tiegarvan 
should be rather a Aveak and Avordy personage, fancying that he had a 
talent for literary composition. Else lie would not have thouglit of setting 
up the Review. Else he would never have been angry with Lord Plin- 
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limmon for not inviting him to tea. Else he would not have engaged 
Philip as sub-editor. So, you see, in order to bring about this event, and 
put a couple of hundred a } ear into Philip Eirmin’s pocket, the 
Tregarvans have to be born from the earliest times : the Plinliminons 
Ijavo to sin-ing up in tlie remotest ages, and come down to the ])rcscnt 
day : Doctor Finniii has to be a rogue, and undergo his destiny of 
cheating his son of money : — all mankind up to llic origin of om* race are 
involved in yonr proposition, and we actually arivc at Adam and Eve, who 
arc but fultilling their destiny, whieh was to be the ancestors of Philip 
Finnin.” 

“Even in our first parents theic was doubt and scepticism and mis- 
giving," says the lady with strong einjdj.ids on the words. “■ If you mean 
te say <liat tlien^ is no sue'li lliing as a Superior Jk>wer wat Ji'ng over us, 
and ordainiii” things for i u* good, you aic an alheist — and such a thing 
as an atlu ist does uot exist in the world, and 1 would not ludic' e you if 
} c u L lid you Avere one twenty limes o\ er. ’ 

1 ineiifiou these p^ 'nt.' hy the y».> 3 , a A as saiirplcs of lady-like logic. 
1 :ieknowlede(‘ that Philip himsolf, as ho looks back at bis past career, is 
■\ery inueli moved. “I do not deny," lie says, gravely, “that these 
things happeni'd in the natural order. I say 1 am grateful Jbr what liap- 
pened ; and look !’■ '-k at the past not witliout awe. In creat grief and 
danger may be, i liavo bad timely resene. Under great suirering I have 
met witli huiuemo con olation. When the trial has seemed almost too 
Jiard liir me* it has < nded, and our darkness has bc'on lightened. Lit vivo 
et raho — ai vf/lco, 1 know by Whose permission this is, — and would you 
forbid me to be thankful ? to be tbardvful for my lile; to be thankful for 
my children; to be thankful for the daily bread wliieh lias been granted to 
me, and the temptation from which I hav'e been rescued/ As I think of 
the past and its bitter trials, 1 bow my head in thanks and awe. I wanted 
Buccoin, and I found it. I fell on oaH times, and good fi iends pitied and 
helped me — good friends like yourself, your dear Avifi', many another I 
could name. In wlial inonuMits of depression, old Irieiid, liave you not 
sten me, and cheered me? Do you know in the moments of our grief the 
inexpressible value of your sympathy ? Your good Samaritan takes out 
only tAVopence maybe for the wayfarer A\dioni he has rescued, but the 
little timely supply saves a life. You remember dear old Ned St. George 
— dead in the West Indies ^'•ears ago? Before Ije got his place Ned 
was Imnging on in London, so \itterly poor and ruined, that he liad not 
often a shilling to buy a dinner. He used often to come to us, and iny 
Avife and our children loved him ; and I used to leave a heap of shillings 
on my study-table, so that he might take two or three as he wanted them. 
Of course you remember him. You were at the dinner Avhich we gavehkn 
on his getting his place. I forget the cost of that dinner ; but I remember 
my sbare amounted to the exact number of shillings Avhich poor Ned had 
taken olT my table. He gave me the money then and there at the tavern 
at Black wall. He said it seemed providential. But lor those sliillings, 
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nnd tlio consirnit wclcrniu* at Mir poor little laLle, Le said lie lliouglit 
lie sliould have inaJo away with liis life. I «ain not hiagging of 

the. 1 wopi'iK’o whith 1 ga^o, hut thanking God for sending me the; o to 
give it. licn(>du'o heuediebts. I wonder sometimes am 1 the 1 of twenty 
years ago ? hefore our heads were bald, friend,' and wlien the little ones 
reaeheil up to cur hriecs? llefore dinner you saw me in the library 
loading in that old Kurojiean Uevmo whieh your friend Trcgarvnn 

established. 1 came upon an article of iny own, and a Y(‘ry dull one, on 
a vuljjcct Yiiich 1 knew nothing about. “Persian politics, and the 
inliigiiesat the Court of Teheran.” It was done to order. Tregarvan 

had some special interest about Persia, or wanted to vex Sir 'J'homas 

IVobblc.s, who was Alinislcr llicjo. I Iweakfiistcd wilh Tregarvan in the 
Alliany, the facts (avg Avill call them fiicis) and pnper.s were supplied to 
1110 , and 1 went liorne to point out the delinquoncie.s of Sir Thomas, and 
llie atrocious intrigues of the Kiis.sian Court. Well, sir, Nobbles, 
'JVegarvaii, ^Vdlera^, all disappeared as I looked at the text in the old 
volume of the Itevlctv. 1 saw a deal table in a little room, and a reading 
lamp, and a young felloAV Avriting at it, with a sad luait, and a dreadful 
apprehension torturing him. One of our children was ill in the adjoining 
room, and I have before me the figure of my Avife coming in fi om lime to 
time to my room and laying, “ She i^ asleeii now, and the fever is nuieh 
loAver.” 

Here our conversation Avas interrupted by the entrance of a tall young 
lady, Avho say.s, “ Papa, the eoflee is quite cold : and the carriage Avill be 
here vciy soon, and both mamma and rny godmother say they are growing 
very angry. Do you know you liave been talking here for tivo 
hours? ” 

Had two hours actually sbppcd aAvay, as avc sate prattling about old 
times? As I narrate them, I prefer to give Mr. PTnnin’s account of bis 
adventures in his oAvn Avords, Avhere I can recal or iii'itate them. Boih ol* 
us arc graver and moi’C reverend seigniors than Ave Avere at the time 
of which I am Avriting. Has not P'irmin’s girl groAvn up to be taller than 
her godmother? Veterans l)ol]i, Ave love to prattle about the merry days 
Avlien Ave Avere young — (the meny days ? no, the past is never merry) — 
about the day.s A\hon avc were young; and do Ave groAv young in talking 
of them, or only yj.dulgc in a senile cheerfulness and prolixity? 

TrogarA’’un sl('ei)s A\iih his Ctrnish fathers : Europe for many years has 
gone on without her lieview: but it is a certainty that the establishment 
of that occult organ of opinion tended very much to benefit Philip Firmin, 
and helped for a A\hile to supply him and several innocent people 
dependent on liim Avith their daily bread. Of course, as they Avere so 
poor, this wortliy family increased and multiplied ; and as they increased, 
and as they nniltiplied, my Avife insists that I should point out hoAV sup- 
port Avas found for them. When there Avas a second child in Philip’s 
nursery, lie Avould have removed from liis lodgings in Thornhaugh Street, 
but for the prayers and commands of the aUcctionatc Little Sister, avIio ^ 
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insisted that there was plenty of room in the honse for cveiyl)ddy,i*au(l 
’■ who said that if Pliilip wont away she would cut off her. little godchild 
' ■NYith a shilling. And then indeed it was discovered for the first time, that 
^this faithful and affectionate creature had endoived Philip- with all her 
little properly. These are the rays of sunshine in the dungeon. These 
are the drops of w^ater in the desert. And with a full heart our friend 
acknowledges how comfort came to him in his hour of need. 

Though Mr. Firmin has a very grateful heart, it has been admitted 
that he was a loud, disagreeable Firmin at times, impetuous in his talk, 
and violent in his behaviour : and W'o are now come to that period of his 
history, when he had a quarrel in which 1 am sorry to say Mr. Philip was 
in the wrong. Wliy do we consort with ihose whom Ave dislike? Why 
irt it iliat men irill try and af.suciate between wlann no love iy ! 1 think it 

A\as the ladies who tried to loconoile Philip and his master; who brought 
them together, arid strove to make tliem friends; but the more they met 
1 )m' more they disliked each other; ami imw the Miisr* has to relate their 
final and irrecuncilal lie rnplnre. ^ 

Of Mngford’s tvralh the direful tale i elate, 0 Muse! and Philip's 
jiitiahle, fate. 1 ha\ e shoAvii how the men had long bi'eii inwardly en- 
venomed one against .mother. “ Because Firmin is as poor as a rat, that’s 
no reason tvhy lie sliould iidojjl that lunvluiw manner, and them high and 
mighly airs toAvards a man tvlio gives him the bread he eats,” Mugford 
argued iio( niijustly. “ What do I care for his lieing a university man ? I 
am as good as he is. I am belter than bis old scamp of a father, who was 
a college man too, and lived in tine company. I made my own Avay in 
the wojld, iiidejieiident, and suiipovted myself since 1 was fourteen years 
of jige, and licljjcd my mother and brothers too, and tliat’s more than my 
sul)-cdifor ciiri say, A\ho can’t supjiort himself yet. 1 could get fifty sub- 
editors as good as he is, by c.illing out of window into the street, I 
could. I say, hang Firmin ! Fm a-lusing all patience with him.” On the 
(*lh(T liand, Mr. Philip was in the habit of speaking his mind with equal 
candour. “What light has that pei>on to call me Firmin?” he asked. 
“ i am Firmin to my equals and friends. I am this man’s labourer at four 
guineas a week. 1 give him his money’s worth, and on every Saturday 
evening Ave arc quits. Call me Philip indeed, and striJ.e me in the side. 
I choke, sir, as I think of the confounded familiarity !” “ Confound hia 

impudence ! ” was the cry, and the not unjust cry of the labourer and liia 
einpkiyer. The men should have been kept ajiart: and it was a most 
mistaken Christian charity and feni.ale conspiracy which brought them 
together. “ Another invitation from Mugford. It Avas agreed that 1 Avaa 
iK'vcr to go again, and I Avon’t go,” said Philip to his meek wife. “ Write 
and say avc are engaged, Charlotte.” 

“ It is for the iHth of next month, and this is the 23rd,” said poor 
Charlotte. “ We can’t well say that we are engaged so far off.” 

“It is for one of his grand ceremony parties,” urged the Little 
Sister. “ Y'ou can’t come to no quarrelling there, lie has a good 
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heart. So have you. There’s no good quarrelling with him. Oh, 
Philip, do forgive, and be friends I ” Pliilip yielded to the remon- 
strances of the women, as we all do; and a letter was sent to Hampstead, 
announcine: lliat Mr. and Mrs. P. F. would have the honour of, &c. 

In his qualify of n(‘wspaj)er proprietor, musical professors and opera 
singers paid much couit to Mr. Mugford; and he liked to entertain them 
at his hos]dtahle table ; to brag about his wines, cookery, plate, garden, 
prosperity, and private virtue, during dinner, whilst the artists sate 
respectfully listening to him ; and to go to sleep and snore, or wake up 
and join cliecrfuUy in a chorus, when the professional people performed in 
the drawing-room. Now, there was a lady who was once known on the 
theatre by the name of Mrs. llavenswiiig, and who had been forced on to 
the stage by the misconduct of her Imsbaiid, a certain Walker, one 
of the greatest scamps who ever entered a gaol. On Walker's death, 
this lady married a hlr. Woolsey, a wealtliy tailor, who retired from his 
business, as he caused his wife to withdraw from hers. 

Now, m£re worthy and honourable people do not live than Woolsey 
iind his wife, as those know who were acquainted with their history. 
Mrs. Woolsey is loud. Her /i’s are by no means where they should be ; 
her knife at dinner is often wlicre it should not he. Slic calls men aloud 
by tbeir names, and without any prolix of courtesy. She is very fond of 
1)01 ter, and has no scruple in asking for it. She sits down to play the 
piano, and to sing with jicrfect good nature, and if you look at her hands 
as they wander over the keys — ■well, I don’t wi‘'h to say anything unkind, 
but I am forced to own that those hands aie not so white as the ivory 
which they thump. Woolsey sits in perfect rapture listening to his wife. 
Mugford presses her to lake a glass of “ sonielliink ” afterwards ; and the 
good-natured soul says slic will take something ’ot. She sits anC listens 
with infinite patience and good-humour ^^hil&t the little „Mugfords go 
through their horrible little musical exercises; and thcoc over, she is ready 
to go back to ibe piano again, and ©ing more songs, and drink ^more ’ot. 

I do not say that this was an elegant woman, or a fitting conq.anion 
for Mrs. Philip ; but I know that Mrs. Woolsey was n good, elevffi’, Vmd 
kindly woman, and that Philip behaved rqdely to her. He never* meant 
to be rude to her, he said ; but the truth is, he treated her, her husbai;d, 
hlugford, and Mrs^ Mugford, with n haughty ill-humour wliich utterly 
exasperated and perplexed them. 

About this poor lady, who was modest and Innocent as Susannah, 
IMiiliii hud heard some wicked elders at wicked clubs tell wicked stories in 
old times. There was that old Trail, for instance, what woman escaped 
Irom /li's sneers and slander ? There were others wlio could be named, 
and whose testimony was equally untruthful. On an ordinary occa&icn 
I’hilip would never have eared or squabbled about a question of pre- 
ceihuce, and would have taken any place assigned to him at any 
table, Bnt when Mrs. Woolsey in crumpled satins and blowsy lace 
made her appearance, and wa^ ^eageily and respectfully saluted by < 
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the host and hostess, Philip remembered those early stories about ‘the 
jioor lady : his eyes Hashed wrath, and his breast beat with an indigna- 
tion which almost chokexl him. Ask that woman to meet my wife? he 
tlionght to himself, and looked so ferocious and desperate tliat the timid 
little wife gazed with alarm at hei Philij), and crept up to him and 
whispered, “ What is it, dear ? ” 

Meaiiuhilc, Mrs. Miigfoid and Mrs. Woolsey were in full colloquy 
about the weather, the nursery, and so iorth — and Woolaey and Mugford 
giving each other the hearty grasp of friendship. Philip, tbeo, scowling 
at tlie ncw'ly arrived guests, tuiniiig his great hulking back upon the 
company and talking to liis wife, jnesented a not agreeable figure to his 
entertainer. 

“ ll.mg the fellow’s pride !” thought Mngfoid. “ He chooses to turn his 
h\ck upon 111 } coinpan/, b«.cauHo Woolsey was a tradesman. An honest 
tailor is bettd- than a bankrupt, swindling doctor, 1 should think. 
WoQls(,tj need not^be ashamed to show his face, I siijipnse. Why did you 
^ make me ash that fellar again, M. Don’t you see, ouiVBOciety ain’t 
good enough Icir Jiim ? ” 

Philiji’s (onduet, then, so iirilafod ]\Iugrord, that when dinner was 
amiouiieed, he .stejipcd forward and offeied his arm to Mis. Woolsey; 
Jiaviiig intended in ihe first instance to confer that honour upon Charlotte. 

“ ril show him,” thought Miigford, “ that an honest tradesman’s lady who 
p lys his way, and is not afraid of anybody, is better than my sub-editor’s 
wife, the daughter of a bankrupt swell.” Though the dinner was 
illuminated by Muglord’s grandest plate, and accompanied by his very 
host wine, it Avas a gloomy and weary repast to several people present, 
and Philip and Charlotte, and 1 daresay IMugford, thought it never would 
be done.’ Mrs. Woolsey, to bo sure, placidly ate her dinner, and drank 
lier wine; wliiLt, remembering these wicked legends against her, 
Philip Kite bt.brc ihe poor uneoiiscions lady, silent, with glaring eyes, 
insolent and odic^is; so mueh so, that IMrs. Woolsey imj)arLed to 
Mrs. Miigford her surmise that the tall gentleman must have got out of 
bed the wrong leg foremost. 

\V^‘ll, Mrs. Woolley’s carriage and Mr. Firmin’s cab were announced 
at the same moment ; and immediately Philip started up and beckoned bis 
wife away. Hut ^Irs. W^oolsey’s eai'riage and lamps of course had the 
precedence; and this lady Mr. Mngforil accomiJanied to her carriage 
step. 

He did not piiy the same attemhm to ]\Irs. Firmin. Most likely he 
forgot. Possibly he did not think etiquette required he should show that 
sort of politeness to a sub-editor’s wife : at any rate, he was not so rude 
a^ Philip diim?>,df had been during the evening, but he stood in the hall 
looking at his gui )ts departing i i their cab, when, in a sudden gust of 
passiq^i, Philip stejiped out'of the carriage, and stalked up to his host, 
who stood there in his owm hall confronting him, Philip declared, with a 
most impudent smile on his face. 
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“ Come back to light a pipe I suppose ? Nice thing for your •wife, 
ain’t it?” said Mugford, relishing his own joke. 

“ I am come back, sir,” said Philij^, glaring at Mugford, “ to ask how 
you dared invite Mrs. Philip Firmin to meet that woman? ” 

Here, on his side, Mr. Mugford lost his temper, and from this moment 
7iis wrong begins. When he was in a passion, the language used by 
^Ir. Mugford was not, it appears, choice. We have heard that when angry, 
he w’as in the habit of swearing freely at his subordinates. He broke out 
on this occasion also with many oaths. Pie told Philip that he would 
stand his inijuidence no longer ; that he was as good as a swindling 
doctor’s son ; that though he hadn’t been to college he could buy and pay 
them as had; and that if Philip liked to come into the back yard for ten 
minutes, he’d give him one — two, and show him whether he was a man or 
not. Poor Char, who, indeed, fancied that her husband had gone back to 
liglit his cigar, sat awhile unconscious in her cab, and supposed that 
the two gentlemen were engaged on newspaper business. When Mugford 
began to pull his coat off, she sat wondering, but not in the least understand- 
ing the meaning of the action. Philip had described his employer as 
walking about bis office without a coat and using cnergelic language. 

But when, attracted by the loudness of the talk, Mrs. Mugford came 
forth from her neighbouring di awing-room, accompanied by such of her 
children as had not yet gone to roost — when seeing Mugford pulling off 
his dress-coat, she began to scream — ^Avhen, lilting his voice over hers, 
Mugford jjoured forth oaths, and frantically shook his fists at Philip, 
asking how that blackguaiil dared insult him in his own house, and pro- 
posing to knock Ills head off at that moment — then poor Char, in a wild 
alarm, sprang out of the cab, ran to Iier husband, whose whole fiume was 
throbbing, whose nostrils were snorting with passion. Then Mrs. Mug- 
ford springing forward, placed her ample form before her husband’s, and 
calling Philip a great cowardly beast, asked him if he was going to attack 
that little old man ? Then Mugford dashing his ccat down to the ground, 
called with fresh oaths to Philip to come on. And, in fine, there was a 
most unpleasant row, occasioned by Mr. Philip Firinin’s hot temper. 
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We cannot wonder at the interest with which the brsin has been regarded 
ever since it was discovered that consciousness had its seat within it. 
What a strange thing it seems that feeling and thought should be traced 
up to a soft piece of marrow within the head, and there fixed. How 
provocative of curiosity, how stimulative to hope I If we could but 
penetrate, deeply enough into this little bit of matter, open as it is to all 
our senses, with microsi opcs and chemical analysis to aid them, would 
not the whole secret of life stand before us ? Should we not then know 
wljy we think, and how it is we feel, what consciousness depends on, and 
how the senses are made the ministers not of impressions only, but of 
knowledge. ? The whole mystery seems to be in our hands. ’Tis here, 
if only Ave could stay the fleeting breath, and grasp it as it flics. 

So men have reasoned ; as we should reason were wc in their place. 
And so they have been deluded by a false hope into the attainment of 
solid benefits. They have dug into the field of the brain at every point 
in search of a treasure which was never there ; but a rich harvest has 
repaid them. The fable of the old man and his sons is a picture of our 
relation to nature. We are ever allured to labour by promise of a hidden 
treasure, and ever fruitful fields of unsuspected worth reward tlie wasted 
toil. The philo.sophcr’s stone entrapped men into chemistry; the hope 
of astrologic lore into the knowledge of the stars ; the pursuit of the 
hidden secrets of tlie soul has richly cheated us into an acquaintance with 
the vital laws of consciousness ; and so has revealed to us the method of 
fulfilling their demands. 

Cells ill the centre, and fibres running to and from them (as we have 
seen in a previous paper), constitute the spinal cord and its nerves ; and 
we can understand tolerably w'ell how these simple elements should 
suffice for the ends which the spinal cord and its nerves fulfil. Given 
the groups of muscles which move the various portions of the body, and 
let them be connected with central organs capable of receiving impres- 
sions, of multiplying and reflecting them in definite directions, and we 
can see how an exquisite mechanical arrangement of such elements should 
bring to pass the most delicate or complex movements. Cells to generate 
force, and fibres to bring and carry stimulus, are suitable enough to pro- 
duce unconscious actions, however rational they may look, or fruitful in 
uses they may be. There is an adaptation between the means and the 
end. We may even explain a great part of instinct so. 3ut what have 
cells and fibres to do with thought, with love, with moral choice and 
will ? Yet beyond these there is nothing visible in the brain. In studying 
VOL. v. — ^No. 28. 20. 
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the spinal cord, we have made acquaintance with all that the acutest 
anatomist can show us there. 

Such identity of structure, such difference of use 1 It is very per- 
plexing. Yet we need not fall back on the idea urged by some, that since 
the brain is used for feeling and for thinking, therefore the spinal cord 
(which is just like it, only arranged inside out) must be so too ; and that, 
in fact, our backs contrive and will, though we know nothing of it. 
Disappointing as it is to find only these inexplicable cells where we might 
have hoped for so much more, we may, perhaps, find a better consolation 
than that theory affords, ^fay we venture to suggest a larger notion ? 
Since, iu this instance of the brain, it is undeniable that material actions 
depend on mind, may we not accept this as the rule of all material 
actions? What is once, surely may be always. The brain then would 
not differ from other material existence's in being connected with feeling 
and with thought, but would be distinguished merely by being connected 
with thought and feeling that are ours. It reveals to us, so, the law of 
all matter — to be ruled and moved by mind : but the brain alone is thus 
ruled and moved directly by our mind. Of the mind that rules and uses 
the rest of nature we are not conscious; it is not “wo,” but it is not 
therefore non-existent. The brain seems to us, then, so strange an excep- 
tion in nature, because only at this one point do we rightly perceive it as 
an instrument of consciousness. The apparent exception comes, not from 
peculiarity in this case, but from our not perceiving what is in the rest. 
One point in liivour o(‘ this theory would be, that it supposes nothing but 
what we are obliged on any theory to admit. And this at least we know, 
that persistent effort, long-continued study, or persevering will, modify 
the brain of man, and will even in time perceptibly alter its form. The 
brain at least is moved by mind. 

Cells and fibres! Surely no one would have believed how much could 
be done with them. Being the simplest means of effecting the offices 
needed from the little nervous system of the lowest creatures, they ai’e still 
used when there are added on to these the lofty functions of human life. 
For it is part of nature’s grand economy ever to employ existing re- 
sources ; to construct the higher from the lower, and on the pattern 
which that lower affords. The advance of the nervous organization, 
tlicrcfore, being upt^ards from the merely unconscious system, which is 
termed reflex,” the superadded parts arc based on the model of that ; and 
the reflected actions of the spinal cord thus become the key to the structure 
and functions of the brain. In its germ — ^in an image, perhaps, wo should 
say — the consciousness, the life of man are contained in his spinal cord. 
The history of the whole may be read there, reduced to its simplest form. 

It is certain that we have not been able to find the mind in the brain ; 
but it is hardly too much to say that we can find the brain in the mind : 
that is, in our mode of feeling and thinking, of consciously acting, suffer- 
ing, and enjoying, we may find reflected the constitution of the brain, and 
tjie relations of its parts. Thus, it is by outward impressions that our 
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mental activitjr is called forth ; we tliink and will beoause we perceive and 
fbel. And when perception and feeling have moved us to reflection and 
excited us to act, we carry out our determinations by a simple efl&rt, 
unconscious of the varied machinery we have to put in motion to perform 
even the smallest act. Clearly ^ere is a “reflex function” here; a 
stimulus transmitted, a reception at a centre or station— the central station 
of all — and a transmission again of a stimulus to tbe active organs, or 
muscles. Consciousness is in the centre, and reflects, and Will takes the 
place of mere physical impulse ; but tlie plan an’d arrangement are the 
same as in the spinal cord. 

Now, for this mode of operation, what older of parts should there be? 
We can pretty well tell it beforehand. There is wanted first, a centre 
(consisting of cells, of e</i.i a-), in which iiiipi essions from all the nerves 
should be iec('ived, and grouped, ready for transmission to the “ reflecting” 
organ then there must be a centre — anotlmr mftas of cells — for the 
purpose of i eci‘i\ ing and subjecting to the process* ibf reflection, in its 
double sense, these impressions; and finally another centre tO receive the 
single impulse of the will, and transmit it with orddr and pf^ecision to the 
muscles suited to carry out its commands. And all these parts must be 
fully united, by conducting lines' of fibres, with each other and with the 
spinal cord. 

This is the structure of the brain ; speaking generally, of course, and 
disiegarding some subordinate parts. In the main it consists ol llicse three 
cf'iilreM, with their connecting fibres. See figure 1, in which they are 
exhibited, for simplicity’s sake, with 
a somewhat exaggerated distinct- 
ness, tlie daik jiortions representing 
the groups of cells. It will be seen 
that the gray or cellular matter is 
an-anged in two main lines; — one 
covei ing the siirlj ce in a continuous 
layer, the other placed in a scries of 
groui)S at the base. The gray’- matter 
which is at the surface is the portion 
of the brain concerned in thought ; 
the masses at the base are the centres 
of sensation and motion. The higher 
portion of the brain is t<jnned the 
hemispheres, from itashApe, and it is the special orgail of the mind. It 
consists of cells on the stMfAce and fibres within, being opposite in this 
to the spinal cord, in whiclmhe fibrc^i are outside. In the figure, a is the 
centre for smell, and sends off nerves to the nose; 6 is, probably, the 



• Is it not curious that the word “ reflect ” aliould posscFS the twofold meaning 
wliich it has— a&feigucd to it, moreover, long before the construction of the brain was 
understood? 
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centre for motion, and c that for feeling. These two centres are connected 
by fibres with those parts of the spinal cord from which the nerves of 
motion and of feeling arise ; tliat is with the front and the back part of it 
respectively ; e represents the spinal cord, and y the “ little brain,” which 
is situated behind the brain properly so called (or cerebrum), and is 
covered in by it. 

Of this little brain or cerebellum^ as it is called (that being the diminu- 
tive of cerebrum), what is the office? This is rather a doubtful point as 
yet, but the results of expeiiments indicate that it serves the purpose of 
associating the vaiious muscles, and enabling the animal to execute the 
complicated movements which involve their united action. Figs. 2 and 0 


Fig 2. 
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Fig. 3. 



PlgMn firom which the llMle hreln has been Tcmored. 


show the contrast presented by a pigeon from which tlie hemispheres of 
the true brain have been removed, and one which has sufiered the loss ^ 
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of the little brain. In the former case the bird is deprived of anything like 
the power of thought ; it stands plunged in a state of profound stupor, and 
is almost entirely inattentive to surrounding objects. Occasionallj it opens 
its eyes with a vacant stare, stretches its neck, perhaps shakes its bill 
once or twice, or smoothes down the feathers upon its shoulders, and then 
’Velapses into its former apathy. At the same time' it seems to perceive 
impressions on its senses or skin, and responds to them hy slight move- 
ments. It may even follow a light with its eyes (see fig. 2). The bird 
from which the little brain has been removed, on the other band, is in a 
constant state of agitation. It is easily terrified, and endeavours frequently, 
and with violent struggles, to escape the notice of those who are watch- 
ing it, but its movements arc sprawling and unnatural, and are evidently 
no longer under the coiilrol of the will. It is incapable of assuming or 
retaining natural jiosition; but its legs and wings are almost con- 
stantly agitated with im*gular and ineffectual struggles (see fig. 3). The 
little brain, therefore, seems to act something like the part of a regulating 
wheel to an engine, in respect to the larger brain behind which it lies 
concealed. But it has doubtless other functions also; one of which is 
very likely to be that of maintaining the nervous activity while the brain 
proper is asleep. The cells on its surface are arranged in layers, closely 
packed, so that on section it gives an appearance somewhat like a tree. 
Hence it was called the ** Arbor Vitaj,” or Tree of Life (see fig. 4), in the 
early days of anatomy ; and the name seems to recal to us the vague 
sense of wonder with which these structures could not fail to impress their 
first discoverers. 

The effect of removing the hemispheres of the brain, as described 
above, proves them to be the organs of thought; but similar evidence is 
furnished by other facts. Intelligence is exhibited in the animal world, 
in close correspondence with the degree of development of these orgtans. 
As the animal rises in the scale so do the upper parts of the brain make 
their appearane#*. In fishes they are exceedingly small. The brain-case 
of the shark will scarcely admit the finger. As we advance among the 
quadrupeds they become larger, and their surface is gathered up into con- 
volutions so as to afford room for a greater extent of gray matter. In 
man the hemispheres of the brain constitute nine-tenths of its entire 
mass; and the convolutions attain a size vastly larger than in any otlier 
creature. Taking in both the great and the little brain, they have been 
calculated to afford a surface, in a full sized adult, of 670 square inches. 
The convolutions follow a definite order in their development ; they are 
always alike in animals of the same class, and coirespond strictly on the 
two sides of the head. 

The brain may be regarded as an expansion and unfolding of the 
spinal cord, which running up into the head, spreads out into bands of 
radiating fibres on each side. The form thus resulting may be compared, 
roughly, to that of the root and first pair of leaves put forth by a growing 
seed. The fibres on each side curve round in a beautifully spiral manner 
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externally, so as to return upon themselves, and they are thus hidden from 
view by the gray matter which covers their surface. In fig. 4, the lower 
^ ^ part of the hemi- 

' ’ spheres being re- 

presented as cut 
away, the bands of 
fibres are exhibited 
in their course. 
Upon them aije 
situated two swell- 
ings on each side, 
consisting of the 
groups of cells 
which, as we have 
seen (fig. 1), con- 
btitute the centres 
for feeling and for 
motion. 

TJie fibres, thus 
diverging from 
each other, leave 
in the middle line 
a narrow inter- 
space; and arching 

, upwards and down- 

Bram soon froTi oolow. a and ft centres of motion nml Rcn-^alion , e llttlo , , 

brain , d cros'^mf; of the (Ibi rs passing fiom the brain to the spinal cord ; Wards, they leave 
e nerve of smell , / nerve of ught. , ^ , 

also a central 

cavity upon each side. These spaces, being divided by bands of fibres 
here and there, have received the fanciful name of the “ ventricles” (oi 
little stomachs) of the brain ; and five of them are enumerated. Thty 
answer the purpose of permitting the free passage of blood to and from 
the interior of the brain, and are filled with the same fluid that bathes 
its exterior. For the whole of the central nervous system, brain and 
spinal cord alike, reposes on a water bed ; it is surrounded by a mem- 
brane folded on itself (like a double night-cap when placed on the head), 
and filled with a thin layer of fluid, closely resembling water. This fluid 
separates the brain fTt^ra its bony case, guards it from shocks, and gives it, 
both externally and in the ventricles within, the most delicate and exact 
support in all its motions. 

Beneath this double membrane a fine tissue, carrying a close mesh of 



blood-vessels, immediately overlies the surface of the brain, and dipping 
down between the convolutions bathes them with a copious supply of 
blood ; and around the whole there is wrapped a tough membrane which 
lines the bones, separates the various portions of the brain by strong 
partitions, sends off slicatbs around the nerves, and furnishes channels for 
the returning blood. 
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The brain, then, is a double organ, consisting of two distinct* halvea 
precisely corresponding to each other. In £ict, though they are contained 
within one cavity, we have as truly two brains as we have two eyes or two 
hands. On their superior aspect these two brains are separated by a deep 
interval in which we can lay the hand. They are united, however, in man 
and the higher animals, by large and numerous bands of fibres pas^g 
from one to the other. 

The doubleness of the brain has given rise to some curious specula- 
tions. Dr. Wigan argues that the mind is double also,, explaining on this 
principle some forms of mental disease. And though we may not accept 
this idea, we certainly seem to find in our experience many traces of the 
influence of our double brain. How often, for example, we are cons^us 
of carrying on a train of thought, and at the same time calmly criticising 
ourselves in doing it. lii day-dreaming, do we not think in two ways 
at once; indulging unbounded fancies on the one hand (or brain) and 
h(ilding on to the cold reality by the other ? If the latter also were to 
slip its grasp, how far should wo be from temporary madness? In 
disease, these characteristics of thought become still more marked: 
delirium often begins with the feeling of being two persons, or in two 
conditions, at once ; or illusions are at the same time felt as realities and 
yet known to he false. Can we help referring these conditions to a 
disharmony between the brains? Or those strange experiences called 
“ double consciousness,” in which a person passes alternately from one 
condition of thought, apprehension, memory, into another entirely different, 
forgetting wholly in the one state what has happened during the other — do 
we not naturally ascribe them to an alternate activity and torpor of the' 
two “organs of the mind?” We may not be quite right in these ideas, 
but we can hardly avoid entertaining them. And even in healthful, 
vigorous thought, is not the action of both brains to he traced? May not 
attention be the bringing both of them to bear on one subject, as looking 
is directing both eyes to a common point ? Do W'e not almost feel, when 
intent upon a thought, as if w'e grasped it with one part of our mind and 
worked upon it with another, holding it steady, as it were, while we bring 
our force to bear upon it ? 

But besides any uses of this kind, the doublcncss of the brain also 
serves the purpose of providing a surplusage or excess of power, beyond 
that which is habitually in demand. We possess a reservoir of nervous 
faculty not drawn upon in ordinary life, so that great losses may be 
sustained by the brain wdlhout giving rise to any apparent symptoms. 
Large portioris of one hemisphere have been destroyed by disease oj 
injury, and yet the mental powers have seemed entirely unimpaired ; just 
as a person may be almost blind on one side for a long while without 
discovering his loss. Of this the most striking instance on record is, 
perhaps, the following, which, incredible as it may seem, is reported oa 
good authority. A pointed iron bar, three and a half feet long 
one inch and a quarter in diameter, was driven by the premature blasting 
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of rock completely through the side of the head of a man who was 
present. It entered below the temple, and made its exit at the top 
of the forehead, just about the middle line. Tlie man was at first 
stunned, and lay in a delirious, semi- stupefied state for about three 
weeks. At the end of sixteen months, however, he was in perfect 
health, with the wounds healed and with the mental and bodily functions 
unimpaired, except that the sight was lost in the eye of the injured side.* 
Those curious cases, too, in which one side of the body suffers some pecu- 
liar affection exactly limited to the middle line, are attributable to a diverse 
action of the two hemispheres of the brain. Some persons perspire only 
on one side, and they are apt to be thrown into this partial perspiration 
by any nervous agitation. Sir Henry Holland mentions the case of a 
horse which had this peculiarity, and became giddy when heated. Many 
affections of the skin, also, which are greatly under the influence of the 
nervous system, are precisely limited in the same way. 

The brain, however, consists of two brains united into one, only 
because the body also is, in strictness, two bodies united into one. Each 
half of the body is presided over by its own half of the brain ; but not 
by that which is nearest to it. The fibres, descending from the brain 
to the limbs, cross each other, and go to the opposite side. (See fig. 4.) 
The execution of Solomon’s judgment was physically, as well as morally, 
impossible. To divide, is virtually to decapitate, the living frame. Each 
mangled portion would contain not its own brain, but its fellow’s. So it 
is tliat when paralysis ensues from disease in one hemisphere of the brain, 
the opposite side of the body is deprived of its powers. This, however, 
docs not hold of the face; from the same cause the face may be rendered 
motionless on one side, and the limbs on the other. 

But, indeed, the brain might have been made to startle us with 
unforeseen results. Who, for instance, would have supposed that the seat 
of sensibility should be itself entirely insensitive? Yet this is the fact. 
While all parts of the spinal cord, and all the nerves, are sensitive to any 
initant, to a touch, a prick, or an electric shock, any one of these exciting 
intense pain or producing convulsive movements, the chief part of the 
brain is insensible to them all. It may be cut, contused, burnt, elcctii- 
fied, done anything to, with no result save that loss of its powers, which 
follows destruction of its substance. And this character of indifference to 
direct stimulation seems to extend (according to the careful experiments 
of Flourens) just to those parts of the brain which are concerned in the 
mental processes. Where consciousness is connected with the function, 
there sensibility to physical stimulus is lost. There is thus a sort of 
oppositeness between those portions of the nervous system which conduct 
impressions to the central organ, and those whose ofiice it is to present 
these impressions to the mind. Each is susceptible of its appropriate 
stimulus, and of that alone. The brain responds directly to the mental 


• Treatise on Human Phi/siology, by John C. Dalton, jun. 
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forces of thought and will, but to physical stimuli only when conveyed to 
it through the appointed nervous channel. The spinal cord and nerves 
are directly amenable to physical stimuli, but obey the mental power only 
when conveyed to them through the brain. Each portion is thus the con- 
verse of the other. If we imagine the nervous system spread out before 
us, it would be sensitive to irritation in all parts except its centre, while 
in that centre alone would be found the power of awakening conscious- 
ness. The brain sits there like a monarch, inaccessible except through 
his ministers. 

Perhaps there is something similar to this in our mental constitution. 
We know well how little we can do by direct effort in the way of remem- 
brance or of thinking. Thought, as well as sensation, has its appointed 
channels, and cannot be coininanded. We cannot compel an idea to 
arise; we can only facilitate its up-springing by opening our minds to that 
class of subjects which shall most readily suggest it to us. The mind has 
its own system of nerves, to the impulses of which alone it will respond ; 
these ramify over the entire body of our knowledge, and find their 
expression in the laws of the “ association of ideas.” 

But one of the most curious points connected with the action of the 
brain, is the ]iart it seems to play in what may be termed “ unconscious 
thinking.” Sir William Hamilton has pointed out that our perceptions 
are often made up of a number ol impressions, each of which is itself 
unporceived. When the roaring of the sea is heard at a distance, the 
total sound is an aggregate of a multitude of smaller sounds, those of the 
separate waves, themselves too weak to reach the ear. In a somewhat 
similar way, intellectual results are arrived at by a course of thoughts (if 
we muse call them so), each step in which seems too slight or too evanes- 
cent to be itself perceived. Dr. Laycock has especially pursued this 
subject, and has shown how constant and how important a part of our 
experience it is which assumes this form. Every one knows how often a 
new light arise-i on matters which have perplexed us, without any effort 
or even consciousness of our own about them, as if our ideas re-arranged 
themselves while we slept, or attended to other things; and the highest 
flights of genius, the inspirations alike of the poet and the man of science, 
are the forms of thought which seem most emphatically to partake of this 
character. Of these achievements, often, nothing can be said, even by their 
authors, but that “ they come to them.” Now, in such cases there seems 
good reason to believe that physiological laws express themselves. Changes 
proceeding in the brain, in harmony with nature, afford results which 
partake of nature’s perfection; the more perfect because free from the 
bias or constraint imposed by deliberate effort. The fantastic dreams 
which ensue from the perverted action of the brain under stimulant or 
narcotic poisoning, present a parallel but contrasted case. Sometimes in 
disease very singular results are manifested from this cause. 

In some of the odd freaks, again, known as absence of mind, we see 
another illustration of unconscious action in the brain. There are two 
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kinds of such absence: sometimes an intense activity of certain powers 
throws the other faculties into undue abeyance. Sir Isaac Newton forgot 
to eat ; and Socrates is said to have stood motionless for a whole day and 
night. But sometimes the activity of these other faculties is in excess, 
and the absorbed attention seems to give an unrestrained liberty to pro- 
cesses which should be held in check. Thus an unfortunately absent -man 
may, quite unknowingly, take up money not his own, if it lies before him, 
and transfer it to his own pocket ; the stimulus of sight and habit not 
being bahmeed by the reflecting powers. The possibility of this occur- 
rence, which is quite beyond doubt as a matter of fact, might well be 
allowed to plead on the side of mercy in some cases of apparent theft. 
Like this, too, are the instances in which dying men have enacted over 
again the parts which they have been accustomed to play in life — the 
merchant counting up his books, the judge charging the jury. 

But, in truth, the more closely we scrutinize our mental powers, and 
note the laws they follow, the more we are struck with the narrow limits 
within which our own action is rcstiicted. To a vast extent we arc quite 
passive, and rather sufTer our thoughts than think them. We may even 
be said rather to siilFor than to do a large proportion of our own actions. 
Much of our life passes before us like a panoi’ama, in which wo are indeed 
tlie most interested of spectators, but can hardly be accounted the actors. 
Nay, wc find that to a very great extent our effort is habitually required, 
and exerted, to control actions that w'ould otherwise take place ; to com- 
mand quiescence rather than movement. The body is quick to respond to 
innumerable stimuli, operating upon it at all times and in every variety of 
mode ; its pent-up force is ever ready to break forth, and does break forth, 
save as a regulating power is exerted upon it, either through the will 
or the operation of the superior parts of the nervous system. Y^e 
may take winking as an instance. What an effort it dcm.'inds to pre- 
vent our eyes from closing, when any object threatens to come into 
contact with them. It seems, indeed, impossible to avoid the action 
beyond a certain nearness of approach, even when there is the most 
perfect confidence that no contact will ensue, and there is, therefore, 
no struggle of the will. 

It is in facts of this kind that the nature of the brain, and the part it 
plays in our experie^e, are perhaps best to be seen. We may call it an 
instrument, but we must remember that it is itself au active one. Nay, 
for this very reason it is suitable to be an instrument for us. Itself a part of 
nature, with nature’s laws expressing themselves within it in constantly 
recurring activities, it lays for our consciousness exactly the basis that we 
need. We are thus brought, by its means, into relation with the material 
world in its highest and intensest form, and read off, as it were, in the form 
of thoughts, the culminating processes of Life — ^itself the crown and flower 
of all the physical developments of force. The brain presents Nature to 
our conscious jjart, and presents it worthily. 

Again, the brain, united by means of the nerves with every portion of 
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our bodily frames, and thus transmitting to every portion in its turn the 
stimulus which results from the actions that take place within it, renders 
the whole body the representative and exponent of the soul. Expressed 
to consciousness, on the one hand, in the form of emotion or of thought, 
these same actions in the bAin, upon the other, penetrate, and mould by 
a subtle alchemy, the most interior recesses of the body, and their effects 
proclaim themselves on lip or cheek, in eye or hand. Thus the subordina- 
lioii of the body to the mind is effected perfectly, and without care on our 
part ; as, indeed, no care of ours could ever avail to maintain it through 
aU the innumerable variations of the mental states. And here the signifi- 
cance of the various “ centres,” or groups of cells, which wo have seen to 
enter into the formation of the brain again becomes apparent. Besadas 
the actions which take place unconsciously within us, even those of which 
we are distinctly conscious are of different kinds. Some are immediately 
dependent upon sensations. The act of sneezing, for example, ij one which 
no effort of the will can exactly reproduce ; it fallows directly Upon a 
peculiar feeling, and dLin.mds for its production that the feeling should be 
of a certain intensity. Tears and laughter, when caused by physical 
sensations — by tickling or by pain — come under the same category. There 
is thus a whole class of actions which depend upon sensation, and these 
have their own demonstrable centre in the brain. At least, there is suffi- 
cient evidence to make it exceedingly probable that one of the swellings 
which arc formed upon the fibres coming up from the spinal cord and 
expanding outwards to the hemispheres, is this centre (see figs. 1 and 4). 
Impressions on the nerves may reach this spot, and be at once reflected 
— that is, may excite a change in the cells collected there, and put into 
activity the nerves proceeding to certain groups of muscles, or to certain 
glands. When this is the case, w^e liave an action dependent on, or at 
least connected with, sensation, and not involving any of the higher 
faculties, as thought or wdlJ. 

In the tendency of the brain to give rise to actions of this class, lies 
a chief source of tlie power of habit, and the fatal bondage under which 
the victim of habitual vice is laid, and so often struggles in vain. Tlie 
chain between ecn‘»ation and its consequent acts grows stronger with 
practice, and acquires ever new directions. It is thus that irresistible 
influence of the desire for drink, which is now recognized as nothing less 
than a distinct form of insanity by the best pathologists, becomes esta- 
blished ; the taste or even the sight becomes all-powerful, and brin^ on 
the accustomed act while the will is almost asleep. 

And very far short of this utter wreck and ruin of the man, the pre- 
dominance of the inferior portion of the brain may still be exhibited in the 
undue influence of sense, in various ways. There is ever a tendency in us 
to suffer the immediate link of sensuous feeling with thought or action to 
anticipate or set aside the verdict of the nobler powers ; and this tendency 
is no less visible in the intellectual than in. the moral life of man, and vitiates 
belief no less than deeds. The demand upon our manhood ever is to 
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counteract this facile connection between sensation and its natural conse- 
quents. Tlie struggle which constitutes our life is thus forewritten in our 
brains. 

The last and highest “ centre ” in the brain is the gray matter spread 
upon its surface, and embracing in its many folds the substance of the 
hemispheres. Here we a 2 iproach the very throne of thought, but we 
recognize essentially the same relations that we have met with before. 
The iinal secret of our will is not to be read even here. The highest por- 
tions of the nervous system consent to be governed by the same laws 
which regulate the operation of the inferior parts ; like them receiving and 
reacting on impressions. The thoughts that pass through our minds give 
rise to actions that may be quite involuntary, and indicate merely the 
reflecting of a stimulus from the hemispheres of the brain ; just as in 
other cases it is reflected from the centre of feeling at its base, or from 
the spinal cord. Certain exaggerated actions of this kind have furnished 
ground for much "wonderment and some imposture, and have been set 
forth, under the name of “ electro-biologj^” and so on, as the basis of new 
sciences ; yet they present nothing of the marvellous to any one who has 
mastered the physiological significance of the hearty laugh which a good 
and timely joke never fails to elicit from a well-constituted mind. Ideas, 
simply as ideas, or through the influence of emotions excited by them, 
produce actions in the body, if not prevented either by the presence of 
other ideas or by an active will. No one who has uttered an involuntary 
exclamation of joy, or lifted his hands in surprise, or been nauseated by 
an idea suddenly suggested, can doubt the fact. Nor is it difficult to 
understand. Those nervous cells, apart from which ideas never come to 
us, were spread over the fibres of the brain in order that it might be so. 
When, therefore, a ring suspended from the fingers strikes the hour against 
a glass, or hats and tables are endowed with abnormal energy by the 
laying on of hands ; or when a patient, first reduced to a passive and 
absorbed condition, acts out the part suggested to him ; — we simply have 
exhibited to us, isolated, and as it were dissected out, certain elements 
whifch are essential to our nature, and without which, in their due 
balance and proportion, man would lose some of his most characteristic 
attributes. • 

The plan on which the nervous system 
is constructed is well illustrated by the 
subjoined diagrams, which we copy from 
Dr. Draper. Fig. 5 exhibits the simple 
nervous circle : a fibre to receive an impres- 
sion, a cell at the centre, and another fibre 
passing off from it to convey the stimulus to 
a muscle. The next step is the addition to 
these simple elements of another centre (a 
cell or number of ceUs), connected with the former, to which a portion 
of the stimulus is conveyed, and in which a certain amount of force may 
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be stored up for future use, and serve to modify tlie influence of 'future 
impressions. Thus we understand bow vaiiable results may be produced 
by the same stimuli (fig. 6). In fig. 7, the 
fibre conveying the stimulus away from the 
centre is suppressed, so that the total effect 
of the impression received is stored up. 

The first of these forms (fig. 5) represents 
the structure of the spinal cord ; tlie second 
and third (figs. 0 and 7) represent the cord 
combined with the “centre of sensation,” 
in the base of the brain. Fig. 8 shows 
the addition of yet a tliird centre — that of thought. Here the inter- 
mediate centre is shown double ; one portion being asagned for the 
reception of impressions (centre of sensation), the 
other for the transmission of stimuli to the muscles 
(centre of motion). Under these simple forms all the 
modes of action of tlie nervous system may be e 
classed : — a represents the intellectual brain ; 6, the 
sensational brain, and jn-obable scat of instinct ; and ^ 
c, the spinal cord (or “ automatic brain ”). These 
three conjoined, and mutually modified in their action ^ 
by each other, exhibit the sum total of the nervous life. 

Of course, upon the “ intellectual brain ” the mind 
or spirit operates. At least in our present ignorance we must so speak. 
On physiological grounds, some power which operates on the nervous 
system from above may be reasonably postulated ; but whether (if we 
knew how to look for it) a truer notion might not be obtained, which 
might enable us to avoid the hopeless chasm that seems to separate 
“ mind and matter,” we need not here anticipate. We must also leave 
on one side the que.stion of phrcnolcjgy ©r the supposed division of the 
intellectual brain into distinct organs. 

In endeavouring to trace the mutual influence of the brain and the 
other organs of the body, our great guide is found in the principle of the 
constancy of force. If we remember that an action once commenced, in 
the material world, docs not cease, but goes on indefinitely producing 
equivalent effects, and that this law holds goofl as much in the living 
body as in the rest of nature, the foundation of this mutual interaction, 
difficult though it may be to trace in all its details, becomes perfectly 
simple. The nervous system, indeed, may be regarded as a structure 
adapted for turning this law of nature to account, and for employing on 
useful purposes the indestructible force that is ever circulating through the 
body. The nerves afford to it channels of least resistance, and conduct it 

where it will produce results that arc needful for the animal, or at least 

when no derangement is present — harmless. Thus tlie muscles carry off, 
and return into the world without, the force arising from the brain- 
changes which our conscious lile involves. They are at once instruments 
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of motion and eafety-valvea ; sometimes one of these offices predominating, 
sometimes the other. Laughing is an evident instance of the latter use ; 
walking may be either. Conversely, the nervous system takes up, and is 
thrown into action by, tlio force resulting from the innumerable changes 
which take i)lace in the other organs. 

If the influence which the brain thus exerts be prevented from travelling 
in one direction, it takes another. But it never fails. Thus it is that 
controlled emotion, or passion which finds no outward vent, is so powerful, 
and often so disastrous, in its eifects upon the health. The will has a certain 
power to direct tlie action through one or another set of nerves, but some 
equivalent action it cannot avert. Manifest or hidden, every mental state 
will Ijave its full proportionate effect. 

The power of the brain over the vital condition of the body is exerted 
through a particular set of nerves, which have been called the “ sympa- 
thetic system.” These are somewhat smaller and simpler than the nerves 
of sensation and of motion, with wliich, however, they are intimately 
connected. They are distributed to the organs on which life depend3,(the 
lungs, heart, stomach, &c.), and to the blood-vessels all over the body. 
Blushing is effected through their agency, and through them, too, the 
pallor which accompanies fear or anger. And in these instances we have 
revealed to us the main secret of the control exerted by the brain over 
all the vital processes. The condition of the blood-vessels everywhere, 
and especially in the most vital organs, is regulated from moment to 
moment by its changing moods. Even the vessels from wdiich it draws 
its own supply are subject to the same influence, and it immediately con- 
trols the nutrition, not only of its servitors, but of its own substance. 

Thus the condition of the brain is necessarily the key to that of the 
whole body *, both directly, by its power over the heart and the breathing, 
and still more profoundly by its indirect control over the supply of blood, 
its influence is universally paramount. There is no mystery in the effects 
produced on health by excess of mental labour, or by long-continued care, 
nor in the bodily torpor which attends a merely inactive mind. “ Nervous- 
ness ” naturally results from an over-taxed brain : it is an expression of 
its deranged circulation and imperfect nutrition. The w'ondcr surely is, 
not that it occurs so often, but that amid the rude shocks to which our 
life is subject it is not^iiore frequently experienced. The self-regulating 
power which preserves the balance true, amid such variety of circumstance, 
might well excite our surprise. It is like that adapting power, possessed 
in its greatest degree by man alone of all the higher animals, by which all 
dimates can be borne and all diets assimilated. And if we could sco 
aright, doubtless we should find that man exceeds other creatures as 
much in his pow'cr to bear safely mental changes as those of external 
circumstance. Wc might thus explain the frequent instances narrated of 
the death of animals separated from their fellows or their masters. Their 
lower nature may be more diflicult to rouse, but their brain succumbs 
more readily. 
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The intimate relations which must exist between the brain and the 
health of the whole body, appear still more manifest, if we take into account 
the relative amount of the activity that is concentrated within this single 
organ. In no other is the poise of the forces apparently so delicate or 
so easily disturbed, and in none, accordingly, is there anything like the 
same amount of change. Of the beautiful contrivances by which the 
supply of blood is regulated, and a channel furnished to guard against 
disturbing circumstances, we have not had time to speak ; but the mere 
quantity of blood sent to the brain speaks volumes. It has been 
variously estimated at from a fourth to a fifth of the whole blood in the 
body ; and the same tale of immense activity is told, not only by the 
phosphorus which exists in large measure in the nervous substance, and 
especially in the cells, but by the vast ainouiit of waste of which 
evidence is given after mental labour. According to the best comparisons 
that have been made, the total bodily aste from this cause vastly exceeds 
in amount that which attends an equal period of hard muscular exertion. 
From this it is easy to understand the ill effects of too protracted or 
exhausting mental toil. But another lesson is equally taught by the same 
facts — a lesson of an ()pi)osIte kind, indeed, yet resting on the same 
physiological basis, and warranted by an experience not less conclusive. 
If exhaustive labour of the brain over.straina the vessels, and consumes 
the vital energy at a greater rate than it can be replaced, the absence of 
its due use is no less certainly hurtful on the other side. The energies 
of every vital function receive a considerable and essential portion of 
their stimulus from the activity which the brain is adapted to carry 
on. The torpid, nuhcalthy frame, and languid circulation of the idiot, 
are but an exaggerated instance of the unnatural torpor to which he 
condemns himself who wastes his life in indolence, or consumes it in 
dissipation. To him Nature, indeed, has been kinder, but ho docs but 
abuse her bounty to be a woi’se enemy to liims(*lf. 

If we would have our bodies healthy, our brains must be used, and used 
in orderly and vigorous ways, that the life-giving streams of force may flow 
down from them into the expectant organs, which can minister but as they 
are ministered unto. Wc admire the vigorous animal life of the Greeks, 
and with justice wo recognize, and partly seek to imitate, the various gym- 
nastic and other means which they employed to secure it. But probably 
we should make a latal error if we omitted from our calculation the hearty 
and generous earnestness with wdiich the highest subjects of art, specu- 
lation, and politics were pursued by them. Surely in their case the 
beautiful and energetic mental life was expressed in the athletic and 
graceful frame. And were it a mere extravagance to ask whether some 
part of the lassitude and weariness of life, of which wc hear so much in 
our day, might be due to lack of mental occupation on worthy subjects, 
exciting and repaying a generous enthusiasm, as well as to an ovcr-cxer- 
cise on lower ones ? — whether an engrossment on matters which have not 
substance enough to justify or satisfy the mental grasp, be not at the root 
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of some part of the maladies which affect our mental convalescence? 
Any one who tries it soon finds out how wearying, how disproportionately 
exhausting, is an overdose of “ light literature,” compared with an equal 
amount of time spent on real work. Of this we may be sure, that the 
due exercise of brain — of thought — ^is one of the essential elements of 
human life. Tiie perfect health of a man is not the same as that of an 
ox or a hoi sc. Tlie preponderating capacity of his nervous part demands 
a corresponding life. 

But the very same causes which make the normal exercise of the brain 
especially needful, render its excess especially baneful. The signs of this 
excess — or excess combined with misdirection — meet us on all hands ; in 
weariness, despondency, disgust, or causeless anger ; in racking neuralgic 
pains, or gradual decay of vital power, or in the insidious threatenings of 
serious disease. How could these results be guarded against, we ask? 
The answer can be but one. Health can no more be obtained without its 
price tlnin anything else. Nature has for ever forbidden it. The flame 
of life can neither be fed nor renewed with stolen fire. The one condition 
of rescue from the effects of overwork is rest and change; fresh air and 
the soothing influence of natural scenery if they can be obtained; and he 
is a false jiroiniscr who oilers any otlier. 

Wc are apt to grumble at the condition, and say it cannot be fulfilled. 
There are some cases in which it cannot : some heroic lives (the happiest 
they of all) which must be laid — cither by the force of internal impulse, 
or the claims of inexorable duty — a sacrifice upon that altar which the 
human race feeds ever with new victims. And of these, not a few names 
are fresh in the memories, and should be warm in the hearts of men : 
Lord Herbert, Mr. AVilson, Augustus Welby Pugin, rise to our thoughts 
at once. But if we look with a more heedful eye, it may be that this 
demand for moderation in mental toil will appear as beautiful as it is 
inevitable ; as good and full of benefits for man, as it is demonstrably 
involved in the nature of his frame. True, the command to rest imposes 
limits, often painfully felt, on human activity. But let us suppose that 
tliese limits had been wanting, or indefinitely removed — were not human 
life blasted in its fairest parts 7 If unbounded work could have been done 
by man, would not his moral nature have been utterly dwarfed and 
crushed ? Disease qjad death— good angels in disguise — stop in to inter- 
pose between us and fatal ills. Our life is selfish and cruel enough ; but 
what would it have become if a common weakness had not bound men 
together? Even now ^\e hear, not without indignation, of Louses in 
which, though one week’s holiday is granted in the year, it is withheld if 
through sickness the stipulated seven days have been consumed ; so that 
the men who need it most pass years in such employ, and get no holiday. 

For the sake of the moral lessons it teaches man, we may welcome 
the demand to limit labour, even when it presses most vexatiously upon 
us. But there is another lesson, also, which it might help us to learn. 
Incessant work and worry kill the man through his brain. The brain, 
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then, is not constructed for a world that demands incessant worlc and 
worry ; it rejects that view of it, and of our life, with an emphatic 
negative. The world for which it was designed was one on which thought 
might rest in peace, and exertion be restrained within reasonable bounds. 
It was a world about which we need not fret ourselves, and our interests 
in which we might hold lightly. Is there not the glimmer of a revelation 
here ? In the very nature lie has given us, does not our Maker vouch that 
this world is such au one, if we did but know it truly 7 Our life is a riddle, 
doubtless ; but we may know what sort of a solution it shall have. 

A few points respecting the brain, and the use of it, we have thus 
jneked out ; leaving the tale, perforce, much less than half told. With a 
few words more we must conclude. The relations which the brain bears 
to nature afibid us the most instructive guidance as to the means which 
are adapted to maintain its health. The very life of it is in change. 
We ha\e seen that its activity is always elicited by excitors — that is, by 
changes in the circumstances undfT which it is placed. It is perpetually 
being raised up to a certain pitch or level, and then perpetually readjusting 
itself to new conditions. Monotony is stagnation, and to it stagnation is 
decay. It is by variety that its powers are developed and maintained. 
Thus, for example, it is neither in an exclusively rustic life, nor in one 
passed wholly in a city, that the most perfect energy of brain or mind can 
be expected ; but rather in alternations between the two. Each condition 
then prepares for the highest operation of the other. The organization 
rapidly adjusts itself to conditions which are permanent ; and in the purer 
air tlie entire level of the life is carried to a different pitch rather than 
special energy developed. The invention of towns were a pure gain to 
humanity, if due admixture of the country life can be secuied. And to 
obtain this advantage for our labouring populations is one of the great 
tasks of our age. Our physiology teaches us that the vice and misery of 
our great towns can nevei bo combated successfully in the strongholds 
which they have made their own, and fortified for ages : the courts and 
alloys where the poisonous atmosphere combines with all hateful sights 
and sounds at once to deaden and to irritate the nervous sensibility. From 
the continued breathing of a vitiated atmosphere inevitably arises either 
apathy or a craving for intoxicating drinks ; in all probability, each in 
turn. The dark blood, accumulating in the vessels, at first acts as an 
irritant, and then reduces the organs to a state of lowered activity ; both 
conditions alike exciting the taste for poisonous doses of alcohol. To 
deliver the brains of the industrious poor from these oppressive demons 
of bad air and hateful sights, were a task worthy of the highest ambition. 
Nor is it foreign to our theme. For of all work for the idle, or change 
for those who have been overborne by their own pressing cares, what 
but a genuine interest in the pains and aspirations of those who need our 
aid comes nearest to the true Use of the brain 7 
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On the .19th of last montli, an explo«>ion at the Cetliin Colliery in 
South Wales added forty-eight victims to the long list of those killed 
in coal-mines by fire-damp ; and a year ago, more than a hundred 
lives were destroyed by the same terrific agency at Kisca, in the same 
2 )rincipality. A clergyman from Cetliin writes tliat he has known 
thioe hundred lives lost in fourteen years in his distiict, and a recent 
Parliamentary Iteturn informs us that, in ten years, commencing with 
1851, no less than eight thousand four hundred and sixtg-six lives 
have been lost in our coal-mines. In a country containing the first 
scientific men of the age, deeply jienetrated with benevolent feeling, and 
inhabited by a people who have done more for the sorrows and sufferings 
of humanity than any other people on the earth, there appears to he an 
annual death-list of from eight hundred to one thousand coal-miners of 
vaiious ages. An awful sacrifice of life, that no amount of relief to sur- 
vivors can atone for, and which points to some flagrant neglect of the 
precautions imperatively demanded in collieries. 

Wheu we analyse the origin and circumstances of the deaths, wo 
find that many are due to secondaiy causes — or causes of secondary 
importance, as regards tlic numbers destroyed at one and the same time. 
Thus, falls of stone fiom the roofs of coal-mines frequently occasion 
injuiy and death, and fatal accidents in the shafts are also very numerous ; 
so much so, that in 1859, there were deaths equivalent to one every other 
day in the shafts of mines. But the most extensively fatal calamities 
ai’e those which arise from explosions of fire-damp, and from the con- 
sequent creation of choke-damp ; the former burning, the latter suffo- 
cating its victims. 

What is this terrible and unconquered foe — this fearful Fire-damp ? 
Chemical books inform us of its chemical nature and relations, but we 
very goou exhaust the little any one can say about it. Wc learn that it 
is a hydio-carbon, ftiown as light carburetted hydrogen, gas; that it 
abounds in marslics and swamps, and is therefore familiarly named 
“ marsh gas that it will burn like common street gas (which is heavy 
carburetted hydrogen), though it has little more than half the gravity of 
common air, and tliat it is highly explosive, but in different degrees, 
according to its predominance in the atmosphere. Thus, an atmospheric 
mixture containing one fourteenth part of fire-damp is simply dangerous, 
the danger increasing with the increase of gas from the coal, until the 
mixture reaches the maximum of danger : namely, when the proportions 
of firc-danijj vary from one-ninth to one-eighth ; that is, in other words, 
eight volumes of common air with one of fire-damp constitute a highly 
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ozplosiTe mining atmosphere, which a momentaij contact wilh flame \vill 
kindle and explode. Sir Humphry Davy tried the inflammability of 
diflerent proportions with a common candle, and the results were those 
just stated. The knowledge of these results bears directly upon the 
importance of sufficient ventilation ; for if inadequate, it may be worse 
tlian none at all, since if the air sent into a pit is but just sufficient to 
dilute tlie flre-damp to the degree of greatest ozplosibility, ao this 
imperfect ventilation may actually cause the very evil It is designed 
to prevent, as it may constitute an explosive compound, vdaiere without 
it tliere would have been none. 

Beyond this point, and mere chemical technicalities, all the books in che- 
mistry we have seen are unsatisfactory. In relation to the state of this gas in 
cual-pits, its original sources, its mode of exudation, the causes of the great 
variations in its quantity, tlic unaccountable or unaccounted-for circum- 
stances of explosions, the reasons for its sudden and enormous elTusion, and 
then its immediate subsequent quiescence : on these and other collateral 
topics, chemical treatises are more or less silent. Nor does their silence 
much discredit the authors or compilers, since a man must necessarily 
have observed and studied in and .around gaseous coal-pits before he 
can acquire any satisfactory information on so obscure a subject. 

Let us endeavour to make the reader acquainted with some of the 
more generally intelligible results of wliat local observation and reflection 
upon ascertained facts has brought out within recent years. 

There can be no doubt that the gases evolved from coal are the con- 
sequence of the continued decomposition of its substance, or of the vege- 
table matter which originally gave rise to its formation. Gas is stored up 
in small cells and larger cavities of the coal-seam, and finds its way 
out at every port and crevice. In some seams — and those generally the 
best for burning, and therefore the most marketable coal — it abounds 
beyond all ordinary belief, and proves its presence by hissing out with the 
noise of a simmering tea-kettle : we have listened to this low yet dis- 
tinctly audible hissing twelve hundred feet underground. In one mine 
the viewer — the late Mr. T. J. Taylor — (from whom we have Icamt 
more respecting this gas than from any other man) ordered for our special 
gratification a general “ firing ” of the gas in the main passage near the 
bottom of the shaft ; when instantly upon the lifting of a candle to the 
roof, a bl ight blue lambent flame played in one sheeted length down the 
whole passage : and it would have played on to this day, in all probability, 
had it not been extinguished by flapping against the roof with bags and 
jackets. At the bottom of the shaft itself an entire circle of ever-buming 
gas-lights displayed the force and the abundance of the gas conducted in 
private pipes from the interior of the pit. 

But any visitor to Newcastle may see something of the supply of 
this gas, by repairing to Wallsend at night, without descending the 
mine. Standing near the old colliery, he will perceive a tall slender pipe 
whence issues a perpetual flame of several feet in length, which streams 
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about with the wind, illuminating the adjacent fields, and casting a broad 
glare over the blackness around. There is something terribly significant 
in that unceasing flame, for it is the perpetual combustion of a huge 
reservoir of fire-damp below — a barred-up district of about fifty acres 
of a valuable but very fiery seam of coal. For twenty or thirty years has 
this jet of fire-damp been flaming night and day, and though its size and 
brilliancy have much diminished of late years, it still burns, and may burn 
on for twenty or thirty years more. It was computed at first that 
eleven hogsheads of gas came forth from the mine every minute to feed 
this flame : that is, the almost incredible quantity of fifteen thousand 
eight hundred and forty hogsheads of gas in twenty-four hours; but 
varying the expression to cubic feet, and taking the mean of several 
observations, the average discharge has been estimated at sixty-six cubic 
feet of gas each minute, and the mean quantity annually evolved at 
thirty-four and a half millions of cubic feet, which is equal to the solid 
contents of a bed of coal five feet thick and one hundred and sixty acres 
in extent. Such is the issue of one year’s consumption, and the issue 
of the first twenty years would in all be very nearly seven hundred 
millions of cubic feet of gas ! 

A few years ago, the viewer of the mine had occasion to unclose 
and enter this subterranean gasometer, for the purpose of forming 
a road near it for mining business. Upon his entrance, an inimense dis- 
charge of gas greeted him ; this was met with a strong pressure of 
fresh air, the two atmospheres buffeting with each other in aerial conflict, 
until the gas‘ gave way, and the pure air made its entrance good, together 
with the viewer. At length he completed the desired road, and built up 
a strong brick wall as a barrier to the extension of the fire-damp; then 
he retreated, and returning to the surface, relit the slender tube, which 
again emitted eight or nine feet of streaming flame by night and by 
day. Other fiery pipes might be erected and kindled in other fiery coal- 
fields. Near the scene of the Cethin explosion, at Aberdare, in Glamor- 
ganshire, a manager of a coal-pit collected and carried off fire-damp 
from a subterranean reservoir through a series of pipes to the surface; 
and when the uppermost pipe was lit, at a height of five feet from the 
ground, a flame of three yards in length burst forth. 

These instances enable us to estimate tho abundance of fire-damp; and 
others will qualify us to judge of its force. While the hewers were at 
work at Walker’s colliery on the Tyne, in 1846, a large mass of coal, 
eight feet long on one side and four feet on another, with a height of six 
feet, and of eleven tons weight, was forced violently from its natural bed 
and followed by a copious discharge of fire-damp. Two men labouring 
in an adjacent passage of the pit with safety-lamps, saw one of their lamps 
extinguished, and the other nearly covered with small fragments of coal ; 
fortunately they were able to communicate with the other miners, who 
extinguished their lamps and hastened to the bottom of the shaff, when 
they speedily signalled and were drawn up. This escape of gas rendered 
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foul forty-one thousand cubic feet of the air-ways in the mine, and placed 
that range of space in such an explosive state, that a momentary contact 
of flame would have blown up the whole mine. Another gaseous discharge 
occurred in the same pit, and not far from the same place, while the miners 
were cautiously advancing with experimental bore-holes, exploring for 
gas. Above one of these bore-holes a violent hissing w^as suddenly heard, 
like the blowing-off of steam, and immediately an outburst of fire-damp 
filled the air -ways for a length of six hundred and forty-one yards, ren- 
dering explosive an area of eighty-six thousand cubic feet. At four 
hundred yards from the point of efflux, one of the officers of the mine 
encountered the foul air ; seeing the flame of his Davy-lamp enlarge, he 
drew down the wick, but trembled to see the flame still enlarging until it 
filled the cylinder and made its wires red hot : the flame fortunately soon 
went out, and the liolder of the lamp speedily followed its example. At 
six hundred and forty-one yards from the point of efflux, four men and 
boys met the rushing gas ; they saw the lamps fill with flame, and had 
the presence of mind (and the opportunity) to immerse them in water. 
After the lapse of fifteen minutes there was no further appearance of gas, 
except near the jioiiit ol' original issue, and any one then traversing the 
mine would have pronounced it perfectly safe. 

A singular measure of the force of this subtle element was found at 
Pelton Colliery, in the great Northern coal-field, in 184.5. During the 
formation of several exploratory borings, several “ feeders ” of fire-damp 
were met with and easily dispersed by ventilation, thus rendering them in- 
nocuous. On the 22nd of April, however, whilst one of the men was fixing 
a wooden prop, he observed an unusual movement of the floor of the pit, 
and immediately afterwards an immense discharge of water occurred, to 
such an amount that in a very short time it was flowing along the passage 
at a rate of not less than six hundred gallons every minute. The most 
remarkable circumstance, however, is that this water was accompanied 
with gas : at first, indeed, only to a small amount, bo as merely to induce 
the man to retreat ; but in a few days’ time tho water decreased to about 
half its previous discharge, while the gas increased until it began to roar 
(as the miners said) and to cause a great commotion : the water bubbled 
like a boiling cauldron with the force of the escaping gas. Having 
occasion to blast some adjacent stone, the men laid down and lighted 
a fuse, at which the gas unfortunately ignited ; it burnt most furiously 
upon the surface of the water^ sometimes darting forth tongues of flame 
until the passage 'was one fiery mass, and then slowly subsiding and 
withdrawing under the brow of the stone, until it was nearly out of sight. 
Suddenly it would flash forth again with a roaring noise, and as the water 
dashed occasionally against the roof, it was expected that it would extin- 
guish the flame ; but to the surprise and alarm of the miners, the i^ited 
gas soon advanced in one solid flame full forty yards beyond the brow of 
the stone behind which it had formerly withdrawn. A council was held 
on the spot, and it was decided to attempt the extinction of the Are by the 
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concuMion of exploded gunpowder, and a favourable opportunity waa 
seized to lay a train of twelve pounds of powder with a sufficient length 
of fbse for safety. When it was fired, the concussion certainly produced 
the desired effect. This, though apparently a perilous mode of extin- 
guishing a fire, has frequently been found effectual in coal-pits. 

There has scarcely ever been a better opportunity for estimating the 
impulsive force of the gas than the one here recorded. About ten thousand 
cubic feet of air per minute was passing through^ the pit at this time, as a 
ventilating current ; yet, during the outburst of the fiame, this current was 
driven back as effectually as if a wall of masonry had been built across the 
passage, and for half a minute at a time the ventilating air would appa- 
rently stand still, baffled and beaten back, until the gas retreated to its lair. 
Still, although it retreated, it was not conquered ; it had been extinguished, 
Inife not exhausted : it was merely gathering fresh power and impulse 5 and 
in the middle of Ma}', when the water had decreased to one liundred and 
fifty gallons per minute, there recommenced what the viewer termed “ an 
inccfssant fight with the gas,” which continually incrcaFod up to the middle 
of July. Immense eruptions frequently occurred in the form of blowers; 
that is, of outbui’sts, as if from a blowing-hole. On one occasion the gas 
was ignited by way of experiment, in order to ascertain the force with 
which it was issuing ; the result was that it came forth as if under a 
pressure of sixty-seven and a half pounds weight upon each square inch 
of surface. We know that the atmosphere presses upon all things at the 
earth’s surface with a weight of fifteen pounds to the square inch, and 
most persons have seen its crushing effect exhibited by lecturers in expe- 
riments witli the air-pump ; such effects would require to be multiplied 
four and a half times in order to display the force of this gas : in philo- 
sophical phraseology, its force is that of four and a half atmospheres. 

Several incidental occurrences further demonstrated *ho astonishing 
force of the fire-damp in this mine. The miners declare that some of its 
outbursts were terrific, and that the noise they caused in their passage 
through the water was like that of small artillery. Work was urgently 
necessary near the blower, but frequently every man in its neighbourhood 
found that the air became irrespirable, and was compelled to retreat. 
Officers of the mine belonging to what is termed the “ safety staff” (that 
is, a body of subordinates having the safety of the pit under their special 
charge) perambulated this part at regular and short intervals ; and shortly 
after one of them had departed, having inspected the passages and found 
them safe for workmen, a young pitman rushed out of this very district, 
panic-struck and unable to articulate a word. So soon as he recovered 
his power of utterance, he affirmed that no man could live in that place, 
and that he would return to it no more. Scarcely had he said thus much, 
when four men hastened out after him, and declared that they had with 
difficulty saved themselves, and that their lamps had gone out. The 
safety-staff man who had before examined the place now returned to it, 
stuffing his handkerchief into his mouth to preclude the entrance of gas. 
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He had not proceeded far, before he met with an unaccountable moving 
object, which he at first feared as a token of diabolical interference ; a 
huge tub came rolling along in the darkness with A rumbling sound, and 
apparently of its own motion. On it rumbled over the rough stony floor, 
for a moment slowly, then more rapidly, always irregularly, and swaying 
a little from side to side ; at last it thuniped clattering against the wall. 
The poor safety-staff man was bewildered to such an extei^ that, what 
with his gagged mouth, tlic bad air, the thick darkness luridly illumined 
by his Dcivy-ldiiip, and the mysterious tub again ahowiiig signs of another 
rumbling revolution, he stood fixed to the spot with terror. In an other 
minute round rolled the tub again, and on it came directly to the feet of 
th. treiiibling inspector ! lie could not stir, he could not utter a word, 
and was nearly (wercome with terror, when he discerned a pair of human 
legs projecting from the tub, and a part of something like a human body 
within It ! Up came the tub, and the inspector had just power enough 
left to give it a slight kick, wlum it paused, and slowly out of its inteiior 
loseu]) a hmnan head, muffled up in a pitman’s jacket, which being 
partly removed, the Davy-lamp disclosed the familiar features of one of 
the pitmen. What, Geurdie, lad,” exclaimed the safety- staff man, 
“ what’st thou a-dom:^ with this tub? I inaist llionght I had met the 
deevil.'’ (leordie then exjdained that finding himself nearly disabled with 
tlic bad air and noxious gas which lie had inhaled in the interior, and 
having little or no strength left, he seized the tub which was lying near 
him, thiew himself on all lours, and putting liis head into the tub, began 
to roll it along the passage, to seiwe as a partial guide to the mainway 
and a kiml of Ik ad-protector from the gas. By keeping his head near the 
ground ho inhaled less gas than he would have done while erect, and by 
muffling his head in his jacket, and availing himself of the tub besides, 
he had contrived to advance zigzag so far : in fact, he owed his life to his 
icady ingenuity. Had he not met with and used the tub, he would by 
that time have required a coffin I 

Other imstances of the eruptive impulse of this gas might be adduced. 
At Ilebburn Colliery a boring was made for a depth of twenty- two feet 
in the direction of a thin seam of coal, whereupon a powerful discharge 
of gas ensued. The upper part of the bore-hole was then widened to 
admit a three-inch pipe, fitted with a safety-valve on the top, and capable 
of being loaded up to fifty-six pounds weight to the square inch. When 
the pijjo had been wedged in, and all was completed, the gas was allowed 
to enter it, and presently the valve blew off at thirty pounds pressure to 
the square inch; it continued to blow off up to the limit of forty pounds 
pressure to the square inch, when the floor itself was forced upwards by 
the gaseous presfc<ure, and an end was put to experiments. This, however, 
was a force (within its maximum) equivalent to nearly three atmospheres, 
or three times the pressure of common air. 

At another colliery on the Tyne (now closed) a very fevourable oppor- 
tunity occurred of witnessing the elasticity of the gas in comparison and 
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by measure of a column of water. In consequence of an inundation 
which nearly filled up the mine, the pressure of a column of water and of 
a column of fire-damp were brought into direct competition. Finally, 
the gas escaped through the water, rushed with great velocity up the 
shaft, tearing away in its violent course a portion of the fixed woodwork 
of the mine, encountering and overcoming the resistance of a great body 
of water which had nearly filled the shaft, bubbling up through it all, 
and sending forth a most copious and persistent gaseous stream into the 
atmo'^idicre. Its tension being measured by a column of water nineteen 
and a half fathoms in height, it was found to be very nearly equal to 
thiee and a half atmospheres : adding the resistance of the exterior 
atmosphere to this, we have four and a half atmospheres as the tension of 
the gas at the moment of issue. This, too, is not a momentary impulse, 
for the discharge was continued for several hours ; and it was calculated 
that during the whole period of dischaigc (many days) nearly thirteen 
millions of cubic feet of fire-damp escaped from this one barred-up mine. 

It is established by the above-cited cases, I think, that the natural 
condition of fire-damp in the coal is one of gi’eat elasticity. That elasticity 
can certainly be measured by four atmospheres ; and even this may not 
be its maximum. It certainly pressed, on three or four well-observed 
occasions, with a weight of sixty pounds per square inch of surface; and it 
may exert a greater pressure, or it may exert a less, on other occasions. 
Thus, I think, it is fair to infer (with the late Mr. Taylor) that these 
eruptions are indications of its natural and normal state while im- 
prisoned in the coal. If so, then, it is always urging its course through 
every minute cell of the nuneral or stone, and along the lines of the 
cleavage of coal — more particularly in the direction of natural fractures 
and dislocations of tlie strata and the seams — in its efforts to escape. 
These efforts man is continually aiding by his mining excavations ; as 
the more coal he hews down, the more hindrances to escape he removes. 
Secretly, yet in the end too surely, the now liberated gas finds its way, 
and steals out into the passages of tlie pit, hissing here, and crumbling 
the coal there ; but only breaking the silence, where human feet do not 
tread, by slight crepitations of the mineral : stealthily making its escape, 
it hides its presence by involving itself in the common air, and diffusing 
itself with the sweeping current of ventilation. 

There is, then, a continual natural drainage of gas, promoted by exca- 
vations, and adding fresh and frequent supplies to the pit; and such 
drainage will always keep the working places foul, unless they are artifi- 
cially purified. In those parts of a coal-pit where workings have been 
carried on and abandoned, the fire-damp will continue to come forth, and 
fill such places to overflowing; in fact, cause them to become natural 
gasometers charged to repletion. In the open air-ways of the mine, how- 
ever, no such accumulations will be permitted to take place ; currents of 
air will be constantly urged on to cleanse them and carry off the dangerous 
clement. StiU the efflux of fire-damp in fiery mines will always be 
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striving to overmaster tlie influx 6f atmospheric air; hence in such 
places there will be a constantly floating and fluctuating quantity of fire- 
damp ; this, however, will differ from the great issues from llowers in 
this respect, that it has already expended much of its impulsive power 
in making its escape from the solid coal, and is in a feebler and more 
languid motion in the damp, hot, steiuning galleries of the mine. It may 
be regarded as a gaseous mass which is more or less affected by the state 
of the external atmosphere ; when that is heavy and dense, this mass of 
gas will be pressed upon with a proportionate weight; and when the 
outer atmosphere is lighter, the gas will proportionately expand and make 
entrances from its sources. To this extent, a fall in the barometer will 
give ffeedom to fire-damp, and a considerable faU should (and indeed in 
the Northern mines generally docs) awaken the vigilance of the managers 
of ventilation. 

Many pages of the Reports of Parliamentary Committees of older and 
more recent date bear evidence of the numerous inquiries which have 
been instituted into the causes and circumstances of explosions in coal- 
mines. Conflicting testimony has been given on nearly every occasion ; 
and nothing is more confounding to the uninitiated reader of these ponderous 
Blue-books than the vagueness, the contradiction, and the final inde- 
cision of the whole inquiry. One of the most prominent general recom- 
mendations has been increased ventilation ; and a good and necessary 
recommendation it is for many coal-mining districts, although least 
applicable to the best pits of the Tyne and the Wear. But no witness has 
ever (so far as I have read) taken up the subject of fire-damp as it is 
treated above, and carried out his thoughts in the direction of what is 
really attainable, and what may be unattainable by such ventilation as 
can be devised. The gist of the whole subject may be popularly put 
forward in a few sentences founded upon the foregoing fiicts and 
inferences. 

The most regular, manageable, and commonly approved system of 
ventilation is that which is known as the Furnace system, and which is 
carried to its full power in the largest and best-conducted pits on the 
Tyne, the Wear, and the Tees. Its details would be somewhat technical, 
but its motive principle is a large furnace situated near the bottom of one 
of two shafts, and which, when in full fiery action, rarefies the air of each 
shaft, producing a draught in it like that of a common chimney, and 
thereby causing a “ pull ” in the passages of the pit, while the pure air 
rushing down the other and unheated shaft, obeys and follows. Numer- 
ous mechanical arrangements are in use to compel the air current to visit 
every part of the pit, and these have been reduced to a complete and 
satisfactory system. By employing double fiimaces, or three or four 
furnaces, and laying out the air-currents correspondingly, a double, or 
treble, or quadrupled amount of ventilation can be produced. Thus, in the 
great Hetton pits in Durham, whence the chief portion of our fancied 
« Wallsend coal ” now comes, a very powerful and elaborate arrangement 
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of ventilating currents is formed, and one hundred thousand cubic feet of 
air can be sent down into the mine every minute : from records extend- 
ing over some time, the actual quantity of air has varied from seventy 
thousand to eighty and ninety thousand cubic feet. This may be taken 
as the maximum of the furnace plan, and it is doubtful if any greater 
ventilation can be continually caused by it. From this maximum down to 
a moderate number of cubic feet, the ventilating currents of the Durham 
pits descend. At the maximum power, however, there is liability to 
waste, and there are difficulties incident to the plan. 

Now it is quite possible to sweep out by such an amount of air the 
ordinary floating and fluctuating mass of diffused fire-damp to which T 
have just adverted; but a very different and difficult question follows 
upon this, viz., will such a sweeping of the mine suffice for absolute 
safety ? It can only be advanced in reply that while the ventilation 
masters the exudations of gas the mine will be safe, and that when the 
reverse is the case the mine will be unsafe. The question is then reduced 
to a comparison of forces. On the one side we have gas with an elastic 
power of three or sometimes (if not always) four atmospheres. On the 
other side we liave a ventilating power which cannot be brought into 
competition with the gas at its full tension. Without entering into calcu- 
lations to demonstrate by how much the ventilating current is weaker 
than this gaseous tension, let it suffice to say that it will be found to be at 
its best many times weaker ; while at its worst, or anything approaching to 
its worst, it is so much weaker, that the gas will, as it were, contend with 
and overpower the air-current, as a strong man would a languid invalid. 
I am afraid that no improvement of the Furnace system will ever reverse 
the conditions of the conflict. Mechanical ventilation will bring into action 
more power, but, as it is considered by the Northern viewers, not so 
manageable and orderly a power as the common furnace. We can have a 
coal-pit swept out by ventilating “ fans ” as with a broom, and there are 
those who strongly urge their adoption ; yet they have not always proved 
successful, and, whether justly or not, they are not fevourably regarded by 
the old and experienced viewers. One conclusion must be arrived at — 
and after the phenomena instanced cannot be resisted ; — it is this, that no 
ventilation yet devised (or rather adopted) has succeeded in always 
counteracting and ad€qtiately diluting the greater issues of fire-damp. 
Explosions have happened of late years in what are considered well- 
ventilated mines, as indeed at Cethin recently ; and rigid inquiry and 
close and long scrutiny frequently fail to detect their causes. I think, 
however, a sudden and violent discharge of new and undiluted gas may 
have been the true cause of apparently unaccountable calamities. 

Is ventilation, then, of no use 7 Quite the reverse s it is of great use ; 
and, if regarded as a partial preventive of explosions, cannot be too 
earnestly recommended ; but if proposed as an effectual remedy, it must 
be urged that it has failed on many occasions, and that signally. Doubtless, 
if a good plan of ventilation were universally adopted, we should have fewer 
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explosions : if the Durham system were generally carried out, we should 
have far fewer explosions ; but neither that, nor any other known system, 
has succeeded in preventing them altogether. Patent plans are numerouff 
and various projects are vaunted, but the really experienced and practical 
viewers see their several defects and wealc points at once, and decline 
to adopt them. This may arise from obstinacy, prejudice, and blindness, 
as the several inventors loudly proclaim ; but the parties thus charged 
ask, who is likely to be best informed and most interested in these 
matters ? 

Is ihere no complete remedy, then? Can nothing more be done ? One 
thing, and one thing most important can be done, and that is to enforce 
the extensive and general employment of safety-lamps. The men who 
have escaped, in many cases have escaped by the period of immunity 
afforded them by having safety-lamps : witlumt these, they would have 
been suddenly left in utter darkness, or -with unprotected candles they 
would have been { owing to certain explosion) in eternity. There is no good 
and sufficient excuse for not using safety-lamps in every liery mine in the 
kingdom, and there does not appear to be any insuperable impediment to 
the rendering such 11*^0 of them obligatory. Every excuse has been shown, 
or can be sliotyn, to bo unsound, and every objection ultimatel}'' untenable. 
The Davy -lamp gives, it is true, but little light, but reflectors will 
increase that light ; there is some trouble in cleaning and caring for these 
lampM every day, but it is as nothing to the benefit conferred by them. There 
is some expense attending their purchase and employment, but it is trifling 
compared with the damage done by an explosion : the expense of lighting 
a mine where tl)ore are one liundred and eighty hewers, by means of the 
Davy-lamp in every part, has been estimated by a competent calculator 
to be less in the aggregate than by the customary mixed method of candles, 
oil-lamps, and Davy-lamps. It has also been shown, by calculation, 
that the cost of lighting a whole mine with Davy-lamps will not amount 
to quite one penny per ton of coal raised. With these facts before us, the 
saving of one penny per ton of coal is a most unjustifiable and base 
economy in comparison with the value of human life. 

In connection with this topic arises another — the absolute safety of the 
Davy-lamp. This has been much discussed and disputed. The viewers 
of the Northern coal-mines in general, and as a body, are satisfied with the 
simple Davy-lamp. Those who are dissatisfied with it, have only to 
employ Stephenson’s, or Mueselcr’s, or Mackworth’s, or any one of the 
six or eight improved lamps which they may prefer : in one or other of 
these can bo found a very near approach to absolute safety. The Davy 
is the cheapest, the lightest to carry, and the simplest ; the others cost more, 
weigh heaiucr, and arc more complex. Consider the case how we will, we 
must express a long-matured opinion that there will bo no great and 
regular diminution of explosions, until safety-lamps are obligatory, and 
until inspectors are empowered to enforce this obligation by penalties, and 
bold enough to levy them in every case of non-compliance. 
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A word or two on the Government system of inspection of coal-mines. 
There are twelve inspectors, six of whom have a good deal of work, and 
three or four of whom have a gi*eat deal too much, and cannot efficiently 
perform it. There are nearly three thousand collieries to inspect in tlie 
United Kingdom, and these have all to be visited periodically ; but when 
an inspector has (as in one district) more than three hundred collieries on 
his list, what can be expected of him ? Another gentleman is apparently 
re.sponsib]e Ibr the supervision of more than four hundred collieries (in 
South Staffordshire), while,* singularly enough, some gentlemen seem 
to be responsible for comparatively few. On the whole, however, 
weighing their difficulties against their opportunities and actual powers, 
it is undeniable that the inspectors, as a body, have done some- 
thing; that they have failed to secure anything approaching to ex- 
emption from accident, is equally undeniable; and that they may 
be more effectively empowered to obtain compliance with tlieir opinions, 
is well known. The system of inspection is but in its early stage, 
and therefore must not be judged too severely ; the inspectors are not 
ubiquitous, and it will be evident, from what has been explained of 
fire-damp, that a pit may be safe one hour and explosive the next. In- 
spection, then, will not, simply as inspection, abolish accidents ; but it may 
abolish evil and inefficient management, and may accomplish much and 
increasing good : especially if some palpable defects are remedied. Capital 
amounting fo thirteen millions sterling is invested in the great Northern 
coal-field alone ; and surely where so much money has been sunk, we may 
reasonably expect a little more to be invested in perfecting arrange- 
ments for the safety of the njiners. 

Fire-damp is as a thief in the night, rendering necessary all the 
cumbrous and costly apparatus of ventilation and inspection; but this 
thief has an accomplice who follows him whenever he has made good 
his entrance, and the accomplice is the most dangerous and murderous Oi 
the two ; though the miners may escape the first, they rarely elude the 
second. This accomplice is commonly known as Choke-damp, or after- 
damp — and commonly fills the mine instantly after an explosion of fire- 
damp. The first damp bums, the after-damp stifles: a pitman may 
possibly escape the first with a singe or a scald, but the second stops his 
breath without disfiguring him, and he sinks down calmly and sleeps 
the sleep of death. With a melancholy curiosity, it has been observed 
that the victim of after-damp seems to pass away painlessly and almost 
unconsciously. The writer of this article has looked at the dead bodies of 
a little company of pitmen who ivere overcome with choke-damp, and 
never saw calmer expressions on any coimtenance. Probably most of the 
Hartley miners were thus suil'ocatcd; their attitudes when discovered 
indicating very plainly the mode of death. In the Northern district, 
one man who perished by after- damp some years ago was found with his 
arm uplifted and his pick in his hand, arrested doubtless in the very act 
of hewing. At Ccthin, too, last month, one unhappy pitman was stifled 
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while in the very act of convoying a piece of his bread to his mouth ; and 
another while his hand was in a small box of provisions, and as if at the 
moment in which he had grasped a portion of bread to add to the cheese 
found between his lips. On the breast of a third man his little dog was 
found sitting, the poor animal having crawled to his beloved master in the 
moment of death, and yielded its life to the same subtle poison. Choke- 
damp appears to si'izc softly upon the springs of vital action, and to do its 
deadly mischief in a second or two. Some singular effects, however, 
suggest the idea that in many of the cases attributed to choke-danjp, 
death may really be the effect of the sudden concussion i)roduced by the 
first or second explosion of fire-damp. 

If men can be dragged ijito tlie pure nir before they inhale too much 
choke-damp, thry may be revived ; therefore, the means and materifils for 
reviving them should always be near at hand. It is the prospect of res- 
cuing the half- suffocated men which prompts their fellow-labourers to 
descend and cautiously e xplore* an exploded pit, and it is in such cases 
that the extraordinary and admirable licroisrn among the miners is 
evinced. I have knowm some few instances of this kind of impulse which 
cxalL our common humanity. I know the names of these heroes of sub- 
terranean life, and tlie circumstances arc indisputable. One man volun- 
teered for a forlorn hope when a mine had exploded : the w’hole assem- 
blage at the surface considered it certain death to descend,. and he alone 
had the cournge to make the attempt. lie was lowered, and the general 
opinion was that he must be lost : lor nearly twenty minutes his late waa 
doubtful : it would not have been doubtful, but that anotber followed him 
and brought birn up to the free air in a state of unconsciousness. Happily 
he was restored : and tluit man afterwards descended and rescued three 
colliers. In another case, two men groped their way into a passage full 
of chokc-dauip, stuffing handkerchiefs into their mouths, and advancing 
crab-Jike so as to k('ep their faces nearest to the entrance, and they 
succeeded in dragging forth three or four men and lads who were on the 
very verge of suffocation. 

Such instances of self-devotion arc numerous in the annals of the pit; 
and they at least deserve to be publicly recorded. The Civic crown of 
the Romans would have descended on not a few shaggy heads of pit- 
men; and these noble impulses prompt us to cast over the vices and faults 
of the whole mass the mautle of that charity which covercth a multi- 
tude of sins. 



Walking up and down tlic platform of a small junction railway station in 
the Noi til of England ono autuiimal evening, in the year of grace 18 — , 
was a gentleman, bearded and mou&taclied, in the days when beards and 
inoustaelies were inoie unusual distinctions than they aie at present, 
lie was a good-looking man, slightly built, and not aliove the average 
height, -with a pale complexion, a pair of brilliant, restless blue-black eyes, 
and a large cigar set well between his teeth. There was an indolence and 
dclibeiation in his movements and speech, that contradicted the im- 
pression conveyed by eyes which never seemed still or sleepy ; altogether 
he gave the idea of an energetic and iiri table temperament, held well in 
hand by the owner, who might be a idiilosopher by force of will, but never 
by bent of nature. 

To the left a short auxiliary tiaiii was waiting to convey passengers 
from the south directly into the more secluded districts, its contiguity 
betrayed by the puffing of the engine. A hard-headed, intelligent-look- 
ing station-master came at intciwaL horn within, on the look-out for the 
expected train. 

“ lias anything happened to the express, station-master? it’s twenty 
minutes late.” 

“ I’m sure I don’t know, sir ; I dare say she’s on her road, but I’ll see.” 
lie retired, and after woiking the telegraph wires, returned. No, sir, 
she’s all right ; the night’s dark, and a bit soft and thick, but she’ll be 
here in five minutes, or leas.” 

“ Did you ever see a railway accident, station-master ? ” 

“ I’ve seen a man killed on the trains ; but I’ve never seen a regular 
smash, nor I don’t want to, least of all on our line, and near my station; 
it might be as much as my place W'as worth.” 

“ Woisc luck for the poor fellows where it does happen.” 

“ Yes, sir.” j! pause. “ A chap that came this way did tell me that 
it was all as good os settled beforehand, and that therc’d be so many 
accidents, and so many people killed by ’em every year, keep wliat look- 
out we might.” 

“ And do you tliink that is so ?” 

“ It may be, sir, and it may not. Providence, my wife says, is one 
thing, and luck’s another. I expect things depend a good deal on the 
state of the tram lines, and the wages the men get ; but if there are to be 
mishaps, we mostly try to keep them from our beat, and shove them on to 
others. If they must come, we must look to Providence and ourselves to 
sec they don’t come over nigh.” 
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“Exactly; charity begins at home with you canny north-countiy 
fellows.” 

“ It do sound selfish, sir; but IVe a wife and four children, and I must 
live : — but the north train’s due, sir.” 

Just then a whistle sounded, and then another in the opposite direction. 

“ They are both coming at once, I think.” And so in effect they did, 
but the south one won by a minute. Only one passenger alighted ; a tall 
and, so far as the undulating mass of rich drapery might leare one to a 
guess, a young, elegant, and wealthy woman. ITcr face was covered with 
a prcvokingly thick veil, which allowed nothing but fine eyes to be disco- 
vered. Tlie genth'man — whose name wc may as well mention was 
MoiTice G Wynne — had his admiration, not to speak of his curiosity, 
excited. To have descended her.* argued tJiat th" unknown was about to 
proceed by Una little side branch, out of the world ; where slio would 
possibly, nay, probably, die of ennui — since it is now set forth that not 
old age, but ennui, is the r(‘al disease of Avhieli women die. So while the 
station-master was busying himself in the due exercise of his functien.s, 
as regarded guards and luggage, Morrico closfdy watched the lady, and 
kc'iil as near to her .‘us he found piacticable. Suddenly she walked to the 
station-master, taj)])cd him on the shoulder, and said, in a tone that was 
melodious certainly, but amazingly sharp and clear, “ Don’t trouble your- 
self; I have no luggage.” That voice Morrice recognized as being 
strangely familiar to his ears : but how came it to be owned by a 
mysterious woman, who descended at ten o’clock of the night without 
luggage, and was going nobody knew where? Just then the second 
uhistle was repeated. The first-arrived ti'ain was set in motion. 

“ Cross directly, sir ; here’s the express for the south.” 

“ ]5ut the lady ? ” said Morrice, incoherently. 

“ She’s no luggage ; and the train won’t wait.” 

“ Mercenary wretch ; he values people according to their luggage,” 
thought G Wynne, as, with one prolonged glance, wdiich was, however, 
quite unequal to penetrating the veil, he leisurely crossed the line, and 
c nsconced himself in a snug coupe, leaving his belongings, after the man- 
ner of first-class people, to be attended to by the serv^ants of the company, 
rieference here is, of course, only made to first-class male passengers ; the 
officials complain tliat the reverse system is practised in excess by the 
opposite sex. 

“ If that is not Adelaide Dalzell, I’ll never trust my eyes and ears 
again,” he exclaimed ; and he endeavoured, by pushing himself half out 
of the window, to take more observations. By the dim lights of the 
station, he could just discern her taking her place in the branch train 
which was waiting. “ I’m right,” he soliloquized ; “ I’d lay a pony 
to a diilling : but what is she doing here ? No luggage, no com- 
pany — going into the wilderness 1 ” And he threw himself back among 
the cushions, and being alone, and not having the fear of a certain clause 
before bis eyes, be proceeded to light a full-sized and full-flavoured 
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Manilla cigar, which he preferred, rightly or wrongly, to ITavannah 
tobacco : and here, I may remark, that the former kind is thought to dis- 
pose to somnolence ; and sleepy cigars, like sleepy womep, have a special 
attraction for some men of a veiy vif composition. 

Mcanwliile, the shorter train accomplished about fourteen miles in the 
leisurely manner which distinguishes all movements on branch lines, and 
came to a final halt. Mrs. Dalzell again alighted, and in the same tone 
and manner made known her requirements to the man in authority. ** I 
wish to be driven to ,” naming a little hamlet about five miles dis- 

tant. An emaciated mare was harnessed to an ancient, rickety- looking 
vehicle, of the kind once known as shandrydan. Into this sho was 
assisted ; a call for Job Mayfield was followed by the appearance of an 
old man, iheumatic indeed, and much peifumed with strong waters, but 
apparently equal to the occasion, for he took his place beside his passenger, 
and the oddly matched couple set fordi into the darkness. There was very 
little conversation; not, however, owing to any fault of Job’s. 

“ You’ll be going to one foieign madam? ” he inquired respectfully; 
but only received a brief nionohyllable of assent by way of reply. Down 
hill and up hill they rocked and jolted; the mare always taking a preli- 
minary lost at the foot of each ascent, and insisting on a similar indul- 
gence at the summit. 

“ She Jo ycat over much for her work sure/y : she’s full o’beans, full 
o’beans, that’s where it is,” said Job, audaciously ; but his pleasantry 
brought foith no icsponse, and thenceforward they progressed in silence. 

Fuither colloquy, whether of the nature of insidious interrogation 
that should defy evasion, or of preposterous assertions which must 
invite contiadiction, was simply impossible in the face of a resolute 
silence. If any such project was entertained by Job, the words which 
should have expressed it were frozen on his lips: and thus morally 
secured against outward disturbing infiuenccs, Mrs. Dalzell was at liberty 
to indulge in her own thoughts, pleasant or not, as the case might be. 

Five miles farther, through the clouds of white mist which aie rising 
fast — five miles more, through the golden light of the hunter’s moon — 
five miles more, over moor and fell, into the heart of the wildest of our 
northern dales, there stands a little rustic cottage, where all the doors are 
latched, and everything is audible from one room to the other ; where the 
roofs are all low, and the chimnies are all wide ; where slate and coals are 
equally unknown, and the roof is of thatch, and the fire of turf. In one 
room, reading by the light of an oil-lamp, there sat an old lady of some- 
what foreign aspect, with a clear olive complexion, quick black eyes, as 
yet undimmed by age, very distinctly marked dark brows, and that square, 
compact, resolute jaw, and thin red lip, possessed by so many of our fair 
countrywomen on the other side of the water. Time, dealing less 
leniently in other respects, had thickly sprinkled her hair with white ; but 
little of it was visible : it was almost covered by a large cambric hand- 
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Icercliief, hung with rich old lace, now discoloured hy age, worn in the 
fashion of a cap, and tied securely beneath the chin. A bonbonni^re full 
of sweetmeats and a cup of chocolate stood on a table beside her, and 
from time to time the old lady refreshed herself with these condiments. 

How this rather singular and old-world looking personage came to be 
there can only be suggested, not accounted for, by stating who and what 
she was. Her maiden name was one once held in esteem by the French 
nation ; and some fifty years ago her father had been a gay-hearted, open- 
handed French gentleman, in the days when a gay heart and an open 
hand were more the fashion than at the present moment. He mamed 
while still young, and according to arrangements made by the guardians 
oa both bides, a very ardent-tempered Milesian, moderately provided with 
doAver, and not without pretenaionn to beauty. Monsieur Avas iu politics a 
sentimental republican, while madame was a divine-right royalist; his 
religion also was, strictly speaking, that of a Pagan, and not one of the 
moat exalted of Pagans, while she was a very devoted Catholic; from which 
diversities had flowed some discord in the household and a little unhappi- 
ness : though of this last less than might have been reasonably predicted, 
owing, principally, to the easy temper of tlie gentleman. Their child 
(they had only one little girl) was brouglit up subject lo these conflicting 
influences, and was old enough when her mother died not only to feel the 
efiVeta, but to remember the mode in which they operated, and the kind of 
argument by wliich each was supported. After that event monsieur retained 
the education of his daughter entirely in his own hands, aided by such 
advantages as the frequent society of his intimates could give ; if, indeed, 
this could be reckoned as an advantage. The men who had the entree of 
his house comprised all sorts of patriots from all sorts of countries, many 
of them distinguished as much by pure and exalted sentiments as by an 
utter absence of common sense : at least one brace of priests whose words 
and deeds had not tended to make them in good odour w^ith their spiritual 
authorities, or particularly anxious to invito inspection of their course of 
life ; a selection of jihiloboidiers and professors of brilliant capabilities, but 
of eccentric habits of thought and faith ; and two or three Jesuits, who, 
unless they w'cre much belied, were worthy of being ranked among the 
most skilful of their order, in that they intrigued much, spoke little, and 
never committed themselves in writing. A few old ladies of the ancicn 
regime in creed, manner, and morals, had been used to accord a frank 
welcome to monsieur, sinking the point of his objectionable politics in 
favour of his better birth, fine person, and unquestionable breeding, and 
they were good enough to extend that kindness to his daughter. The 
result of this strangely compounded education was to produce a character 
which, indeed, sin and originality had studded as profusely and effectively 
as poppies spot cornfields. After a life wdiich, if variety of sojourn, scene, 
and society, and a wide experience in intrigue, anxiety, and pleasure 
could be the gauge of its length, father and daughter would have attained 
^0 twice their real age, the marriage of the latter was arranged and car- 
VOL. V.— NO. 28. 22. 
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ried into effect. It was little more than a nominal one, and was followed 
in three months by an amicable separation. Within five years the wife 
was a widow, and once jnore became the companion of her father through a 
lengthened course of wanderings ; until death broke the tic between them : 
and the light-heaited French gentleman died almost as gaily and uncon- 
cernedly as he had lived. It never could be surmised what motive 
induced- a Bohemian and cosmopolitan by inheritance, nature, and educa- 
tion, like Madame la Farguc, to select the hamlet of , in the heart of 

one of the most secluded and romantic regions of Northern England as her 
final place of abode ; but so it was. She made herself proprietor of a 
coltage and a few siiiiounding acres of land, consisting of garden, planta- 
tion, and a small meadow ; and this little property was farmed on a scale 
limited to its proportions. The whole manage was presided over by an 
ancient English serving-man and a middle-aged Frenchwoman. These 
two potentates declared war and proclaimed peace with each other, made 
treaties, broke them, and renewed feuds as other sovereigns do, and in 
that and all other rchpects acted much as they pleased. Madame adhered 
to her French habits, and, provided she had her chocolate in the morning, 
and her fruit and flowei-s at the second dejeuner^ meddled little with their 
proceedings. She seldom went Inyond the limits of lier garden; on the 
rare occasions that she exceeded that boundary it was to i)ay ceremonial 
visits to the only other two piopiietors of which the village eould boast. 
At such times madam c wore neither bonnet nor cap, but a head-dress 
similar in appearance to, though richer in texture than, the one which has 
been described; her face was duly protected against the siui’s lays by a 
large red umbrella, and she was preceded either by her old man, or maid 
Babette : thus the perlbrinance of this duty was invested with a certain 
stateliness and grandeur in the eyes of the few rustics who beheld the 
procession. Madame had been brought up in the Catholic faith, and had 
at one period bid fair to have become an ai dent devotee ; but her father’s 
precepts and example somewhat turned the edge of this sentiment, and 
little of it remained ; so far as appearances went. “ I have believed : let 
that be sufficient,” she had replied, when reproached for attending 
neither church nor chapel ; and slie made that act of faith do duty for the 
rest of her life. 

But if her practice was lax, her theory was strict; and in politics, 
major and minor, by which is to be understood those of the world and 
those of domestic life, slie was an enlightened and philosophical despot. 
A rapid and insatiable reader, her studies were not, indeed, what might 
have been prescribed as conducive to a correct mode of thought ; they 
were mostly classical, not, however, excluding the works of French 
authors of note, both ancient and modern. These branches of literature 
were often by no means fit for the perusal of lesjeunes JilleSj as madame 
was candid enough to confess : nor of young boys either, she might have 
added with at least equal truth. 

“ Ca n$ me dh'ange pae les ideeSj’* was her reply, when some remark 
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of the kind was made to her ; “ qiCest ce qtte ga me fait ? " and she read on, 
sipping her chocolate and laughing to herself. She gave alms, too, out of 
her little means to the poor, with a munificence and catholicity of spirit 
which won the hearts of these misguided beings, as yet without experienoii 
of tracts, missions, and clothing-clubs. But she never went to mass 
(performed, it is true, about eighteen miles away), nether did she ever 
a])pear at church ; seeing this, the clergyman essayed to <*convert her, 
but gave up the attempt almost immediately. 

“If you are planning to convert me,” said the sharp-witted old lady, 
as the first theological shot was fired, “I will send for my director, 
though he lives at an enormous distance, and it will cause much expense 
an l trouble j but he will certainly not fail to come." And this threat was 
sufficient. When in the worid a creed dies, a philosophy rises on its 
rnins, and when a i'aith peri''heH it leaves a phantom shadow of its former 
self t(.) haunt the grave. 

8o madame had her i)hiloM>phy and her phantom, and by their aid and 
light she regulated her life and ways. 

Twenty years liad not dulled senses naturally acute. For an hour past 
the eonvoyanco we have described had been on the road, and now began 
to send out of tlie distance sounds of its approach; but long before it 
actually stopped before the liouse, madame was at the door, flanked by her 
two retainers. There was much exclamation and embracing. 

“ Dear aunt ! ” 

“My niece, Adelaide, 7na belle des belles 

And the old lady saluted her rapidly on both cheeks, held her away 
to examine her tlio'bettcr, and repeated the former ceremony once, twice, 
thrice. 

The agitation of arrival and welcome began to sub.side. 

“ I will command an omelette and some wine, my niece. Meanwhile 
to what fortunate circumstance am I indebted for your charming society ? ” 

But at this harmless question Mrs. Dalzell’s violet-coloured eyes 
flashed fire, and then seemed much disposed to bhower down the sort of rain 
which follows a summer storm. 

“ The idea had come to her,” she said ; “ a freak, a fancy. Marmaduke 
was in London, and did not busy himself about her.” Here the well-cut 
nostril dilated, and the crimson lips quivered. “And — and we will talk 
about semething else, dear aunt.” 

Here the supper arrived, of all moments the most opportune; that 
being despatched, the conversation, at first lively, languished decidedly, 
and Adelaide, under pretence of resting, closed her eyes and began to 
analyse her own sensations. And what were they? A mixture of 
surprise and disappointment. But why ? For this reason : she had, she 
knew, taken what is, Ibr any woman, a very decisive and daring step. 
She had left her husband’s house without his permission, or even hia 
knowledge; — that was the truth of the matter; and having cast the die, 
and testified, in so far as actions can testify, her readiness to abide the 
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result, elie was surprised and a little disappointed to find that she felt 
much the same. She had vaguely expected, that in the very nature of the 
action, its accomplislimcnt would have superinduced within her the emo- 
tions proper to saints, martyrs, and heroines ; and none such had come : 
she seemed to herself neither better nor worse than the day before. This 
feeling we have almost all of us experienced. We marry a wife, or we 
bury one ; we enter a profession, or come into a fortune, or we register 
some vow before God and man : thesis things are regarded by us as 
crises — turning-points of our life, and we make many plans hinging on 
the change which "we suppose they will effect in us. But the sun shines 
on us next day, and we feel much as we did before : our sins and our 
sorrows are still on us; neither arc our wishes or our dispositions 
miraculously altered, except in rare and exceptional cases. We have 
looked on these events as baptisms for good or evil, and regeneration has 
not come, nor have we heard the still, small voice of condemnation. It is 
only later that we begin to understand how consequences come slowly, but 
come surely ; that the tree which we plant shall bear the fruit we must 
eat, and the children we beget must also abide with us. It is the same 
in the invisible world of thought. We entertain many a vindictive, or 
unscrupulous, or cowardly project, and fancy we are no worse, because 
we preserve a human aspect and love those who love us. If every time 
we lay down with wicked thoughts, wc rose up with horns, hoof, and 
tail ! Ah me 1 how long would the wife of our bosom be able to endure 
the sight of us ? 

While api^ai'Cntly employed in cutting open the leaves of a new book, 
the keen eyes of the elderly lady scrutinized rapidly and frequently the 
disturbed and beautiful face opposite to lier. “ Forced fruit ahvays lacks 
fiavour,” said madame to herself ; “in due time I will confess her.” And 
the confession was made, and effectively made too; ♦hough there was 
about it a flavour of impenitence more apparent than real. But this 
is anticipating. 

The glow of the fire, and the whistling and moaning of the shut-out 
wind, began to arouse vague sensations of regret and discomfort. Sur- 
rounding warmth and comfort gave edge to mental pain, and Adelaide 
began to have that sort of feeling which our brilliant neighbours call 
pitie de soi-memey and to think that it would be a relief to unburden 
her mind. For some time she successfully resisted this inward prompt- 
ing, and pleading fatigue, said her adieu for the night, and vanished. But 
when she had shut herself off into her pleasant little room, with its 
latched door and white hangings and bachelor aspect, the sensation of 
miserable loneliness became unendurable. Marmadukc was already 
avenged, though he knew it not. She began what ladies call “ doing 
their hair,” by which is to be understood not that partial and frag- 
mentary attention to the portion which is appropriated as covering to 
the intellectual regions, but letting down like a shower the entire length, 
\veight, and glory of her hair; and arming herself with the requisite 
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implement, she commenced a vigorous discipline. But the white arms were 
unused to such manual labour; for the owner of them, belonging to the 
upper ten thousand, had of late led that life of ardent listlc&snesa which 
has in all ages been the most fruitful soil for the operations of the enemy. 
Presently the arms relaxed, and Adelaide subsided into a wieker-chair, 
and gazed dreamily into the fire. Vacuo pectore regnat amor. While she 
sat thus wrapped in a white covering, flecked, barred, and nearly covered 
to her very knees with long hair black as wing of raven, the door opened 
gently, and madame entered. 

My niece, I have brought you some negus ; ’’ and she presented 
Adelaide with a glass of that beverage, made, as women say they prefer to 
have it made, very hot, very sweet, and very weak. Solitary continement 
even for a few minutes has boen known to have had a good cifect on 
naughty children, and Adelaide seemed more moved by this little act of 
kindness than the greatness of the service ri quired, for she sprang up and 
tln ew her arms round madanic’s neck, lefusiug to quit that position, as if 
it were a relief to do something, or be near some one. 

“ Dear aunt, I fear I must have appeared unaccountably rude and 
stupid in some of my replies to you to-night I 

“ Never, Adelaide,” returned the old lady, promptly ; “ when the heart 
is full, and the judgment perplexed, the senses are often dull, and the tongue 
slow; but old age can make allowances where youth might be at fault. 
Exjicricnce in sufFeriiig should teach the old somewhat, Adelaide.” 

It would be diflicult to say what suffering of this special description had 
at any time befallen madame, but the sentiment was a consoling one. She 
sat down cosily in a vacant chair, and her niece rested at her feet with 
the comfortable sensation that madame knew her heart was full, and her 
mind perplexed. Toute femme veut kre devinee : the confession was well 
begun. What a relief 1 

“Marmaduke does not, and will not, know that I am here, dear 
aunt.” 

Now Marmaduke was not so ignorant as she supposed. Nevertheless, 
in making this statement, Adelaide spoke the ti’uth as far as she knew it: 
and wc don’t always do that even by accident. 

“Ah, my niece, but he will know shortly.” 

“ You will not betray me, aunt? I had thought I was safe wdth you.” 

“ Assuredly, he will know only when you write to him — as you will ia 
two or three days — to tell him that you are about to return, and that he is 
to come and bring you back.” 

“ If you knew all ! ” 

“ I divine most, my child : you would not have left your husband 
without the most serious reason, and due consideration.” 

“ I did consider” (she had considered for half-an-hour). “ I had a serious 
reason : the strongest reason woman could have,” said poor Adelaide, trying 
to fortify herself by thinking on her wrongs ; which just then, being more 
troubled than she wished to admit, she was unable to advance in a sufficiently 
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imposing and formidable shape. Like a wise woman, madame had not 
arraigned her penitent as a criminal, nor laid a finger on her amour propre ; 
she had assumed at once the iniquity of the other ofiTender, and seemed to 
be rather asking for explanation of the offence, than justification for the 
severity of the punishment. The tears were welling in Adelaide’s eyes, as 
her unsteady gaze into the fire and frequent gulps betrayed. “ The wound 
is recent, “ thought madame ; ” we must probe it before it has time to close.’* 
“ Give me the history of the three last days," she said ; and Adelaide, 
grateful for the aid, responded, woman- like, to the spirit, rather than to the 
strict letter of the query. 

“ I’lie day before yesterday, Marmaduke came home in a violent hurry, 
saying that he had to go down to his lawyers on business, about seven or 
eight miles out of town, and should stay the night there. He ordered his 
servant to pack his valise, lamenting all the time that he was obliged to 
leave me, and I — I believed him : he had never during the short 
space of our married life told me, so far as I know, the shadow of an 
untruth." 

“ It is without doubt an evil to possess a too excellent character. It 
goes for something perhaps in a servant ; hut in ordinary life we rejoice 
over the lost sheep and the prodigal son, Avhile we arc astonished and pro- 
voked at the failure of the good,” observed madame, with a sarcasm which 
raised, as she intended to do, a reactionary sentiment in Adelaide’s breast. 

For the moment Mrs. Dalzell found herself almost wishing to take her 
husband’s part. Women (let ns gratefully confess it) will on occasions 
abuse the man they love best, but at the dimmest prospect of obtaining a 
. convert from among their hearor.s, they shrink aghast at their success. 
She hurriedly resumed, — 1 am not often alone, you know, so feeling time 
hang heavily, I drove to St. John’s Wood to call on Mrs. Carruthers 
Well, aunt, the cabman was either intoxicated, or he could not have 
known the neighbourhood, for he drove me from one place to the other 
in a very reckless way ; when I remonstrated he became exceedingly 
insolent, and I felt quite alarmed.” 

It is not with you as with us, my niece. Your demoiselles are all 
courage, and your married women are all timidity. In England, when a 
young girl marries she loses her individuality ; in France, on the con- 
trary, it is not until then that we gain it. But continue. So you had fear : 
the cabman was not complaisant — mutinous, in fact? I, too, have had 
controversies with these people : they were frightful. What one gains in 
economy, one loses in time and pleasure.” 

“ At last, aunt, I ordered him to stop, saying that I should get out. 
This at first he refused to do ; but as I persisted in it, he condescended to 
obey. I alighted, and asked him his fare, which, according to his account, 
was simply enormous. I took his ticket — I had often heard Marmaduke 
say that was the way to do — and placing a sovereign in the man’s hand, 
I told him, that though that was less than the sum he demanded, it was, 
I knew, far more than he had any right to, and that he was to give me 
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the proper change. I had, I suppose, overrated the power of the ticket, 
for he only took the money, and drove off as quickly as possible, leaving 
me standing in the middle of the road, feeling rather foolish and very 
indigr^nt.” 

“ Blit you had the ticket, my child?” 

“ Yes ; but I lost it somehow : and, in any case, I should not have 
appeared against the man in a police-court. There I was, utterly lost, 

I had not the slightest idea in what part of the neighbourhood I was, and 
felt much as I used to do when, as a child, with bandaged eyes, I was 
turned round and round for a dozen times at blind-mariV buff. However, 
not wishing to attract observation, T walked on, trusting that I might, in 
f ..V of tho^e jirdly shady waJk'«, meet some nursemaid, of whom I might 
inrpiiro my road. T enooun^i /(‘d only one, aci'omiianied by a soldier, of 
course, and a foolish fit of shyness prevented me accosting her. So 
I pa-'St'vl on, lost sight of them in a turn of the road, and not beholding any 
other living })eing tar or near, I determined that 1 would enter one of the 
out er doors, and ask for tlie requisite directions at some of the villas. I dare- 
say, aunt, you will call me very hite ; but I passed a dozen before I could 
feummoii uj) courage to make tlie essay. At last, perceiving one standing 
half open, 1 'valked in. advanced along some grounds prettily laid out with 
clumijs of shrubs, and trees, in the midst of which stood a white, low- 
built house, not much unlike those I have seen in pictures as belonging to 
Iiiflian planters. It was surounded by a wide verandah, supported by 
jilllars, round which were twined roses, jessamine, and creepers of dif- 
ferent kinds in great luxuriance. Playing with a little dog was a pretty 
child, apparently about three years old; one small dimpled arm was 
round the dog’s neck, and in the other hand was a blue ribbon attached to 
the animal’s collar. She looked up at me wonderingly as I came towards 
her ; 1 stayed an instant to speak to the little one, and from the spot where 
I stoc'd, sheltered behind a large group of rhododendrons, I could see a 
lady and gentleman with two other children. The lady had her face 
turned to me, and was young, and certainly very beautiful.” 

“Fair or dark, ma belle? ” 

“ Oh, very dark ; a foreigner, I should think,” repliedl Adelaide, with 
that slight scorn which a fine-blooded Milesian brunette of the palest kind 
thinks herself fairly entitled to use, in alluding to a style of loveliness 
essentially opposite to her own. “ She held an infant in her arms, and 
was playing and talking with it. I stood a moment, feeling the awkward- 
ness of my position, and wishing it was well over, when this person 
exclaimed, ‘ Marmaduke ’ — I heard the name so distinctly — ‘ Marmaduke, 
do take that away from George.’ The gentleman she appealed to turned 
round, and caught up a little boy in his arms ; in so doing the child’s 
struggles struck his hat from his head, and this action showed me the 
features of my husband. ‘ George,’ he said ; and if any further link of 
evidence were wanted, if my doubting eyes asked for greater certainty, 
I had it in the well-known voice. He raised the child up, and laying the 
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little head on his shoulder, I could see that the boy was but the tiny 
resemblance of himself — the same long fair hair, large blue eyes, and 
laughing, tender lips. He lavished caresses on him, as I gazed and gazed 
until my eyeballs seemed turning into stone. I never knew how I left 
that place. I have a dim recollection of the little one, whom I had first 
seen, speaking to me as I passed out, and then finding myself walking in 
the load quite alone — alone in my misery. I continued to walk forward 
mechanically and quickly, I hardly knew in what direction, or for how 
long. It seems all a blank to me. Befoie anything definite occuircd 
to my mind, it was quite dark, and the numerous lighted lamps gleaming 
among the trees convinced me that I must have been many hours on foot.” 

‘‘ My poor child ! ” 

“ Perhaps it would have been more natural to keep in the gloom and 
shadow of those quiet roads, but suddenly the longing came on me to be 
among human beings and in crowded streets, so I listened for a few 
instants. I could hear behind me the distant roar and tumult of the city, 
so I turned on my steps, and, in what seemed to me a very short space of 
time, I found myself in Oxford-street. Jobtled, frightened, and wretched, 
I took the first conveyance I met with, and arrived at home. I dined, and 
then desired my maid to pack a small travelling bag for my use. Marma- 
duke, I knew, would not arrive that night, and by the time he might be 
looked for next day, 1 had resolved to be fiir away. I would not conde- 
scend to reproach him with his treachery, or to hear subterfuges and 
untruth, perhaps insult and defiance, from lips that had been once so faith- 
ful and dear to me. But to this resolve I came, that the same roof could not 
in future shelter us both ; and this morning early I drove with my servant 
to the station. She took my ticket for me before I dismissed her ; so if 
Marmaduke thinks proper to examine her, he will at least learn tliat I 
have found a fitting shelter, and his own conscience will tell him why I 
could no longer stay with him. Have I not done right ? ” 

^^Mon en/arti, jealousy is cruel as the grave, but most cruel to those who 
give way to it : but I suppose you did this because at tlie moment you 
could do no other. I cannot, perhaps, judge you fittingly. In my young 
days, the husband or wife who betrayed that passion would have been 
thought to have committed a betise^ a maladreste, 1 was not jealous of 
my husband, though the world said he gave me occasion ; but I never 
listened to the world, Adelaide: those who do, almost always end by 
hating or desjiising it; and I could have arrived at that point by a 
shorter route, had I wished it. As to the passion of jealousy, no well- 
bred woman ever knows it ; or at least she never shows it. Besides, in 
this sort of thing, noblesse oblige: those whose heritage it is to control 
others must surely first control themselves. Jealousy is, in truth, a 
bourgeois vice^ 

Adelaide made no reply in words ; her sole response was the half-bitter, 
half-melancholy smile which played for a moment round her mouth. She 
was thiuldng, perhaps, that there had been a good many ill-bred men and 
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women in tlio world — from kings and queens do^niwards — if tliis doctrine 
were true. If such was her idea, madame answered it. 

“Yes, I know what you would say; the women you are thinking of 
made /doIs of themselves, one and all.” Madame proceeded, in terms harsh 
and uncomplimentary, to allude to Juno and Proserpihe; then descending 
from gods and goddesses to the times of Christian men and women, she 
spoke of the cruel and vindictive jealousy of certain queens^ such as Joan 
of Spain and our Elizabeth. 

“ Well, aunt, I hardly see how this bears on what I have told you. 
These women had reason to be jealous, aud well-bred or ill-bred, they 
were jealous.” 

Entikee^"' said madame. ‘‘Listen to me, Adelaide: there is yet 
iin''ther construction which this history will adoft of. I will tell you an 
old, old talc.” Aiid being a little eager, she commenced her parable, half 
in French, and half in English, something to this elTeet : — 

“Where the blue sea is most sunny and Btirlcss, the heavens most 
chmdlesa, and the winds ever soft and balmy, there lived a prince and 
princess, who, after the manner of men and women, loved, and were given 
ill marriage one to the other.” 

Tlie mythological story of Ccphalus, Pjocris and Aurora is probably 
too well knoAvn to the majority of readers to need details. But we have 
often thought the construction of the legend is full of significance and 
suggestion. 

TJiat Aurora wooed Cepluilus in vain, was not, we imagine, 
owing to that special and unreasoning fidelity, the secret of which 
lies unrcvcaled among Nature’s secrets ; because, when the disap- 
pointed goddess, animated by jealous cunning (i^ancune de femme cst de 
longue durce)j despatched her stubborn enslaver, changed iu appear- 
ance, to test the faith! ulness of his wife, he met with at least a 
partial and unwelcome success; and in like manner, and under similar 
circumstances, Procris obtained a moral advantage over Ccphalus. The 
fact seems significant, that both husbaud and wife, when presenting them- 
selves, metamorphosed into other forms, were able respectively to disturb 
each other’s fidelity. Is it too much to suppose that by this was meant 
that, notwithstanding the perfection of the disguise, there must have been 
some subtle link of memory lightly troubled ? some instinctive recognition 
of ownership secretly felt and yielded ? 

At this juncture, the one had no right to reproach the other, or, as 
our modern lawgivers translate the situation, they had both every right 
to reproach each other. However, so far as fable tells us, the double 
discovery was not followed by scenes of recrimination; but for mutual 
weakness betrayed, mutual forgiveness was accorded. This was so, 
perhaps, because no institution then existed analogous to the one over 
which Sir C. Cresswell presides, with more honour to himself than to the 
suitors who come before him. 

That jealousy ultimately returned to trouble the breast of Procris 
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Bcema to indicate that in weaker natures all emotions, such as anger, lore, 
fear, and jealousy, are more easily excited, allayed, expelled, and recalled 
than in stronger ones. Then, in the last final catastrophe, when the 
ill-fated wife lies in ambush, the very air seeming charged with words 
inarticulate, so /ar as the actual human sounds might be distinguished, 
and only comprehended and translated, or rather misunderstood by the 
extreme tension of a loving ear, the tale has a meaning for most of us. 
If betraying Dryades or tell-tale Zephyrs had mistaken the cry of 
Cephalus to Aura for an invocation to Aurora, has no parallel perversion 
of facts in our own memory, perhaps in our lifr, cast its shadow over us 
under circumstances gilded by no halo of romance, but equally untoward 
and costly in their sequence; causing mortification, wrath, and misery, 
followed by years of estrangement and loneliness — borne, indeed — /low, it 
were kinder not to ask ? 

Whether madame illustrated her history by suggestions like these 
or no, the result was the same — nil ; and for anything which her eloquence 
had effected, she might as well have been silent. Adelaide made no 
reply, and slept that night with resentment unappeased rankling in her 
heart. 

As in some countries to sleep in the moonlight occasions blindness, so 
in all countries to sleep in anger causes moral blindness. “ Let not the 
sun go down upon your wrath,” is a precept of high wisdom as well as 
pure morality. 


About three days from the date of the first scene recorded, Moirice 
Gy^vnne encountered Marmaduke Dalzell in one of the thoroughfares 
which are in London appropriated to men who have time on their hands 
and money in their pockets, though from the time of the year the loungers 
were few and far between. 

“ Vou in town, Dalzell, when you ought to be in the stubble ? ” 

“Yes, for my sins,” said Dalzell, who represented part of the collective 
wisdom of the nation. “ And what brings you here ? ” 

“ The sins of other people,” replied Momce, “ for I’ve come to take up 
a bill.” 

“ That’s all right," said Dalzell, apparently without giving the slightest 
thought to the tenor of his friend’s remark. 

“ Nay, it’s all wrong, my boy,” 

“ Is it? well, you will dine with me at eight to-night.” 

“ I shall hardly be able to get way by that time. I’ve my lawyer to 
see, and some of the children of Israel to communicate with.” 

“ Say half-past, then ? ” 

“ But I don’t want to disarrange — ” 

“ You won’t disarrange anybody. You must come, Morrice.” 

“ So be it, then;” and the two men parted. 

“ 1 take it his wife is not there, since there ’s no one to disarrange, 
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and we change our dinner-hour at our good pleasure,” thought Morrice, 
as he turned away 

At tlio appointed hour he was received by his host alone. DalzcU was^ 
a tall, well-made, dashing-looking young fellow, with fair hair, large blue' 
eyes, well-cut features, a warm and somewhat sunburnt complexion, and a 
very choleric disposition legibly depicted on his countenance. The con- 
versation was sustained equably enough by Morrice, and in a more effer- 
vescent manner by Dalzell, whose hospitality and gaiety seemed of a 
ratlui gusty description. Morrice held the opinion that tli6< primary duty 
of a friend was never to ask disagreeable questions, or make unpleasant 
observations ; therefore he preserved a discreet silence as to Mrs. Dalzel^B 
ausence, and aflected not to notice the forced gaiety of the husband. 

“ It’s just the weather to he flushing thp pheasants, Marmaduke, 
and to-morrovv ii, the 1st. I’m sorry for j^on, cooped up here. How on 
eaith do you amuse yourself in town?” 

“ Not so badly. 1 was with Hilton and a few others last night, and 
to-mglit, if 1 had not met you, I should have been with Eversley.” 

“ Eversley alone?” 

“ No ; th(‘re will he some of his set — Mesdames Fifine and Elise.” 

“ Hope I’ve not kept you from a better engagement?” said Morrice, 
opening a case of cigars. 

“ No, indeed ; I was not sorry to have the excuse; but if you’d like to 
come with me I’ll take you: there’s time yet, and they’ll all be delighted 
to see you.” 

“ And to-morrow night ? ” asked Morrice, significantly. 

“ To-morrow as yesterday, and much more abundantly.’* 

“ ‘ Eat, drink, for to-morrow we die ? ’ No, thank you, Marmaduke, 
I won’t trouble you. Mesdames Fifine and her friends are too expensive 
and rowdy for me.” 

“ lou are in a h r key to-night; what’s the matter with you? have 
you been drinking bad wine?” 

“ You are not so far out there, do you know ; I dined with old 
Alick Scott. He produced * some curious vintage,’ as he justly called 
it. A man who gives bad wine when he can only afford good beer is a 
fool, and a man who gives bad wine when he has, or ought to have, good, 
is a rascal, and deserves the halter,” said Monrice, with an energy and 
seriousness befitting the sentiment. Then there was a pause. “ Decidedly 
his wife is not here : 1 wish any one would bet me a thousand pounds 
that it was not her I saw the other night,” was his silent ejaculation. 

“If you’ll come to-night you’ll taste wine that is wine, I will 
guarantee,” said Dalzell, recurring to the subject. 

“I’m not a very t*ood boy, Maimaduke, but it puzzles me to guess 
what a married man like yourself can have to do with Eversley’s suppers, 
and with Elise and Fifine, and all the other exceptionable divinities of 
the ballet.” 

Dalzell stooped down as if his boot suddenly hurt him; and it was 
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not only the exertion necessary for this trivial action that drove the blood 
into his face Avith such a double dye in it, as he rose up and faced Morrice 
as best ho might. 

“ I have no Avife at picsent,” he said, defiantly ; “I’m living en grtrqmi.'" 

“ More shame for you, Marmadukc,” reniaiked Morrice, very quietly. 

“ It’s not my lanlt. Mrs. Dalzell left me some days ago to pay a visit 
in — in the north. She docs as she likes, and 1 do as I please.” 

“ Hardly that, Duke. I take it Avhat you are doing docs not please 
you too Avcll oven noAv, and Avon’t do as much as that for you after Avards. 
You knoAv Avhy she went and Avhere she is, or you would not be sitting 
quietly here,” said Morrice, earnestly, and with much good feeling. 

Dalzell was only a young husband, and he started at these words as if 
he had been struck, throwing back his hair with a quick, impatient 
movement. 

“ I Avas going to say I neither knew nor cared ; heaven forgive me 1 
but no man can say that of his Avife. Yes, I do know; it was jealousy 
and temper, and that only, that drove her away. She is too haughty and 
too truthful to conceal what she feels, and I will not submit to be Avatched 
and misjudged. Adelaide condemned me simply Avithout hearing me; 
that is how it happened.” 

“ I don’t know hoAV it happened, or indeed Avhat happened, and I can’t 
give any opinion Avhen I am so entirely in the daik; but you should bear 
in mind that Avomen are much more ea'^ily shocked than men.” 

“ Help yourself, and pass the bottle, Morrice.” This done, Dalzell 
drained a heaA^ bumper and resumed : “ Here you have it, then : you 
remember my brother George?” 

“ Yes ; ‘hempy George’ we u.sed to call him, I think,” saidMorrice briefly. 

“ Since you remember his name you’ll remember his failings, I dare 
say. The most mischievous and reckless felloAv that ever an elder brotlier 
had on his hands ; and one of the kiudcst-hcartcd, too. He was a great 
chum of Adelaide’s, Avho used to declare he was the prince of brothers to 
her, and thought mo rather liarsh than otherwise to him. She little kncAV 
that I had already paid his debts three times, with every prospect, if life 
and patience Avere granted me, of repeating the whitewashing a score of 
limes more. The beauty of it was, he never looked it : by virtue of a 
clear, rosy complexion and his imperturbable good humour, he actually 
got credit for the correct life which is popularly supposed to be the foun- 
dation of these good things. I vow that often wlien I have brouglit liim 
home almost by main force, I, who paid for his follies, looked infinitely 
more disreputable and haggard than he who committed them.” 

“ He was a dreadful impostor, I know.” 

“ That is true ; the last time I paid up (as I thought) all, I said, 

* Now, old fellow, this won’t do. I shall have to stop somewhere. As well 
now as afterwards,” 

“ If you mean what you say, I am in extremis ; and under those 
circumstances confession is good for the soul,” he said coolly, and pro- 
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cecded to tell me of what h^ called ‘*a reserve fund of entanglements” kept 
in petto in case he ever came into a fortune. One of these was more 
scrioiie than the others. He had, it appears, some years since engaged the 
aih'ctions of a very beautiful creole girl, an only daughter, whose father ^ 
had since died. She bore his name, but they had never been actually 
married: in short, it was a very disagreeable affair, and not at all the 
better that they seemed neither of them to attach the slightest importance 
to the matter — he, peihapa, because he was singularly deficient in tlic 
sense of right and Avrong ; and she, poor tiling, had never, it may be, 
understood thoroughly her position. The first thing I lAd was to insist 
on their being manied at once, and, that done, I agreed to make him a 
fair allowance suflicient to live with something more than comfort, and 
to I'ducate one or two pretty children which lad come to complicate 
matters. Before very many months wire over 1 heard that Master 
Gioi'ge was going too fast again. You know he had a trick of this,” and 
here Dalzell made a movement with his elbows as if he were throwing 
dice. “ I saw 1 must bring this to an end, so I procured him a colonial 
apiiointment, and shipped him off within twenty-four hours after.” 

“Of course, you told your wife.” 

“ No, I did not. bhe was so fond of George, T did not like to destroy 
her good opinion of him ; and I know Adelaide, Morrice. All George’s sins 
would have sunk into insignificance in comparison with the offence of his 
mairiage with this young Indian, and the shame which preceded it. I 
nevoi could have persuaded her to make the best of it, or to give her 
countenance to the poor girl Avhom the accident of my becoming acquainted 
with the affair probably alone saved from the worst of fates : and she is a 
good, loving little thing too, and makes George a better Avife than he deserves.” 

“Now, I don’t pretend to comprehend the incomprehensible, and 
therefore I don’t profess to understand women ; but I am of opinion 
that it is never wise have a secret from a woman witli whom you are 
intimate j and it is a fata] mistake to dream of keeping one from your 
Avife. Women are tlie detective police of creation; tlieir duty is to find 
us out, and their pleasure is to forgive us Avhen found out. That’s about 
it, Duke,” said Morrice. 

“ Maybe, you arc right ; at any rate, the result proves that I was 
wrong. Qui perd pkhe. George sailed about two mouths ago, and last 
Monday I meant to go down to old Burrows to arrange for selling the 
house, and for the voyage and outfit of George’s wife and children. A 
pretty expensive little affair that house is, too; quite after their OAvn fancy. 

I went in the first instance to take a letter whict I had received from 
George to show to his Avife ; I dined there, and afterwards, while I was 
in the grounds with her, playing witl\ the children, I thought I heard the 
gate open, and the nursemaid came forward, saying that a lady had asked 
for her mistress. But lo 1 the lady had vanished. I went to the gate and 
looked out in the road, holding the eldest boy in my arms, to see— tlie 
fast-receding figure of my wife. She must have traced me, caught a 
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distinct glimpse of me and my surroundings, and naturally put the worst 
construction on it.” 

“ Are you quite sure it was your wife ?” 

“ Perfectly : if 1 had needed confirmation, T found her glove laid on 
the grass, hero she had probably dropt it wliile she stood and watched 
me,” and he drew a small delicately hued glove from within the breast of 
his waistcoat. 

“ So this was the husband who neither knew nor cared,” tliought 
IMoiiice, as he bent forward, with a half smile on his lips, and reveren- 
tially examined the relic ; and his secret amusement was not lessened 
when Diilzell snatched it away from the mouthful of smoke which Morrice 
expelled from his lips during the investigating process. 

“ You came home instanter, of course ? ” 

“No, next morning; to find her gone — openly and defiantly, without 
one word of explanation or apology. She made no mystery of her desti- 
nation. Her maid told me she had taken her ticket for ; which is 

the place where her aunt, Madame la Fargue, lives, and where Adelaide 
used to spend a good deal of her time before her marriage.” 

“ Then it was her,” said Morrice to himself ; then aloud, “ What sort 
of a person is this aunt ? ” 

“ A perfect pagan, as well as I remember, and very singular ; hut a 
very well-bi\*d old lady notwithstanding. And there she may stay,” pur- 
sued Marmaduke, irelully, staring hard into the fire, and grinding his 
short pipe between his teeth. She has asked no explanation of me, and 
I will grant none to her.” 

“ That’s not the w'ay a man should speak of his wife, Duke.” 

“ I’m no hypocrite, Morrice.” 

“No ; and you are not a brute, though you are trying to make yot.r 
self out one. Your course would have been to have returned home 
instantly and frankly avowed all. As you did not, I don’t see that she 
could have done better than what she did. Scenes arc not agreeable, and 
if she had received you with smiles, you would not have felt flattered, but 
only suspicious, both then and for all time to come.” 

“ Men give up a good many things when they marry.” 

“ And women give up a good many more.” 

“ Yes ; and require a good many more, too. You take cause against 
me, Morrice.” 

“ Nay, my friend’s cause is my own ; but I hold that the cause of the 
wife is also the cause of the husband. Where there is no guilt to part 
them, man and wife are one.” 

“ I’ve a right to be dissatisfied ; and I am dissatisfied. 

“ I don’t know that I should be, if I were in your shoes, Marmaduke. 
Just consider what is natural: it is very desirable people should act 
naturally under these circumstances. If a high-spirited girl, to whom, 
reasonably or unreasonably, you had, as a husband, given cause for 
jealousy, meets it with an easy calm or an ominous good-humour, there is 
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Bometliing TinpleaBant brewing for you not far off ; — dislike, or worse still, 
indifference. These kind of women don’t act coldness, except so badly 
that a *'hild might detect the pretence. I do not say a constitutionally 
cold w(jman could not do it ; she would really and easily forgive, because ' 
she would not feel the full sting of the offence. But it is a rare case, and 
you’d have to compound for this sublime goodness on such occasions by a 
general want of warmth at all other times. And one other sort of woman will 
do as much, whose love is of a diffusive and unconcentrated description, so 
that as they distribute their stakes, they never know the desp^^T of losing all 
at one blow; but to be catholic in charity is often to be catholic in love. 
When your wife is angry with you — does you the honour of being jealous 
of you — rejoice and be gl»yl Fnric e Vaccto (H vin dolce. When she is 
indifferent to you and your proceedings, weep nud tea# your hair: you 
will have to do it, and as well first as last. Anger let alone becomes 
incliderence, and indifference let alone hr comes ineffaceable. It is only 
whr'n you can neither vex nor console, neither move to grief nor rouse to 
pleasure, that you need despair. I have spoken.” 

After this unusually long discourse, Morrice drained his glass and lit 
another cigar. The view he had just exposed was one not wholly dis- 
pleasing to the husband’s self-love. It is so easy to bend when we flatter 
ourselves we stand erect; it is so pleasant to forgive when we think 
we have not erred, to prescribe for the malady we have ourselves 
induced, abo’^e all, when the patient is fair and dear. As Morrice 
proceeded to urge the wisdom of an immediate journey for the purpose 
of bringing back the disaffected one, the forced gaiety and irritable 
demeanour of Dalzell gradually disappeared, and a more genial and 
happy expression stole over his features. He had none of that ill blood 
in his composition which any sort of humiliation turns into vindictive- 
ness; but the absence of all shadow of it assuredly rendered him more 
generous, and inspire 1 him with the desire to beg for forgiveness, even 
at the risk of lowering his flag to obtain it. 

lie stood up. » You’re right, Morrice, and I’ve been a fool. I’ll go 
down to-morrow.” 

“ Very well,” said Morrice, who, now that he had gained his point, 
displayed a provoking indolence. “ I’ll stay and finish my cigar. You’ll 
be going early ? I shall not be up.” 

“ Yes ; first thing," said Marmaduke, unfastening his collar and neck- 
cloth as he spoke. 

“ Very well. How about Eversley and Fifine? ” 

“ Oh, they be ” and Dalzell had recourse to a violent expression 

having reference to immediate suspension, as he closed the door and left 
his mentor for the night. 


Two days had passed heavily away ; and in the afternoon of the third 
Adelaide was walking backwards and forwards wearily, alone, and without 
any definite object, on the moorland at some considerable distance from 
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the little hamlet. On one side of the heath there were signs of culli- 
vation : small compact masses of black fir were so planted as to aflbrd 
shelter when the keen north and east winds held their court ; and around 
and beneath lay many a broad corn-field, newly shorn of its grain. On 
the summit above, hung a large isolated farmhouse, the out-buildings and 
contiguous land fairly bristling with stacks of provender. Beneath all 
this was the gorge, clothed and crowned from base to summit with oak, 
beech, lime, ash, fir, and chesnut, in every variety of foliage, and with 
every change of tint which autumn gives, or rather lends. Almost hidden 
by the trees, and only betraying its actual presence by the tinkling of the 
little ripples as they eddied on to the sea, was a small trout stream, 
babbling, as it ran, to the overhanging ferns and flowers, touching the 
adventures of a passage over the mountains, and the change of existence 
and absorption into the great ocean to which destiny hurried it. A bold 
and undulating range of hills rose on the left, flecked by patches of pale 
gi-een, and winding sheep-tracks of a dull brown colour. A red fire 
glowed in one of the hollows, but the smoke hardly rose at all, but lay 
floating heavily on the stirlcss air. Beyond this, in the background, the 
blue of the distant mountains melted on the sky, and blended with the 
blackness of the voods ; and, far ofiT, it was not possible to guess that 
the richly-foliaged, velvet-lilvC moor, half brown, half purple, to which 
the sun had lent gleam and shadow, and distance its softening influence, 
was, ■when scon near, nothing but the dying biackcn and fading heather. 
The sky was cloudless and the air singularly still and fragrant. It was, in 
short, one of those days that belong to what has been called “ the Indian 
summer,” meaning that brief retrc'speclive glimpse of warmth and beauty 
which often in our climate precedes the fiist onhlaught of winter. 

Of this kind, was the beauty which surrounded Adelaide, but it had 
singularly enough a very depressing eflectonher; and as she sat dos\ii 
on a bit of grey rock, and looked on the world spread out before her, her 
eyes gradmilly filled with tears, the secret of which spontaneous melan- 
choly was probably this. Sir E. B. Lytton has remarked in his Caxtom 
that “ it is the old man who plants young trees, who is most saddened 
by autumn, and feels most delight in the returning spring : ’* so it is tlic 
young man who is careless of the spring, and for whom the autumn has 
a special fascination. The first, because his already-faltering feet stand 
on the brink of the shoreless sea, and with the spring it may be the dim 
Ixauty of a new life dawns on his dying eyes ; while the last can aflbrd, 
perhaps, as yet to postpone death, at least, in thought. And springing 
from, and dependent on this law of antagonism, arises the fact that over the 
young w'hen in grief, and so far deprived temporarily, at any rate, of that 
elastic joyousness which is their almost unalienable heritage, the sight of 
the dying -glories of the summer exercises the same saddening influence 
which is experienced by the aged under similar circumstances of scene 
and season. 

With Mrs. Dalzell the tears, which first rose to her eyes like a warm 
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spring from the earth, presently welled over and descended in a ^ower. 
Women generally weep much more over what they reflect upon than over 
what they have actually seen or suiSered : so with Adelaide, it was not 
for the shattered god, but the empty shrine ; not the love slie had lost, 
but the love she feared she could never regain, for which she wept; not 
the retrospect of the pain she had endured, but the long, shadowy vista 
of hopeless years — shadowy, indeed, at flrst, but gradually bedoming more 
perfectly defined — years with no sun to warm them, nor hope to sustain, 
nor memory that would bring with it any sort of consolatioi|. And the 
fast darlcening day, the approaching winter — heralded by the multiplied 
signs of decay near and far — all seemed like an admonition of fate, or a 
rtqulcm over departed happiness. She sat tlma until night began to 
close in, and then returned to the house, feeling a sorrow'ful and much- 
injured woman indeed, but not, it is to be feared, a much wiser one; 
and, betaking herself to the stronghold of her own room, she there did her 
best to leave behind her the outward signs of her misery along with the 
tiaccs of recent weeping, and descended to madame armed with a present 
provision of smiles of that forced and unnatural kind which are often 
sadder to behold even than tears. 


Chocolate was served to the two ladies on silver and out of porcelain : 
for Bahctte was determined that things should be done in style ; and 
ihougli it could not be denied madame w^as a recluse, it should not be 
suj)posed she was relapsing into a savage state. On a bed of moss, 
coloui cd with more than usual richness and variety, were some plovers* 
eggs ; fuither relieved by little branches loaded with the tiny purple blae- 
boiry, the bloom yet fresh on them. Out of compliment to Adelaide’s 
partiality for the moors, which Babette understood to be desperate (else 
why wander perpetually to and fro thereon?), none but wild-flowers were 
suflered to appear; ard of briar-roses, blue bells, and different sorts 
of heath, there was a profusion. After these things were properly dis- 
cussed, madame proposed to read aloud; selecting one of Heine’s works, 
Germania^ wherewith to amuse herself, and, if possible, her niece also. 
At first, Adelaide secretly wished to decline this offi^r ; but, discovering 
that the book was to be read in German, she assented, deceitfully plan- 
ning for herself an entire abstraction of mind. So madame commenced 
her reading ; and Adelaide maintained a position of attention without the 
slightest comprehension, or wish to comprehend, what it was all about. 

Presently an altercation was heard, having place apparently on the 
thicbhold of the door ; the contending voices (two in number) evi- 
dently belonged to aged people, and were pitched in the key which 
proclaims the explosion of a chronic irritation. Madame laid down her 
book, and Adelaide also did not disdain to listen. For some time the war 
raged in gusts ; but gradually the battle approached nearer, the invader 
V'aa inch by inch gaining on the disputed territory, and well-defined war- 
cries were distinctly heard. 
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“ My missus is noan wanting the like o’ thee, dame.” 

“ Missus here, and missus there ! Who set thee to judge thy missus ?” 

“ Thou art a gammeritig old wife, and, nobbut for me, thou and thy 
gos^^ip would have been i’ churchyard afore her time.” 

“Thou art a slinging, feckless sluthergullion, James Peacock, and 
knowest as little o’ thy missus as she does of thee, or thou wadn’t be 
here now." 

“ I)(dve my brains out o’ my heead in thy clavers, dame; but see 
thou stay at tlurt side o’t door.” 

“ And if thy breeans coom oot, it wa’ant tak twa hands to hantle ’em 
back to the addle hole they coom fra.” 

At this juncture madanio, who had been listening with keen delecta- 
tion to this paa.sage of arms, rose up, and suddenly appeared on the stage; 
possibly to the relief alike of victor and vanquished. 

There are, as is well known to philosophers, two principles in tolerably 
active operation in this world. One is that which causes the parting blow 
to be levelled at the flying, the defeated, or the fallen ; this is common 
to human nature, and is summed up in the often-quoted Veu vietis. The 
other is common in feminine natuie, and is that which invariably animates 
one woman to trip up any other woman in the moment of victory, and its 
war-cry is Vob victoribus! Madame’s conduct was regulated by these 
laws. “Get away with you, James,” she said; “diminish and conceal 
yourself until I have need of you. It is an extraordinary thing that you 
never can let the women alone — I’m sure they have never troubled you in 
any way. And yo\j, Dame Bridget, enter ; and I pray of you to respect 
the ears of Madame Dalzcll, my niece, more when you are in our apart- 
ments than has seemed good to you to do when without them ; ” and having 
delivered her right and left shot, and hit hard and home, madame was 
satisfied. James slunk away with the cowardice natural to his sex under 
circumstances of such extreme isolation as regarded male support and 
countenance; but the other was a woman, and therefore was hardly dis- 
concerted even for the moment. She was aged, and exceedingly diminu- 
tive in person, and wore a hooded cloak, and an ancient-fashioned bonnet 
of black velvet — maty and brown, it must be owned, in reference to colour 
and texture, but betokening claims to respect. Her eyes were bright and 
twinkling, set deep in the head ; the nose hooked ; and the complexion 
(if that term may be used in speaking of any one of seventy years and 
upwards) shrivelled, but clear, healthy, and coloured like a Christmas 
apple. Her manners were quaint in the extreme, and vivacious beyond 
her years. Madame set before her a small glass of strong cordial, and as 
the generous fluid warmed the old woman’s blood, the heart was opened, 
and the tongue was loosed. For some time the conversation between her 
and madame, running chiefly on local subjects, and uttered, on one 
side, in a strong and rich provincial dialect, had no interest lor Adelaide, 
and she listened little thereto. But presently some words caught her 
attention. 
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** We do not think much of love here, dame,” said madame, “ neither 
I or my niece do.” 

“ Love for love — there’s nought like it i’ this world,” responded Dame 
Bridget, with an afterthought of reverence. 

“ There is little love for love in this world,” said Adelaide, in a low 
tone. 

“ There’s love that’s true, and there’s love that’s false, and there’s love 
that whiles one and whiles the other,” replied the old woman, in a cracked 
and quavering voice. 

“ And that’s man’s love, we all know, dame,” said madame. 

“ I’ll not say sae,” said Dame Bridget, deterininedly. 

‘ Your husband, perhaps, gave you no cause to say so,” said poor 
Adelaide, with a slight shade of bitterness. 

The old woman looked at her scrutinizingly from head to foot, and 
marked the proud and troubled face, the drooping attitude, and the gold 
ring on the slendor finger. 

“1'hat show's me you know little o’ my life, my bonnie bairn. Tve 
had my troubles — they wore sore, and such as were hard to do in ; but 
1 wrought hard, and 1 did right, and tlicre is noan can shame me or my 
bairns, noo.” 

“ I’ve heard you say so. Dame Bridget,” said madame, kindly ; “ but 
I have never heard all your history. Y'ou were married as a young girl 
— were you not ? ” 

Among the poor there is often an absence of that reticence which is 
the growth of a more artificial state of society, and thus it came to pass 
that Dame Bridget responded, without reluctance : “ Young 1 ay, ower 
young : about seventeen or eighteen, maybe. My Robert were a bonnie 
lad, without spot or blemish ; but a vara deil among the w'omen. We had 
been maybe nigh six years wed, and he had been at times a bit wild ; 
but I shut my eyes, and stopped my cars, and said nought to any one. 
But, one day, up he comes to me, and he says, ‘ Bridget, my woman, I 
bid thee good-bye ; I’m ganging to get other work.’ I was too foundered 
to speak; and he kissed the bairns and took a bundle of clothes o’v his 
shoulder and went oot o’t door. And the days and nights were lang to 
me when I had no word of him ; and they coomed longer still when one 
telled me that should know that my husband were living wi’ another 
woman miles away. The neighbours looked pity on me, and were vara 
kind to me and the little ’uns ; but I held up my head and plained to 
noan, and I worked hard in the fields and in the house. No one did 
speak aught to me against Robert, save one woman, and I said to her, 
* Haud thy tongue and say nought against my man : it is my wrong and 
not thine.’ Sae months went ower, and times were bad and bread was 
dear, and still I had no word of him, and my heart failed me. So one 
night I had put my bairns hungry in their beds, and I sat crying over 
the fire; and then I went out up the lane into the field, for I couldn’t get 
my breath nor bide i’ the house. The moon was shining down on the 
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hedgerows and in the furrows, until everything glared white at me ; then 
I ran to and fro, a desperate woman, longing to lie in the churchyard and 
be at rest, for that there was no more good left on earth for me ; and 
always I could hear the bonnie weir dropping and dripping away on the 
gravel bed. Sac I ganged and stooped over the black pool where the water 
lies deep and swirls round sae quiet and black ; I thought if I were lying 
at the bottom, maybe I’d find rest; and surely I had ta’en olF my shawl : 
Init I bethought myself of my fatherless bairns at home, and I gave a 
groat scream, and so back into the lane, with my apron ower my head. 
Soon I heard tramp o’ horse on the road, and oui* jjarson rode up.* I 
would have passed by, but he stopped, looking curious at me. Says lie, 

‘ Bridget, my lass, is that you ? What are you doing out here, when the 
sun is down and the moon is up ? * Sae I threw back my apron and 
stood before him a wcaryful and hopeless woman ; and I said * Master, 

I have putten my bairns i’ bed, and they cry for bread, and J’ve noan 
to give ’em, and my man has left me, and I’m alone in my trouble, 
— what mun I dee ? ’ And he said, ‘ Bridget, my woman, go to thy 
house, and thou must pray to thy God, and on the morrow come thy 
ways to the parsonage ; and whenever thou art sore in heart and light in 
purse, come thy ways to me ; and Bridget, mind thee, thou art young 
and comely, and there be many that will tempt thee to shame ; but keep 
thou straight, and wrong neither thy God, nor thy man, nor thy bairns. 
And as the master said, sac I did. And he stood my friend in weather fair 
and foul ; and I wrought hard, looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
but only to my God aud my bairns, I gut them out into the world, and 
my hearthstone, so lone for many a year, was loner than ever now. 
Winter went and coined, and summer went and coined, but never corned 
my man.** 

“ He was a bad and cruel man. J never could have forgiven him,” 
Adelaide exclaimed, impetuously. 

“ How dare you say that?” said the old woman, flashing with a sudden 
fire ; then in a softer tone, “ Oh ! my bairn, life’s too short to baud that word — 
never. Mine has been a poor mean life, you may think, young lady ; but if all 
your days you are clad in purple and fine linen, and sit in gowden chairs, 
ye’ll still find, when you come to dee, there’s no time to say ye’ll never 
forgive. Ten years had passed by sin’ I were left, when one coomed to 
me Baying, * Coom thy ways, for Uie toon is up, and thy man is in 
trouble ; they want money of him for keep o’ bairns that are noon o’ thine, 
and he has noon to give, and they say he mun gang to jail.* Sae I clicket 
up my auld teapot, where I kept all I had, and teemed it on my red hand- 
kercher, a bonny heap o’ sixpences and groats, and tied it up, and hand- 
ing it tight i* my hand, I ran doon, my knees shaking under irie ; and 
there amang ’em all, and the constable by his side, stood my Bobert. lie 
had lost his bonnie looks and fine clothes, and his back was bent, and 
bis head was doon ; in pairt that he was badly, and mair that he was 
shamefaced. They cleared the way, and I ganged up to him, and I said 
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‘Robert, my man, mun we coom tagether again? wilt tbou coom homo 
wi’ me ? ’ And he answered me noan ; but, after a bit, he said, ‘ Let mo 
gang to’t jail ; I mun drink as I have brewed. I’m a deein* man, Bridget.’ 
Sae I raid, ‘ Nay, Robert ; thou art worth two deead men yet. I am 
thy wife, in this church lawfully wed; and, afore these people, wilt thou^ 
not coom ? Never vrord o’ mine shall vex thee.’ Sae he answered, 

‘ Bridget, my woman, I’ll coom wi’ thee ; and God gi’ me to mak thee a 
better husband than I did afore.’ For vara joy I could acaree speak, but 
I teemed out all my sixpences and pennies, and bid the constable tak ’em 
and let my man gang. I was like to drop when they tolled me there 
was not enough. Then our parson stood forth and said, ‘ I promise for 
this woman that she shall pay all that’s owing to the uttermost farthing, 
if time be given her.’ Tlion 1 took my Robert by the hand, and said 
to all them that btood round, ‘ lie’s my husband, and Le’s all the man I 
liac ; and I’ll tak him home wi’ me, and touch him who dar.’ ” The 
poor old woman had risfm from her chair in an excited manner, and 
her voice quavered painfully as she said the few last words. “ And 
ho bided wi’ me faithful and true till God took him frae me ; and so 
it has roomed to pass that I am this day able to say that I have shamed 
neither my God, nor my husband, nor my bairns.” 

Tlius, unostentatiously, and almost unwittingly, had she carried out 
in her humble way the noblest maxim ever uttered in any language, 
Fais re que in advienne q\ie pourra. 

It would seem that this little history, wdiich was not without a certain 
pathos, even "when told in the genuine dialect of the Dales, was destined 
to e/Fect more than the higlily- wrought legend of the Pagan world ; 
for Mrs. Dalzcll retired to her room with an expression of infinite relief 
on her beautiful features. Instead of sitting up, indulging in moody 
reveries over the fire, she proceeded to cram her things into her valise, 
with an almost masculine indifference as to their appearance when they 
emerged from that re eptacle, and then went to bed to sleep long and 
soundly. The next day, she said, “ Dear aunt, I am going home.” To 
which madame replied, “ You will do well, my child.” 

So it happened, that Adelaide was waiting in the faint light of an 
autumnal evening, at the same station and hour as befon*, for the dow’U 
train. The up train was in first, by perhaps half a minute, and the first 
gentleman who stepped on the platform was her husband, Marmaduke 
Dalzell. According to the custom of the English (and Marmaduke was 
thoroughly English, whatever his wife might be), there was no scene, no 
explanation even, for none was needed. One look was exchanged between 
them, which spoke of mutual forgiveness asked and obtained — of renewed 
trust and undiminished love. He hurriedly took a return ticket for town, 
and as he handed Adelaide into the carnage, he said, “ It w^as a mistake, 
Adelaide.” “ So it was of mine— ever to leave you at all, Marmaduke,” 
was her replji 



Tuji external aspect of our metropolitan hospitals is familiarly known to 
all who are accustomed to traverse the streets of London. Their many 
windows, studded by day with white-capped heads, and shining by night 
with the pale reflection of the single dimly-burning lamp, their general 
air of subdued quiet, and their lynx-eyed porters at the gate, ever 
ready to pounce upon suspicious parcels carried by visitors, and scanning 
the passengers as if to detect disease lurking under a healthy mask,^ or 
deformity concealed by artificial means — serve to distinguish these build- 
ings from prisons .and asylums, to wdiich some of them have no small 
resemblance. With the exception of certain newspaper reports, and a 
general idea of suffering, evil odours, and liability to contagion, the inner 
life of a hospital is totally unknown to ninety-nine out of every hundred 
who pass by its walls ; and, as is usual in such cases, the popular idea of 
hospital life is widely different from the reality. Let us, thcreibre, follow 
the course of a day’s labour in one of these institutions ; and, as a type of 
the method in which the medical .and surgical administration of a hospital 
is conducted, we will select the most ancient of these sanctuaries of suffering 
poverty. 

Entering Smithfield about 9 or 10 a.m., and looking along the wide 
front of St. Bai tholornew’s Hospital, a vast crowd is seen gathering round 
the portico close to Duke Street, where two pillars support a porch way, 
under which the expectant assemblage can shelter themselves until their 
admission. Here we find ourselves face to face wiJi two glass doors, 
bearing conspicuous plates upon their fronts, one labelled Entkancl ior 
Males, and the other, Entrance tor Females. J ust within either door 
stands a trustworthy porter, whose business is to keep tlie applicants from 
entering at the wrong door, a blunder which they constantly attempt to 
perpetrate in spite of the large plate and many verbal warnings, and, after 
admitting the patients, to direct them to their proper places. 

Passing through one of the doors, we enter a large and handsome room, 
nearly one hundred feet long and about thirty-five feet wide, warmed by 
open stoves, lofty and well ventilated — an absolute necessity under the cir- 
cumstances — divided in the centre by a red curtain, and furnished with 
abundant benches, arranged in double sets on each side of the curtair. 
The left-hand division of the room is intended for women, and the right- 
hand division for men ; and each room is further subdivided by the double 
sets of benches, one being for surgical and the other for medical cases 
As each patient passes through the door, the porter inquires, “ What is 
the matter with you?’* Bad arm, sir.” “ Sit down there,” says the 
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porter, pointing to one of the forme on the siii^ical side of the room. 
“What is the matter with you?” “Please, sir, I feel bad all over 

entirely; I don’t ate iny victuals, and I ” “ Sit down there,” says 

the porter, hastily cutting short a train of symptoms, and pointing to the 
medical benches. In a wonderfully short time the benches are filled, and 
the inspection of the patients commences. 

The receiving-room, as this apartment is called, is attended by the 
apothecary, his assistant, four house-surgeons, and the dressers, who 
examine the patients in their proper turn, and make a further separation 
into three classes — the slight, the grave, and iiumineut. slight cases 

that require but little assistance are technically termed “ casualties,” and 
attended at once ; if necessary, a presciiption is handed over to them, 
which they take to a large window opening out of the room, whereat are 
dispuihcd vast quantities of useful and harmless remedies, linseed meal 
bearing a very large proportion, and being generally carried away in 
handkerchiefs. 

For the more delicate cases, especially those of a surgical nature, the 
patients are shown into separate rooms, where their ailments are examined 
and proper remedies applied. 'Jlicse slighter cases, or casualties, are of 
rilmost every imaginable description, and a vast number of them pass 
annually through the hospital. In many instances the single attendance 
is all that is needed ; but should further care be required, the patient is 
told to leluiii on a given day, and a notice to that eflect is placed on a 
pa})or. 

The graver of these cases now come under notice. They are classed 
together as Out-patients, and are marshalled into separate rooms; and as 
the patients enter the room, they each receive a ticket with a number, 
indicating the order in which they will be seen. Out of this room lead 
two bmall chambers, or Avaiting-rooms, one of which belongs to the surgeon 
ot the day, and the other to the physician of the day; this duty being taken 
in tiu ns by the nied'oal and surgical staff of the hospital. All these 
gentlemen are men of great eminence, holding the first rank in their pro- 
fession, so that the poorest man, woman, or child that seeks for help is 
given the benefit of the best advice in the kingdom, and the sick coster- 
monger or ailing chimney-sweeper is enabled gratuitously to conimand 
services which many a wealthy man cannot purchase. The waiting- 
rooms of the surgeon and physician are placed in close proximity to each 
other, no that in any difficult case an immediate consultation can be 
effected. A paper is delivered to each patient, on which is written the 
name, age, and the needful prescription. 

This prescription, technically termed a “letter,” is then carried to 
another apartment, having, as before, one entrance for men and another 
for women, a wall separating them from each other. At the end of this 
room is a large window opening into the dispensary, and at this window 
the prescriptions are received, made up, and given out. lu order to 
obviate the scrambling, jostling, and struggling that, according to British 
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custom, would inevitably take place without proper precautiona, and which 
would be highly dangerous, not only on account of the patients them- 
selves, but of the children which many of them carry, the only access to 
the window is by means of a passage through iron railings, defended by a 
turnstile, so that the patients arc, perforce, obliged to form in line — a 
queue^ as it would be termed in France — and can only pass singly to the 
window* On arrival, they deposit the “ letter,” together with a bottle or 
jar, in case they require liquid medicine, and presently receive it back 
filled and ticketed. Legible labels, in very bold characters, are affixed to 
each jar or bottle, and, in order to prevent mistaken administration thereof, 
all medicines that arc to be taken internally are distinguished by a white 
label, and all external applications by a gaudy yellow one. 

Engaged in the task of dispensing the medicines are four qualified 
medical men, who are hard at work for five or six hours daily in mixing, 
labelling, and delivering the various remedies, and a large staff of expe- 
rienced workmen is employed in preparing the drugs. Yet the multitudes 
that crowd daily to this room are so great that their wants could not be 
supplied in twice the time, were not the principal drugs kept in solution 
or other forms, which arc suitable for rapid measurement and immediate 
combination. 

Having seen our Out-patients safely through their daily progress at 
the hospital, we come to the cases of a severer nature. These, termed 
In-patients, arc at once taken into the wards, whither let us follow them. 

As soon as they enter the ward they arc delivered over to the charge 
of the “ sister,” or matron, as the office might be termed. In this hospital, 
however, the matron is the superior who, in conjunction with the steward, 
exercises a surveillance over the whole of the wards, and the head nurse of 
each ward retains the name of sister, which dates from time immemorial 
To a novice the hospital nomenclature is often rather perplexing, and io 
the outer world appears almost as absurd and quite as unintelligible as the 
slang terms of a public school to aU who have not been educated within 
its walls. For example, as soon as the sister enters upon her office, she 
loses the name by which she is known to her friends, and is henceforth 
called by that of her ward, the result being sometimes rather amusing. 
The inmates talk with easy composure of a male sister, meaning thereby 
the sister of a male ward ; and though such names ns Sister Abernethy, 
Sister Queen, Sister Elizabeth, and Sister Faith seem appropriate enough, 
yet a stranger cannot but feel slightly startled when ho hears a summons 
for Sister John, Sister Henry, Sister Matthew, 

The sister is the mainspring of each ward, and it is noteworthy that 
before she has taken office for many weeks, her individual character 
becomes so deeply -stamped upon the entire ward, that a practised observer 
can deduce the chnracte^of the sister from the first glance round the little 
domain under her superintendence. Nothing seems to be so fatal to the 
prosperity of a ward as indecision in the sister, who stands in much the 
same relation to the patient as a schoolmaster to his pupils, and whose 
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measure is taken in bj the patients with the instinctive accuracy of 
sickness. Strange to say^ the inhabitants of a ward rather like the sister 
to be sharp, decided, and driving, one who knows her work, does it, and 
insists upon all under her charge doing the whole of their duty to the 
minute. None seem to be more successful, or to gain more respect and 
real affection from the patients, than the thorough-bred Anglo-Saxon 
woman — quick, keen-eyed, brisk of movement, inoisiye of speech, and a 
disciplinarian of military rigidity. Her ward and private room are 
generally bright with flowers sent by discharged patients in kindly 
remembrance of her services, or brought by their country Aiends, in flat, 
cu'cular masses of leaf, bloom, and flower, like huge warming-pans of 
mnccntric colours, which to the rustic mind is the very acme of floral 
arrangement. All the green forms a backing, oad radiates gloriously from 
the outer circle ; all the red flowers form the next ring ; then come the 
white flowers, then the purple, and tho centre is generally florid with a 
full-blown sunflower. 

Flowers, however, are the only gifts permitted to be offered by patients 
and their friends, or accepted by the sister or nurse, and even this relaxa- 
tion of a necessarily stringent rule is mostly due to the fact that the flowers 
are distributed through the ward, and by their fresh brightness and 
delicious perfume, become the common property of patients, nurses, and 
sister, and aid in relieving the monotonous aspect which such an apartment 
invariably possesses. There is, perhaps, no rule so sternly enforced as 
that which prohibits fees or presents of any kind to be accepted by any 
person employed in attending on the patients. Of course there are 
instances now and then where money is offered and accepted; but if the 
delinquency be discovered, the offender is at once turned off without hope 
of pardon, and the patient is discharged if the state of health will allow of 
removal. The hospital is a free one in the widest sense of the term. No 
lcttc‘i-8 from governors are needed, no introduction, and no interest, and 
the only recommendation is the necessity of the case. All persons admitted 
into the wards are fed and supplied with every necessary and many 
luxuries •without any charge whatever ; in cases of extreme poverty they 
arc also provided with decent clothing and pecuniary assistance when 
they are discharged, and there is also a fund which gives a small pension 
to a certain number of incurables. 

Many vagabond impostors are accustomed to "wait upon those kind- 
hearted people whose benevolence is right well known to exceed their 
knowledge or discretion, and to represent themselves as needing the aid of 
tho hospital, but unable to avail themselves of the institution because they 
have not the required amount of clothing, and suflicient money to pay the 
nurses* fees, or to provide themselves with tea and sugar. Any philan- 
thropic person who reads this paper, and is subject to such an application, 
is hereby warned that imposition is intended, and is strongly advised to 
band over the applicant to tho police on a charge of obtaining money 
on fidse pretences. 
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To return to the sifeter. She is the supreme sovereign of her domains, 
as is indeed necessary in such an institution, and before she has been very 
long in the situation becomes quite an accomplished physician or surgeon, 
according to the nature of her ward. One of her chief duties is to watch 
every patient, and note every new symptom, and if she sees any change that 
she deems imjorlant, to send immediately to the medical man in charge 
of the ward and report it to him. She also administers all medicines, and 
is ree}Jonsible for the proper measurement of every remedy, as well as for 
its iecc*i)tion by the patient. 

Generally, however, there is little need of urging medicine on the 
patients, no matter how distasteful it may be. The class of people who 
fonn the bulk of the hospital population have an almost Oriental venera- 
tion for “ physic,” or “ stuff,” and really seem to be gratified in exact 
proportion to its unpalatable flavour. Pills, as a rule, they despise ; 
powders tliey detest, these articles not coming under the honoured appel- 
latives of “ physic” or “stuff* but the treatment for which they have the 
greatest respect is a good draught, dark-coloured to look strong, plenty of 
it, and horridly nasty. They like to feel that justice is done to them, and 
that they are not put off with weak and tasteless remedies. As an 
example of this feeling may be cited the case of one of the large gaols, 
where the prisoners, though perfectly well, had got into an increasing 
habit of declaring themselves ill and wanting medicine. Finding that the 
number on the sick list was daily augmented, and knowing perfectly well 
that the men were in good health, but wished to shirk their daily tasks, 
the surgeon — at that time new to this line of business — attempted to 
disgust the feigned sufferers by mixing the most nauseous draughts that the 
druggist’s shelves could supply. But, to his astonishment, the remedy 
had exactly the opposite effect. The men were charmed with the medi- 
cine — real good strong doctor’s stuff, and no sham about it, which you 
could taste for a foitnight. At last the surgeon bethought himself of 
changing his tactics, and, instead of draughts, put the patients on a course 
of pills and powders. The effect was magical ; the sick list was suddenly 
suspended ; all the men in the sick room recovered, and no others came 
into it. 

As a general rule, the best time to find a patient in the sweetest of 
tempers is to watch him take a very nasty draught, and then to go and 
talk to him while he is shaking his head and shuddering in the full enjoy- 
ment of its flavour. A fine large blister, too, is a thing to be proud of; 
it proves that the doctors are not neglectful of the case, and affords subject 
of conversation for several days. A patient of the regular sort always 
wants to show his blister, and is quite proud if you look at him while 
bi'iiig leeched. It is probable that one cause of this remaikable idiosyn- 
crasy may be found in the fact that the monotony of life in bed is relieved 
by active treatment, and that the greater number of patients are very 
illiterate, unable to divert themselves by reading, and cut off* fi:om the 
coarse amusements which they love best when in health. 
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Let US now visit a few of the wards, taking one or two of each kind. 
Of course, tho male and female wards are quite distinct, except that 
childi'en of both sexes are received in the female wards. The wards are 
again divided into medical and surgical, and the latter are again sub- 
divided into accident, chronic, and operation wards, so that it is easy for 
one who knows the hosjjilal to find the whereabouts of any patient whose 
name and ailment are given. The accident wards are plaeed on the ground- 
floor, in order to avoid tho injury that might be done by carrying the 
sufTi'rer up and down stairs. On entering one of thes^ wards, we find 
ourselves in a very large room, divided along the midtlle by a partition 
wall so as to form two separate apartments. These are technically known 
\ij the names of front and b.iek naids, bocaiwe the windows of the firont 
ward look into the largo 6<ituire of the hosjwlal, and those of the back 
ward open into the space between the actual hospital and the buildings 
bc'longiug to it. These form a double square, one within the other, and 
in the centre ni iho lnig<* square a plot of ground is laid out as a garden, 
■\\ itli a fountain playing in its midst and gold fish swimming in the basin. 
This basin is often the medium for experiments on various aquatic animals, 
which immediately become objects of absorbing interest to tho con- 
valescent patients. 

The partition does not extend quite to the end of the room, but leaves 
a passage between the front and back wards. A fireplace with various 
appliances is set in the midst of the partition, and a large supply of hot 
wafer is constantly maintained. This is an absolute necessity, as there 
are cases where an immediate warm bath affords the only hope of saving 
life; and on looking outside the wards wm shall see on each landing a full- 
length bath on wheels covered with caoutchouc, which can be drawn into 
llie waj-d, filled with warm water, and the patient placed therein in the space 
of five minutes ; it is indeed got ready while he is being undressed. The 
use of the bath is one of the principal institutions of the hospital. All in- 
patients arc obliged to subject themselves to the cleansing medium of a 
warm bath bcfoic they are placed in bed, none being exempt from t.hia 
rule but those who are seriously injured or greatly weakened by illness. 
There are also two sets of warm, cold, and shower baths for the uso of the 
out-patients, furnished with every requisite, and being served by persons 
appointed to this special olfice. 

As a rule, each ward contains twenty full-sized beds for adults and 
two cots for children, half being in the front and the other half in the 
back ward. There is a wide space between every bed ; and tho room is 
so lofty, and the ventilation so good that the air is purer than in many a 
magnificently furnished drawing-room. At the end of the ward, and 
close by the door, is the sister’s room, where she sits like a spider in her 
web, ready to pounct out at every strange step, and to arrest the progress 
of any one not entitled to admission. Altogether there are 650 beds in 
the hospital, 400 of which are devoted to surgery, and the rest to 
medicine. 
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We have just entered a surgical ward, where are the cases demanding 
the Beverest treatment, and in which the popular idea of such places 
supposes that dreadful sights and fearful sounds are seen and heard con- 
tinually. Sounds certainly arc heard, but they arc generally sounds of 
merriment, the patients of a surgical ward being, as a general rule, 
remarkably lively. The greater number of them find themselves better 
off than they ever were in their lives; they get far better food than the 
ill-cooked meals to which they ore accustomed ; tliey mostly have rather 
more than they can manage to eat; they have no work to do, and are 
perfectly well in health. So their only object is to amuse themselves, 
and this task tliey undertake with right good will. The scholar of the 
ward is generally induced to read aloud out of some of the many books 
provided for the patients, among which our old friends, Black Giles the 
Poacher^ Tawny Rachel, Hester Wilmot, The Way to Plenty, and others 
of that thoroughly genuine series, are deservedly the favourites. Puzzle- 
making now and then runs through the hospital like an epidemic, and for 
two or three months kettle-holders were manufactured in such profusion 
that the family of each patient might have been supplied, and each ward 
set up, in those articles for the next few years. Water-colours are always 
in great favour, and the liberality with which Prussian blue, vermilion, 
and yellow ochre are lavished upon sailors, bandits, and Mr. Kcgn as 
Othello, is as amusing as the result is remarkable. 

Now and then comes a patient of more sense than his fellows, who, 
feeling that ho will be confined to the hospital for several months, sets 
boldly to work and tries heartily to improve his mind or learn some new 
art. Such patients are most grateful for a word or two of help, and it Is 
very pleasant to find tliem asking the surgeon or the chaplain to lend 
them books of a higher class than those which are supplied to the wards. 
Latin and French grammars, books in those languages, and Euclid havr 
repeatedly been lent, and have always been honourably delivered to the 
bister before the borrower has left the ward. A few years ago one patient 
amused himself with oil paint, and after decorating all the flower-pots 
and saucers in arabesque patterns, became ambitious and tried to copy 
landscapes. Being a persevering man, with some taste for colour and a 
good eye for form, he succeeded marvellously well, and actually sold his 
productions as fast as ho could paint them. 

There is a wonderful diversity in the patients, who, however, fall 
naturally into classes, and might be labelled and docketed like specimens 
in a museum. There is, for example, the take-it-easy patient, who never 
docs anything in particular — ^never reads, never hurries himself, would as 
soon lose his leg as keep it, and would probably be quite as unconcerned 
if the question refen’ed to his head ; perfectly contented, not in the least 
haste to recover, and is, in fact, an illogical optimist of the first water. Then 
there is the confirmed grumbler, who is never pleased about anything, but 
always gets the best of everything ; growls sotto voce at the doctors, yells 
lustily when touched, declines to answer inquiries after health, or only 
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several eolicHations ; allows the solitary word <<Wubs** to escape 
his lips, and then shuts his mouth tightly, and looks at the ceiling. 
(N.B. — He is really much better, and improves daily.) When he is 
allowed to dress, he monopolizes the best place by the fire and the pleasantest 
sent at the window, and there sits taciturnly morose until he gets his 
dinner, which he eats rapidly and abuses it the while. In fine, he is the 
wet blanket of the ward, and as soon as he is iairly out Of it a burst of 
sunshine seems to irradiate its inmates. Two or three of these gramblers 
are generally found in a ward in tho course of a year. 

To counteract the cfiect of this unpleasant personage, there is usually 
tho benevolent patient, who becomes the life of the ward, ready to help 
cry one, and never thinking of himself. Lame as he is himseli^ he hobbles 
along to assist his neighbour, who has risen l‘Cr the first time, and is 
tremblingly endeavouring to move on unaccustomed crutches. He reads 
aloud for the benefit of the unlearned; he ‘‘chaffs” the grumbler, and 
neutralizes his complaining; he helps ignorant but industrious patients in 
tlieir reading and writing; and, when he at last sits down, some small boy 
usually contrives to sidle on one knee, and the cat jumps on the other. 

Cats, hy the way, arc among the great institutions of a hospital, and 
on a very small average, each ward has a cat and two-thirds. They 
always have their particular allies among the patients, sometimes choosing 
the roughest and burliest for their friends : and it has a most absurd effect 
to see tho rough, shaggy face of a navvy, and the smooth, sleek head of 
the cat, amicably reposing on the same pillow *, and the man’s half apolo- 
getic but kindly grin is a sight really worth seeing. 

Then there is the religious patient, a not unfrequent and invaluable in- 
mate of award, effecting wonders by the mere force of example, unwilling to 
talk about himself, generally rather silent for a time, but always having some- 
thing sensible to say when the crust of reserve is broken through. As a con- 
trast, there now and then comes into the ward the controversial patient, 
mostly a bran new convert, always obtrusive and obnoxious, and who gene- 
rally has to be silenced by the threat of expulsion. A controversial drayman 
seems rather an anomaly, but one of the wards was actually honoured by 
that example — let us hope an unique one— a drayman who had been con- 
verted to some new-fangled notions, who contrived a few days afterwards to 
let the wheel of his own dray run over his leg, and who was brought into the 
hospital with a ze^ red hot as his face. Since drays were invented there 
never was such a drayman, and it is to be devoutly hoped that there never 
will be such another. He tried to convert the surgeon, the sister, the nurses, 
the patients, the chaplain, the dressers, and the beadles. He occupied tho 
bed at the end of the ward, called technically the state bed, because it is 
exactly the same as all Hie others ; and as soon as he saw any one enter 
the door, he would in a stentorian voice demand their opinion of certain 
points of doctrine. He had piles of the fattest books in the smallest type, 
and would insist on reading passages aloud, to the great disadvantage of 
his own health. He would not keep himself quiet, and there were serious 
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thouglits of transferring him to a separate room, where his leg might have 
a chance of mending, and where he might get up his arguments for 
proselytizing his fellow-draymen after his discharge. 

There is always a tolerable sprinkling of foreigners, unable to speak 
English, and very ingenious in establishing a pantomimic language. They 
get on very well with their fellow-patients; but it is pleasant to see the 
sudden brightening of the face when addressed in their own language. 
Noav and then a negro finds admission ; quiet, mostly useful, with a sub- 
dued but contented look, and a pair of soft brown eyes like those of a 
spaniel, grateful for the least attention, and with a pleasant smile display- 
ing a double row of white and regular teeth that would mako a dentist’s 
fortune. Irish patients arc always plentiful, as they have a habit of par- 
taking freely of the beverage of their country, ascending tall ladilers with 
hods on their shoulders, traversing narrow planks at immense heights, 
and very naturally falling to the ground accompanied by their hoJs. 
They do not, however, seem to hurt themselves much ; and horrifying as 
these accidents really are, some of them seem rather to belong to the mimic 
regions of pantomime than of droad reality, the results being equally 
harmless in either case. 

After watching for some years the accidents that enter the walls of a 
hospital, three conclusions are arrived at : Firstly, that the apparent 
severity of an accident is by no means proportioned to its effects upon the 
sufferer ; secondly, that accidents seldom occim singly ; and thirdly, that 
certain accidents generally take place about the same time of the year. So 
that an experienced sister can mostly predicate the kind of work which 
will be given to her as soon as she secs the patient being brought towaids 
her ward. The apparent impunity wiih which some men suffer the most 
fearful casualties is quite as remarkable as the fatal effects of a mere 
trivial injury on others. ‘ One man, for example, being in a room wheii 
some forty pounds of powder exploded, was blown through a wooden par- 
tition and landed on the grass, not very much the worse, except that he 
was rather stunned, very black, and could not for some time exactly 
comprehend what had occurred. Another fell off the top of a lofty house 
upon a heap of bricks, and was shot into a basket with such force that he 
had to be cut out with a knife. He left the ward in a few wrecks, quite 
recovered. Another fell flat on the stone flooring of a new chapel, from 
a height of fifty feet, and was discharged in a week or two, without even a 
bone broken. Yet, though one man will sustain some such teriible 
accident without much danger, another will just step off the curbstone 
and be picked up with compound fracture of both legs. Indeed, curb- 
stones and orange-peel are responsible for a wonderfully large per-centago 
of accidents, and the police really ought to prevent orange-peel from being 
flung on the foot pavement. 

Again, there seems to be an epidemic in accidents as in diseases. If 
one man is brought to the hospital in consequence of falling off a scaffold, 
four or five more are sure to enter from the same cause, though the 
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accidents may have occurred, in different parts of London. And if an 
accident of some peculiar nature happen, a second is nearly sure to 
follow before long. For example, there was a stationer’s apprentice 
brought in with a severe injury to the chest, caused by falling off the 
stops with a ream of brown paper in bis hands, the corner of the package 
coming on his chest. He was hardly settled in bed when another 
stationer’s apprentice was brought to the same ward, having met with 
exactly the same misfortune. There really seem to be some Jaws which 
go^'crn accidental injuiiea as well as diseases, for at one time people get 
blown up by exploding boilers; at another time they get run over; at 
another they get crushed in machinery (boys are aspecially liable to this 
kind o( injury); at another they break their knee-caps; and at another 
tin y fall downstairs. 

None of these accidents have any bearing on the time of year, hut 
there arc other‘s ■which can clearly bo referred to causes connected with 
the wcatlar oi tlie tenipeiatiirc. Winter, of course, brings many inmates 
who have fallen on slides, or slipped off the icy curbstone. Fearful cuts 
are oflen occasioJM <1 by the sliarp edges of ice, and in some instances arc 
a severer character than tliose inflicted by broken glass. Bricklayers 
and masons mo^itly injure themselves in the summer and warm months; 
and the Irish hodmen arc generally wonderful specimens of their race. 

The eonnectioii b'’tween the time of year and the kind of accident is, 
however, most apparent in children. In the summer they .are run over 
by ivaggons, or pushed down areas by their companions. Towanls the 
end of autumn they set their pinafores on lire, and drink out of the spouts 
of teapots and boiling kettles ; and about spring they generally begin to 
fall out of two-pair-back window's. 

The children arc, indeed, among the sights of a hospital. On first 
admission there is nothing but wailing and crying after mammy; but 
in a day or two they are perfectly reconciled, and become quite talkative. 
They are generally great pets among the other patients, being treated as 
living dolls, and gratified in every way, until they are as noisily soiTowful 
at being forced to leave the hospital as when they first entered its walls. 
On more than one occasion a child has made itself so ill by constant 
crying after its playmates that the mother has been forced to bring it 
back again. They have toys in profusion, dolls of course holding the 
pre-eminence, and it is a remarkable fact that the dolls have exactly the 
same complaint as their little owners. Mostly, the children are very well 
behaved, and when they are noisy it is on account of the exuberant spirits 
o childhood. Now and then there is a peevish, fretful child, who refuses 
to be pacified, and is a considerable nuisance to the other patients. But of 
all the unpleasant inhabitants of a ward, tho very worst is an Irish child 
accompanied by its mother. The child would do well enough, but the 
mother is so very energetic in her grief that the little thing can get no 
rest. She rocks herself backward and forward ; she bewails her sad lot 
in the most fluent manner and the loudest tones, breaking every now and 
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then into a prolonged howl; she claps her hands in cadence with her 
lamentations, and no sooner has the child fallen asleep than she wakes it 
with her demonstrative sorrow, and sets it crjing afresh. 

One of the chief benefits of this, as well as of other similar institutions, 
is the instantaneous readineas for any emergency at any hour. We will 
take an extreme Ccase, and suppose that in the dead of night a poor man, 
endeavouring to escape through the window of a burning house, falls into the 
street, and in one moment lies stunned and bleeding on the ground, having 
evidently suffered injuries so severe that none but a medical man dares 
to meddle with him. A messenger is despatched to the nearest police 
station, and in a very short time a couple of stalwart men make their 
appearance, bearing a litter expressly constructed for such emergency. 
With their gentle but strong and practised hands they place the poor 
wounded form on the stretcher, and bear the sufferer to the hospitjil 
gates. Meanwhile, all is in commotion within the walls, but no one is at 
all flurried ; messengers are sent to the various surgeons, and almost as 
soon as the poor man is fairly deposited within the reception-room, the 
surgeons ai-e ready to examine his injuries. ^ 

We will suppose it to be an extreme case, where immediate operation 
affords the only hope of saving life. Notice is instantly given, and the 
sufferer is borne gently to the dread operation-room, once the theatre of 
agony almost too great for the human frame to endure, but now shorn of 
half its terrors by the blessed influence of chloroform. It is a quiet-looking 
room enough, with nothing in it to alarm any one. All the array of 
instruments needed arc kept in an adjoining room, where they arc mar- 
shalled in proper ranks, and preserved in the very perfection of working 
order. Woe be to the delinquent through whose neglect a screw refuses to 
turn rightly, a silken thread is allowed to be tangled, or an edge shows 
the least symptoms of dulness. A human life hangs upon every such 
apparent trifle, and each instrument, however simple it may be, is con- 
served and examined with a serious minuteness tliat would seem absurd 
to those who knew not the responsibility of the examiner. 

In a w'onderfully short time the operation is over, the woimded vessel 
that was draining the stream of life is secured, the sufferer is again placed 
on the stretcher, and conveyed to a bed which has been prepared in the 
meantime. Until he is out of danger he is never left for a moment, the 
surgeons relieving each other in a regular rotation, and keeping their 
anxious watch through day and night by his bedside. If the accident 
should happen to occur near the hospital, barely half an hour will intervene 
between the moment of its occurrence and the time when the sufferer is 
placed in bed. 

If we now leave this kind of ward and enter one of those devoted to 
medical cases, we shall see very little difference. There is the same 
row of beds with their chequered curtains, and the suspended batons by 
which the patients are enabled to lift themselves in bed, and which are 
technically called pullies. Over the head of each patient there is the 
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flame looking white board, on which is written the name of tlic patient, 
the vard, the physician, the malady, and the daily treatment and diet, 

80 that the whole case is seen at a glance. The sister in her blue dress, 
and the nurses in sober brown, are working in the same quiet way; the 
convalescent patients are talking in little groups, or reading, or watching 
their farther advanced companions walking in the square below. The 
wards are always in the same state of order, and any one can etlter a ward 
at any hour of day or night without giving notice, and wiU find every- 
thing going on in the same systematic fashion. 

Tlie general life of a patient is necessarily regulated with as much care 
it. excicised aboard of a man-of-war. After brc'akfast the sister reads 
a few short prayers, a copy of which is hung over each bed, so that the 
patient may follow if ho chooses. The medical men then make their 
rounds, and after them comes the chaphii\, who reads a selection from the 
prayer-book oi sometinios gives a short address, and then speaks a word 
lu re and there to the patients. There arc throe chaplains attached to the 
hospital, and as on the average each reads prayers six or seven times 
daily, there arc eighteen short services held in the wards every day. 
One is lesident; and they make arrangements among themselves, so that if 
a patient should at any hour of the day or night desire to see the 
chaplain the wissh is immediately gratified. Patients of any religion or 
sect can have tlicir own minister, and even members of the Church of 
England who desire to see the clergyman to whom they have been 
accustomed, or to whom they take a fancy, have only to express the wish 
and a messenger is immediately despatched. There is necessarily the 
proviso that any such minister shall confine his attentions to the particular 
patient who sent for him, or otherwise the hospital would be inundated with 
conflicting missionaries, and each ward turned into a polemical battle-field. 

Dinner-time is fiy^'d at 12.30, and about twenty minutes before that 
time a long stream of nurses is seen converging towards some stone stairs 
leading to regions below. Here the vast amount of varied food is cooked 
for the patients by means equally simple and ingenious. 

On entering the kitchen we do not find the air particularly hot, and 
except a moderate fire, at which nothing is being cooked, and a row of 
dressers adorned with shining pipes, handles, and chains, hardly a sign of 
cookery is visible. The dresser, however, contains several huge coppers, 
wherein all the beef-tea, broth, and similar articles of food are cooked. 
No fire is needed for them, as they arc heated by steam supplied from a 
boiler outside the walls. The steam acts in two ways. To warm the mixture 
and Ecp it at the gently simmering temperature needful for the produc- 
tion of good broth, steam is admitted between the double jackets of which 
the boiler is made. To make it boil, when the temperature must bo 
increased, steam is admitted from below, which passes through the liquid, 
parting with all its heat in so doing, and stirring up the contents of the vessel 
most effectually. Another large cauldron is heated by means of a gas-stove. 
We ask the cook where the meat is roasted, and he answers by opening 
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the door of a large iron-safe, let into the wall, where between twenty and 
thirty joints are seen sputtering at a wonderful rate. Two of these safes 
are placed side by side, and each can cook about thirty large joints. 
This structure js remarkably simple, the whole number of joints being 
roasted by a single row of gas jets round the bottom. The gas has no 
direct effeet on the meat, being outside the gridiron and hooks on which the 
joints are placed, but merely lieata the metal sides of the roasters, which are 
BO formed as to reflect all the warmth upon the meat. This arrangement 
is so perfect that every joint is equally well roasted, whether it be at the 
top, the bottom, middle, or side of the roaster, and the ventilation is so 
powerful that the meat has not the least flavour of gas, as is too often the 
case when cooked by such means. It is a most economical system, for 
the dripping overpays the cost of the gas, being so pure and free from ashes 
or foreign substances that it is sold by contract at a high price. The 
open fire is mostly used for little extra delicacies which any patient of 
feeble appetite may fancy. There aie, indeed, no bounds to the liberality 
of the liospital in tliis rcsjiect, and if a really sick person has a particular 
wish for any article of diet, it is at once got ready, if the hospital 
appliances arc suflicient for that pni-pose, or, if not, is straightway 
purchased from a restaurant. Indeed, if a patient could eat nothing 
but turtle and venison, and drink nothing but Lafitte and Cliquot, they 
would be supplied without the least hesitation. 

Arranging and giving out the rations is a business of some import- 
ance, and is thus managed. In the kitchen a large black board is 
placed, which is divided into lines and columns according to the fol- 
lowing chart : — 
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The board boing black, the figures are written upon it with chalk, and, 
after the dinner has been served and the account checked, are erased with 
a A’et cloth. At the time when the above table was copied, Kenton ward 
was neai’ly empty, and Harle)’’ quite full ; but in a week or two Kenton 
will probably have every bed occupied. 

On the day when the writer happened to visit the kitchen, there were 
five hundred and seventy-three inmates of the hospital, who consumed 
eight hundred and tAventy rations at dinner, including extras, such as 
pudding and arrowroot. 

The manner in which the dinner is sent into the ward is very curious. 
On a long table in the centie of the kitchen are ranged a regiment of 
covered tin dishes, cad i^amped with a number representing a ward. 
When all is ready the cook turns otf fho gas, opens the door of the 
roaster, seizes a huge two-handled fork, plunges it into one of the joints, 
looks at a tin label fastened to the meat by a skewer, shouts out the num- 
ber upon llie label, and the name of it.« proper ward, removes it, and hands 
the joint to an assistant, who places it in the dish corresponding to the 
number. It is tlicn taken by the nurse of the ward, who carries it off to 
her domains, where it is carved by the sister, and distributed by the 
nurses. The whole of the cooking for six hundred patients, including 
puddings and various extras, is achieved by one man, aided by his wife 
and two maid servants. Nothing is wasted, and after the patients have 
eaten as much as they can manage, the whole of the remainder is distri- 
buted to the poor, so that there is no possibility of stale provisions being 
served out. to the patients. 

The arrangements for supplying the patients with medicine are quite 
as elaborately simple as those for supplying them with food. If we cross 
the square, pass into the dispensary, popularly called the “ shop,” because 
nothing is sold there, and look around us, we find ourselves in the midst 
of remarkable smells and singular sights. Huge jars and unlimited rows 
of bottles distract the eye, while we pass through another door and enter 
the laboratory. Here the various drugs are compounded — the whole of 
the mechanical work being done by steam. In a little side-room is a 
small steam engine, which works a mill for grinding bark and other drugs. 
The mill is just like that of a powder manufactory, consisting of a pair 
of huge stone discs, rolling on their edges in a circular basin, and 
driven round by the engine. The same machine also works the sieve, 
which requires no aid except being occasionally supplied with fresh 
material. 

Economy reigns supreme here as m other departments, and even the 
B.aam is not allowed to be wasted, but is condensed into distilled water, 
which is necessary for the manuiacture oi many chemical compounds. 
There are also seen two huge evaporating pans, with moveable covers, like 
copper domes, terminating in chimney pots of the same material, and the 
liquid in these pans is heated by means of steam, as in the case of tha 
great cauldrons in the kitchen. Lest, however, the engine should be out 
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of order, there is a fire-place under each pan, which would heat the 
various decoctions until the steam could be again supplied. In the 
many cases where valuable juices must bo expressed by main force, a 
powerful Bramah’s water-press stands always ready for use. 

Here and there on the counters are seen great shapeless lumps of 
some dark, substance, looking like spadefuls of black mortar, and each 
having a tin label stuck in it. Each of these lumps is a mass of pills 
not yet made up, but which will soon be cut into shape and size by a 
machine. The pills thus made arc placed in great store-boxes, whence 
they are scooped with a shovel, just as bankers’ clerks scoop sovereigns, 
and transferred to certain little pigeon-hole boxes just under the dis- 
pensing window. The pill-boxes are also kept in vast quantities, and each 
box is ready labelled, this operation being performed by the convalescent 
patients — mostly the children, who take to the task quite easily, as there is 
plenty of snii)ping and gumming in it ; the boxes being of course classed 
according to their labels. There is also a large store-room where the 
drugs are kept before being ground and made up, and here, also, are 
placed the wine, brandy, and other spirits required by the patients. 

Here is made that useful substance, called diachylon plaister by the outer 
world, and simply denominated “ strapping ” in surgical parlance. Like the 
pills, the grinding and the sifting, the strapping is made by machinery. , A 
strip of linen, about forty yards long and ten feet wide, is taken to the machine, 
and ono end inserted between two rollers, which revolve as the linen is 
drawn between them ; causing it to be equally covered with the substonce 
that converts it into plaister, and which is seen bubbling in a trough, 
from which it is conveyed to the linen. The process of manufacture is 
quite an absurd sight. Two men seize the projecting end of the linen, and 
run away with it through the doorway, and through the dispensing-room, 
until they reach the window, where they hand it over to a couple of 
assistants standing ready outside, who continue to run away with it until 
the whole forty yards are expended. The air cools it almost immediately, 
and it is then sliced into lengths with huge scissors, rolled up, and stowed 
away. As this strapping is dispensed very liberally, it is needful to have 
some protection against the many impostors who would obtain it from the 
hospital, sell it for a few pence, and buy gin with the proceeds. The 
name of the hospital is therefore printed in full in diagonal lines across 
the back of the linen, and the type is so bold and the lines so close 
together that it would be impossible to behave dishonestly without de- 
tection. Similar precautions are taken with every article of portable 
property belonging to the hospital — such as plates, dishes, tinware, 
sheets, counterpanes, and blankets, all of which are marked so boldly 
that they must be recognized, and so ineradicably that in most cases 
to obliterate the mark would be to destroy the article. 

Before closing these remarks, it will be as well to mention a few 
statistics gathered fi'om the institution. 

It is found that of the whole number admitted into the wards in a 
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single year, nearly eighty per cent, are discharged either cured or relieved, 
and that about ten per cent, die withiu the walls. Of these, however, 
about one and a half per cent, are nearly dead when brought to the gates, 
and die before they have been within the walls for one day. Of the 
deaths, the greater number are attributable to the scourge of our land, 
consumption, which insidious disease canics off thirteen per cent, of the 
uhole number. The next fatal malady is bronchitis, which kills about 
eight per cent. ; next come burns and scalds, which account for six per 
cent. ; and next in order is inlLinimation of the lungs, which carries off 
five per cent. So that more than twenty -five per cent, are attributable to 
aflcrlions of the lungs. Scuilatina, so much dreaded, only gives two per 
cent. ; and croup, the ju''t fear of anxious parents, only kills one per cent. 
Fever and apoplexy ore marked by the same figure as scarlatina ; and 
diojsy and disease of the heart (often allied) range between four and five 
per cent. 

During the last official year no less than 105,452 sufferers applied for 
and leceived relief from this institution, of whom 5,633 were admitted 
as in-patients, and more tlian 35,000 were surgical casualties. There is 
also a provision for ensuring gratuitous attendance upon poor women 
about to become mothcis ; and during the past year 849 children were 
ushered into the world under its kindly auspices. Six pensioners have 
been added to the list of poor incurables, and a sum of 522/. 5s. lOd. has 
been expended in giving clothes and pecuniary relief to discharged 
patients. The former fund is known by the name of the Priscilla Coborn 
Charity, and the latter is called the Samaritan Fund. Various other 
patients have been presented with costly surgical apparatus and other 
appliances. No less tlian thirteen pipes of port wine have been consumed 
by the patients within the last twelve months, and it is found that, upon an 
average, one pipe of this wine is drunk in twenty-eight days. Sherry 
and brandy are noL included in this estimate. The -whole of the funds 
(almost entirely derived from landed estates) which are needed for the 
administration of such enormous expenses, are managed by a resident 
gentleman, who gives his unpaid services to the institution, and who is 
the virtual head of the hospital. 

Ux tino discs omnes. The foregoing sketch of the Inner Life of a 
Hospital is necessarily given in outline, and admits of few details, the 
whole system of medical and surgical instruction being omitted for want 
of space, and the description confined to its immediate bearings upon 
the patient. Still, it is hoped that the reader may have gained some 
knowledge of tlie intricate and costly machinery by which these valuable 
institutions are worked, and of their claims to consideration on the part of 
the wealthy and benevolent. 
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Irenl. 


I. 

Tue monarch Day has flung his crown of gold, 
And fiery mantle, down into tlic river, 

And sighing said, “ Alas ! I have grown old, 

I cannot reign for ever and for ever. 


IT. 

Come hither, Night, my daughter, pure and free. 

And let mo crown thee with my dying splendour : 

Stars for the meek ; no passion- tints for thee. 

But pensive jewels, radiant, pale, and tender.” 

III. 

Irene hears, and marks the fair young queen 
With dewy tears, and starry brow o’ershaded, 

Ascend her skyey throne with silent mien, 

And bend towards Earth the mourning. Earth the faded. 


IV. 

Ircn(5 hears, for every spirit breath 

That flits abroad is by Iren6 hearkened ; 

And, reverent, she has knelt as mute as death 
Beside the window since her chamber darkened. 


V. 

The troubled winds are plaining in her car, 

Sure sympathy from lone Irene seeking. 

She lifts her face in still suspense to hear 

The burden that such smothered sobs are speaking. 


VI. 

A tangled ivy-wreath anear her steals, 

And strokes her hair with sad and loving gesture. 
The tapestry half-enwraps her as idie kneels, 

And swaying stirs her shoulders’ cloudy vesture. 

VJI. 

The moonlight comes and rims her oval cheek, 

Pale gems about her sombre tresses weaving; 
And lays upon her brow a silver streak, 

throws beneath her eyes a shade of grieving. 






IKEK^. 



iRENi:. 


viir. 

Tlio inoonlight comes and floods all through the room 
And pecarls the pane, and paints the shadows deepci 
Irene lulls to rest her tliought of gloom, 

And draws a radiant curtain o’er the sleeper. 


IX. 

A presence now is quickening in the air, 

A Ptc'itely step is through the moonbeams gliding, 
A ]'r:irly hand is on the maiden’s hair, 

A gentle voice comes lorth with love and chiding. 


X. 

“My mournful child, why arc thou biding lone, 

ith hush and darkness, weird and spirii-haimtcd 

While down below, in many a witching tone, 

The jiraises of ]tiy bi'autiful are chanted ? 

XI. 

“ Thy maidens wait with satin and with gem, 

Tliy father seeks thee in the Presence Chamber; 

For tliou must wear the jewelled diadem, 

^rhe robe of purple and the veil of amber. 

XII. 

“ Tlioy wait to hail thee queen of fairest isles, 

A golden crown upon thy rich locks placing; 

I pine to lead thee to thy throi\e with smiles, 

And see thy form the regal banquet gracing.** 

XIII. 

The maiden turns, Jren<5 trembling white 

With lacing tendril fingers greets her mother : 

“ Oh ! bid me not come forth from hence to-night, 
Thou’lt place thy crown upon my little brother. 

XIV. 

“ I have no wish for satin, nor for gem, 

I have no errand to the Presence Chamber ; 

My brow would ache to wear the diadem : 

My limbs shall wear nor purple robo nor amber. 


XV. 

** Inheritance have I in other Land: 

I have attaiped my ripeness to possess it. 

The messenger hath becked me with his hand ; 
Ills word is law, I may not dare transgress it. 
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XVI. 

“ I’ VO scon the Spirit Woild its portals ope ; 

I’vo felt its breeze about my temples blowing. 

I’ve seen the lustre of the Sun of Hope — 

1 baldly stayed my eager steps from going. 

XVII. 

Kiss me, sweet mother I do not weep nor frown : 

This parting is not sorrow, nor bereavement ; 

'J'hy sighs are flower.s to weave a fadeless crown, — 

Thy tears are diamonds scattered on God’s pavement. 

xviir. 

“ I hear a message homo upon the wind ; 

'I’hc patient Angel guards arc kindly waiting. 

Oh ! may I go, and leave no cloud behind, 

No storm within thy tender heart creating ! 

XIX. 

My fading eyes no more can ace thy face ; 

Yet strain me to thy bosom, sweetest mother. 

Upon the tlironc a baby form they’ll place, 

And set the crown upon my little brother, 

XX. 

“ Oh, mother ! bid me wear the wreath of palm, 

And clothe my spirit in the robe of whiteness ; 

IMy soul is drifting in a lake of calm, 

^ly sight is blinded by the growing brightness.” 


K. M. 
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Tiic of man is ever busy pushing his investigations farther and 

firtlier into the secret workings of nature ; stop by stop he is tracking her 
into her inmost recesses, and if lie despairs of ever reaching the final 
cnnsoof tilings, ho at least is rewarded by the ample knowledge and subtle 
lieanty he finds on the way. Hjore the microsoope was discovered, what 
ro.dins lay undiscovered at his feet! The mind has no microscope, it is 
tnic, by vdiich immaterial things can be tracked upwards to their source; 
but its penetrative powers grow vastly subtle by the habit of concentrating 
ihom iqion any paiticular study, and the merest trifle to the educated eye 
assumes proportions not to be estimated by the superficial observer. We 
reiiK'inbcr bearing il said nf ibo late Dr. Marshall Hall, that he could not 
bring his acute and persistent mind to bear upon a goosebeny, without 
finding out some fact and deducing some great truth from it, that had never 
sti’uck any person before. Of late years the science of mind, healthy and 
disctiscd, has been placed, as it were, in the field of the intellectual 
microscope, and since the appearance of Dr. Abercrombie’s Inquiries Con- 
CL ruing the Intellectual Powers^ which created such a profound sensation 
thirty ^oars ago, numerous investigators have been engaged in following 
lip the clue he placed in their hands. In France, the great Morel has 
penetrated deeper perhaps than any other in his country into the workings 
of diseased intellect ; and in England, Dr. Winslow, in his volume on 
Obscure Diseases of the Brain and Mind, has given a practical application 
to this line of inquir} , without which the clForts of abstract philosophy 
were vain. His work, which for grasp and variety has not been surpassed 
since the appearance of Abercrombie’s great work, opens up a subject in 
which the public is grtally interested, namely, the careful observation of 
the First Beginnings of brain disease, which, if permitted to advance un- 
challenged, always jiroceeds to lamentable results. That there is an 
Immense amount of latent brain disease in the community, only awaiting a 
sufficient exciting cause to make itself patent to the world, there can be 
no manner of doubt. In the annual reports of our Lunatic Asylums, wo 
sec tables of the causes of the insanity of the inmates, which would lead 
the public to believe that certain powerful emotions were sufficient to dis- 
organize the material instrument of thought ; thus we find love and religion 
figuring for a very large* proportion of the lunacy in our asylums, whilst a 
fire, a quarrel witli a IHend, are set down as the causes which precipitate 
an individual from a state of sanity to madness. We do not mean to say 
that any sound psychologist imagines that these causes are anything more 
than proximate ones, but the public, and possibly medical men little 
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versed in mental alienation, seem to think that a healthy mind can be 
suddenly dethroned by some specific emotion, just as a healthy body may 
be suddenly prostrated by fever. There is, in fact, no such thing as 
sudden insanity, or at least it is of the rarest possible occurrence. 
Coroners’ juries may imagine that a person who has committed suicide 
only became insane at the moment of inserting liis neck in the fatal noo«o, 
but every one who has studied the human mind must be aware that it is 
not constituted like a piece of cast-iron, which snaps suddenly under the 
influence of a sudden frost. The gray fabric of the brain, before it gives 
way, always affords notable signs, easily capable of being read by an accom- 
plished physician, of a departure from a state of health. 

It often happens that impending lunacy is known to individuals them- 
selves long before any sign is made to others. There is a terrible stage of 
consciousness, in which, unknown to any other human being, an individual 
keeps up, as it were, a terrible hand-to-liand conflict with tiimself, when he 
is prompted by an inward voice to use disgusting words, which in his soul ho 
loathes and abhors: these voices will sometimes suggest ideas which arc 
diametrically opposed to the sober dictates of his conscience. In such 
conditions of mind, prayers are turned into curses, and the chastest into the 
moat libidinous thoughts. It does not necessarily follow that, because a man 
is thus haunted by another and evilly -disposed self, that he has reached 
the stage of lunacy, if his reason still retains the mastery. It is said 
tliat Bishop Butler waged, for the greater part of his life, a hidden wai*fare 
of this kind, and yet no one ever suspected him of unsoundness of mind. 
It is indeed strange what wayward and erratic turns the mind will take 
even in robust health ; for instance, every one must have felt the difliculty 
now and then of suppressing the inclination to cry out in church, or to 
prevent the rebellious muscles of the face from expressing a smile on 
occasions when the utmost grainty of demeanour is called for. Again, 
we are often haunted by an air of music, or some voice will repeat itself 
with such obstinacy as to annoy and distress the mind, and often to pre- 
vent sleep. These curious phenomena are not symptomatic of brain 
disease, but they are singular examples of transient conditions of mind, 
which, when persistent, are clearly allied to insanity. When, however, 
this persistence in morbid thoughts does arise, a man may be sure that he 
requires the attention of his physician, and that there is some cause at 
work which is breeding mischief ; unless he docs this, the probability is, that 
the malady will take a more serious turn, and that the voices, before believed 
to be internal ones, will appear external, and lead the unliappy sufferer to 
desperate courses. Possibly the stage of consciousness is the most 
terrible of all the conditions of mind which lead the way to insanity. The 
struggles with the inward fiend which the reason cannot exorcise, must 
be far more appalling, than a condition of absolute madness, in which very 
often the mental delusions are of a pleasing character. A patient, ^v^iting 
to Dr. Cheyne, says, “ Such a state as mine, you are possibly unacquainted 
with, notwithstanding all your experience. I am not conscious of the 
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decay or suspension of any of the powers of my mind. I am as well able as 
ever I was to attend to my business. My family suppose me in health ; 
yet the horrors of a mad-house are staring me in the face. I am a martyr 
to a species of persecution from within, which is becoming intolerable. I 
am urged to say the moat shocking things ; blasphemous and obscene words 
are ever on my tongue. Hitherto, thank God, I have been able to resist ; 
but I often think I must yi<*ld at last, and then 1 shall be disgraced for 
ever, and mined.” Dr. Wigan gives an account of a worthy but poor 
clergyman, who was possessed, as it were, in this manner, when he was 
sufferiapf from over-study or want of rest. At these times, when preach- 
ing, there w(»uld seem to be placed hofore his eye's some profane book, which 
the devil tempted him to read in Jiim of his sermon. This was a case where 
the brain was sufTe] ing from a want of duly nrterialized blood, as he found 
that violent exercise with tin* dumb-bells effectually cast out the fiend 
which tormented him. E.\h:uislion of nervous power, over-work, anxiety, 
01 other causes, is, wc believe, the cause of mental distress of this nature 
to a much greater extent than the public apprehend. In this age, when 
the race is neck and neck, and the struggle ftw life is over straining men’s 
minds to the break ing-i-oint; when the boy has to go through an examina- 
tion for a clerkship of a more severe character than was demanded for an 
university dogi'oe of old ; when the professional man serves a seven years* 
apprenticeship to science, and but too often a second seven to starvation, is 
it to bo wondered at, that the mental fibre becomes weakened and unable 
to resist the strain of any groat excitement, or further process of exhaustion ? 

It too often happens that the stage of consciousness is allowed to pro- 
gress unperccived — the unfortunate sufferer concealing the agony that i.s 
eating into his very soul with the utmost jealousy from the wife of his 
bosom, and from his dearest friends. We have no doubt in our own minds 
that innumerable acts which appear totally unaccountable to friends and 
strangers arc the results of mental conflicts hidden in the depths of the 
patient’s mind. In such cases the demon in possession would seem to 
select those very moments in which the enjoyment of other men is found • 
at the festal board, in the moments of conversation with friends, in the 
company of ladies, when everything is couleur de rose, this conflict will some- 
times rage the fiercOvSt, and lead the would-be placid partaker of them 
to sudden movements or fits of abstraction, which puzzle and confound 
those who watch his conduct. And yet, in the great majority of such 
cases, medicine (and by this term we use the phrase in its largest sense, 
such as change of scene and air, and rest, with proper medicaments) is 
potent to exorcise the foul fiend, and to restore the sufferer to his usual 
mental health. The dependence of the mind upon the body is often proved 
in the most unmistakable manner in such cases. A single prescription, like 
the Abracadabra of the Magician, will convert the man on the verge of in- 
sanity to his old serenity of mind. An anecdote is told of Voltaire, and 
an Englishman, which admirably illustrates the position. The con- 
versation between the two happening to turn upon the miseries of life, the 
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ennui of the Frenchman and the spleen of the Englishman flo far agreed 
that they decided that existence was not worth having, and they determined 
to commit suicide together on the following morning. The Englishman 
punctually arrived, provided with the means of destruction, but the 
Frenchman appeared to be no longer in the suicidal mood; for, on the 
otlier proceeding to the execution of their project, Voltaire amusingly 
interposed, “ Pardon nez moi, monsieur, mais mon lavement a tr6s-bion 
op(5ie ce matin, et cela a change toutes idees Ik” 

Fcuchlerslebcn, in his Mental Physiology y has very subtly said, that if 
we could penetrate into the secret foundations of human events, we should 
frequently find the misfortunes of one man caused by the intestines of 
another! This may appear a phantastic proposition on the part of the 
learned German ; but do we not, as mon of the world, act upon the know- 
ledge of this fact every day of our lives ? Who would be fool enough to 
ask a man a favour whilst he was waiting for his dinner? The irritation 
Paterfamilias labours under during these few minutes is clearly attri- 
butable to an impoverished condition of the blood; it is, in fact, a fleeting 
attack of that temper-disease which Dr. Marshall Hall has proved is an 
abiding condition of some persons — particularly among the female sex. 
llow many professional men, wearied all day by press of business, their 
blood poisoned by sitting for hours in the dark stagnant air of city 
chambers, will resume their work after dinner, and even prolong it into the 
night? How many clergymen, ambitious of distinction in the pulpit, will 
exhaust their brain by the incessant manufacture of bad sermons ? Happy 
the man who retires behind his bandanna, and aids digestion and refreshes 
his brain by the legitimate forty winks. No man after middle age, if he 
hopes to keep his mind clear, should think of working his brain after 
dinner, a season which should be given up to enjoyment. The immediate 
result of post-prandial labour is always inferior to that produced by the 
vigorous brain of the morning. When mental labour h.as become a habit, 
however, we know how weak are the words of warning to make a sulTerer 
desist ; and we are reminded of the answer made by Sir Walter Scott to 
his physicians, who, in his last illness, foresaw that his mind would break 
derwn unless he desisted from brain-work. “ As for bidding me not 
work,” said he, sadly, “Molly might as well put the kettle on the 
lire, and then say, * NoWy don't boiV ” 

It must not be supposed, however, that wc wish to deprecate even severe 
mental labour; on the contrary, a well organized brain demands exercise, 
and like the blacksmith’s arms, flourishes on it. We believe that pleasurable 
productive brain-work can be carried on to an almost limitless extent 
without injury. A poet in the full swing of his fancy, a philosopher 
working out some scheme for the benefit of humanity, refreshes rather than 
weakens his brain. It will be found that the great majority of those who 
have gained high honours in our universities have also distinguished them- 
selves greatly in after-life. It is the hard, thankless task-work which tears 
and frets the fine gray matter of the cerebrum ; it is the strain and anxiety 
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’which accomp^ies the working-out of great momentary transactions 
which produces that silent and terrible ramollissement which gradually saps 
the mind of the Btv<nig man, and reduces him to the condition of an imbecile. 

When we warn the reader to take notice of “ First Beginnings/’ it 
matters not whether the symptoms are those which lead to the entire 
destruction of the motive power, and the obliteration of his powers of 
action, or whether it takes the road to the mere derangement of the moral 
and intellectual powers — if allowed to proceed unchallenged, tltoy lead alike 
to the destruction of the individual as a free agent. They are equally brain 
diseases, for the old idea that there is such a thing as derangement of mind 
without any lesion of the instrument of thought, has long been exploded. 
This idea probably arose from the fact that, in the vast majority of 
the brains of the insane, when examined alter death, there is no appreci- 
able signs of cliange — nay, the brain has suffered very severe injuries and 
yet been followed by no symptom of mental disturbance. The changes 
that take place, physically, are of too delicate a nature for our science to 
reach in its present condition ; but there seems to be no doubt, all abnormal 
mental phenomena depend upon some unhealthy condition of the blood. 
Polished steel is not quicker dimmed by the slightest breath, than is the 
brain affected by some abnormal condition of the blood. In the horrible 
phantoms stimulating the thoughts of the insane, which haunt us in night- 
mare, we have a familiar example of the manner in which an over-loaded 
stomach will disturb the mind: in the ravings of the insane consequent 
upon the drinking of salt-water in cases of shipwreck; in the temporary 
effect produced upon the temper by waiting for dinner; and, finally, in the 
delirium attending fevers and drinking, wc have other and equally well- 
known causes of mental disturbance inevitably following the absorption of 
some poison into the blood, or of the starving it of its proper nutritive 
constituents. 

The more the fact of the physical nature of insanity is acknowledged— 
the more it is recognized as an ailment which can be reached by physical 
agents — the greater will be its chance of successful treatment. If a man 
shivers and feds depressed, he seeks his physician, that he might meet the 
coming fever with the best resources of his art. If a man feels his brain 
disturbed — if he feels the “ first beginnings” of which his friends as yet 
know nothing — would it not be equally wise of him to summon the aid of 
medicine before it is foo late? Insanity, taken in its eailiest stage, is 
more easily cured than many diseases which a man passes through with- 
out any great fear ; for instance, wc question if pneumonia is not far less 
curable than simple insanity that is not hereditary. If such a mystery 
were not made of mental disease, it would be deprived of hall* its terrors 
and of half its evil consequences at the same time. 

Whilst W'e should be keenly alive to the first symptoms of a departuro 
from an ordinary state of mind or habit, it must not be supposed that we 

a madman in every individual who thinks for himself or acts in a 
l^anner different from his neighbours. We wish to drag no garden-roller, 
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as it were, over character, and to declare that any person who goes out of 
the general dead-level is to be suspected of being what is popularly 
called “ touched.” There are naturally crooked sticks as well as straight 
ones. If) however, a man habitually of an eccentric turn of mind were 
to become all at once like other people, and remained so, we should feel 
c(u tain that some mental mischief was brewing. It is the sustained depar- 
ture from a normal condition of mind and mode of life which should 
cause a grave suspicion of impending insanity. When we find a modest 
man become boastful and presumptuous, — a lover of truth transmuted 
into an habitual liar, — a person of known probity condescending to petty 
thefts, — a humane individual suddenly turned cruel, — and a cautious man 
wild, reckless, and extravagant, — then we maybe sure that there is mental 
disturbance of a very grave character. The reasoning power may remain 
clear, and the intellect as ‘bright as ever, and in the course of a long con- 
versation friends may not perceive the slightest cloud upon the under- 
standing. Nevertheless, the reader may be certain that these deviations of the 
moral sentiments are the switch -points which indicate the fact that the 
mind is leaving the mjiin line, and that, if left to itself, it will speedily 
career to destruction. It sometimes happens that such changes of mind 
take place without their being made apparent even to the nearest friends ; 
and that some trivial conversation or circumstance having lead to a sus- 
picion of mental unsoundness, upon inquiry it has been discovered that 
the individual has already half-ruined himself. Esquirel mentions a case 
of this kind, the subject of which was a merchant of considerable positi(m 
and fortune, whose hidden alienation of mind was brought to light by his 
having purchased at a high price some very inferior pictures ; a dispute 
rcsjiecting their value thereupon arising with his children, he flew into a 
passion and his insanity became evident. His children, alarmed at hi^ con- 
dition, looked into his aifairs, when they were found to be utterly in disorder, 
and full of blanks. This irregularity had existed for six months, and had there 
been no discussion respecting the pictures leading to the discovery of the 
state of his mind, one of the most honourable mercantile houses in France 
would have been seriously compromised, for a bill of exchange of a con- 
siderable amount had become due, and no means bad been taken to provide 
for its payment. 

The latent seeds of insanity very often become known to the world 
through unusual physical signs. Muscular agitation succeeds to the 
ordinaiy repose of the individual. The man whose manner in a state 
of health is grave and gentle, suddenly puts on a brusquery which 
astonishes his friends. It would seem as though he sought to stifle 
his agonizing thoughts by the exhaustion of his physical strength. “ 1“ 
this state,” says Dr. Winslow, ** the patient resembles a ferocious 
animal removed from its native forest and confined in a cage. He 
paces and repaces the room, night and day, in a condition of extreme 
perturbation, rarely sitting or standing in a state of repose for many 
consecutive minutes. He suddenly starts from home, being tormented 
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by o peevish, irresistible restlessness — a constant, unwearied, never-satisfied 
desire for change ; walking, uufatigued, long distances, with great apparent 
fixedness of purpose and accompanying Yohemence of gesture, without 
having in view a sane or rational object. These rapid strides, forced 
and violent movements, appear to originate in an instinctive desire to 
til row off a morbid accumulation of muscular force. . . • In vain the 

iinha])})y man struggles to obtain peace of mind by yielding to i^n irre- 
sistible and uncontrollable desire to rush almost unceasingly ^om place to 
l)lace. Fruitless are his endeavours to arrest the creation of the morbid, 
gloomy imagery, desolating and bewildering his thoughts. . . . Alas ! 
he cannot fly fiom himself.” 

Bui thehe are the more prohiinent warnings of coming trouble, which 
cannot well bi* overlooked. The symptom*? wo wish to draw attention 
to aie tliose slight deviations from a normal condition which are but 
raiely observed either by the sufferers themselves or their friends. One 
of tlie most constant and characteristic is a debilitated power of attention. 
J'ossilily, the most comprehensive definition of genius is the power of 
concentrating and prolonging the attention upon any one given subject. 
1 1 is the quality of the mind which raises one man above another, and it 
ib the parent of all creations and of most discoveries; and, we may add, it 
is the morbid excess and indulgence of this quality which leads sometimes 
to mental disease ; hence the common observation that genius and mad- 
ness arc only divided by a very thin partition. The difference, says Sir 
'Williciin Hamilton, between an ordinary mind and the mind of Newton, 
consists pi incipally in tliis,that the one is capable of a more continuous appli- 
ciitioii than the other ; that a Newton is able, without fatigue, to connect 
mference with inference, in one longbcries towards a determinate end; while 
the man of inferior capacity is soon obliged to break, or let laU, the thread 
which lie had begun to spin. This is, in fact, what Sir Isaac Newton, with 
equal modesty and shiewdness, himself admitted. To one who compli- 
mented him oil his genius, he replied, that if he had made any discoveries 
it was owing more to patient attention than to any other talent. There is, how- 
ever, a certain morbid attention, when directed towards Buppos(*d ailments of 
the body and mind, which is to be especially deprecated. A man may so 
concentrate his attention on certain organs of the body as to produce 
disease in them. The hypochondriac, for instance, never ceases so dwell 
upon tlic condition of his digestive organs, and the consequence in the end 
is that he directs so much nervous energy to the spot as to cause congestion 
and actual disease. We see no reason to doubt that mere disordered func- 
tions of the brain may be converted by the same undue attention into 
positive disorganization. Hence, over-studiousness on these points is to be 
avoided. We have no fear that in the great majority of cases there is 
any danger of such a result ; but in persons of a highly nervous tempera- 
ment it is different, and with them the very first step towards health would 
^he to enable them to get rid of themselves. Of a very different nature 

this exaltation of the faculty of attention is the exaggeration which 
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oflen takes place of the special functions of sense. The approach of brain 
disease is often heralded by the most marvellous exaltation of sight, 
smell, taste, and hearing. Dr. Elliotson, mentions a patient vrho, previous 
to an attack of hemiplegia, felt such an extraordinary acuteness of 
hearing, that he heard the least sound at tlie bottom of his house. 
The vision was also exaggerated to that degree that he could tell 
the hour by a watch placed on a table at such a distance as would 
have precluded his even distinguishing the hands in a state of health. 
In another case, a gentleman, previous to an attack of inflammation of 
tlie brain, remaiked to his son that he could hear a conversation that was 
taking place in a distant part of the house, when those ai*ound him could 
not even distinguish voices. The sense of smell is often equally increased 
in force, and the slightest odours are exaggerated into the most disgusting 
smells. In this condition of brain the avenues by which the outward 
world is brought in connection -with the inward man are thrown open so 
widely that it would seem as though the unhappy person projected his 
special organs of sense outward until they absolutely came in contact with 
the objects or manifestations submitted to them. A more distressing con- 
dition it would be difficult to imagine, or one which more clearly points 
to an inflammatory condition of the brain. “ In the incipient stages of the 
various forms of cerebral disease,” says Dr. Winslow, “ the sensibility is 
not only heightened, impaired, and paralyzed, but it shows marked evidence 
of being vitiated. The patient comphiins of the existence of pricking 
sensations in various parts of the body, as well as of the existence of 
formication, particularly at the extremities of the fingers and toes. For 
some time previously to tlic development of well-marked symptoms of 
cerebral disease, a patient remarked that everything he touched was 
extremely cold. In some cases a gritty body, like that of sand, and a 
piece of cloth appeared to be interposed between the patient’s fingers and 
whatever they came in contact with. Other invalids have 'affirmed that 
whatever they touched felt like a piece of velvet. Aiidral noticed this 
phenomenon. Six weeks before a paralytic attack, a pitient complained 
of one-half of the scalp feeling like a piece of leather. In the case of a 
gentleman who died of apoplexy, there was for some time previously to 
his illness a feeling in both hands as if the skin were covered with minute 
and iiritating particles of dust or sand. He repeatedly complained of this 
symptom, and was frequently observed to wash his hands, with the view 
of removing the imaginary annoyance. Impoverislimcnt of sensibility m 
the arms, preceded first by a feeling of intense cold in the part, and 
subsequently of numbness, followed this perverted state of sensation- 
In another case, some time prior to a paralytic seizure, the patient ima- 
gined that he had extraneous particles of dirt and stones in liis boots, or 
inside his stockings, irritating his feet, and interfering with his personal 
comfort as well as freedom of locomotion. This perverted state of sensa- 
tion was observed for two months previously to lus attack of 
cerebral disorder.” 
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To those unaccustomed to read the subtle indications by which the brain 
gives its warnings, these trifles light as air may seem to be of too trivial a 
nature to warrant the interposition of medicine, and those who venture to 
draw attention to them are liable to ridicule. On the occasion of the 
discussion on the Lunacy Amendment Bill not long since, the Lord Chan- 
cellor snocringly reinaiked the tendenc}*' of medical men to intrude tlieii* 
“ theories ” respecting insanity when acting as witnesses in the law courts. 
In confirmation of his accusation, he read from Dr. Buc^nill and Tuke’s 
Psychological Medicine^ a passage which sj)oke of “a shrivelled ear” as 
being symptomatic of a certain mental condition. “ A bristly and harsh 
kundition of the hair,” again said his lordship, amid the laughter of the 
House, “is another symptom, Avhicli may be obviated by the application 
of a little bears grease” — a joke scarcely woitby of a Grimaldi, but 
certainly not of an individual in the exalted position i>f Lord Chancellor 
of England, Now, euiiously enough, this “shrivelled ear” and “brist- 
ling hair,” -which their lordships laughed at so immoderately, is as 
undoubted a sign of chronic dementia, and as much, theiefore, a fact, as 
that Lord Westbury vas at tlie time he read the extract sitting on the 
woolsack ! 

The piemonitioiif? of epileptic attacks aie but too well-knoAvn to 
requiie .iffention at our liantls, and they arc at the same time so varying in 
their chaiactir as to pieclude the reliance upon any one yarning sjmptom. 
“Jleieiii the patient must minibler to himself.” But the community 
is not aware that epileptic attacks may go on for years without discovering 
themselves cither to the individual or to his fi lends or medical man. In 
children, especially, attacks sometimes come on in the night, and pass 
aAvay without leaving any sign. Dr. Marshall Hall has done lasting 
scrv icc by dr.iwing the attention of tlie public to thi.s obscure form of a 
Avell-known diseaso, and the nursery is thus supplied Avitli a hint of great 
use to the lising generation. These hidden seizures, however, sometimes 
take place in alter life ; and the slightly bitter tongue, often so slightly 
indented th.it it is scaicely perceptible, is the only indication that a 
symptom of approaching bruin disease of a severe tyipc has visited the 
individual in his sleep. Strange as it may appear, hoAvcver, the most 
marked and terrible seizures are sometimes mistaken by persons siifTering 
them, for the visitations of preternatural ngents. Dr. Gregory, of 
Edinburgh, used to give a case of tliu kind in his lectures, which is so 
curious that we shall here relate it. One of his patients told him that 
he Avas in the habit ol dining every day at six, but that he was 
jiliigued Avith a visitor at that hour, Avho uhvays greatly distressed 
liiin. Exactly as the hour struck, the door opened and an old hag 
entered Avith a frowning countenance, and, Avith every demonslratiou of 
spite and hate, rushed upon him and struck him a severe blow upon 
the head, Avhich caused him to saa-oou for a time of a longer or shorter 
duration. Tliis appparition, he asserted, was of daily occurrence. 
Dr. Gregory, guessing that some mental delusion was at the bottom of 
VOL. V. — NO. 28 , 24 . 
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this singular attack, invited himself to dinner with his friend, adding, 
“Wo will see if your malignant old woman will venture to join our 
company.” The gentleman gladly accepted the proposal, expecting, how- 
ever, the doctor’s ridicule rather than his sympathy. When the dinner, 
however, arrived, the doctor exerted his powers of conversation, which 
were of a very brilliant character, in the hope of diverting his friend’s 
attenlion from the thoughts of the approaching visit, supposing that he was 
buffering from some nervous attack, and he so far succeeded that the hour 
of six came almost unnoticed, and he was hoping that the dinner would 
l)iiss without the unwelcome interruption. Tha clock had scarcely struck, 
however, when the gentleman exclaimed suddenly, in an alarmed 
voice, “ The hag comes again 1 ” and dropped back in his chair in a 
swoon, in the way he had described. These periodical attacks were 
clearly traced to sudden head seizures, which gave way to the appropriate 
remedies. 

Whilst an exaltation of the faculty of attention points to insanity, 
the growing deficiency of it points as certainly to a coming imbecility, 
and especially of an impending attack of softening of the brain — that 
terrible afilietion which may be termed the stock-brokers’ disease, so 
liable do the habitues of Capel Court seem to its visitations. The first 
beginnings of this disease very often come upon a man in the height of 
his prosperity, and its approach is so insidious that, although he may 
be walking about and transacting liis business, this fatal rot may have 
already commenced. As in the vision of Mirza, a passenger is every now 
and then missed from the ever ebbing and flowing stream of life, and none 
but the ithysiciaii notes that he has dro])ped through the pitfall in the 
bridge, and will never mix in the busy liaunts of man again. 

L)r. Winslow, in a few graphic touches, thus paints the onset of this 
sad condition: — “In the incipient stage of cerebral softening, as well iis 
in those organic dibiiitegrations of the delicate nei-vc vesicle observed in 
what is termed progressive, general, and cerebral paralysis, the patient 
often exhibits a debility of memory (long before disease of the brain is 
suspected), in regard to the most ordinary and trifling matters connected 
with the every-day matters of life. He forgets his appointments, is oblivious 
of the names of his most intimate friends, mislays his books, loses his 
papers, and is unable to retain in his mental grip for many consecutive 
minutes the name of the month or the day of the week, lie sits down to 
wiite a letter on some matter of business, and the attention being for a 
moment diverted from what he is engaged in, he immediately loses ah' 
recollection of his correspondence, and leaves the letter unfinished. In 
this condition of mind he will be heard constantly inquiring for articles 
tliat he had carefully put aside but a few minutes previously.” The 
handwriting will often afford very conclusive proof of the failing 
mind of the writer, and we may quote a case of a gentleman engaged m 
business whose correspondence thus betrayed him. On his being removed 
from business, it was discovered that for some time previously to any 
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disease of the brain being suspected, his letters were found to be full of 
erasures, words mis-spelt, and calculations remarkable for their inaccu- 
r^lC3^ At times, there was a recovery for a period of a week or so from 
llicse inaccuracies which were altogether foreign to the nature of the 
frcntlcnian when in a sound state of health. These temporary recoveries, 
liowcvcr, were always followed by the blundeiing we ha/va noticed, arid 
he ultimately died of softening of the brain. 

We are inclined to think that the sign of cerebral softening most to be 
drealled is the w^ant of power to fix the attention. A person might 
suffer Ironi temporary loss of memory from very slight causes. . Such, for 
instance, as exhaustion. Sir Homy Holland, for instance, in his Mental 
Pathologt}^ tells u.s that, haviriG; d<‘scended two deep mines in tlie Ilartz moun- 
tains, and having undergone much exertion without food, he found himself 
‘=^ii(l(lonIy deprived for a short time of his memory, wliich returned again 
iimiudiately after taking food and wine. A copious di might of wine will 
oOen restore thevse momentary fits of loss of memory, which are dependent 
upon no orgaino fli^^ase, hut mise fiom a want of proper circulation in 
the brain. We all know, when we liave forgotten a particular name or 
thing, the peitiiiacity with which it .seems to recede farther from the 
memory, by trying haid to recal it to mind — it remains upon the tip 
of the tongue, but will not come forth. These arc familiar examples of 
transient loss of memory, which only prove how often the healthiest 
brain is ft.r n moment plagued w'ith momentary symptoms of no account, 
whicli, when persistent, aie the invariable precursors of serious brain 
dit-ease. 'inhere arc certain significant, although but slightly-marked, signs 
of softening which tell clearly to the eye of the practised physician the 
appioach of the disintegration of the cerebral matter. The trained eye 
will observe a loss of muscular power; the patient will slip on one side ; 
the leg is put forwti d with great premediUtion ; volition ceases to act 
unconhciously ; and certain acts are perfoiined as though the sufferer were 
pulling the wires of a doll. The hand cannot grasp with a healthy grip ; 
a slight degree of facial paralysis will sonietimes disturb the wonted 
expression of the countenance, without even friends knowing the cause. 
A very slight elevation of one eyebrow, a drawing aside of the mouth 
a hair’s-breadth, will materially alter the look of a person ; and slight 
paralysis of this kind often exists without anyone suspecting that softening 
of the brain is impending. This p.artial paralysis, which is indicative of 
approaching apoplexy, very often shows itself in a person’s speech. When 
wc remember the number of muscles which must co-ordinate to enable 
a man to articulate, it will be readily understood that any loss of power 
in these delicate muscles must show itself in the speech. It often happens 
that the first sign will be a clipping of the Queen’s English ; the person 
will speak as though he were drunk ; indeed, drunkenness does produce 
the very temporary paralysis wc allude to. 

A still more singular sign of softening, and the apoplexy which results, 
is the odd way in which persons in this condition will trnn^se theit 
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words. Dr. Beddoes mentions the case of a gentleman who, previous 
to an attack of brain disease, used to commit laughable blunders of this 
kind ; for instance, he would say, “ Everybody feels veiy languid this wet 
weather — I mean this hot weather;” or, “ Come, who will sit down to 
supper? Here is cold meat and pudding — I mean pic." Undiscovered 
and partial paralysis is the cause sometimes of odd mistakes. Thus, a 
gentleman angrily demanded of his servant, whilst at dinner, why he hud 
brought him a broken wineglass. The servant, on examining it, affirmed 
it was a sound one. The master ag.ain scolded him ; but on inspecting 
it himself, found it to be really unbroken. The explanation of this 
circumstance was that the gentleman had suddenly been seized "with 
paralysis of the nerves of sensation of oue side of the lip ; consequently, 
as there was no feeling there within a certain circumscribed space, he 
naturally concluded, without looking, that a piece of glass had been 
broken away. In other cases, a person will declare that his finger feels 
like a sausage. First beginnings, these, that should not be neglected for 
one moment. 

The sight, also, gives warnings that are equally unmistakable to the 
physician of coming trouble, and more especially the dread symptoms 
of double vision. Dr. Gregory tells a curious and highly-instructive 
tale of a sportsman' who, when out shooting one day with his gamekeeper, 
complained of his bringing out so many dogs — asking why he required eight 
(logs? The servant said there were only four : but his master persist (’d 
that there were double that number. Convinced, however, of his mistake, 
probably by the toucli, be immediately became aware of his condition, 
mounted his horse, and rode home ; and had not long been there, before 
he was attacked with apoplexy, and died. Had this gentleman be(n 
treated on the field, wlien the warning w'as first given, in all probability 
he would have been saved. 

It is not very easy to distinguish softening of the brain fiom another 
malady wliich is equally terrible. We allude to the general paralysis cf 
the insane. Indeed, tlie latter disease is very often but a result of the 
other. In some cases, however, it is recognized as a substantive malady. 
Dr. Winslow says he lias seen symptoms of it impending for many years 
before it has unmistakably shown itself, or at least the altered mental condi- 
tion of the individual has clearly been seen — read by the light of the subsequent 
event. “For a long period,” he observes, “before any mental disorder is 
generally suspected, the ideas are observed to be of an absurd and extra- 
vagant character. The patient talks of the amount of money ho has 
made, of the success of his commercial speculations, his gi-and future, ex- 
traordinary luck, and of the bright future in store for himself and family- 
lie magnifies the amount of his daily or weekly receipts, whether realizetl 
in the practice of his profession, in trade, or commerce. I have known 
this tendency simply to distort facts, and look extravagantly at the bright 
side of things through an intensely magnified and highly-coloured, because 
morbid, medium (when the actual circumstances of tiie party did not in 
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the slightest degree justify such sanguine ideas), to exist for five or even 
ten years before the mind presented any decided and recognized symptoms 
of alienation.” 

As the paralysis slowly commences, the sufferer will be observed to 
speak with a sIoav and measuicd intonation, as if he selected his phrases 
Avith the utmost care ; “ his voice assumes,” says Dr. Winslow, “ a thick, 
husky sound, as though it wei e veiled or clouded.” Sometimes, indeed, the 
lips open and shut as if trying to speak without the ability to do so ; 
assuming the action of the lips in smoking a pipe. Hence the French 
designate it U inahule fume la “pipe. I'lie aspect of the face also becomes 
ciiiuigcd, the nioiith opens and shuts in one pioOf‘, as Dr. Skae ob- 
sfiAcs, vitlioul any play ol the lips indicative of the sentiments or pas- 
sions. From this pcuiit the whole powers of the man, physical and 
nunl.il, seem gradually to fade away— cveiy power of life is, by the 
gentlest possil'Io gradatum, lo'^t; even those reflex actions which preside, 
as it w'cre, ov(‘r so many functions of the body, die ; and it often happens 
that a patient is suddenly choked by the passage of food down the wind- 
l)ipe instc.id of the gullet — the epiglottis, that sensitive lid which, in a 
slate of health, so jc.ilously closes and guards the air passage, being para- 
lyzed, and standing open, as if it were to invite the dissolution of the body, 
thus reduced to a living death. 

The injurious eflects of blows upon the head are not siifflcicntly 
considered, for the reason, that in many cases they do not show them- 
selves for years. Where any serious concussions of this kind have 
taken place, the individual suffering them should ahvaya beware of the 
fust signs of distress in the brain. “ I am satisfied,” says Dr. WinaloAv, 
‘‘ that the importance of this subject cannot be exaggerated. Repeatedly 
have 1 had cases of epilepsy bidding defiance to all treatment; tumours, 
abscesses, cancer, s'^ftening of the brain, as well as insanity in its 
more formidable types, under my care, Avhosc origin could unquestionably 
be traced back for varying periods of one, two, five, eight, ten, fifteen, and 
even twenty years, to damage done to the delicate structure of the brain by 
injuries inflicted on the head. Numberless cases are on record in which 
a fatal termination has ensued fioni a blow in the head received years 
previously. A sailor fell from the mainyaid of a ship upon deck, and was 
removed beloAv in a stale of unconsciousness. He speedily recovered his 
senses, liow’evcr, and in a foitniglit resumed his work. No bad symptoms 
occurred for four yeai's, after which he Avas occasionally attacked with 
hendachc, and tAventy-six years afteiAvards he became paralytic, in Avhich 
state ho continued for eight weeks, when he died, and on examination it 
Avas discovered that a large abscess existed in his brain. In another case, 
a boy received a violent blow on the head from a cricket-bat, from which 
he did not suffer any inconvenience for ten or eleven years, Avhen he 
became liable to attacks of headache of a severe *hature ; epileptic attacks 
folloAvcd, and he ultimately died, Avhen an encysted abscess, of the size of 
an egg, was found in the cerebrum; whilst afterclaps of this kind may 
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always be looked for when any serious injury to the head has arisen from 
blows or other causes, it does not always follow that the presence of 
abscess, even in the substance of the brain, is accompanied by any serious 
symptoms. Dr. Wollaston, who lived to a good age, did his philosophical 
brain-work with a tumour in his cerebrum, which must, from its size and 
nature, have existed there many years before his death ; and the most 
serious injuries to the convolutions of the brain have been received 
without causing much mental disturbance to the individual. These are, 
however, rare cases, much cherished in the records of brain disease, 
rather as curiosities than as tending to serve any practical scientific 
purpose; and, as a general rule, it must be considered that no lesion of the 
cerebrum can take place without its showing itself outwardly in the most 
unmistakable manner. 

If there is any terror in the pictures we have painted, let it not be 
supposed that our object has been gratuitously to conjure up revolting 
images for the mere sake of playing upon the feelings of the reader. It 
the first beginnings of brain disease w'crc generally known and acted upon, 
the examples we have quoted of the deplorable condition to which human 
life is sometimes reduced by its unchecked progress, W'ould be greatly 
diminished. 

The slightest settlement in a wall is watched day by day by the 
architect with the greatest anxiety and solicitude, and every precaution is 
taken to strengthen the weak place, and to relieve it of all unnecessary 
weight ; and many a stately building has thus been preserved for ages, 
through the timely 8ub.stitution of a lew sound for unsound stone s. Oh ! 
that we watched with half the cai*e the delicate human brain, source of 
mental thought, as we do this senseless wall — that we took note of the faint 
rents and sinkings of the organ of the mind, with as much anxiety ns we 
watch perishable stone ; many a noble understanding Avould then be pre- 
served to us, that otherwise becomes torn and shattered, hopelessly beyond 
the restorative powers of man. 
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I i\'\r growing old— 

I do not mean that I am bed-ridden or chair-ridden ; {hat I am blind, 
or lame, or deaf. I road without Rpectacles, and I walk my four mile!? 
tnjdor the Imur williout fatigne. Rut for nil that, there arc many things 
wliich say that ago is creepiu'' n])ou me. 1 have left off pulling the grey 
hairs out of *ny ^^hiskers. 1 am glad when any one helps me on with my 
pront coat. I go to sleep al the Play.* 1 have had a sharp touch of gout ; 
and Isawni}si*lf desciihecl, the other day, in print, not unkindly, as a 
“ literary veteran.” So 1 suppose that I am a veteian, and 1 have been 
just tliinking how I like it. 

According to all received oj)inions, I ought not to like it at all. I 
ought to feel very .v.id and serious over my lost youth. It is ccitaiii that 
it will never come hack again. Once gone, it is gone for ever. I know 
that ; 

“ Not^ilDg cmi luiiig hack the liouv 
Of gloiy to the gra*-?, of ‘•plcuclour to the flower.” 

The verdant, grassy, flowery state has lapsed into the great limbo of the 
Past. It has become a reminiscence. Am I therefore to bewail it; or is 
it wiser to accept the situation ? Accept it ! ay, and more than that — 
accc'pt and be grateful i()r it, throwing up my magnificats in full faith 
that if the glory and the splendour have departed, new glories and new 
splendours have taken their place. 

It is a very pleasant thought that Life is made up of compensations. 
All Nature teaches this one grand lesson. There is seed-time, and there 
is summer. There is harvest, and there is winter. When autumn comes 
upon us — when the roses have long since gone, and the leaves on the trees 
are sere and yellow — are we to regret that it is no longer summer and 
that the greenery has departed ? Have not the rich tints of the autumnal 
foliage peculiar beauties of their own? As time takes away, so it gives ; 
as it empties, so it replenishes. There is a process of restoration and 
compensation ever at work in the physical world ; and is it not so also 
in the moral ? You have lost a parent, but you have gained a child. Do 
you not see revived in your daughter the calm, clear brow, and the sweet, 
mild eyes of your mother, as you last saw her, when a little child ? You 
must not expect to enjoy at the same time the beatitudes of the Past and 
of the Present. But I am afraid that there are some whose nature it is 
rather to deplore wliat they have lost, than to rejoice in what they have 
gained. They say that “ the beautiful has vanished, and returns not ; ” 
instead of believing in the great truth that it is continually recreating 
and renewing itself. 
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And after all, wliat is it that we lose by growing old. Is it much 
more than the fruit loses when it ripens ? We lose our greenness — our 
rawness — our crudeness — and surely maturity is better than these. But 
maturity, it is said, is the forerunner of decay. Well, O Wiseman! 
what then ? It was one wiser than thou, albeit a heathen teacher, who 
said, in venerable Sanskrit — 

“ Wcq) not ! Life the hired mirsc is, liolding us a little space; 

Death, the mother, who docs take us back into our jn’oper place.’* 

This from the Booh of Good Counsels^ 0 Wiseman 1 — known to Orieu- 
lalists as the ITitojmdesa — written centuries before we had even the glimmer 
of a literature of our own. But let us look at the matter less seriously, 
thinking, first of all, what maturity replaces. We all know how fond arc 
the poets and romancers of discour.sing upon the joyousnoss, the insouciance 
of youtli ; but we hear little of its etiibarrassnients, its anxieties, its morti- 
fications. If there be one faith more blindly accepted than all others by 
the world, it is that freedom from care and trouble arc the blissful immu- 
nities of childhood and early youth; that these burdens increase in volume 
and press more heavily upon us as we advance in years, and are only 
grievous in the maturity and the decay of our lives. If children were to 
write cssa 3 ''s and truthfully to record their experiences, I have very little 
doubt as to what tluy would say upon this subject. And I believe, too, 
that the testimony of very many grown-up men, looking back through a 
vista of thirty or forty years, would be very conclusive against the care- 
lessness and light-heart(*dncss of childhood. In the ordinary cornimTce of 
adult life, there is probably nothing half so distressing as the night-fears 
of the yonng — the horrible dread of solitude and darkness, which crushes 
the childish heart. There are some sensitive and excitable children wln'^e 
lives arc embittered by these vague apprehensions of night dangers, of 
which ghosts and tliieves are the most tremendous, for all the latter part 
of each day is overclouded by the dreadful shadejw of approaching bed- 
time. A great deal might be said — and, indeed, a great deal has been 
said, in divers places, very much to the point — about want of care in 
nurses, and want of judgment in parents, but I am not writing to expose 
omissions or to Bugge.st remedies, but simply to state facts — and tlic 
nursery horrors of which I speak are very grave facta — grave even in 
the retrospect ; and yet we talk about the cloudless happiness of cljild- 
hood as though children never knew a care. 

And has schoolboy-life no cares, no anxieties, no terrors ? There is the 
big bully, or the truculent usher, or the fellow you ought to fight and yet 
can’t quite bring yourself to do it ; the debt to tlie itinerant pastrycook 
of which he reminds you with an indelicacy of which in aflcr life yo^r 
tailor is quite incapable ; the prize worked for, toiled for, with vast brain- 
bweat, and mighty sacrifice of self, grand heroic surrender even of the 
pleasures and privileges of fine weather and tlie cricket-season, and yet 
not gained after all. And even that cricket-season, has it not its own 
peculiar crop of bitterness ? A bad innings sends many a fellow unhappy 
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to bed. On gi-aiid occasions, such as that half-yearly “ match with the 
tOAVii,” a disaster of this kind is pure wretchedness for a fortnight ; 
ay, and for longer, if tlic holidays do not charitably intervene. I doubt 
whether the fates have anything half so bitter as this in store for our 
later days. To be booked, by the general voice of the school, as good 
at least for thirty runs, aud to go out, branded, disgraced, with that 
terrible round O to your name. The dreadful feeling of descent and 
hunhliation ; the knowledge that yon have disappointed your friends, and 
given a triumph to your enemies; the self-reproach, flic self-contempt, 
^v;^h which you are burdened, a.s though you had really been only an 
impostor ; they are truly such treniendous inflicViona that the wonder is 
llia( you mala' your crest-fallen way to the lent, and do not utterly perish 
before the next hoy has taken your place. Talk of the elasticity of youth, 
hoAv soon does the schoolboy recover from that round O? How soon 
d')( s ho regain his .serenity of mind after mi'^sing that catch at cover-point 
Avhieh would have (.'xtinguished the Town’s best man, and turned the tide 
of victory in favi-ar of the School. Talk of the generosity of youth 1 
In the agony of his ('M’n humiliation, what hoy so generous as to desire 
his succes.sor at the Avicket to attach a large .score to his name ? Docs not 
his heart Avarm to the felloAv Avho surrenders like himself to the first ball ? 
Well, ius we groAv older, wc doubtless h.'ive our failures, our distressesj 
our envies, and our jealousies; and lam not now saying that in adult 
life wo may bo bowled out first ball with perfect composure. Spoken 
literally, it AA'ould not be to the point; metaphorically, it might not be 
true. All 1 mean to say is that there are Icav keener mortifications — feAv 
BO difficult to hear — as those which beset us in early life, and that this 
kind of juvenile bankruptcy preys upon the spirits and really Avears the 
heart Avith an attrition as great as tliat which far greater failures subject 
us to in after life, it is very well to say, “ What does it matter — a boy 
may be a very good boy, and yet may fail to defend his Avieket, and may 
add nothing to the score ? ” But is his reputation no matter ? Is it nothing 
that the hero-Av^orship, A\diich once attended him, has gone doAvn with his 
stumps? In schoolboy life there are no sots-olF and rompensationa as 
there are in after years, and there is no philosophy to make the most of 
them if there Avere. A hundred — peihaps, five hundred — ^yonng hearts 
have suddenly cooled towards their idol, and come, in a moment, to regard 
it as an empty and pretentious sham. 

But of all the difi'erent seasons of life, I believe that wdiich is most 
laden Avitli its own peculiar distresses is the .season of incipient manhood. 
The sensitiveness of hobbledehoy ism is very afllicting. I have heard it 
said that all this has passed away — that times are changed, that youth is 
changed with tliem, and that the rising generation arc distinguished by an 
amount of cool assurance to which a quarter of a century ago sti iplinghood 
Avas utterly a stranger. I do not undertake to settle this point. Possibly, 
it may be so. Possibly the cool assurance of Avhich we hear so much is 
but the outAvard cloak of that real want of self-reliance — of that nervous 
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uncertainty, ■which is the normal state of those who have not yet secured 
their position. The very bluster of youth has something of timidity in 
it. I know, at least, it had in my time, a quarter of a century ago. 
What agonies I endured in that state of existence. What fearful turmoils 
of the mind there were, what fears, what fightings, on that terrible bridge 
which unites the oppor>ite banks of boyhood and manhood — when, to speak 
without a metaphor, you do not like to be thought a boy, whilst otliers are 
scarcely minded to treat you as a man. There are some who may laugh 
at this. I vow that tliere is nothing to me laughable in the rccollectiou. 
Tlie sufierings of hobbledehoy ism have boon set Ibrth with patl)elic humour, 
in tlic iK'rsons of David Copperfield and Pip of tl)e Groat Kx})CCt:itions, 
with a fidelity which vividly recalls my own miserable experiences on the 
bridge. In those clays, with an insane ambition, ono went in for every- 
thing. If one could have limited one’s aspirations, it would have been 
comparatively a light matter to be dragged up into manhood. But with 
the unlimited assumptions of youth, what roughnesses have to be encoun- 
tered. You ■wish to be accounted handsome, well-dressed, well-mannered, 
well-informed, active, brave, clever, a fellow who fears nothing, who can 
doanytliing, and wlio knows everything in the w'orld. In after life, you 
know that pretentiousness of this kind has its own death-wan uiit 
written on its forehead. But very young men never acknowledge 
ignorance or incapacity. Their struggles to maintain a character for man- 
hood are painful in the extreme. They do not know tliat the manliest 
thing of all is to keep quiet. It is their misfortune to he restless and 
uneasy. The fact is, that tlie world being all new and strange to them, 
they cannot help tliinking that they are new and strange in the eyes ol' tlic 
world, and that tljcrefore the world is continually looking at them instca I ol 
treating them with the most sovereign indifference and cold-blooded 
unconcern. That pimple on your chin, Juvenis, has made you unliapj)y 
for a week. You have looked at it every morning on first getting up. 
I will not say what you liave done to diminish its size and its rubicundity, 
only increasing the evil by every new effort to remove it ; and yet no one 
has observed that pimple on your chin — no one certainly has given a 
thought to it. And that untoward splash on your white neck-clolli, 
dinner-bound, which makes you vow never to travel en costume, in Han- 
some again — who sees the spot, and who would concern themselves abmd, 
it if they did 7 Not men who have got dinners to eat, or girls to flit 
with, or anecdotes to ventilate with effect. Take it as a rule, O Juven.s 
that we are all of us thinking about ourselves a great deal too much to think 
about you. You talk ; you wish to display your knowledge, and you make 
a slip. You find it out yourself, and you are unhappy. You have an 
uneasy conception of the blunder almost as soon as you have made it ; yc*^ 
are out in your geography, or your history, or you have given a wrong 
date ; you consult a score of volumes when you get home, find that you 
really have blundered, and are miserable for a week under the impression 
that you have irremediably damaged your reputation, and henceforth 
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be accounted an ass. You bare found yourself out, my friend ; but take 
my word for it, no one else has found you out ; no one has discovered your 
blunder or given you and your talk a second thought. But we are not 
easily taught that however much we may think abou); ourselves, other 
people think very little about us ; and that in most cases we snake no more 
impression on society than a snow-flake on a tablet of stone. 

This continual struggle about what others will think of you, this inces- 
Fanl inquietude concerning tiifles is, I repeat, one of the mailt unhappinessef* 
peculiar to youth. We p-aiii our experienei , r‘ven in the smallest matters, 
after much perturbation of si>int — much «!orp and grievous travail. I 
remember that when I fn t b 'nr,>j lo jiay "vjmN bj myself, just after leaving 
school, I was terribly fli^<|uieli rl by the agonizing uncertainty as to what I 
oueht to say to the servant w’ho opened Inc door. The great question, 
concerning wdiieli tluTC wen such inw.ird conflicts throughout the journey, 
ivas whether i ought to say, ‘‘ Is Mr. Robincon at home ? ” or, “ Is your 
master at home I ” The only thing I cared to know was which was the 
most manly, nian-about-towm form of question to be addressed to the foot- 
man or the parloui -maid on ojiening the <loor. Of course, I only thought 
about myself, for the vanity of youtli is egregiously selfish. 1 know, at 
all events, now, which is the form of question most pleasing to the door- 
opf*nei ; and 1 am quite content with that knowledge. It may be inquired, 
why slioidd youth sufTor itself to be made wretched by such doubts as 
these (and I have only cited one of many familiar illustrations that might 
be adduced), when it is so easy, in any circumstance of life, to ask some 
one older and moi c experienced than yourself, what is the right thing 
to do ? A imin Avho reasons in this wi'o can never have been 
young. “ E.i^y ’ ” Wliv, it is in youth the hardest thing in the world. 
Does youth ever confess ignorance — ever ask advice? It would rather 
die first I You or 1 may smile to see our boys assume the veteran air, 
and do things lor the first time with an assumption of experience, as 
though they had been doing the same thing all their Jives. But, if we 
look to our own early days, the feeling will be rather one of pity than 
amusement, for we shall remomber how we oursedves suffered in this 
transition state, when we wore the toga virilis with a jaunty air, os 
though we were used to it, and it was continually tripping us up. 

There is absolute misery in pretentiousness of all kinds, and youth is 
infinitely more pretentious than age. There are some men, perhaps, who 
never outlive their vanity ; but, as a general rule, it may be maintained 
that the longer we live the less we care what others think dl us, and the 
less we strive after effect. I do not mean to say that in these strivings of 
youth there may not be something good and noble — “strivings, because our 
nature is to strive.” They are the outward expression of what the same 
poet calls “ our inborn, uninstructed impulses ” — the tentative, experi- 
mental action of powers immature and undecided. A young man feels 
that he has something in him, and, not knowing in what form Providence 
designs that it shall come forth, he is continually making outlets for it, 
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first in one direction, then in another, as though the whole ciiclc of human 
knowledge were not too vast for his intellectual exploration. We are 
often, therefore, astounded by the audacity of youth ; but we ought not 
to be offended by it. It is sure to bring its own punishment. To sow in 
vanity is to reap in mortification. We learn, in time, how little we can 
ever know, and how ridiculous we make ourselves by pretending to know 
everything. When a man has learnt to say, “ I am as ignorant as a 
child on tliis or tliat subject ; ” or, as powerless as a baby to do this 
or that thing,” he has mastered one of the great diflicultics of life; he 
has entered upon a new .stage of his career. If, however, he says it 
boastingly, scoinfully, he is a greater fool than if he pretended to know, 
.and to be able to do, everything. To affect to consider the knoAvledgc 
or the poAver, Avhich Ave have not attained, not Avorth possessing is simply 
to write oneself an ass. There is no need, on the other hand, of any 
great parade of humility. You are a man. Be thankful for it. It is 
no humiliation that you are not a god. If your neighbour knoAva 
Avhat you do not know, and can do Avhat you cannot do, tlie chances 
are that you knoAV and can do tome things wliich arc out of the circle 
of his potentiality. You do not know one star from the other, but 
you can put the Saloontala into Greek verse. You do not kuoAv the 
principle of the diving-bell, but you could fortify a city in accordance 
with the system of Cormantagne. You cannot ride across country 
to hounds, but you can take a round or tAvo Avith the gloves with 
Jem Mace, and not have a Avorae appetite for your dinner. Be content, 
then; turn Avhat you know and A\hat you can do to the best possible 
account ; and be neither elated because you knoAv so much, nor depressed 
because you knoAV so little. 

If contentment of this kind contributes, as I believe it very greatly 
doe.s, to our happiness. Age has a vast advantage over Youth. The great 
les.son of life, the one of all others best worth learning, is that which 
teaclics us thoroughly to appreciate the fact of the little that avc knoAV. 
This is a lesson which no young person has ever yet learnt. There is no 
royal road to it. We come upon it, after a long journey and after sore 
travail, foot-sore, sunburnt, wind-stained, and bramble-torn. There is 
infinite satisfaction in it, when we acquire it at last. 1 came upon the 
gi'cat fact the other day, so quaintly and pleasantly put, that it made me 
happy for some time, almost beyond precedent — “ Man is necessarily/ so 
much of a fool, that it would be a species of folly not to he a fool." It is 
Philosopher Pascal who writes this. As soon as ever you have made up 
your mind that you are a fool, and that it is altogether out of nature not 
to be a fool, a measureless calm descends upon you. The conviction, 
hoAvever, that, at the best, you arc a very poor creature, need 'not prevent 
you from diligently striving to make yourself less poor. There arc 
degrees of folly — different kinds of fools ; and though the greatest of all 
is he Avho thinketh himself Avise, not far behind him is he who does not 
strive to make himscll as wise as lie can. All knowledge is ox high 
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woitli, lot a man but know it well. A “ smattering ” of this or that is not 
to bo despised. “ A little learning," say, lor example, of surgery, may be the 
very reverse of “ dangerous.” The principle of the tourniquet, applied in 
the improvised shape of a pocket-handkerchief, has ere now saved a man 
from bleeding to death. But I believe wo are of moat use to our fellows 
by applying our little intellect to the masteiy of some one subject. The 
word mastery must be understood only in a limited sense; for true it is, 
as P.iscal justly philo«oi)hizcs, that no man can know all that is to be 
known about any one subject, let him give Ins whole life to the study. 

But still he may, as I have said, know quite enough of his one subject 
to make him very useful to hi fellows, whilst it is the veriest accident if 
any one of his numerous smalteiings is turned to profitable account. If 
•a ]jiar devotes his life to the study of pin-making, and makes better pins 
than all the rest of the world, he by no means lives an unprofitable 
life A pin is a very small thing. It is, indeed, a symbol of worthless- 
ness. A “ pin’s fee ” is held to be next to nothing. But civilized 
Humanity cannot d(' witlunit plus ; and the inventor of a new pin — say, 
for example, a pin that ivill fasten without pricking or scratching — would 
be fairly entitled to take rank among the benefactors of mankind. Any 
one who d(»es something better than every one else is to be accounted one 
of the men of the age; whilst your would-be admirable Crichtons, who 
squander their strength on many vain things, are condemned to rot on 
Lethe's wharf, as utterly unprofitable servants. 

But we must take care that this concentration of ourselves does not 
betray us into an error to which, I am afraid, our natural egotism is prone. 
1 have glanced at this above, but it demands more than a passing allusion. 
We must take care that W(3 do not come in time so to narrow our sym- 
pathies, by continually dwelling upon our pins, as to believe that the world 
has nothing else worth living for — that mankind is divided into only two 
races of men, the makers and the consumers of pins, and that all beyond 
the great matciial fact of pindom is mere surplusage and refuse. Your 
calling may be something higher than that of making pins, or you may 
think that it is — still, your egotism is equally absurd. Was the world 
made only that you should take cities, or discover comets, or put odds 
and ends of mortality together as the framework of extinct mammalia ? 
You may not quite think that ; but you may err after a like fashion, 
though not in the same degree. It is the commonest thing for men to 
attach undue importance to their own pursuits, and in like proportion to 
undervalue, somewhat scornfully perhaps, the pursuits of others. It is a 
foolish, small-minded thing to do, and the meaner the occupation is, I am 
inclined to think, the greater the store that is set by it. No honest occu- 
pation is in itself mean ; but some pursuits are doubtless less ennobling 
than others; and money-making, for the mere sake of making money, is 
not, perhaps, the very highest. Now you will find that the conversation 
of men, whose main object in life it is to make money, runs contmually 
upon this one subject, or is interlarded with references to it. I confess 
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that ■when I ask about this or that man, I do not, as a matter of course, 
wish to be told “ what he is worth’’ — worth in this case representing the 
money value of the man and iiothing else. When I was a younger man 
than I am now, tlicse utterly irrelevant allusions to the length of a man’s 
purse put me sorely out of temper. But this was a mistake upon my 
part, almost as great as that which so much annoyed me. What right 
had I to be annoyed ? I can hear men talk now-a-days about money- 
making without any feeling of contempt. When 1 ask about Mr. Brown, 
or Sir John Jones, wishing lo know what sort of neighbour ho is, whetlior 
he is hospitable and libei-al, Avhether he gives to the poor, wliether he is 
well-read, well-informed, a seliol.ar, and a gentleman, I confess that I do 
not much cave to be told that ho has 32,000/. a year landed property, or 
that he made half a million by railway contracts. But why should 1 go 
fuming and fretting and blustering to m 3 ’^self all the way home, and vowing 
that 1 will never dine with Nummosus again, because ht; will nppl}' the 
money standard to everything, and talk as though there weto nothing but 
£ s. d. in the world ? It is Ibolisb, T in him to talk in lljis strain — 
but it is more foolish in me to be vexed about it. Nummosus is an excel- 
lent follow — “warm,’’ too; he knows what he is talking about. And who 
am I tliat I should go gasc''nadiiig after this fashion and endeavouring to 
persuade myself that the money element has nothing to do with it ? II 
there be one thing w’hich w(! are all sure to learn by growing old, it is that 
the money element has everything to do with it. I was shocked when I was 
a young man, because* tlie lirst question asked, in my presence, on the 
arrival of news of a great fire, w^as wliether the buildings and contents 
were insured. No thought of human life, of homes made desolate, of 
wives made widows, of cliildren fatherless, disturbed the hearts of the 
inquirers. I do not exp(*ct now, in such a case, to hear any other ques- 
tion. I have just read, in Beamish’s Life of Jsamhard Brunei^ that wdicn 
news was brought to him that his Battersea Sawmills w^ere burnt down, 
his only question was, “Is anyone hurt?” Nummosus will tell you, 
perhaps, that the works were well insured. I will not so read the anecdote 
of the great engineer — but I am afraid that it must be regarded as an 
exceptional manifestation of humanity, and that material property, for the 
most part, enters into the calculation long before human life. 


But I have been led by all this out of the line which I had purposed 
to follow. I desired to show that one of the great advantages of mature 
life is, that we cease from those strivings ^er the mastery of mary 
things, which end in disappointment and mortification ; that we learn to 
measure our own powers aright ; to know how little wo can do ; hov/ 
small the space we occupy in the world. I do not know that there is 
anything in the delusions of youth which contributes so much to happi- 
ness as this power of self-measurement, and the calm self-reliance which 

attends it. „ 

** Mon say we lose 

As we ascend life’s green hill-side much more 
Than we eon ever gain, and oft deplore 
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‘Their youth and their brave hopes all dead and gone.’ 

Yet would I, were the offer made, refuse, 

Ab one content to reap what ho lias sown, 

To give for youth, with all its hopes and fears, 

Its restless yearning after things unknown, 

The ‘‘clf-rcliancc of maturer years ? ” 

I cannot pay how tlioronghly my own heart echoes all this. When you 
know what you can do and what you cannot do — what you are and what 
you are not — the voyage of life in comparatively Hmooth sailing. You 
rcapo to he cliatuvbcd by vain anxiotios and rostlesa diacontentp. You may 
lia\H failed, or you may have siiccoedcd; but, anyhow, be it fuiccoas or be 
it failure, it is a fait accompli : you accept your position, and you are, at 
all events, tranquil. It is with life in llu' concrete as with the separate 
ireideiiH of life. You niny get rid of a disturbing impression — of a 
])ainfnl anxiety with ro'^pt'c! to ‘?omotl»Jiig of a vague and uncertain issue, 
by passing over all the intermediate le.sser stages of evil, and looking the 
worst possible contingency in the face, 'fhe inspired writer, in that grand 
old e])ic known as the Book of Job, wi'^hlng to describe a vision of the 
night supremely iciiible and awe-ins])jring, makes the patriarch to say 
that he “ could not discern the shape thereof.” The spectral horror 
culminated in the indistinctness of the tiling. So is it in the ordinary 
affairs of lif’. It is the formless and conjectural that disturb us. Failure 
itself is far bc’tter than the fear of failure. Wc can reconcile ourselves to 
it when it comes. But the common lot of life is neither to succeed nor 
to fail, but to hit the line of mediocrity, half-way between success and 
failure. Whatever it may be, the only real wisdom and the only real 
hai)pin''sa consists in reconciling yourself to it, with boundless faith that 
it is all right. As long as having the third or fourth place, you believe 
that you ought to ha^e tlie first or second, you are a wretch, and there is 
no peace for you. But men who have lived forty or fifty years in the 
world, have generally had this sort of nonsense knocked out of them. 
They have, for the most part, learnt to believe, what young men are very 
prone to deny, that the world is, on the whole, tolf^rably just to its 
inmates, and that most men get pretty well what they deserve. Neglected 
merit is, in reality, a much rarer thing than we believe at the outset of 
life. At five-and-twenty, a man often thinks that all the world is in a 
conspiracy against him. At fiye-and-forty, he acknowledges that the 
only conspirators have been his indolence and his incapacity, — or, perhaps, 
his presumption and self-conceit. He ceases then to give way to vain 
repinings, and humbly, thankfully acknowledges that his slender merits 
have met with ample reward. 

I heard it said, not long ago, by a man whose opinion I very much 
respect, that in the maturity of our years we are much more impres- 
sionable, much more easily stabbed and lacerated by external circum- 
stances, and that our wounds much less readily heal, tlian in the clastic 
season of youth. I cannot say how heartily I dissent from this as a general 
proposition. It is not to be denied tiaat if a man of fifty is fairly knocked 
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dow n on the road of life, he does not pick himself up so readily as a man of 
five-aiid-twenty. But these knock-down blows are very rarely delivered. 
Life is made up of small joys and small sorrows ; and the longer wc live, 
the better we lejirii not to disturb ourselves about trifles. A man who 
has fought the battle of life — who has encountered some stem realities in 
the course of his caiocr — is not very likely to sufler himself to be made 
wretched by imaginary evils. Above all, as I have before said, he is not, 
as inexperience is, continually fretted by the thought of Avliat others are 
thinking of him. lie is assured of his position, lie knows what it is, 
and whence it is derived, and he does not disturb himself about circmii- 
Htances which do not really affect it. And so witli regard to tlie real evils 
of life — with an increase of years comes an increase of faith — we have 
somehow or other, even -when our trouijles are at the w'orst, an fissured 
conviction that wc sliall surmount them. The past gives us confidence 
in the future. We have lived doivn other troubles, and shall we i.ot 
live down these ? So 1 lljink that whilst in advanced years wc arc 
much less prone tlian in youth to disturb ourselves about imaginary evils, 
wo have far more streugth to contend with real ones, and far more faith 
to live them down. It will be suggested, peihaps, tliat over and above 
all this, there is the fact that we grow eare-liardeued — that the continual 
attrition of trouble renders us less sensitive, less alive to its influence. 
But I would fain take a higher view of the matter than this ; and believe 
that this laiger find sustaining patience of maturer yeais proceeds from an 
increased knowledge of ourselves and an increased faith in the goodness 
of God. 

And it is this knov. ledge, this faith, which leads us to c^nsc from all 
vague rc2)ining3 aud regrets. It is hard to say how much misery meu 
make for themselves by lamenting cither that circumstances had not 
TV'orked differently for their good, or that they themselves had not done 
differently. But, in all probability, the circumstances which wc deplore 
are just (hose wdiich have most contributed to our advancement ; and that 
the way in which we have gone about our work is the only one in which 
we could have done it at all. To take the illustration that comes most 
readily — a mean and familifir one, perhaps, but sufficiently suggestive, — 
am I, when 1 have finished this essay, to regret that I did not write it in 
a different way — that 1 did not apply myself more steadily and perse- 
veriiigly to it — never once turning aside or suffering myself to be 
distracted from my -work, instead of getting up every five minutes, going 
to the window, strolling into another room, drawing faces on the blotting- 
paper, reading the newspaper, and deviating into other irregularities. 
Of wliat use is it to say that I should have written the essay sooner, and 
that it would have been much better when written, if I liad done none 
of these things ? I liave the profoundest possible conviction that I could 
not have done it in any other way. 

“ I am broken and trained 
To my old habits. They are part of mo.'* 
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So, too, in tho larger concerns of life, we may be sure that our way ot 
doing our work is a part of ourselves, that we could not have done other- 
wise, any more than we could have been otherwise, taller, stronger, or 
cleverer than we are. 

And then as to repinings — vain, idle complaints that circumstances 
have not been favourable to us; that if this or that thing had not 
liappencd, how different it would have been 1 Ay, different 1 but let it not 
be assumed that to be different is^to be better. One of the lessons which 
we learn by growing old is that all things wnik together, not for evil, but 
for good. Let us think calmly and quietly of the reverses which we have 
HUhiained at different periods of our lives ; of tho disappointments which 
wo have encountered; of accidents, wliich, at the time of their occurrence, 
wo considered to b(3 gigantic calamities. How small they appear even in 
themsedves, looking at them as we approach ihc summit of the hill of life. 
But think of them in coiuieetion with later events and uith your present 
ponition, and the chances are that you will come to recognize them as 
“blessings in disguise.” 1 lieaid only last night of a man who owed 
everything to a heavy blow in early life. He wished, when ho married, 
to insure his life, but the Ofliccs rejected him. This made him careful 
and thrifty ; and the end was that he died at the age of eighty-livc, worth 
a quarter of a million. It will be often thus. By some grand reverse of 
fortune, in your boyhood, ])orhaps, you were left to struggle broad-breasted 
against the stream ol life, instead of quietly floating down with the current ; 
you were cast upon your own resources, compelled to put forth your own 
strength, with nothing to aid you but your God-given manhood, and lo 1 
ilio result. Are you not wiser, greater, perhaps richer, for the reverse 
Avhicli in early youth you so often lamented ? I speak only in the plain, 
sober, demonstrable language of truth, when I say that I owe eveiything, 
humanly speaking, that makes life dear to me, to .a reverse of fortune in 
my boyhood. Hard work has been my heritage. I shudder to think 
what I might have been if existence had gone more smoothly with me — 
if action had not encountered passion in the great battle of life ; in a 
word, if I had had more leisure to be wicked. It is a common case. Our 
very misfortunes save us. It may seem very hard at the time. Some 
one has got your heritage, as far as money makes heritages, and you 
bewail your miserable lot; but there is one heritage to which no man 
can play tho part of Jacob, and bo even once a supplanter — the heritage 
of your own strong arm, or your own strong brain. To be “ lord of 
yourself” is not to have “ a heritage of woe.” The real heritage of woe is 
not to be lord of yourself, but to be lorded over by wealth, by luxury, 
or by pride. If a man is really lord of himself, there is very little woe 
in his portion. Almost all the real evils of life come to us from a want 
of self-domination. As a general rule, it may Ije said that the more a 
man has to do, the more he is master of himself. The best heritage, 
therefore, that a man can have is Work. He who laments that hard fate 
has compelled him to work is little better than a fool. 
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Again, it is to be ob.served that as we grow old, we arrive at a just 
conception of the great truth that the pains and pleasures of life are 
pretty equally distributed over the world. Wc come to learn that if in 
some one respect Providence has been more chary of her favours to us 
than to our friends, that in others we have had our full share, or more 
than our full share — good* measure, perhaps, pressed down and running 
over. If money has been scanty, Ave liavo enjoyed a huge measure of 
health. If wc have been disappointed in our pursuit of fame, Ave have 
been compensated by a rich portion of love. We are sure to find our 
compensation somewhere. And looking at the lives of our neighbours 
shall we not perceive that if they have escaped some peculiar snllerings 
Avhich Avc have been compelled to bear, they have some sorroAvs of tlieir 
own from Avhich avc ourselves arc exempt? My brolher has a better house 
than I have; he has more servants to minister to him ; he has more 
money in the funds; — but my children are healthier than his: thanks be 
to God, the doctor seldom darkens my doors. Why, then, sliould J com- 
plain? We all suffer — high and low, man and brute. I take up, as 
I write, a little rod book about Garibaldi at Caprerci — not in any hope of 
finding a thought or an illustration to aid mo, but in the indulgence of a 
desultory habit of Avhich 1 have spoken above — and I come ujion a passage 
about the great liberator and his cow.^. The “ coavs,” wc arc told by 
Colonel Vecchi, Averc sick, nigh unto death, from eating a poisonons 
herb called the feroUij and Garibaldi administered to them liimjjs of siigni 
and sage precepts at the same time. “ Poor things,” lie said, “ yon also 
have your sufl'erings : drcadlul bodily jiaiiis instead of heaitaehes! Ilav( 
not I also my fcroln in the bad treatment of my comrades in arms, and in 
the sufferings of the people in Rome and Venetia?” No doubt Wo 
all have our OAvn particular /erw/u. Wc all have some subtle poison or 
other working into our blood. But I am not sure that, if I had been 
Garibaldi's Boswell, I should have told this story. Real Avisdoin coiisis'H 
not in seeking occasions to convince ourselves, or to convince others, that 
we have suffered like our neighbours of the human or of the brute family; 
but in consoling ourselves with the reflection that wc have enjoyments' 
like unto theirs. If Garibaldi had seen his rows one day ruminating in 
the sun, and had apostrophized them, saying, “ Happy creatures I you 
have your delights! And have not I too basked in the sun? Has it 
not been mine to chew the cud of SAveet fancies ? Have I not ruminated 
— humbly, but thankfully — over the applause of a free people; the 
love of noble natures ; the liberty God has suffered me, weak instrument 
as I am, to achieve for a great and a grateful nation ? ” Would it not be 
pleasanter, I say, to look at this side of tho stuff, than at the fi ayed ends 
suggesting that poisonous ferola f Let us all think of the beatitudes 
are continually hovering above us. Let us so believe in them— 

“ That neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men ; 

Nor greetings where no kindness is ; nor all 
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Tho dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or distuib 
Our settled faith, that all which wo behold 
Is lull of blessings.” 

The poet, as all men know, writes of tlic great solace of external nature, 
1 too have pondered these same things, and on the same spot. But it is 
not permitted to working men, save in blessed autunmal holidays, to 
throw np praises and thanksgivings skyward‘3 from the dear banks of the 
“s)dvanWye.” Still, may not we carry the same i>liiIosophy into our 
ofllccs and counling-liouses, or .-voniething even still better ? For I hold 
tliat oven in tliis AVordswovthinn passage tJjor" is .-omothiiig of paradox 
and contradiction, arising IVoin ihc incomydetonrss of the poet’s faith in 
the doctrine ■whioli he professes. Why, in a world so full of blessings, is 
the intercourse of daily life to be accountt d flroary ? In the commonest 
tliiiiesand in the mo-t eoinmonplacc peoph*, there is sonn thing to interest, 
if wi' do not wilfully close our eyes again'^1 it. It is our own limit if wc 
do not sec it- It is onr own cpo<I-,m that blinds us. If we could be suc- 

0 sslully couched for that moral cataract, we should sec plainly that it is 
not a dreary desert, but a cheerful garden, that stretches out before us, even 
in the most beaten paths of unexciting town life. Those “ thoroughly imin- 
teresting,” “ slow fellow’s,” Avhom we meet every day, and whom Adolescens 
so despises, have all their own little romances; their hearts throb as quickly 
as our own ; there is tenderness of feeling, chivalry of sentiment, beneath 
the outer crust ; and perhaps tho most where you least look to find it. 

And thiough this fuller recognition of the deep human interest that 
underlies the great expanse of Common-place, increase ol years brings us 
increase of happiness. We enlarge our sympathies as w’e grow old ; — tho 
scales of egotism fall from onr eyes, .and "vve see an inner life of beauty and 
benignity beneath whe is outw’ardly unattractive and unpromising. I 
know nothing in the blundering, puppy-blind, self-importance of j’outh, 
for which I w’ould give this deeper insight into life — this enlarged love of 
humimity. Of course, there ivS another love greater still, of which this 
human love is hut a part ; and it must not be thought that I ignore it if I 
do not speak of it here. If it does not grow broader, and strike deeper 
as we advance in life, we grow old to very little purpose. But it is not 
forme to write of these things; — and my space is exhausted. I have 
but thrown up a few chance thoughts — looking at the subject in its 
worldly aspects ; and even in that light there is far more to say of it than 

1 have attempted to say in this humble essay. What I have said, I have 
at least said gratefully and reverently ; and I hope that it may bring comfort 
and contentment to tho minds of others, who, like me, have just awakened 
to the thought that they are Growing Old. 
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Trir NOTCH ON THE AXE.— A STORY A LA MODE. PAnx 1. 

VERY one remembers in the Fonith 
Book of the immoital poem of your 
Blind Bmd, (to whose sightless orbs 
no doubt Glorious Shapes were appa- 
rent, and Visions Celestial,) how Adam 
discouises to Eve of the Blight Vi’sitors 
uho hovel cd round their Eden — 

‘ Millions of spiiitual cicatuies ^^allc the caith, 
Unseen both when "wc wake and when wo 
sleep.’ 

\ * ITow often,’ says Father Adam, 

/J - *fiom the steep of echoing hill or 
thicket, have we heaid cclestitil voices 
to the midnight air, sole, or responsive 
to each othei’s notes, singing ! ’ After 
the Act of Disobedience, when the erring pair from Eden took their 
solitaiy way, and went foiLh to toil aiidtiouble on common earth — though 
the Glorious Ones no longer wtie visible, you cannot say they were gone? 
It was not that the Blight Ones were absent, but that the dim eyes of rebel 
man no longer could see them. In your chamber hangs a picture of one 
whom you never knew, but whom you have long held in tenderest regard, 
and who was painted for you by a friend of mine, the Knight of Plympton. 
She communes with you. She smiles on you. When your spirits are low, 
her bright eyes shine on y ou and cheer you. Her innocent sweet smile is 
a caress to you. She never fails to soothe you with her speechless prattle. 
You love her. She is alive with you. As y ou extinguish your candle and 
turn to sleep, though your eyes see her not, is she not there still smiling ? 
As you lie in the night awake, and thinking of your duties, and the morrow’s 
inevitable toil oppressing the busy, weary, wakeful brain as with a remorse, 
the crackling fire flashes up for a moment in the grate, and she is theie, 
your little Beauteous Maiden, smiling with her sweet eyes I When 
moon is down, when fire is out, w'hen curtains are drawn, when lids aic 
closed, i.s she not there, the little Beautiful One, though invisible, present 
and smiling still ? Friend, the Unseen Ones are round about us. Does 
it not seem as if the time were drawing near when it shall be given to men 
to behold them ? ” 

The print of which my friend spoke, and which, indeed, hangs in Jnny 
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room, though he has never been tliere, is that charming little winter piece 
of Sir Joshua, representing the little Lady Caroline Montagu, afterwards 
Diichesss of Buccleuch. She ia represented as standing in the midst of a 
Avinter Jaiidscope, wrapped in muff and cloak; and she looks out of her 
picture with a smile so excpiisite that a ITeiod could not sec her Avitliout 
being charmed. 

“ I beg your pardon, hfr. I’iNTO,” I said to the person Avith whom I 
Avas conversing. (1 wonder, by the Avay, that T was not sui-prised at his 
knoAving hoAV fond I am of this piiut.) “You spoke of the Knight of 
Plynipton. Sir Joshua died, 17'J2 : and you say he W’as your dear 
li iend ?” 

As I spoke I ehane. (1 to look ai Mr. Tinto ; ard then it suddenly 
struck me: GiMcious poutrsl Perhaps you are a hundred years old, 
noAv I think of it. You look inoi' than a hundred. Yes, you may be 
a thousand years old for Avhat I knoAV. Y'onr teeth are faUe. One eye is 
evidently false. Can I say that the other is not ? If a man's age may 
be calculated by the rings round his eyes, this njan may be as old as 
Metliusaleh. IIo has no beard. lie wears a large curly glossy broAvn wig, 
and his eyebrows are painted a deep olive-green. It Avas odd to hear this 
man, this Avalking niiimmy, talking sentiment, in these queer old chambers 
ill Shepherd’s Inn. 

Pinto pas^'f'd a yellow bandanna handkerchief over liis awful Avhite 
tectli, aud kept his glass e^'e steadily fixed on me. “ Sir Joshua’s fiieiid? ” 
said he (you perceive, eluding my direct question). “ Is not every one that 
knows his pictures Reynolds’s fiiend? Suppose I tell you that I have 
been in his painting room scores of times, and that his sister Tli(5 has made 
nio tea, and his sister ’roffy lias made coffee for me ? You Avill only say 
I am an old oinhog.” (Mr. Pinto, I remarked, spoke all languages with 
an accent equally foreign.) “ Suppose I tell you that I kncAv Mr. Sam 
Johnson, and did not like him ? that I was at that very hall at Madame 
Cornelis , AAhich you lia\’e mentioned in one of your little — Avliat do you 
call them ? — bah ! my memory begins to fail me — in one of your little 
'Whirligig Papers ? Suppose I tell you that Sir Joshua has been here, in 
this very room ? " 

“ Have you, then, had tlicse apartments for — more— than — seventy 
years ? ” I asked. ^ 

“ They look as if they had not been swept ft)r that time — don’t they ? 
Hey? I did not say that 1 had them for seventy years, but that Sir 
Joshua has visited me here.” 

“ 'When ? ” I asked, eyeing the man sternly, for I began to think ho 
Avas an impostor. 

He answered me Avith agiance still more stern : “ Sir Joshua Reynolds 
Avas here this very morning, Avith Angelica Kaid'inann, and Mr. Oliver 
Goldschmidt. He is still very much attached to Angelica, who still docs 
not cai-e for him. Because he is dead (and I Avas in the fourth mourn- 
ing coach at his funeral) is that any reason Avhy he should not come 
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back to earth again ? My good sir, you are laughing at me. He has 
sat many a time on that very chair which you are occupying. There 
arc several spiiita in the room now, whom you cannot see. Excuse me.’’ 
Here he turned round as if he was addressing somebody, and began 
rajndly sj)eaking a language unknown to me. “It is Arabic,” he said; 

“ a bad patois, 1 own. 1 learned it in Barbary, when I was a prisoner 
amongst the INIoors. In anno 1609, bin ick aldus ghekledt gheghaen. 
Ha I ytju doubt me : look at me well. At least I am like ” 

Perhaps some of my readers remember a paper of which the figure of 
a man carrying a barrel formed the initial letter, and which I copied from 
an old spoon now in iny possession. As I looked at Mr. Pinto I do 
declare he looked so like the figure on that old piece of plate that I started 
and felt very uneasy. “ Ha ! " said he, laughing through his false teeth 
(I declare they were false — I could see utterly toothless gums working tip 
and down behind the pink coral), “ you see 1 wore a beard den; I am shafed 
now ; perhaps you tink I am a spoon. Ha, ha 1 ” And as he laughed he 
gave a cough which I tliought would Jiave coughed his teeth out, his glass 
eye out, his wig off, his very li(‘ad off ; but he stopped this convulsion by 
stumping across the room and seizing a little bottle of bright pink medicine, 
which, being opened, spread a singular acrid aromatic odour through the 
aiwirlment; and I thought I saw — but of this I cannot take an affirmation — 
a light green and violet llanie flickeiing round the neck of the phial as he 
opened it. By the way, from the peculiar stumping noise which he made 
in crossing tlie bare-boai'ded apartment, I knew at once that iny strange 
entertainer had a wooden leg. Over the dust which lay C 2 uite thick on 
the boards, you could see the mark of one foot very neat and pretty, and 
tlieu a round O, which was naturally the inijiression made by the wooden 
stump. I own I had a queer thrill as I saw that mark, and fi H a secret 
comfort that it was not cloven. 

In this desolate apaitincnt in which Mr. Pinto had invited me to sec 
him, there were three chairs, one bottomless, a little table on which you 
might put a breakfast- tray, and not a single other article of furniture. 
In the next room, the door of which was open, 1 could see a magnificent 
gilt dressing-case, with some s^dendid diamond and ruby shirt-studs 
lying by it, and a chest of drawers, and a cui)board apparently full of 
clothes. 

llernemhering him in Baden Baden in gi’cat magnificence, I wondered 
at his present denuded state. “You have a house elsewhere, Mr. Pinto? ” 
1 said. 

“ Many,” says he. “ I have apartments in many cities. I lock dem 
up, and do not cany mosh logish.” 

I then remembered that his apartment at Baden, where I first met him, 
was bare, and had no bed in it. 

“ There is, then, a sleeping-room beyond ? ” 

“ This is the sleeping-room.” (He pronounces it dis). Can this, by 
the way, give any clue to the nationality of this singular man ?) 
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“ If you sleep on these two old chairs you have a rickety couch ; if on 
llio floor, a dusty one.’* 

“ Suppose I sleep up dere ? ” said this strange man, and he actually 
pointed up to the ceiling. I thought him mad, or what he himself called 
nil oinhog. “ I know. You do not believe me ; for why should I deceive 
you ? 1 came but to propose a matter of buain<‘ss to you. I told you I 

could give you the clue to the mystery of the Two Children in Black, 
whom we met at Baden, and you came to see me. If I told'you you 
would not believe me. What for try and convinz you? Ha hey?” 
And he shook his hand once, twice, tl»rice, at me, and glared at me out of 
his eye in a peculiar way. 

Of what happened m( w 1 proUat 1 cannot give an accurate account. 
It seemed me that tliere shot a flame from his eye into my brain, whilst 
behind his fjlass eye there was :i giocn illumination as if a candle had 
been lit in it. It seemed to me tiidt from his long fingers two quivering 
fl'uues issued, sputlering, as it were, wliich penetrated me, and forced me 
back into one of the chairs — the broken one — out of which I had much 
difficulty in serarnbliiig, -wiieri the si range glamour was ended. It seemed 
to me that, when I v.as ho fixed, so transfixed in the broken chair, the 
man floalod up to the ceiling, crossed his legs, folded his arms as if he was 
lying on a sofa, and giiuned down at mo. When I came to myself he 
WtiH duwn i'lom the ceiling, and, taking me out of the broken cane- 
bottniiu'd chair, kindly enough — “ Bah ! ” said he, “ it is the smell of 
jny nicdninc. Il often gives the vertigo. 1 thought you would have had 
a little lit. Come into the open air.” And we went down the steps, and 
into Shcpljcid’s Inn, where the setting sun was just shining on the statue 
of Shepherd; the laundresses were trapesing about; the porters were 
leaning against the railings; and the clerks were playing at marbles, to 
jny inexpressible consolation. 

“ You said on were going to dine at the Gray’s-inn Coffee-house," 
1 k‘ said. I was. I oflen dine theie There is excellent wine at the 
Gray’s-inn Coflec- house ; hut I declare I never said so. I was not 
astonished at Ids reniaik; no more astonished than if I was in a dream. 
Perhaps I was in a dream. Is life a dream? Arc dreams facts? Is 
sleeping being really awake ? I don’t know. I tell you I am puzzled. 
I have read llic Woman In White , The Strange Storg — not to mention 
that story stranger than fiction in tlic Corrihill Magazine — that story 
for which three crcdilde witnesses are ready to vouch. I have read that 
Article in The Times about Mr. Foster. I have had messages from the 
dead ; and not only from tlie dead, but from people who never existed at 
all. I own I am in a state of much bewilderment: but, if you please, 
will proceed witii my simple, niy artless story. 

AVell, then. We pas.sed from Shepherd’s Inn into Holbom, and looked 
for a while at Woodgate’s bric-k-brac shop, which I never can pass without 
^ delaying at the windows — indeed, if I were going to be hung, I would 
beg the cart to stop, and let me have one look more at that delightful 
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omnium gatherum. And passing Woodgnte’s, we come to Gale’s little 
sliop, No. 47, which is aho a favourite haunt of mine. 

Mr. Gale happened to be at his door, and as 'svc exchanged saluta- 
tions, Mr. Pinto,” I said, “ will you like to sco a real curiosity in 
tljis curiosity shop? Stop into Mr. Gale’s little back room.” 

In that little back parlour there are Chinese gongs ; there are old Saxo 
and Sevres jlatcs ; there is Furstenberg, Carl. Theodor, Worcester, Amstel, 
Nankin and other jimcrockcry. And in the corner what do you think 
there is? There is an actual GUILLOTINE. If you doubt me, go and 
see — Gale, High Ilolborn, No. 47. It is a slim instrument, much slighter 
than those which they make now ; — some nine feet high, narrow, a pretty 
piece of uidiolstery enough. There is the hook over which the rope used 
to play which unloosened the dreadful axe above ; .and look ! dropped into 
the orifice wliere the head used to go — there is the axe itself, all rusty, 
with A GREAT NOTCH IN HIE BLADE. 

As Pinto looked at it — Mr. Gale W'as not in the room, I recollect— 
happening to have been just called out by a customer who offered him 
thice pound fourteen and sixpence for a blue Shepherd in tendrCy— 
Mr. Pinto gave a little btait, and seemed crispe for a moment. Then he 
looked steadily towards one of those great porcelain stools which you see 
in gardens — and — it seemed lo me — I tell you I w'on’t take my affidavit — 
I may have been maddened by the six glasses I took of that pink elixir — 
I may have been sleeii-w diking ; perhaps am as I write now — I may have 
been under the influence ol' that astounding IMEDIUM into wdiosc hands 
I had fallen — but I vow 1 heard Pinto &ay, with ratlier a gliastly grin at 
the porcelain stool, 

“ Nay, nefer bhaguc your gory locks at me, 

Dou canst not say I did it.” 

(He pronounced it, by the way, I dit it, by which I know that Pinto 
W'as a Gorman). 

I heard Pinto say those very words, and sitting on the porcelain stool 
I saw, dimly at first, then wdtli an awful distinctness — a ghost — an eidolon 
— a form — a headless man seated, with his head in his lap, which woie an 
expression of piteous surprise. 

At this minute, Mr. Gale entered from the front shop to show a cus- 
tomer some dclf plates; and he did not see — but we did — the figure ribC 
up from the porcelain stool, shake its head, which it lield in its hand, and 
which kept its eyes fixed sadly on us, and disappear behind the guillotine. 

“ Ceme to the Gmy’a-inn Coffee-house," Pinto said, “ and I will tell 
you how the notch came to the axCy' And we W'alked down Holborn at 
about thirty-seven minutes past six o’clock. 

If there is anything in the above statement, which astonishes the 
reader, I promise him that in the next chapter of this little story, he will 
be astonished still more. 
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OHAPTEB XXXV, 

KeS ANOUSTA DOMt. 

O tGconcile theso tvo men was im* 
possible, aHer such a ({iiaiTGl as thaft 
described in the last chapter. The only 
chance of peace was to keep the twn 
men apart. If they met, they would 
fly at each other. Mugford always 
persisted that he could have got the 
better of his great hulking sub-editor, 
who did not know the use of his flats;, 
In Mugford’s youthiul time, bruising 
waa a fashionable art; and the old 
gentleman still bclieTcd in his own 
ddll and prowess. “Boio^t tell me,’* 
he would say; ** ^ough the fellar if 
as big as a life-guardsman, I wouM 
hare doubled him up in two xnlni^tei^ 
I am very glad, for poor Charlotte's sake and his own, ^at ^ 
undeigo ihe doubling^up process. He himself felt sudi a wvdth sinl 
prise at his en^cyer as, 1 suppose, a lion .idoes when a Utilo dqg attacks 
him. 1 should uo^ like to be that Httle dog; nor does mf modest 
peaceful nature at all prom|rt; and impel me to combat with l|i(ai%/ ^ 

It was mighty well l|s,I^pFirmia had «||mrn his s|i^^ 
ted with his bread^-ahd^-butter; but when Qhhilday 
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anthropist would hand four sewereigns and fbui iWings Mr. as 
Mr, Buijoyoe, the puhhiihmf of the JPali Mall Qag$tte, had been accustoi!^ 
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6U THE aDVENTHHES OP PHILIP 

to do ? I will say for my friend that a still keener remorse than that 
Which he felt about money thrown away attended him when he found that 
Mrs. Woolsey, towards whom he had cast a sidelong stone of persecution, 
wos a most respectable and honourablo lady. “ 1 should like to go, sir, 
and grovel before her,” Philip said, in his energetic way. “ If I see that 
toilor, I will request him to put his foot on my head, and trample on me 
with his highlows. Oh, for shame 1 for shame 1 Shall I never learn 
charity towards my neighbours, dnd always go on believing in the lies 
which people tell me ? When I meet that scoundrel Trail at the club, I 
must chastise him. How dared he take away the reputation of an honest 
woman ? ” Philip’s friends besought him, for the sake of society and 
peace, not to carry this quarrel farther. “ If,” we said, “ every woman 
whom Trail has maligned had a champion who should box Trail’s ears at 
the club, what a vulgar, quarrelsome place that club would become 1 My 
dear Philip, did you ever know Mr. Trail say a good word of man or 
woman ? ” and by these or similar entreaties and arguments, we succeeded 
in keeping the Queen’s peace. 

Yes : but how find another Pall Mall Gazette ? Had Philip possessed 
seven thousand pounds in the three per cents., his income would have been 
no greater than that which he drew from Mugford’s faithful bank. Ah 1 
how wonderful ways and means are I When I think how this very line, 
this very word, which I am writing represents money, I am lost in a 
respectful astonisliment. A man takes his own case, as he says his own 
prayers, on behalf of himself and his family. I ttin paid, we will say, for 
the sake of illustiation, at the rate of sixpence per line. With the words 
“Ah, how wonderful,” to the woids “per lino,” I can buy a loaf, a pibce 
of butter, a jug of milk, a modicum of tea,— actually enough to make 
breakfast for the family ; and the servants of the hchlU^ ; and tic char- 
woman, ilieir servant, can shake up the tea-leaves •#ltb a fresh supply of 
water, sop the crusts, and get a meal, tant hiefi que matt Wife, children, 
guests, servants, charwoman, wc arc all actually making a meal off Philip 
Firmin’s bones os it were. And my next-door neighbour, whom I sco 
q)inning away to chambers, umbrella in hand ? And next door but one 
the city man ? And next door but two the doctor I — I knOtIr the baker 
has left loaves at every one of thei^ doors this morning, that all their 
chimnies are smoking, and they will all have breakfast. Ah, thank God 
for it 1 I hope, friend, you and 1 are not too proud to ask for our daily 
bread, and to be grateful for getting it ? Mr. Philip had to work for his, 
in care and trouble, like other children of men : — to work for it, and I hope 
to pray for it, too. It is a thought to me awful and beautiful, that of the 
daily prayer, and of the myriads of fellow-men uttering it, in care and in 
sickness, in doubt and in poverty, in health and in wealth. Fanem 
nostrum da nobis hodi$. Philip whispers it by the bedside where wife and 
child lie sleeping, and goes to his early labour with a stouter heart : as he 
creeps to his rest when the day’s labour is over, and the quotidian bread is 
earned, and breathes his hushed thanks to the bountiful Giver cf the meoli 
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All over this world what an endless chorus is singing of love, and thanks, 
and prayer. Day tells to day the wondrous story, and night recounts it 

into night. IIow do I come to think of a sunrise which I saw 

near twenty years ago on the Nile, when the river and sky flushed and 
glowed with the dawning light, and as the luminary appeared, the boat- 
men knelt on the rosy deck, and adored Allah ? as thy tiun 
friend, over the humble housetops round about your hotntk, sSbifll you wake 
many and many a day to duty and labour. May tlie task have been 
honestly done Avhen the night comes ; and the steward deal kindly with 
the labourer. 

So two of Philip’s cables cracked and gave way after a very brief 
strain, and the poor fc'Viow held by nothing now but that wonderfbl 
JCuropean JRermv established by the mysterious Tregarvan. Actors, a 
prople of superstitions and traditions, opine that licaven, in some myste- 
rious wav, makes managers for theii benefit. In like manner, KevieW 
proprietors are sent to provide the palmlum for iib men of letters. With 
what complacency did my wife listen to the somewhat long-winded and 
l)ompoua or.itory of 'JregarvanI Jlo pompous and commonplace? 
Mr. Tregarvan sjioke with excellent good sense. That wily woman never 
showed she was tired of his conversation. She praised him to Philip 
behind his back, and would not allow a w^ord in his disparagement. 
As a doctor will punch your chest, your liver, your heait, listen at 
}our lungs, squeeze your pulse, and what not, so this practitioner 
studied, shampooed, auscultated Tregarvan. Of course, he allowed himself 
to be operated upon. Of course, ho had no idea that the lady was flat- 
teiing, wheedling, humbugging him ; but thought that he was a very 
well-informed, eloquent man, an ho bad seen and read a great deal, and 
had an agreeable method of imparting bis knowledge, and that the lady 
in question was a sensible woman, naturally eager for more information. 
Go, Dalilah 1 1 understand your tricks ! I know many another Omphalo 

in London, who will coax Ilcrctiles away from liis club, to come and 
listen to her ■wheedling talk. 

One great dilficulty "w^e had was to make Philip read Tregarvan’s own 
articles in the lieview. He at first said he could nut, or that he could not 
remember them ; so that there was no use in reading them. And Philip’s 
ne-v master used to make artful allusions to his own writings in the course 
of conversation, so that our unwary friend would find himself under exami- 
nation in any casual interview with Tregarvan, whose opinions on free- 
trade, malt-tax, income-tax, designs of Russia, or what not, might be 
accepted or denied, but ought at least to be known. We actually made 
Philip get up his owner’s articles. We put questions to him, piivily, 
regarding them — “ coached ” him, according to the university phrase. 
My wife humbugged that wretched Member of Parliament in a way which 
makes me shudder, when I think of what hypocrisy the sex is capable* 
Those arts and dissimulations with which she wheedles others, suppose sH^ 
exercise them on m? Horrible thought 1 No, angel I To others tboti 

25—2 
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mayest be a coaxing hypocrite ; to me thou art all candour. Other men 
may have been humbugged by other women ; but I am not to be taken 
in by that sort of thing; and thou art all candour ! 

We had then so much per annum as editor. Wc were paid, besides, 
for our articles. We had really a snug little pension oTit of this Review^ 
and we prayed it might last for ever. Wc might write a novel. We 
might contribute articles to a daily paper; get a little parliamentary 
practice as a barrister. We actually did get Philip into a railway case 
or two, and my wife must be coaxing and hugging solicitors’ ladies, as she 
had wheedled and coaxed Members of Parliament. Why, I do believe 
my Dalilah set up a flirtation with old Bishop Crossticks, with an idea 
of getting her in'Oiege a living ; and though the lady indignantly repu- 
diates this charge, will she he pleased to explain how the bishop’s •scrnioiis 
were so outrageously praised in the Review? 

^ Philip’s roughness and frankness did not displease Tregarvan, to the 
wonder of us all, who trembled lest lie should lose this as ho had lost his 
former place. Mr. Tregarvan had more country-houses than one, and at 
these not only was the editor of the Review made welcome, hut the 
editor’s wife and children, whom Tregarvan’s wife took in especial regaid. 
In London, Lady i\Iary had assemblies, where our little fiiend Charlotte 
made her appearance ; and half-a-dozen times in the course of the season 
the wealthy Cornish gentleman feasted his retainers of the Review, His 
vine was excellent and old ; his jokes were old, too ; his table pompous, 
grave, plentiful. If Philip was to eat the bread of dependence, the loaf 
was here very kindly prepared for him; and he ate it humbly, and with 
not too much grumbling. This diet chokes some proud stomachs and 
disagrees with them ; but Philip was very humble now, and of a nature 
grateful for kindness. He is one who requires the help of friends, and 
can accept benefits without losing independence — not all men’s gifts, but 
some men’s, whom he repays not only w'ith coin, but with an immenso 
affection and gratitude. Ilow that man did laugh at my witticisms 1 
How he worshiped the ground on which my wife walked I lie elected 
himself our champion. He quarrelled with other people, who found fault 
with our characters, or would not see our perfections. There was some- 
thing affecting in the way in which this big man took the bumble place. 
We could do no wrong in his eyes ; and woe betide the man who spoke 
disparagingly of us in his presence ! 

One day, at his patron’s table, Philip exercised his valour and cham- 
pionship in our behalf by defending us against the evil speaking of that 
Mr. Trail, who has been mentioned before as a gentleman difficult to 
please, and credulous of ill regarding his neighbour. The talk happened 
to fall upon the character of the reader’s most hunible servant, and Trail, 
as may be imagined, spared me no more than the rest of mankind. 
Would yon like to be liked by all people? That would be a reason 
why Trail should hate you. Were you an angel fresh dropped from tho 
skies, he would espy dirt on your robe, and a black feather or twQ 
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in your wing. As for me, 1 know I am not angelical at all; and in 
walking my native earth, can’t help a little mud on my trowsers. Well : 
Mr. Trail began to paint my portrait, laying on those dark shadows which 
that well-known master is in the habit of employing. I was a parasite 
of the nobility ; I was a heartless sycophant, house-breaker, drunkard, 
murderer, returned convict, &c. &c. With a little imagination, Mrs. Candour 
can hll up the outline, and arrange the colours so os td suit her amiable 
fancy. 

Philip had come Lite to dinner : — of this fault, I must confess, he 
is guilty only too oflen. The company were at table ; he took the only 
place vacant, and this happened to be at the side of Mr. Trail. On 
Trail’s other side was a poitly indhidual, of tu healthy and rosy counte- 
nance and \oluminous white waistcoat, to whom Trail directed much of 
his amiable talk, and whom he addiessod once or twico as Sir John. 
Once or twdcc already we have scon how Philip has quarrelled at table, 
lie ciied mea culpa loudly and honestly enough. He made vows of reform 
in this particular. He succeeded, dearly beloved brethren, not much 
worse or better than yon and I do, who confess our f.iults, and go on 
promising to improve, and stumbling and picking ourselves up every day. 
Tlic pavement of life is strewed with orange-peel ; and who has not 
slipped on the flags ? 

“ He is the most conceited man in London,” — Trail was going on, 
“ and one of the most worldly. lie will throw over a colonel to dine 
with a general. He wouldn’t throw over you two baronets — he is a 
great deal too shrewd a fellow for that. lie wouldn’t give you up, 
perhaps, to dine with a lord ; but any ordinary baronet he would.” 

“ And why not us as well as the rest? ” a^ks Tj-egarvan, who seemed 
amused at the speaker’s chatter. 

Bccau.se you are not like common baronets at all. Because your 
estates arc a f. cat deal too large. Because, I suppose, you might either 
of you go to the Upper House any day. Because, as an author, he may 
be supposed to be afraid of a certain cries Trail, with a loud 

laugh. 

“ Trail is speaking of a friend of yours,” cried Sir John, nodding and 
smiling, to the new comer. 

“ Very lucky for my friend,” growls Philip, and cats his soup in 
silence. 

By the way, that article of his on Madnmc de SevigntS is poor stufi; 
No knowledge of the period. Three gross blunders in French. A man 
can’t write of French society unless he has lived in French society. 
Wliat does Pendennis know of it? A man who makes blunders like 
those can’t imderstand French. A man who can’t speak French can’t get 
on in French society. Therefore he can’t write about French society. 
All^ these propositions are clear enough. Thank you. Dry cham- 
pagne, if you please. He is enormously over-rated, I tell you : and 
fio is his wife. They used to put her forward as a beauty: and sKe 
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is only a dowdy woman out of a nursery. She has no stylo about 
her.” 

“ Sho is only one of the best women in the world,” Mr. Firmin called 
out, turning very red; and hereupon entered into a defence of our 
characters, and pronounced a eulogium upon both and each of us, in 
which I hope there was some little truth. However, he spoke with great 
cntbnsiasm, and Mr. Trail found himself in a minority. 

“ You arc right to stand up for your friends, Firmin I ” cried the host. 
Let me introduce you to ” 

“ Let me introduce myself,” said the gentleman on the other side of 
Mr. Trail. “ Mr. Firmin, you and I are kinsmen, — I am Sir John Ring- 
wood.” And Sir John iy?ached a hand to Philip across Trail’s chair. 
They talked a great deal together in the course of the evening : and when 
Mr. Trail found that the great county gentleman was friendly and familiar 
with Philip, and claimed a relationship with him, his manner towards 
Firmin altered. He pronounced afterwards a warm eulogy upon Sir John 
for his frankness and good nature in recognizing his unfortunate relative, 
and charitably said, “ Philip might not be like the doctor, and could not 
help having a rogue for a father.” In former days. Trail had eaten and 
drunken freely at that rogue’s table. But we must have truth, you know, 
before all things ; and if your own brother has committed a sin, common 
justice rtquirts that you should stone him. 

In foimer days, and not long after Lord Ringwood’s deatli, Philip had 
left liis card at this lunsinaii’s door, and Sir John’s butler, driving in hjs 
master’s brougham, had left a card upon Philip, who was not over well 
pleased by this acknowledgment of his civility, and, in fact, employed 
abusive epithets when he spoke of the tjamaction. But when llie two 
gentlemen actually met, their intercourse was kindly and pleasant enough. 
Sir John listened to his relative’s talk — and it appears, Philip comported 
himself with his usual free and easy manner — with interest and curiosity ; 
and owned afterwards that evil longues had previously been busy with the 
young man’s character, and that slander and untruth had been spoken 
icgarding him. In this rcsjicct, if Philip is worse off than his neighbours, 
1 can only say his neighbours are fortunate. 

Two days after the meeting of the cousins, the tranquillity of Thorn- 
haugh Street was disturbed by the appearance of a magnificent yellow 
chariot, with crest*?, hammer- cloths, a bewigged coachman, and a powdered 
footman. Betsy, the nurse, who was going to take baby out for a walk, 
encountered this giant on the threshold of Mrs. Bi andon’s door : and a 
lady within the chariot delivered three cards to the tall menial, who 
transferred them to Betsy, And Betsy persisted in saying that the lady 
in the carriage admired baby very much, and asked its age, at which 
baby’s mamma was not in the least surprised. In due course, an invita- 
tion to dinner followed, and our friends became acquainted with their 
kinsfolk. 

If you have a ^od memory for pedigrees — and in my youthful time 
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every man de lonne malson studied genealogies, and had his English 
families in Lis memory — ^yoii know that this Sir John Ringwood, who 
succeeded to tlie principal portion of Iho estates, but not to tho titles of 
the late carl, Avas descended from a mutual ancestor, a Sir John, whoso 
cider son was ennobled (temp Geo. I.), whilst the second son, following 
the legal profession, became a judge, and had a son, who became a baronet, 
and who begat that present Sir John who has just beim shaking hands 
with Philip across Trail’s back.* Thus the two men were cousins; and 
ni light of the heiress, his poor mother, Philip might quarter the Ring- 
Avood arms on liia carriage, whenever ho drove out. These, you know, 
are avgenl, a dexter sinople on a fesac AA^avy of the first — or pick outj my 
dear h iend, any coat yon bke out of the whole heraldic wardrobe, and 
accommodate it to our li lend Firmin. 

When he was a young man at college, Philip had dabbled a little in 
this queer science of heraldry, and used to try and believe the legends 
about his ancesliy, which his fond mother imparted to him. Ho had 
a great book-plate made for himself, with a prodigious number of quar- 
terings, and conld recite tlic alliances by which such and such a quartering 
came into his shield. Ills father rather confirmed these histories, qnd 
spoke of them and of his Avifo’s noble family with much respect : and 
Philip’, artlessly Avhispeiing to a vulgar boy at school that he was 
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descended from King John, was thrashed very unkindly by the vulgar 
upper boy, and nicknamed King John for many a long day after. I 
daresay many other gentlemen who profess to ti’acc their descent from 
ancient kings have no better or worse authority for their pedigree than 
friend Philip. 

When our friend paid his second visit to Sir John llingwood, he was 
introduced to his kinsman’s library ; a great family tree hung over the 
manteljuece, surrounded by a whole gallery of defunct Ringwoods, of 
whom tlie baronet was now the reiireaentativc. lie quoted to Phili p 
the hackneyed old Iloratian lines (some score of years ago a great deal 
of that old coin was current in conversation). As for liiinily, lie said, 
and ancestors, and what we have not done ourselves, these things we can 
hardly call ours. Sir John gave Philip to understand that he was a 
stkunch liberal. Sir John was for going with the age. Sir John had 
filled ft shot from the Paris barricades. Sir John was for the rights of 
maft everywhere all over the woild. He had pictures of Franklin, 
Lafayette, Washington, and the first Consul Buonaparte, on his walls 
along with his ancestors. He had lithograph copies of Magna Charta, 
the Declaration of American Independence, and the Signatures to the 
Death of Charles I. He did not scruple to own his preference for 
ttipublican institutions. lie wished to know what right had any 
man — the late Lord Ringwood, for example — to sit in a hereditary 
House of Peers and legislate over him ? That lord had had a son, Cinqbais, 
who died many years before, a victim of his own follies and debaucheries. 
Had Lord Cinqhars survived his father, ho would now be sitting an earl 
in the House of Peers — the most ignorant young man, the most unprin- 
cipled young man, reckless, dissolute, of the feeblest intellect, and the 
worst life. Well, had he lived and inherited the Ringwood property, that 
creature would have been an earl : whereas he, Sir John, his superior in 
morals, in character, in intellect, his equal in point of birth (for had they 
not both a common ancestor?) was Sir John still. The inequalities in 
men’s chances in life were monstrous and ridiculous. He was determined, 
henceforth, to look at a man for himself alone, and not esteem him for 
any of the absurd caprices of fortune. 

As the republican was talking to his relative, a servant came into the 
room and whispered to his master that the plumber had come with his bill 
as by appointment ; upon which Sir John rose up in a fury, asked the servant 
how he dared to disturb him, and bade him tell the plumber to go to the 
lowest depths of Tartarus. Nothing could equal the insolence and rapacity 
of tradesmen, he said, except the insolence and idleness of servants ; and 
he called this one back, and asked him how he dared to leave the fire in 
that state ? — stormed and raged at him with a volubility which astonished 
his new acquaintance ; and, the man being gone, resumed his previous 
subject of conversation, viz., natural equality and the outrageous 
injustice of the present social system. After talking for half an hour, 
during which Philip found that he himself could liardly find an 
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opportunity of uttering a word, Sir John took out his watch, and got up 
from his chair; at which hint Philip too rose, not sorry to bring the 
interview to an end. And herewith Sir John accompanied his kinsman 
into the hall, and to the street-door, before which the baronet’s groom 
was riding, leading his master’s horse. And Philip heard the baronet 
using violent language to the groom, as he had done to the servant , 
within doors. Why, the army in Flanders did not swear more terribly • 
than this admirer of republican institutions and advocate of the rights 
of man. 

Philip was not allowed to go away without appointing a day when he 
and his wife would partake of their kinsman’s hospitality. On this 
occasion, Mrs. Philip comported lierHclf with so much grace' and sim- 
plicity, that Sir John and Lady Kingwood pronounced her to be a vety 
pleasing and ladylike person ; and I daresay wondered how a person Idl 
her rank of life could have acquired manners that were so refined a|id 
ugiceablc. Lady Klngwood asked after the child which she had seen, 
praised its beauty ; of course, won the mother’s heart, and thereby caused 
her to speak with pcihaps more freedom than she would otherwise have 
flit at a first interview. Mrs. Philip has a dainty touch on the piano, and 
a sweet singing voice that is charmingly true and neat. She performed 
after dinner some of the songs of her little repertoirey and pleased her 
audience. Lady Ringwood loved good music, and was herself a fine 
performer of the ancient school, when she played Haydn and Mozart 
under the tuition of good old Sir George Thrum. The tall and handsome 
beneficed clergyman who acted as major-domo of Sir John’s establish- 
ment, placed a parcel in the carriage when Mr. and Mrs. Philip took their 
leave, and announced with much respectful deference that the cab was 
paid. Our friends no doubt would have preferred to dispense with this 
ceremony ; but it is ill looking even a gift cab-horse in the mouth, and so 
Philip was a gainer of some two shillings by his kinsman’s liberality. 

When Charlotte came to open the parcel which major-domo, with his 
lady’s compliments, had placed in. the cab, I fear she did not exhibit that 
elation which we ought to feel for the favours of our friends. A couple 
of little frocks, of the cut of George IV., some little red shoes of the same 
period, some crumpled sashes, and other small articles of wearing apparel, 
by her ladydiip’s order by her ladyship’s lady’s-maid ; and Lady Bing- 
wood kissing Charlotte at her departure, told her that she had caused 
this little packet to be put away for her. ** H’m,” says Philip, only 
half pleased. Suppose, Sir John had told his butler to put up one 
of his blue coats and brass buttons for me, as well as pay the cab 7 ” 

^*lf it was meant in kindness, Philip, we must not be angry,” 
pleaded Philip’s wife *, — and I am sure if you had heard her and the Miss 
Bingwoods speak of baby, you would like them, as 1 intend to do.” 

But Mrs. Philip never put those mouldy old red ^oes upon baby ; and 
as for the little frocks, children’s frocks are made so much fuller now that 
Lady Bingwood’s presents did not answer at all. Charlotte managed to 

26—6 
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furbidi up a saali, and a pair of epaulets for her child — epaulets are they 
called ? Shoulder-knots — what you will, ladies ; and with these orna^ 
meutfl Miss Firmin was preseutod to Lady liingwood and some of her 
family. 

. The goodwill of those new-found relatives of Philip’s was laborious, 
was evident, and yet I must say was not altogether agreeable. At the 
first-period of their intercourse — for this, too, I am soriy to say, came to 
an end, or presently suflered interruption — tokens of affection in the shape 
of firm ])rodiice, country butter and poultry, and actual butcher’s incnt, 
came from Bm-kelcy Square to Thornhaugh Street. The Duke of Double- 
glo’^ter I know is much richer than you ait; but if he were to offer to 
make you a preseut of lialf-a-cjoAvn, I doubt whetlier you would be quite 
j'lcased. And so with Philiji and his relatives. A hamper brought in 
the brougham, containing hot-house grapes and coiinHy butter, is very 
well, but a leg of mutton 1 own was a gilt th.it "was rather lough to 
swallow. It ii'ds tough. That point v/c V.-.CC 1 t.iined and established 
amongst roars of laughter one clay when we dined with our iiiends. Did 
Lady liingwood send a sack of turnips in the biongham too? In a word, 
we ate Sir John’s mutton, and we laughed at him, and be sure many a 
man has done the same by you and mo. Last Friday, for instance, as 
Jput^and Brown go ta'vvay after dining with your humble servant. *‘Did 
you profushm and extrav.igance ? ” asks Biowm. “ Profusion 

aiid^ytrp^yagance ! ” cries Jones, that well-known epicure. “I never saw 
anytliing so shabby in my life. What doe.s the fellow mean by asking 7ne 
to such a dinner?” “True,” says the other, “it was an abominable 
dinner, Jones, us you justly say ; but it was very profuse in him to give 
it. Don’t you see ? ” and so both our good friends arc agreed. 

Ere many days were over the great yellow chariot and its powdered 
attendants again made their appearance before Mrs. Brandon’s modest 
door in Thornhaugh Street, and Lady Ringwood and two daughters de- 
scended from the carriage and made their way to ]\rr. I’liilip’s apartments 
in the second floor, just as that worthy gentleman was sitting down to 
dinner with his wife. Lady Ringwood, bent upon being gracious, was in 
ecstasies with everything she saw — a clean house — a nice little maid — 
pretty picturesque rooms — odd rooms — and what charming pictures I 
Several of these were the work of the fond pencil of poor J, J., who, as 
has been told, had painted Philip’s beard and Charlotte’s eyebrow, and 
Charlotte’s baby a thouaind and a thousand times. “ May we come in ? 
Aie we disturbing you ? What dear little bits of china ! What a beau- 
tiful mug, Mr. Firmin !” This was poor J. J.’s present to his god-daughter. 
“ How nice the luncheon looks 1 Dinner, is it ? How pleasant to dine at 
this hour 1 ” The ladies were determined to bo charmed with everything 
round about them. 

“ We are dining on your poultry. May we offer some to you and 
Miss Ringwood,” says the master of the houses 

“ Why don’t you dine in the dining-room? Why do you dine in a 
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bedroom ? ” nslcfl Franklin Ringwood, the interesting yoimg son of the 
Baronet of Ringwood. 

“ Somebody else lives in the parlour,” says Mrs. Philip. On \ 7 hich 
the boy rcmaiks, “ Wc have two dining-rooms in Berkeley Square. I 
mean for us, besides papa’s study, which I mnstn’t go into. And tho 
servants have two dining-rooms and ** 

“ Hush 1 ” here erics mamma, with the usual ternark regarding the 
beauty of silenco in little boys 

But Fnuihliji persists, in spite of the “ Hushes: ” ** And so we have at 
Ringwood; and at Whiph im there’s over so many dining-roomsr— ever 
RO many — and I like Whi])liain a great deal better than Ringwood, because 
my pony is at Whipl 1 i. J have not got a pony. You are too poor/* 

“ Fi.inklin ! ” 

“ \ou Stud he was too poor ; and you would not have had chickens 
if ne had not given them to ^ou. hlanima, you know you said they were 
veiy poor, and would like them.” 

And lierc mamma looked red, and I daresay Philip’s checks and ears 
tinghd, and for once Mrs. Plulip was thankful at hearing her baby cry, 
far it gave her a pretext for leaving the room and flying to the nursery, 
wliitlier the oilier Iw’o ladies accomjmnied her. 

Meanwhile IVTastcr Franklin went on with his artless conversa- 
tion. “ Mr. Plulip, why do they say you are wicked? You do not look 
wicked ; and 1 am sure Mrs. Philip does not look wicked — she looks very 
good.” 

“ Who says I am wicked ? ” abks IMr. Firmin of his candid young 
lolalive.” 

“Oh, ever bo many ! Cousin Talbot says so ; and Blanche says so ; 
and Wookomhe Rays so ; only T don’t like him, he’s so very brown. And 
when they heard you had been to dinner, * Has that beast been here ? ’ 
Talbot says. And I don’t like him a bit. But I like you, at least I think 
1 do. You only have oranges for desseit. We always have lots of things 
for dessert at home. You don’t, I suppose, because you’ve got no money- 
only a very little.” 

“ Well : I have got only a very little,” says Philip. 

“ I have some — ever so much. And I’ll buy something for your wife ; 
and I shall like to have you better at home than Blanche, and Talbot, and 
that Woolcombe ; and they never give me anything. You can’t, you know ; 
because you are so very poor — you are; but we’ll often send you things, I 
daresay. And I’ll have an orange, please, thank you. And there^s 
a chap at our school, and his name is Suckling, and he ate eighteen oranges, 
and wouldn’t give one away to anybody. Wasn’t he a greedy pig? 
And I have wuno with my oranges — I do : a glass of wine — thank you. 
That’s jolly. But you don’t have it often, I suppose, because you’re so 
very poor.” 

1 am glad Philip’s infant could not understand, being yet of too tender 
age, the compliments which Lady Ringwood and her daughter passed upon 
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her. As it was, the compliments charmed the mother, for whom indeed 
they were intended, and did not inflame tlie unconscious baby’s vanity. 

**What would the polite mamma and sister have said, if tlicy had 
heard that unlucky Franklin’s prattle?” The boy’s simplicity amused his 
tall cousin. “ Yes,” says Philip, ** we arc very poor, but wc are very 
happy, and don’t mind — that’s the truth.” 

“ Mademoiselle, that’s the German governess, said she wondered how 
you could live at all ; and I don’t think you could if you ate as much as 
she did. You should see her eat ; she is such a <mcv at eating. Fred, 
my brother, that’s the one who is at college, one day tiicd to see how 
much Mademoiselle Wallfisch could cat, and she had twice of soup, and 
then she said aivoplay : and then twice of fish, and she said sivoplay for 
more : and then slie had roast mutton — no, I think, roast beef it was ; and 
she eats the pease with her knife : and then she had raspberry jam pudding, 

an 4 |i|i|f^ 90 much beer, and then ” But what came then we never 

shaHi ittow ; because while young Franklin was choking with laughter 
(aceoBfipanied with a laige piece of orange) at the ridiculous recollection 
of Miss Wallflsch’s appetite, his mamma and sister came downstairs from 
Charlotte’s nursery, and brought the dear boy’s conversation to an end. 
The ladies chose to go home, delighted with Philip, baby, Charlotte. 
Everything was so proper. Everything was so nice. Mrs. Firmin was 
so ladylike 1 The fine ladies watched her, and her behaviour, with that 
curiosity which the Brobdingnag l.adies displayed when they lield up little 
Gulliver on their palms, and saw him bow, smile, dance, draw his sword, 
and take off his hat, just like a man. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL. 



In which the DRAWIKa-EOOMS ARB NOT FUBNiattSD AFTER ALL. 

“ E cannot expect tc bo loved by a 
relative whom we have knocked 
into an illuminated pond, and 
wliose coat-tails, i>antaIoon8, ncHier 
and best feelings we hare 
lacerated with ill-treatment and 
broken gUss. A man whom you 
have BO treated behind his back 
will not be spaping of his punish- 
ment behind yours. Of course all 
the Twysdens, male and female, 
and W^oolcombe, the dusky hus- 
band of Philip’s former love, hated 
and feared, and maligned liim; and 
were in the habit of speaking of 
him as a truculent and reckless 
savage and monster, coarse and 
brutal in his language and bcha- 

— — — — viour, ragged, dirty and reckless 

in his peisonal appeal ance ; recking -with smoke, perpetually reeling in 
diiiik, indulging in oaths, actions, laughter which rendered him intolerable 
ill civilized society. The Twysdens, during Philip’s absence abroad, had 
been very respectful and assiduous in courting the new head of the Ring- 
wood family. They had flattered Sir John, and paid court to my lady. 
They had been welcomed at Sir John’s houses in town and country. They 
had adopted his politics in a great measure, as they had adopted the 
politics of the deceased Ringwood. They had never lost an opportunity 
of abusing poor Philip and of ingratiating themselves. They had never 
refused any invitation from Sir John in town or country, and had ended 
by utterly boring him and Lady Ringwood and the Ringwood family in 
general. Lady Ringwood learned somewhere how pitilessly Mrs. Wool- 
combe had jilted her cousin when a richer suitor appeared in the person of 
the West Indian. Then news came how Philip had administered a beat- 
ing to Woolcombe, to Talbot Twysden, to a dozen who set on him. The 
early prejudices began to pass away. A friend or two of Philip’s told 
Ringwood how he was mistaken in the young man, and painted a portrait 
of him in colours much- more favourable than those which his kinsfolk 
employed. Indeed, dear relations, if the public wants to know our little 
faults and errors, I think I know who will not grudge the requisite infor- 
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mation. Dear Annt Candour, are you not still alive, and don’t you know 
what we had for dinner yesterday, and the amount (monstrous extrava- 
gance!) of the washerwoman’s bill? 

Well, the Twysden family so bespattered poor Philip with abuse, and 
represented him as a monster of such hideous mien, that no wonder the 
Ri^gwoods avoided him. Then they began to grow utterly sick and tired 
of his detr.ictors. And then Sir John, happening to talk with his brother 
Member of Parliament, Tregarvan, in the House of Commons, hcaid quite 
a difforeut story regarding our fiicnd to that with whicli the Twysdens 
had regaled him, and, with no little siii prise on Sir John’s part, was told by 
Tu'garvan how honest, rough, worthy, atTcrtionate and gentle this poor 
]iialigncd fellow was, how he liad been sinned against by liis writcb of a 
father, whom he had forgiven and actually helj^od out of his wretched 
means, and liow lia was making a brave battle against poveity, and liad a 
Bweet little loving wife and child, nhom every kind heart would willingly 
strive to help. Because people are licli they arc not of necc sity ogres. 
Because they are ])orn gentlemen and l.adies of good degree, are in easy 
qirwffnstanccs, and ha\e a gciieious education, it docs not follow that they 
are heartless and will turn their back on a fiiend. Moi (jui voii'i park — 1 
have been in a great strait of Hickue»-s near to death, and the fiieiids nho 
came to help me witli every comfort, succour, sympathy were aotually 
gentlemen, who lived in good houses, and had a good education. They 
didn’t turn away because I was sick, or tiy ftoin »ae because they thought 
I Wi'is poor ; on the contrary, hand, purse, iuccour, Byin})athy were ready, 
and praise be to heaven. And so too did Plulip find help when he nc( ded 
it, and succour ^\Iu*ii lie was in jioveity. Tregarvan, we will own, v;as a 
pompous little man, his House of Commons sjHCchcswcre dull, and Ids 
written documents awfully slow; but ho had a kind heart: ho >was 
touched by that picture wliicli Laura drew of the young man’s poveity, 
and honesty, and simple hopefulness in the midst of haid limes: and we 
liave seen how the European lieview wan tlius enlrmsted to hlr. Philip’s 
management. Then some artful friends of Pliilip’s determined that lie 
should be reconciled to his relations, who were well to do in the world, and 
might serve him. And I wish, dear reader, that your respectable relatives 
and mine would bear this little paragraph in mind and leave us botli 
handsome lagaciea. Then Tregarvan spoke to Sir Jolm Kingwood, and 
tliat meeting was brought about, where, for once at least, Mr. Philij) 
quaiTelJed with nobody. 

And now came another little piece of good luck, wliich, I suppose, 
must be attributed to the same kind friend who had been scheming for 
Philip’s benefit, and who is never so happy as when her little plots for her 
friend’s benefit can be made to succeed. Yes : when that arch-jobber — 
don’t tell mo; — I never know a woman worth a pin who wasn't — when 
that arch-jobber, I say, has achieved a job by which sonio friend is made 
happy, her eyes and checks brighten with triumph. Whether she has put 
a sick man into a hospital, or got a poor woman a iamily’s washing, ov 
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ma^e a sirnier repent and return to wife, husLand, or what not, that 
woman goes off and pays her thanks, where thanks are due, with such 
fervour, with such lightsomeness, with such happiness, that I assure you 
she is a sight to behold. Hush 1 When one sinner is saved, who are 
glad 7 Some of us know a woman or two pure angels — ^know, end are 
tliankful. 

When the person about whom I havo been prattling has one of her 
benevolent jobs in licUid, or lias completed it, there is a Sort of triumph and 
mischief in her manner, which I don’t know otherwise how to describe. 
She docs not unrlci stand my best jokci^ at this period, or answers them at 
random, or la^ylis very absuidly and vacantly. She embraces her children 
Aiilclly, and, al the most ; h 'id moments, is nticriy unmindful when they 
are saying their lessons, prattling their little ipicstions, and so forth. I 
Tefal all thcjC sympttnns (and jmt llfH and that together, as the Sriying is)' 
as happening on. one special diy, al the commencement of Easter Term, 
rigliteen liuiidn d and never mind wt at — as hajipiuing on one especial 
morning wlien tliis lady had been astoimdingly distraite and cuiiously 
excited. 1 now remember, li m dining her childien’s dinner-time, she sat 
looking into tin' s(piare out of our window, and scarcely attending to the 
little innocent cries for mutton which the children were olFering up. 

At last there was a rapid clank over the pavement, a tall figure passed 
the parlour windows, which our kind fiiends know look into Queen Scpiare, 
and then came a loud ring at the bell, and I thought the mistress of the 
house gave an ah — a sigh — as though her heart was relieved. 

'fJie street do n* was presently oiieiicd, and tlieu tlio dining-room door, 
and rinlip walks in with his hat on, his blue eyes staring before him, his 
liair il.miing about, and “ La, Uncle Philip ! ” cry the children. “ What 
leave you done to yourself? You have shaved off your moustache.” And 
so he had, 1 deekiro I 

“ I say. Pen, lo j\ here! This has been left at chambers ; and Cassidy 
lias sent it on by his clerk,” our friend said. I forget whctlior it has been 
stated that Philip’s name still remained on the door of those chambers in 
Paichment Building*?, wliere wc once heard his song of “ Doctor Luther,’’ 
and were present at his call-suppcr. 

The document which Philip produced was actually a brief. The papers 
were Buperdcribed, “ In Parliament, Polwheedle and Tredyddlum Railway. 
To support bill, Mr. Eirmin ; retainer, five guineas ; brief, fifty guineas ; 
consultation, five guineas. With you Mr. Armstrong, Sir J. Whitworth, 
Mr. Pinkerton.” Here was a wonder of wonders 1 A shower of gold was 
poured out on my Iricnd, A light dawned upon me. The proposed bill 
w.is for a Cornish lino. Our friend Tregarvan was concerned in it, the 
line passing througlv his property , and my wife had canvassed him pri- 
vately, and by her wheedling and blandishments had persuaded Tregarvan 
to use his interest with the agents and get X^hilip this welcome aid. 

Philip eyed the paper with a queer expression. Ho handled it as some 
lueu handle a baby. He looked as if ho did not know what to do with it, 
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nud as if he should like to drop it. I believo I made some satirical remark 
to this effect as I looked at our friend with his paper. 

“ He holds a child beautifully,*’ said my wife with much enthusiasm ; 
much better than some people who laugh at him.” 

“ And he will hold this no doubt much to his credit. May this be tho 
father of many briefs. May you have bags full of them ! ” Philip had all 
our good wishes. They did not cost much, or avail much, but they were 
sincere. I know men who can’t for the lives of them give even that cheap 
coin of good will, but hate their neighbours’ prosperity, and are angry 
with them when they cease to be dependent and poor. 

Wc have said how Cassidy’s astonished clerk had brought the biief 
from chambers to Firmin at his lodgings at Mrs. Brandon’s in Thorn- 
hiiugh Street. Had a bailiff served him 'with a writ, Philip could not 
have been more surprised, or in a greater tremor. A brief? Grands Dieux 1 
What was he to do with a brief? He thought of going to bed, and being 
ill, of flying from home, country, family. Brief? Charlotte, of course, see- 
ing her husband alarmed, began to quake too. Indeed, if liis wurshij/s 
finger nclics, docs not her whole body suffer ? But Charlotte’s and Philip’s 
constant friend, the Little Sister, felt no such fear. Now there’s this 
opening, you must take it, my dear,” she said. “ Suppose you don’t know 

much about law ” “ INIuch ! nothing,” interposed Philip. “ You might 

ask me to play the piano ; hut fis I never happened to have learned—” 

“ La — don’t tell me ! You mustn’t show a faint heart. Take the 
business, and do it best you can. You’ll do it better next time, and 
The Bar’s a gentleman’s business. Don’t I attend a judge’s lady^ whidi I 
remember her with her first in a little bit of a house in Bernard Street, 
liussell Squai'c ; and now haven’t I been to her in Eaton Square, with a 
butler, and two footmen, and carriages ever so many ? You may work on 
at your newspapers, and get a crust, and when you’re old, and if you 
quarrel — and you have a knack of quarrelling — he has, Mrs. Firmin. I knew 
liim before you did. Quarrelsome be is, and he will be, though you 
think him an angel, to be Store. — Suppose you quarrel with your news- 
paper masters, and your reviews, and that, you lose your place? A 
gentleman like Mr. PJiilip oughtn’t to have a master. 1 couldn’t bear to 
think of your going down of a Saturday to the publibhing office to get 
your wages like a woikinan.” 

“ But J am a workman,” interposes Philip. 

** La ! But do you mean to remain one for ever ? I would rise, if I 
was a man 1 ” said the intrepid little woman ; ** I would rise, or Pd know 
the reason why. Who knows how many in family you’re going to be ? 
I’d have more spirit than to live in a second floor— I would 1 ” 

And the Little Sister said this, though she clung round Philip's child 
with a rapture of fondness which she tried in vain to conceal ; though sho 
felt that to part from it would be to part from her life’s chief happiness ; 
though die loved Philip as her own son : and Charlotte — well, Charlotte 
for Philip’s sake — as Women love other women. 
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Churlottoi came to her friends in Qncen Square, and told us of the 
resolute Little Sister’s advice and conversation. She knew that Mrs. 
Brandon only loved her aa aometliing belonging to Philip. She admired 
this Little Sister ; and tru-sted her ; and could afford to bear that little 
somewhat scornful domination wliich Brandon exercised. She does not 
love me, because Philip does,” Charlotte said. Do you think I could 
liko her, or any Avoman, if I thought Philip loved them? I could kill 
them, Laura, that I could 1 ” And at this sentiment I imagine daggers 
bhooting out of a pair of eyes that were ordinarily very gentle and bright. 

Not having been engaged in the case in Avhich Philip had the honour 
of first appealing, I cannot enter into particulars regarding it, but am sure 
tliat case must have b< n uacommonly stiong in itself, which could survive 
such an advocat(‘. Jl(‘ passed a frightful night of torture before appearing 
in committee room. During that night, he says, hia hair grew grey. His old 
college fi-ioiid and comrade Pinkerton, who was with him in the case, 

“ coached ” him on the day previous ; and indeed it must be oAvned that 
the Avork which he had to perform Avas not of a nature to impair the inside 
or the outsi<b‘ of his skull. A great mau A\'as hia leader; his friend Pin- 
keiiou folloAved ; and all Mr. Philip’s business Avas to examine a half- 
dozen witnesses by questions previously arranged between them and the 
agents. 

When you hear that, as a rcA\’-ard of his services in this case, 
^Ir. Pirmin received a sum of money sufficient to pay his modest family 
expenses for some four months, I am sure, dear and respected literary 
friends, that you will Avish the lot of a parliamentary barrister had been 
yours, or that your immortal Avorks could be paid Avith such a liberality 
as rewards the labours of these lawyers. “ Nimmcr crscheincn die Gutter 
alleiny After one agent had employed Philip, another came and secured 
his valuable services ; him two or three others followed, and our friend 
positively had money in bank. Not only Avcrc apprehensions of poverty 
removed for the present, but we had every reason to hope that Firmin^a 
prosperity would increase and continue. And Avhen a little son and heir 
Avaa born, Avliicli blessing was conferred upon Mr. Philip about a year 
after his daughter, our godchild, saw the light, we should have thought it 
shame to have any misgivings about tlie future, so cheerful did Philippa 
prospects appear. “ Did I not tell you,” said my wife, Avith her usual 
kindling romance, “ that comfort and succour AA'ould be found for these in 
the hour of their need ? ” Amen. We were grateful that comfort and 
succour should come. No one, I am sure, was more humbly thankRil 
than Philip himself for the fortunate chances which befel him. 

lie was alarmed rather tlian elated by his sudden prosperity, ** It 
can’t last,” ho said. “ Don’t tell me. The attorneys must find me out 
before long. They cannot continue to give their business to such an 
ignoramus ; and I really think I must remonsti*ate with them.” You 
should have seen the Little Sister’s indignation when Philip uttered this 
sentiment in her presence. “Give up your business? Yes, do I” dio 
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cried, tossing up Philip’s youngest born. ‘‘Fling this baby out of 
window, why not indeed, which heaven has sent it you ! — You ought 
to go down on your knees and ask pardon for having thought anything 
80 wicked.” Pliilip’s licir, by the way, ininiediately on his entrance into 
the world, had become the prime favourite of this unreasoning woman. 
The little daughter was passed over as a little person of no acoount, and 
so began to entertain the passion of jealousy at almost the very earliest 
age at whicli even the female breast is capable of enjoying it. 

And though this Little Sister loved all these people with an almost 
ferocious passion of love, and lay awake, I believe, hearing their infantine 
cries, or crept on stealthy feet in darkness to their mother’s chamber-door, 
behind which they lay sleeping ; though she had, as it were, a rage for 
these infants, and was wretched out of their sight, yet, when a third and a 
fourth brief came to Philip, and he was enabled to put a little money aside, 
nothing would contont Mrs. Brandon but that he should go into a house of 
his own. “A gentleman,” she said, “ought not to live in a two-pair 
|fld|jilig*, he ought to have a house of his own.” So, you sec, she hastened 
oiti^c pr(‘parationa for her own execution. She ti iidged to the brokers’ 
shops and made wonderful bai gains of furniture. She cut chintzes, and 
covered sofas, and sewed, and patched, and fitted. She found a houa^ and 
took it — Milman Street, Guildford Street, opposite the Fondling (osthe dear 
little soul called it), a most genteel, quiet little street, “ and,qijlte near for 
me to come,” she said, “ to see my dears.” Did she speak with dry eyes ? 
Mine moisten sometimes when I think of the faith, of the generosity, of 
the sacrifice, of that devoted, loving creature . 

I am very fond of Charlotte. Her aweetne^s and biinplicity won all 
our hearts at home. No wife or motlui ever was more attached and allec- 
tionate ; but I own there was a time when I hated her, though of course 
that highly principled woman, the wife of the author of the present 
memoirs, says that the statement I am making here is stuff and nonsense, 
not to say immoral and irreligious. Well, then, I hated Qharlotte for the 
liorrible eagerness which she showed in getting away fioin this Little Sister, 
who clung round those chihhen, wlioeo first cries she had licard. I hated 
Charlotte for a cruel happiness which she felt as she Inigged the children 
to her heart : her own children in their own roojn, ^\hom she would dress, 
and watch, and wash, and tend ; and for whom she wanted no aid. No 
aid, entmdez vous ? Oh, it was a shame, a shame I In the new house, in 
the pleasant little trim new nursery, (fitted up by whose fond hands we 
will not say,) is the mother glaring over the cot, where the little, soft, round 
cheeks are pillowed ; and yonder in the rooms in Thornhaugh Street, 
where she has tended them for two years, the Little Sister sits lonely, as 
the moonlight strisamsin. God help thee, little, suffering, faithful heait 1 
Never but onoe m her life before h»d she known so exquisite a pain. 

Of coun|jg|| w# had an enteittaini^^l: 1 q new house ; and Philip’s 
friends, old andbiKnr, came to' the hpuse-warming. The family coach of 
the Kingwoqdi|^!}lai$^ up that astonished little street. The powder on 
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their footmen's bonds nearly brushed the ceiling, as the monsters rose 
when the guests passed in and out of the hall. The Little Sister merely 
took charge of the tea-roofn. Philip’s Mibrary’ was that usual little 
cupboard beyond the dining-room. The little drawing-room was dread- 
fully crowded by an cx-nursery piano, which the Ringwoods bestowed 
upon their friends ; and somebody was in duty bound to play upon it on 
the evening of this soiree ; though the Little Sister ohafe^ down-stairs at 
the music, lu fact, her very words were “Rat tlmt piftnol” She 
“ratted” the inbrnimcnt, because the music would W^O her little 
dears upstairs. And that music did wake them ; and they howled melo- 
diously, and the Little Sifter, who was about to serve Lady Jane 
Tregaivan with some tea, dashed upstairs to the nursery; and Charlotte 
had I cached the room 'ihuidy: and &hc looked angry when the Little 
Sister came in: and she said, “I am sure, Mrs. Brandon, the people 
down-stairs will be wanting their tea;” and she spoke with some asperity. 
And Mr". Biniidcn W'cnt down-stairs without one word ; and, happening 
to bo on the landing, conversing with a friend, ami a little out of the wan 
of the <laet which the bliss Ringwoods were performing — riding thiP^ 
groat old la a 'c, as it were, and putting it through its paces in 
blrs. Virmiii’.^ little paddock ; — happening, I say, to be on the landing 
when Caroline passed, I took a hand as cold as stone, and never saw a 
look of giief more tragic than that worn by her poor little hice as it 
passed. “ My children cried,” she said, “ and I went up to the nursery. 
But she don’t want me there now.” Poor Little Sister ! She bumbled 
herself and grovelled before Charlotte. You could not help trampling 
upon her then, madam; and I hated you — and a great number of other 
women, Ridley and I went down to her tea-room, where Caroline 
resumed her place. She looked very nice and pretty, with her pale 
sweet face, and her neat cap and blue ribbon. Tortures I know she 
was sulfcring. Charlotte had been stabbing her. Women will use the 
edge sometimes, and drive the steel in, Charlotte said to me, some time 
afterwards, “I was jealous of her, and you were right; and a dearer, 
more faithful creature never lived.” But who told Charlotte I said she 
was jealous? 0 treble bestial I told Ridley, and Mr. Ridley told 
Mrs. Firmin. 

If Charlotte stabbed Garoliuc, Caroline could not help coming back 
again and again to the knife. On Sundays, when she was free, there was 
always a place for her at Philip’s modest table ; and when Mrs. Philip 
went to church, Caroline was allowed to reign in the nursery. Sometimes 
Charlotte was generous enough to give Mrs. Brandon this chance. When 
Philip took a house — a whole house to himself— Philip’s mother-in-law 
proposed to come and stay with him, and said that, wishing to be 
beholden to no one, she would pay for her board and lodging. But 
Philip declined this treat, representing, justly, thfit his present house Was 
no bigger than his former lodgings. « My poor love is dying to have 
me,” Mrs. Baynes remarked on this, “ But her husband is so cruel |a 
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her, and keeps her under such terror, that she dares not call her life her 
own/’ Cruel to her 1 Charlotte was the happiest of the happy in her 
Kttle house. In consequence of his parliamentary success, Philip went 
regularly to chambers now, in the fond hope that moie briefs might 
come. At chambers he likewise conducted the chief business of his 
Review : and, at the accustomed hour of his return, that usual little pro- 
cession of mother and child and nurse would be seen on the watch for 
him ; and tlie young woman — the happiest young woman in Cbri&tcndoni 
— would walk back clinging on her husband’s arm. 

All this while letters came fiom Philip’s dear father at New Yoik, 
wheic, it appeared, he was engaged not only in his profession, but in 
various speculations, uith which he was always about to make his fortune. 
One day Philip got a new'^paper advertising a new insurance company, 
and saw, to his astonishment, the announcement of “ Counsel in London, 
Philip Firmin, Esq., Parchment Buildings, Temple.” A paternal le^r 
promised Philip great fees out of this insurance company, but I never 
ll^rd that poor Philip was any the richer. In fact, his friends advised 
Vn to have nothing to do with this insurance company, and to make no 
allusion to it in his letters. “ They feared the Danai, and the gifts they 
brought,” as old Eirmin w'ould have said. They had to impress upon 
Philip an abiding mistrust of that wily old Greek, his father. Firmin 
senior always wrote hopefully and magnificently, and persisted in believing 
or declaring that ere very long he should have to announce to Philip 
that his fortune w'as made. He speculated in Wall Street, I don’t know 
in what shares, inventions, mines, railways. One day, some few months 
after his migration to Milraan Street, Philip, blushing and hanging down 
his head, had to tell me that his father had drawn upon him again. Had 
he not paid up his shares in a certain mine, they would have been for- 
feited, and he and his son after him would hav3 lost a certain fortune, 
old Danaus said. I fear an artful, a long-bow pulling Danaus. What, 
shall a man have birth, wealth, friends, high position, and end so that we 
dare not leave him alone in the room with our spoons ? And you have 
paid this bill which the old man drew ?” wc asked. Yes, Philip had 
paid the bill. He vowed he would pay no more. But it was not difficult 
to see that the doctor would draw more bills upon this accommodating 
banker. “I dread the letters which begin with a flourish about the 
ffirtune which he is just going to make,” Philip said. Ho knew that the 
old pai'cnt prefaced his demands for money in that way. 

Mention has been made of a great medical discovery which ho had 
announced to his correspondent, Mrs. Brandon, and by which the doctor 
declared as usual that he w'as about to make a fortune. In New York 
and Boston he had tried experiments which had been attended with the 
most astonishing success. A remedy was discovered, the mere sole oi 
which in Europe and America must bring an immense revenue to the 
fortunate inventors. For the “ladies whom Mrs. Brandon attended, tho 
remedy was of priceless value. He would send her some. His friood| 
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Captain Morgan, of the Southampton packet-ship, would bring her some 
of this astonishing medicine. Let her try it. Let her show the accom- 
panying cases to Doctor Gooden ough— -to any of his brother physicians in 
London. Though himself an exile from his country, he loved it, and 
was proud in being able to confer upon it one of the greatest blessings 
with which science had endowed mankind. 

Goodcnoiigli, I am sorry to say, had such ft miatwit of hla 
that he chose to diNbclicve any statement Firmin made. don^t believe, 
my good Brandon, the follow has nous enough to light upon any scientiiic 
discovery more useful than a new sauce for cutlets. He invent anything 
bul fibs, never 1 ” You sec this Goodenough is an obstinate old head^n ; 
and when lie has once found i cuson to miBirust a man, he for ever lifter 
declines to believe him. 

However, the doctor is a man for over on the look-out for more knoW«* 
ledge of his profession, and for moio n-medics to benefit mankind: he 
Imramcd and ha’d over the pamphlet, as the Little Sister sat watching 
him in his study. lie clapped it down after a while, and slapped his 
hands on his litlle legs as his wont is. “Brandon,” lie says, “I thipk 
there is a gieat deal in it, and I think so the more because it turns out 
that Firmin has nothing to do with the discovery, wliich has been made 
at Boston.” In fact, Dr. Firmin, late of London, had only been present 
in the Boston hospital, where the experiments were made with the new 
remedy. lie had cried “ Halves,” and proposed to sell it as a secret 
remedy, and the bottle which he forwarded to our friend the Little Sister 
was labelled “ Firmin’s Anodyne.” What Firmin did, indeed, was what 
ho had been in the habit of doing. He had taken another man’s property, 
and was endeavouring to make a flourish with it. The Little Sister 
returned home, then, with her bottle of Chloroform — for this was what 
Dr. Firmin chose to call his discovery, and lie had sent home a specimen 
of it ; as he **ent home a cask of petroleum from Virginia ; as he 
sent proposals for new railways upon which he promised Philip a 
munificent commission, if his sou could but place the shares amongst 
his friends. 

And with regard to these valuables, the sanguine doctor got to believe 
that he really was endowing his son with large sums of money. ** My 
boy has set up a house, and has a wife and two children, the young 
jackanapes 1 ” he would say to people in New York ; “ as if he had not 
been extravagant enough iu former days I Wlicn I married, I had private 
means, and married a nobleman’s niece with a large fortune. Neither 
of these two young folks has a penny. Well, well, the old father must 
help them as well as he can 1 ” And I am told there were ladies who 
dropped the tear of sensibility, and said, “ What a fond father this doctor 
is ! How he sacrifices himself for that scapegrace of a son 1 Think 
of the dear doctor at his age, toiling cheerfully for that young man, who 
helped to ruin him ! ” And Firmin sighed ; and passed a beautiful whito 
handkerchief over his eyes with a beautiful white hand; and, 1 beiieti^ 
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really ciied ; anil thought himself quite a good, alFectionate, injured man. 
lie held the plate at Church ; he looked very handsome and tall, and 
bowed with a chcuniing melancholy grace to the ladies as they put in 
their contiibutioiis. The dear man 1 His plate was fuUer than other 
people’s — so a traveller told us who saw him in New York; and described 
a very choice dinner which the doctor gave to a few friends, at one of the 
smaitest hotels just then opened. 

With all the Little Sistei’s good management Mr. and Mis. Philip 
were only able to instal themselves in theii new house at a considerable 
expense, and beyond that great Ringwood piano which swaggered in 
Philip’s little drawing-room, I am constrained to say that theie was 
scarce any furniture at all. One of the railway accounts was not paid as 
yet, and poor Philip could not feed upon mere paper promises to pay. 
Nor was he inclined to accept the offers of piivate friends, who were 
willing enough to be his bankcis. “One in a family is enough for that 
kind of business,” he said, gloomily; and it tame out that again knd 
again the interesting exile at New York who was dcploiing his son’s 
extravagance and foolish maiiiage, had drawn bills upon Philip which 
our friend accepted and paid — bills, who knows to what amount?” He 
has never told ; and the engaging parent who robbed him — must I use a 
word so impolite ? — will never now tell to what extent he helped himself 
to Philip’s small means. This I know, that when autumn came — when 
September was past — we in our cosy little leticat at the seaside tecciv<»d 
a letter from the Little Sister, in her dear little bad spelling, (about which 
there used to be somehow a pathos wliicli the veiy finest willing does not 
possess ;) — there came, I say, a letter fiom the Little Sister in which she 
told us, with many dashes, that dear Mrs. Philip and the children were 
pining and sick in London, and ^ that Philip, he had too much pride and 
spent to take^teoney from any one ; that Mr. Tregarvan was awa_y travel- 
ling on the continent, and that wretch — that monster, you know who — 
havf arawn upon Philip again for money, and again he have paid, and the 
dear, dear children can’t have fresh air.’ 

“ Did she tell you,” said Philip, bnishing his hands across his eyes 
when a friend came to remonstrate with him, “ did she tell you that she 
brought me money herself; but we would not use it? Look I I have her 
little marriage gift yonder in my desk, and pray God 1 shall be able to 
leave it to my children. The fact is, the doctor has drawn upon me, as 
usual ; he is going to make a fortune next week. I have paid another bill 
of his. The parliamentary agents are out of town, at their moors in Scot- 
land, 1 suppose. The air of Russell Square is uncommonly wholesome, 
and when the babies have had enough of that, why, they must change’ it 
for Brunswick Square. Talk about the country 1 wliat country can be 
more quiet than Guildford Street in September ? I stretch out of a morn- 
ing, and breathe the mountain-air on Ludgate Hill.” And with these 
dismal pleasantries and jokes our friend chose to put a good face upon 
bad fortune. The kinsmen of Ringwood offered hospitality kindly enough, 
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but how was poor i^hilip to pay railway expenses for servants, babies, and 
wife ? In this strait Tregarvaii from abroad, having found out some mons- 
trous design of Russ of the Great Power of which ho stood in daily terror, 

and which, as we are in strict amity with that Power, no other Power shall 
induce me to name — Tregarvan wrote to his editor, and communicated to him 
in confidence a most prodigious and nefarious plot against the liberties of all 
the rest of Europe, in which the Power in question was salgaged, and in a 
postscript added, “liy the way, the Michaelmas quarter is dtte, and I send 
you a cheque,” &c. &o O precious postscript ! 

Didn’t I tell you it would be so ?” said my wifb, with a self-satisfled 
air. “Was I not certain that succour would come? ” \ 

And succour did come, sure enough ; and a very happy little 
■went down to Brighton lu a second-class carriage, and got an extract*^ 
dinftrily chorip lodging, and the roses came back to the little pale choeka» 
and mamma was wonderfully invigorated and refreshed, as all her friends 
could have seen when the little family came back to town, only there was 
such a thick dun fog Chat it was impossible to see complexions at all. 

When the shooting season was come to an end, the parliamentary 
agents who had employed Philip, came back to London ; and, I am happy 
to say, gave him a cheque for his little account. My wife cried, “ Did I 
pot tell you so?” more than ever. “Is not everything tho best? 

1 knew dear Philip would prosper ! ” 

Everything was for the best, was it ? Philip was sure to prosper, 
was he ? What do you think of the next news which the poor fellow 
brought to us ? One night in December he came to us, and I saw by his 
face that some event of importance had befallen him. 

“lam almost heart-broken,” he said, thumping on the table when the 
young ones had retreated from it. “ I don’t know what to do. I have 
not told you all. I have paid four bills for him already, and now he 'has 

he has signed my name.” 

“Who has?” 

“ lie at New York. You know,” said poor Philip. “ I tell you ho 
has put my name on a bill, and without my authority.” 

“ Giacious Ilcavcns 1 You mean your father has for I could not 

say tho word.” 

“ Yes,” gi-oaned Philip. “ Here is a letter from him j ” and he handed 
a letter across the table in the doctor’s well-known handwriting. 

“ Dearest Philip,” the iather wrote, “ a sad misfortune has befallen me, 
which I had hoped to conceal, or at any rate, to avert from my dear son. 
For you, Philip, arc a participator in that misfortune through the im- 
prudence — must I say it? — of your father. Would I had struck off the 
hand which has done the deed, ere it had been done I But the fault has 
taken wings and llown out of my reach. Immeritus^ dear boy, you have 
to suffer for the ddicta mojorum. Ah, that a father should have to own 
his fault; to kneel and ads pardon of his son I 

“ 1 am engaged in many speculations. Some have succeeded beyotid 
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wililcst hopes : some have taken in the most rational, the most prtl- 
^it, the least sanguine of onr capitalists in Wall Street, and promising 
the greatest results liavo ended in the most extreme failui o ! To meet a 
call in an undertaking which seemed to offer the most CE}irAiN raosprers 
ot j<feccoss, which seemed to promise a fortune for me and my boy, and 
your dear children, I put in amongst other secuiitics which I had to 
rcaliye on a sudden, a bill, on which I used your name. I dated it na 
drawn six months back by me at New York, on you at Parcliment Build- 
ings, Temple ; and 1 wrote your acceptance, as though the signature were 
yours. I give myself up to you. I tell you what I have done. ^lake 
the matter public. Give my confession to tlic world, as licre I write, atid 

sign it, and your father is branded for ever to the world as a Spare 

me the word 1 

“ As I live, as I hope for your forgiveness, long ere that bill Ijecamc 
due — it is at five months’ date, for 386/. 4s. 3c/. value received, and 
dated from the Temide, on the 4tli of July — I passed it tb one who pro- 
Jmised to keep it until I myself should redeem it I The cottttaiflsion which 
he charged me was enormousj rascally ; and not content with the immense 
interest which ho extorted Irom me, the ficcnliidi16l^has pn&sed the. bill 
away, and it is in Europe, in the hands of an enemy. 

“ You remember Tufton Hunt? Yes, You most yws//// chastised him. 
The wretch lately made his detested a|:^>eaTance in this city, associated 
with the lowest of the hose, and endeavoured to resume his old practice of 
threats^ cajoleries^ and extortions ! In a fatal hour the villain heaid of 
the bill of which I have warned you. lie purchased it from the gambler, 
to whom it had been passed. As New York was speedily too hot to liold 
him {for the unhappy man has even left me to pay his hotel score) he has 
fled — and fled to Europe — taking with him that fatal bill, which he says 
he knows you will pay. Ah I dear Philip, if that bill were but once out 
of the wretch’s hands I What elccpless hours of agony should I be spared I 
I pray you, I implore you, make every sacrifice to meet it ! You will not 
disown it ? No. As you have children of your own — as you love them 
—you would not willingly let them leave a dishonoured 

“ FATIIEn.” 

1 have flr share in a great medical discovery^ regarding which I have 
written to our friend, Mrs. Brandon, and which is sure to realize an im- 
mense profit, as introduced into England by a physician so well known — 
may I not say professionally ? respected as myself The very first profits 
resulting from that discovery I promise, on my honour, to devote to you. 
They will very soon far more than repay the loss which my imprudence 
has brought on my dear boy. Farewell I Love to your wife and 
little ones. — G. B. F.’’ 
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The oreJIt obtained by the professors of spli it-rapping, taU^-lttming, and 
Other arts of the same kind amongst the rich, and by ^)rtune>tellfn«) 
astrologers, and reputed witches amongst the poor, has lately been madij 
the occasion of coniplainta nioie well-founded than consistent* When 
some trial at the assizes Cdlls attention to the fact that poor people still 
put a considerable degree of faith in wise women and planet-rulers, we 
aie sure to lead numerous leading articles denouncing the gross ignorance 
which still pervades large sections of the population, and declaring that 
nothing can deliver us fiom the scaudal of hearing of servants and 
labourers cheated out of their savings by the tricks of a gipsy except 
the spread of education. It is by no moans uncommon to see in other 
parts of the same paper what may almost be described as puffs of some 
ingenious Yankee who is ready to gratify the curiosity of all the lords, 
ladies, and eminent statesmen in London about the condition of the spirits 
of their deceased fi lends and relations, at the charge of a guinea a head. 
Want of education cannot surely be the condition which enables such men 
as Mr. Home or Mr. Forster to reip their harvest. Tliose upon whom 
tliey practise have generally had every advantage which wealth and 
teaching can give; yet all these advantages do not protect them from 
placing confidence in pretensions immeasurably higher and bolder than 
those by which a white witch or a gipsy-woman imposes on an ignorant 
day labourer or a mechanic. Nor is this all. Experience proves that 
other precautions hich it might have been supposed would have been 
at least as effectual as education against such delusions arc in reality ol 
little power. It might have been supposed that the whole atmosphere, 
social, intellectual, and religious, of the United States was irreconcilably 
opposed to the spread of superstition. The world does not contain a more 
slirewd, active, practical population than that of the States, nor one in 
which the general level of sound education stands so high ; yet the believers 
in spirit-rapping are counted in America by millions, and their belief is 
practical as well as speculative, for it seems to exercise a considerable 
degree of influence over the conduct of those who hold it. 

Such facts as these inevitably raise the question, What is the nature 
and source of superstition? If people of high education, and large 
sections of the shrewdest and most business-like nation in the world, give 
way to it, can it be a folly ? If so, on what grounds ai e the mass of man- 
kind entitled, even called upon, to regard it in that light ? Considering 
the success of Messrs. Home and Forster ou this side of the AUantiCi 
and the still greater success of their brethren on the other side, what right 
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has any one to denounce their practices as impostures, and the belief iu 
them as folly ? If, on the other hand, Mr. Home is not a mere charlatan, if 
he really is in connection with the spiritual world, and is hond, fide able to 
open a communication with it, what right have we to object to the wise 
women and planet-rulei s ? If at the command of a well-dressed and 
well-mannered American, chairs and tables will ship like rams, and 
ottomans like young sheep, why may not a gipsy be telling the literal 
truth when she persuades a servant-girl that by burying forty sovereigns 
of her master’s in an old flower-pot in the comer of the garden she may 
secure the advent of a husband in the shape of a young nobleman, owning 
half the country, and diiving up to the door in a gilt coach, drawn by six 
cream-coloured horses ? The one fact is not a bit less like our previous 
experience than the other ; nor does the circumstance that the American 
looks like a conventional gcnll(‘man, whilst the gipsy is a mere picturesque 
vagabond, make any real diflerence in their relative credibility. Some 
imaginations may incline to the supposition that disembodied spirits 
favour the swell-mob ; others may find it easier to believe that they prefer 
l^e pickpocket of common life : the substantial difficulty is in admitting 
their existence and interference at all in our affairs. When this is once 
overcome, it is comparatively easy to submit to the authority of the par- 
ticular person whom they select as the channel of their revelations. 

These observations suggest the questions — Whether sensible men 
usually apply the word Superstition correctly, and are justified in the 
contempt which they express for the opinions and practices which they 
describe by that name; and whether, if they are, the prevalence of 
superstition amongst sensible and educated people can bo explained 7 

It is impossible to give any precise definition of the sense in which 
the word Superstition is generally used, inasmttch as its signification 
varies; but the commonest usage of the word is to denote a belief in the 
direct interference in the ordinary course of events of reasonable creatures 
other than men and women, unless a belief in such interferences forms 
part of a religion which the person using the word affirms to be true. 
Thus Christians would not call a belief in the miracles recorded in 
Scripture a superstition, because they believe Christianity to be true, and 
a belief in the truth of these miracles to be a part of it; but Protestants 
would call a belief in the miracle of the blood of Januarius a superstition, 
because they believe the system of which it forms a pai t to be false. This 
account of the meaning of the word Superstition may appear, at first sight, 
not to account for its application to such beliefs as a belief in omens, 
dreams, lucky and unlucky days, or words and the like ; but^ upon con- 
uderation, the connection between them will become apparent* All such 
l^eliefs spring from the same root — the notion that some person belonging 
to a different sphere of creation from ourselves affixes an arbitrary value 
to some circumstance which would otherwise be (in the etymological sense 
of the word) Insignificant or unmeiming. For instance, the notion that a 
sudden imprea^on on the mind that something will happen is a proof Jthat 
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it will happen, can be justified only on the theory (by which it is in point 
of fact almost always suggested) that some being, friendly or otherwise, 
has taken this mode of giving information beforehand. 

If this meaning is attached to the word Superstition, are those who use 
it justified in treating with contempt the practices and opinions which it 
denotes? They tisually display their contempt for them by refusing to 
inquire further into the truth of any opinion, or the propriety of any 
practice, which they find to involve such a belief; and the question is, 
whether or not this conduct is wise. It may be diairable, in the first 
place, to notice shortly the argumt nts of those who think that it is not. 
Boswell attributes to John<?on the .issertion that all argument is opposed 
to a belief in apparitions, and that all expcrionce is in its fiivour ; and it 
may be, and often is siaid, if experience, on w^hich all our bt'liof ultimately 
reposes, is in favour of an opinion, why are we to reject it ? Are we to 
shut our minds against every <ipinion which is startling or unpopular? 
If so, how can we justify any of the great changes of opinion which have 
taken place in modern times with so much general advantage ? Has not 
almost every department of life and knowledge been improved and enlarged 
by changes of which some, at least, were based upon propositions at first 
sight more startling than those which are involved in the belief that other 
races of intelligent beings beside our owm take part occasionally in 
human affairs? Is it not the more rational course to keep our minds open 
to conviction, and not to decide peremptorily that a whole class of asser- 
tions is untrue, when, for aught we know to the contrary, they may turn 
out to contain truths of the greatest importance ? This is the most plau- 
sible and rational form in which a defender of superstitions can embody 
his protest against the verdict which the common sense of mankind baa 
passed upon liis cause. 

Of course the first and most obvious answer to it is, that it is false in 
fact; that experience is not in favour of tho opinions in question; and 
that the facty alleged as proof that it is are untrue. This answer is pro- 
bably true, and certainly relevant; but it is one which few people are 
entitled to give, for the simple reason that they have never examined, and 
never intend to examine, the alleged facts propounded by the advocates of 
superstition. They do not derive their incredulity from experience, but 
receive the allegations which would go to make up experience with incre^ 
dulity. They disbelieve the assertion that a picture of the Vii^n winked, 
or that Mr. Home flew round the ceiling of the room, not because they 
are dissatisfied with the evidence, but because they are previously deter- 
mined that no evidence whatever shall convince them of the fact; and the 
question is whether this conduct is reasonable, and if so, upon whatt 
grounds. The question is by no means an easy one, though, perhaps, 
there is no better test of the specific difference between those who are and 
those who are not men of sense, than the degree of energy and real con- 
viction with which it is answered in tlie affirmative. It is of the highest 
importance that every reasonable man should utterly repudiate superati^ 
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tion in all its forms, and tliough most people are willing enough to do so 
in practice, notwithstanding the sneaking kindness which is occasional!/ 
betrayed for it, comparatively few are acquainted with the reasons on 
which their repudiation of it must stand. It is, tlierefore, worth while to 
draw out into shape the arguments by which the half-instinctive judgment 
on the subject, usually given so emphatically, may be defended. 

It is curious to observe how few people act upon the principle that the 
formation of their opinions is a matter of practical importance, and that 
like other practical undertakings it ought to be conducted with a view to 
existing circumstances. It is an all but universal error to confound 
togetlier the two distinct questions, “ What ought I to believe on this 
subject? " and, What is the truth on this subject ? " and probably nine 
tenths of the mistakes which are made in life may be traced to this 
confusion. It is no doubt perfectly true that we can never get beyond 
our own opinions, and that from the very nature of the world in which 
we live they, and nothing else, must always be the guides of our conduct 
in reference to every subject whatever. If wc determine to follow the 
directions of a guide whom we suppose to be infallible (which is probably 
the nearest approach to an abdication of our own personality that we can 
make), wc are still guided by our own opinion that our guide is infallible; 
and the only difference is, that we are less frequently reminded of the 
existence of our intellect than wc sliould be if we used it more frequently 
or with greater independence. It is also perfectly true that an immensely 
wide and various experience proves that to believe what is true is the 
only way to be happy or successful, and that a belief in falsehood, what- 
ever it be — a false religion, a false system of law and medicine, or a false 
view of the spelling-book or the multiplication-table — sooner or later 
leads to nothing but confusion, loss, and vexation. 

From these two principles, which, though self-evident when stated, are 
constantly overlooked, it is easy to infer that the question, What ought 
I to believe?” is identical with the question, “What is true?” but the 
inference is hasty and incorrect. The “ I ” who is to believe, is in all 
oases a person placed under the strictest and most inexorable limitations 
in a thousand different ways. We are limited in regard to time, space, 
period, country, intellectual capacity, and a thousand other things ; and 
these general limitations affect all our undertakings in some way or other, 
but none more than the formation of our opinions. If we were free from 
all the restrictions which the narrow circles of life impose upon us, it 
would probably be perfectly true that nothing but truth in all its in- 
tegrity ought to be the object of our opinions. We should believe about 
everything whatever that which was true, and our thoughts would corre- 
spond precisely with that which excited them. Limited and confined as 
we are, this is impossible. We are tied down to certain parts of truth and 
to certain modes of arriving at it. There are endless subjects on which we 
are altogether ignorant. There are, in all probabilily, ways of obtaining 
luiowle<^ which lie altogether beyond our experience. In proportion, 
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therefore, to the degree in which we estimate the importance of truth, we 
shall be strict in constructing our opinions by the means which experi- 
ence points out as being those by which the largest proportion of important 
truth is obtained. Moreover, when we have formed our opinions as 
carefully as we can, the same considerations will induce us to be tenacious 
in retaining them, and indisposed to Jay them aside, unless the same 
sort of considerations which led tu to fom\ leeda us to change them. 
By the supposition we look upon them as paitial and incomplete, but they 
are all we have — they have been obtained by the best means which wo 
construct. When acting upon them, we are sUll, it may beji travelling in 
the dark ; but we are at least travelling upon consistent and intelligible 
principles, and in a more or less definite direction ; but if they are cast 
aside, everything ]> goiie; we are no longer thinking, but guessing ; we 
are vagabonds, and not tiavollers. 

What, then, is the mode in which, experience being the test, we are 
most likely to acquire a maximum of truth ? This differs in different 
cases. In some instances the common opinion of those amongst whom we 
live is the best guide we can have. This, for example, is the case in 
regard to simple facts of general notoriety in which people have no motive 
to deceive. Suppose, for example, a man wishes to know the way from 
Harrow to London, or vice versd. If a number of different people all 
agree in pointing out a particular road, the probability that they are 
telling the truth is so great that any one would act upon it without hesi- 
tation, if his life depended on his being correct. So the fact that scores 
of people agree that the specific collection of streets and houses in which 
they are living constitute the city of Oxford, would be flie best possible 
proof that that town really was Oxford, and no other. There are other 
points on which special professional knowledge is the best evidence which 
can be obtained. For example, if a man is ill, he goes to a doctor; if he 
is served with a writ, he goes to a lawyer ; if he wants to build a 
house, he goes to an architect. This is because certain departments of 
knowledge have been collected, as it were, into particular receptacles, 
with the contents of which only a certain number of people, set apart 
for that purpose, are familiar. The degree of deference which is paid 
to the members of a particular profession, in their own art, and the 
degree of respect which is due to the opinion of individual members of 
the profession, vaiy according to the standing of the profession itseli^ and 
according to the impression made by the individual member of it on 
the person who consults him. For example, three hundred years ago a 
man of sense would probably have paid infinit^y less respect to the 
opinion of a medical man than he would give in the present day, and even 
now he would attribute greater authority to surgical than to medical 
opinions. 

Between the common knowledge which is the property of all the world, 
and the scientific knowledge which is the exclusive possession of a special 
class set apart for the purpose, lies a large province, in which it is infrni^y 
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more difficult to say what guide a man ought to choose who wishes to believe 
a maximum of truth aud a minimum of error. How ought we, for example, 
keeping this object in view, to form our opinions in politics, in matters of 
honour and morality, in matters which concern the conduct of life, in short, 
ill everything whicli is neither matter of notoriety nor matter of science ; 
and how arc we to form our opinion as to what is aud what is not matter 
of notoriety or of science ? To answer this question completely would be 
to write a treatise on all human knowledge. Probably it will never be 
answered completely, but every one wlio cares to do so may, if he pleases, 
obtain answers on detached parls of the subject. The principal interest of 
the inquiry into the way in which a wise man would regulate his thoughts 
on superstition arises from the fact that it furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the way in which such opinions ought to be formed. 

What, then, are the reasons on which a wiso man would reject as 
incredible, and without inquiry into the facts, all supernatural stories ? 
In the first place, he would consider what department of knowledge they 
belonged to, and what was the best evidence as to matters included in 
that department. This is a necessary preliminary to submitting them to 
Uie test which is appropriate to the class to which they belong. To what 
class, then, might bU 2 )eriiatural stoiies be refeired ? This will depend on 
a question of great impoitance, which can only be glanced at here in tlio 
most transient manner. They may or may not be connected with a 
recognized religion ; and as this is or is not the case they will belong to 
different classes. First, suppose that they are. In this case their credit will 
depend on two circumstances, the degiee of credit due to the religion with 
which they are connected, and the degree and mode in which they are 
connected with it. The question how men ought to be guided in forming 
their religious opinions, is infinitely too wide and solemn for these pages ; 
but assuming that a man has some religious convictions, and has been led, 
no matter how, to believe in the truth of some religious doctrines, he no 
doubt has introduced a supernatural element into his belief, and he must 
not shrink from believing in the truth of particular facts shown to be con- 
nected in principle with his religious belief, and supported by positive 
evidence. No one would say that a theist was superstitious who enter- 
tained the question whether in fact the miraculous incidents of the Christian 
creed had taken place. It would be unfair, on the other hand, to say that an 
atheist was incredulous if he refused to discuss the subject, on the ground 
that his atheism rendered it immaterial to him whether or not certain strange 
events happened long ago. This distinction is old and well recognized, 
and forms the basis of 1*aley*s answer to Hume's Essay on Miracles, So 
a Protestant might fairly refuse to enter upon the question of the truth, in 
p<^t of fact, of Roman Catholic miracles, because he denies the principles 
on which they are affirmed to bo credible ; but it would be otherwise 
with a Rozxuin Catholic, unless, indeed, he thought that hie creed had no 
connection with them^ and did not in any way depend upon or refer to 
them. 
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' Suppose, however, that — as usually happens— the supernatural stories 
in question have no connection with any religion whatever, to what 
department of opinion does belief or disbelief of them belong in that case ? 
It does not belong to the department of opinions respecting notorious 
tacts, for it is of the essence of such stories that they should be strange 
and almost unexampled ; nor do they belong to the department of scienae, 
for no one has ever claimed to reduce them to oixier and system. They 
arc mere unconnected matters of fact. The fact that a ghost appeared to 
a mail and said Good-morning is, if true, a fact standiog as much by itself 
as the fact that on a particular bush there is a prt^igious gooseberry, or 
that the Countess of Desmond bad 3€5 children ; and it may be asked 
vshctlicr there arc any geueral rules at all about belief in matters of fact 
— whether it is not uiuverHdlly true tb.it our belief in matters of fact 
depends exclusively upon the evidence t)f our own senses, or the evidenoe 
whieh other people give us as to the impressions made on their senses. 
This question is important, and the answer to it is far from being gene- 
rally \iell undei stood ; indeed it involves several important and intricate 
consider utions. 

The statement that any alleged fact is incredible, and that a wise man 
ought to letufao to hear evidence in favour of it, may appear at first sight 
inconsisteiil \\itli the theory that all our knowledge is dertVed from expa^ 
lienee, and it would be so if the proposition were laid down without any 
cjuaJification us to time, place, and person. It is perfectly consistent with 
ilie doctrine that the great mass of mankind, including every one who is 
not willing to devote his life to a special study of the subject, ought, in 
order to obtain the maxiniuiu of truth attainable by them, to reject as 
incredible, without further inquiry, every story involving supernatural 
agency. No doubt experience, or evidence — which is only another word 
for the same thing — ^might prove anything. It might prove that two and 
two make five. Suppose, for example, that every one who ever went to 
China said that in China two and two made five; suppose that all books 
written upon the subject constantly asserted and assumed the same thing; 
8U{)pobe that numbers of Chinese calculations and accounts were produced 
which .all proceeded on that principle ; and suppose, lastly, that a man 
whoso attention had been attracted by these strange circumstances went 
to China, learned the language, travelled all over the country, mixed with 
the people in every relation of life, and found in every instance that two 
and two did make five, and that if he assumed that they made four, he 


was involved in exactly the same sort of inextricable confusion aa he 
would be involved in in other parts of the world by assuming that they 
made five. Suppose that whenever he put two pair of shoes on the grounid 
there were five shoes; that whenever he considered two pairs of comers 
of a square table, five comers were brought under his contemplation; 
that, in a word, the result to his mind of bringing together two pairs of 
things of any kind always was to give him the impression, not of four, but 


of five, iif every one else always did the same, he could not posflsbj^ 
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resist the conclusion that in China two and two made five, though else- 
where they made four. 

The question wliat evidence might prove is one thing, what it has 
proved is quite another. We believe that two and two make four, and 
should utterly disregard the evidence of any man who said that on a 
particular occasion they made five; not because no evidence could show 
that they made five, but because a mass of evidence has proved that they 
make four — evidence which is pressed upon us at every moment of our 
lives, which is confirmed and reinforced as often as we see the corners of 
a sheet of paper, or meet four men in the street. The truth is, that 
experience is something more than the recollection of an infinite multi- 
plicity of facts. It is a set of unconscious generalizations founded on 
particular facts which pass from our recollection, and leave behind them 
the conclusions which we have drawn standing by their own weight, as 
an arch stands on its own principles after the removal of the centering on 
which it was raised. It is the aggregate of these general conclusions of 
which our experience is really composed, and we are right in putting 
infinitely more confidence in them than in any particular statement of 
fact, because they rest on an infinitely wider basis, and are corroborated 
by millions of circumstances, each of which we have tested by them with 
satisfactory results. 

It may be asked how a general conclusion can be in any way brought 
into comparison with the statement of a particular fact, and whether to 
oppose a general conclusion to a fact is not to fall into the error of oppos- 
ing the superstructure to the foundation ? This is an extremely plausible 
objection, but in reality it is not well founded, or rather it does not apply 
to the subject under consideration. No one would admit that he opposed 
a general conclusion to a fact. Of course if there be any one fact really 
inconsistent with any general conclusion whatever, that conclusion must 
be untrue. What may be fairly done is to oppose, not a general conclu- 
sion to a particular fact, but one conclusion to another ; and every state- 
ment of fact, nay, in strictness, almost every word that we use, involves 
an inference, and in contradicting any statement made to us, we may 
contradict either the theory which it assumes, or the f.ict which it alleges. 
For example, when a man says, “ I see a tree,” he lays down several 
different theories, each of which is the result of much experience. The 
word *‘I” embodies an inference — the inference which we all draw from 
the facts of our own memory and consciousness that there is a specific 
individual answering to that designation, and distinct from the successive 
thoughts and sensations which he feels and remembers. The word “ tree’* 
embodies the inference that there is a specific individual thing which gives 
unity to the different phenomena of shape, colour, &c. which impress our 
senses. Each of these theories is commonly accepted, and believed, because 
it enables us to understand a vast mass of experience which is constantly 
passing before us. So that when a man says, “ I see a tree,” he asserts 
several indisputable theories, bub only one particular fact — namely, 
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tbat certain familiar impressions are made on his sense of sight, closely 
resembling other impressions made on the senses of other people. Hence 
if we deny the truth of his statement in general, we are always supposed 
to deny the matter of fact which he aasertsf and not the theories which 
he assumes. Suppose, however, that he said, “I saw a ghost;” he appears 
to be stating a fact ; but, in fact, he is drawing an inference, and an 
inference founded upon a theory wliich he would 5nd it exceedingly 
hard to support. He asserts in effect that there are a class of beings 
called ghosts ; that these beings are or may be capable of being seen ; 
that certain impressions were made on his sense of sight, and tliat these 
impressions were produced by one of the beings so called. The only 
matter of fact which ho states in all this is, that certain impressions were 
made on hia sense of fajght. The rest is all theory ; and when tho general 
conclusion that there arc no ghosts is opposed to liis specific assertion 
that he saw one, it is opposed, not to the matter of fact which he states, 
but to the theory in support of which he alleges it. Thus the 'opposition 
is not between thepry and fact, but between a theory built upon iunumcr- 
able facts and a theory built on a single one. 

This is the true explanation of the general condemnation of super- 
natural stories, of which the advocates of supeistition are apt to com- 
plain as of an injustice. The fact is, that our knowledge is composed 
almost exclusively of theories, so familiar and so closely interwoven with 
our very thoughts, and with language, which is the only vehicle of our 
thoughts, that we are apt to overlook the fact that they are theories, and 
to suppose that they are facts. Thus an alleged fact may properly be 
considered incredible, and put on one side without examination of the 
particular evidence adduced in support of it, if the tacit theories on which 
the allegation is based are themselves opposed to those which other parts 
of our experience have tacitly established. When a man denies the 
truth of a ghost story without examining it, what lie means to say is some- 
thing of this soit : ** Without dissecting your statement in such a manner 
as to show how much of it states matter of fact and how much states 
matter of theory, and without saying whether I believe so much of it os 
states facts, or whether I agree with any, and which part of your theories, 
I assert that the statement conrains theories inconsistent with other theories 
of my own, resting on a wider basis; and, therefore, I disbelieve the state- 
ment as you make it,” 

If it be asked what the theories are which are inconsistent with a 
belief that rational beings other than men and women do interfere with the 
common course of events, in the same or a similar manner to that in 
which men and women interfere wHh them, the answer is, tliat neorl/ 
eveiy theory that we have does so— theories on which we act with unhesi- 
tating confidence on occasions of the most tremendous importance. Sup- 
pose a man missed a 101. note from his desk, and suppose that he knew 
that the desk had not been moved from the position in which it was 
placed when the note was safe, would he not feel perfectly certain that 

26—5 
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some one must have taken the note ? If he found it in another peraon^ti 
pocket, would not he conclude, and would not any jury conclude, that 
that person had stolen it, unless he could give some account of it ? No 
one in any practical matter would hesitate to say the note could not get 
out of one man's purse into another's unless some one had put it there. 
Yet this inference depends entirely on the suppositions that the note 
.cannot move itself, and that no other rational beings, except men and 
women can, or at all events do, move deslcs from place to place. If a man 
knows a secret, does any one doubt that either he found it out, or some 
one who knew told him ? Would any one in common life, and for any 
practical purpose, entertain f^r a single instant the supposition that he was 
told of it by a ghost, cither of the original white sheet and fiery eye 
denomination, or of the less picturesque rai)ping species? No jury would 
hesitate for a moment to hang a man upon a doubt whether ghosts might 
not have interfered with the evidence. No reasonable creature would 
allow such a considoiation to suspend his judgment for a single instant in 
any important matter which he might have to transact. 

Once admit the interference of supernatural agents and all these 
injTerences are vitiated, for people cannot consistently play fast and loose 
with such a belief. They cannot play with their opinions, and introduce 
ghosts into their intellectual furniture, for the sake of explaining a few odd 
stories which are of no real importance, and then exclude them from their 
calculations in all the other affairs of life. The true position of super- 
natural incidents, philosophically considered, is simply that of odd stones. 
They prove nothing whatever ; and if they were more numerous and 
better authenticated than they are, they never would prove anything, until 
they were found to point to some general conceptions by the help of which 
some considerable part of the every-day facts of life could be explained 
and conveniently classified. Supernatural incidents fall between two 
stools. Either they violate that course of nature and chain of incident 
fyom the classified descriptions of which all our knowledge is derived — 
and in that case they cannot be described by any terms which we can use, 
and are therefore incredible,— or else they form part of it, and then they 
are not supernatural. Our minds are framed to understand, and our lan- 
guage is fitted to describe, a certain set of things. We may heap up 
words about other matters which do not fall within our range, but they 
come to nothing. Such phrases must be either awkward ways of de- 
scribing fiimiliar things, or else th^ must refer to matters of which wo 
are ignorant ; and in either case they are not proper objects of belief. 

A question nearly connected with that of belief in snpchmatuml 
incidents is belief in mere strange stories. Suppose a man were to 
say, I know nothing of ghosts or rapping spirits, but 1 assert that I saw 
a chair, which 1 have used for many years, rise from the floor without 
being touched, stand on the table, and gesticulate with its arms and legs 
like a man miiking a speech. At the same time 1 heard a voiee which 
appeared to me to proceed from a parUoular spot in the back of the ohaiTf 
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and whicli deUv(‘red an argument about the education controversy. This 
took place on three successive nights in a house completely empty, and at a 
distance from any other building, all the doors and windows being care- 
fully fastened. Such a statement would, no doubt, consist entirely of alle- 
gations of fact, and would involve no other theories than those in which 
all mankind would agree with the person who mede it. If, therefore, it were 
contradicted at all, the fact, and not the theories aesumed by the narrator, 
would be disputed. Suppose that the statement were made by a consider- 
able number — four or five — of perfectly sane and Credible people, all 
spe.iking under the inoiat tremendous sanctions and against the strongest 
private interest, leading them to deny what they affirmed ; on wfiat prin- 
ciple ought their asscitio-i to bo dealt with ? Ought it to be b^Seved 
or not? Tliat, in point of fact, it wou'd be widely believed, is pretty 
certain. It is dilficult to exaggerate ibe degiee in which people are cou- 
eciouss of the uaiiow ruiui,e of their own experience, or of the weakness 
of the grasp with which liny hold their opinions. The great majority of 
the world set hardly any store at all on their opinions, and are only too glad 
to find any one who will stir up their imaginations by telling them an 
exLi aoi dinary story. What people ought to think under such circum- 
stances is another qnchtion, nor is it so tiifiing a one, or so merely a matter 
of cuiiosity as it may possibly appear to be at first sight. The illustration 
is intentionally made as broad and staring as possible, in order to raise the 
question, what is the dead weight, so to speak, of human testimony 7 
llow much improbability will it overcome when jt is entitled to as much 
credit as mere direct assertion can deserve 7 This is a question which 
ollen occurs in a loss startling shape in practical life. Suppose, for 
example, this case. A husband and wife deeply attached to each other, 
and never having been known to quarrel, are walking on the edge of a 
clilF ; the wife falls down and is killed. A man at once gives the husband 
in ch.irge for murder, and swears he saw him push her over. Suppose 
both the witness and the accused to be men of irreproachable character, 
and that, from circumstances, the witness could not be mistaken, so that 
the question is between murder and perjury, and that under ciroum- 
btanccs making the guilt worse than ordinary murder. Such questions 
are extremely difficult, and the first difficulty in dealing with them is 
to discover any principle on which they can be made to depend. It is 
commonly said that they present the case of a balance of opposite improba- 
bilities. It is improbable that six credible witnesses should lie against their 
own interests, and it is also improbable that a chair should move and speak. 
It is improbable that an affectionate husband ^uuld murder his wife 
without a motive, and it is equally improbable that a man of excellent 
character should tiy to murder au utter stranger equally without a motive, 
and in a manner most painful and inconvenient to himself* These iznpro^ 
babilities, it is said, must be weighed, and the least weighty must be 
believed. The plausibility of such proposals conceals the fact that they 
are really useless. The improbabilities cannot be reduced to a pom* 
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mon measure, so that one can he said to be greater than the other. To 
do so, is to try to measure the distance from one o’clock to London 
Bridge. 

Such questions are, in their own department, like extreme cases in 
morality. Loyally, it is said, is a duty ; but there are cases in which 
men ought to rebel. Truth is a duty, but there may be cases in which 
men ought to lie. If this is tine, it is because morality exists for the pur- 
pose of producing general happiness, and because, in some particular 
instances, general happiness is promoted by a direct calculation of the 
effects of a particular action, and not by referring it to general rules. In 
precisely the B.ame way extreme cases, like those just put, carry us back 
to the ultimate nature and grounds of belief. Why do we believe any- 
thing at all ? Because belief is essential to action ; and because a desire 
to act in some way or other is one of the ultimate facts of our nature, 
beyond which we cannot go. But why do we believe one thing rather 
than another, and especially truth rather than falsehood? Because 
experience shows us that believing the truth produces every sort of 
benefit, whilst believing falsehoods produces nothing but confusion, per- 
plexity, and discomfort. If people found it as convenient to believe that 
twice two made five, Os that H makes four, as many people would believe 
the one as the other. Hence the ultimate reason for believing what is 
true is, that experience shows that it is beneficial to do so. In all ordi- 
nary cases truth ought to be the solo object of our belief, because an 
enormously wide experience proves that it is wise and beneficial in the 
cud, and, with* regard to the happiness of the world at large, and to the 
general course of events, to follow truth under all circumstances, and at 
the expense of any conceivable amount of sacrifice and present discom- 
fort. In cases, however, where we cannot discover tho truth, wo must 
revert to first principles, and believe that branch of the altei native 
presented to us which, upon the whole, it seems most desirable that 
wc should believe. In the supposed case of the murder, for example, a 
jury would probably do well to acqniJ, on the ground that it would be 
a less evil to hurt the feelings of an honest witness and let a crime go 
unpunished, than to hang an innocent man. Whether the wife’s family 
ought to take the same view, would depend entirely on the question of 
the nature of their relations to the widower. They might say — We will 
not run the risk of countenancing the murderer of our daughter or sister, 
we will do him no harm, and bear him no malice, but we will never see 
him again. On the other hand, they might say — We have trusted and 
loved this man, his childi’cn are, in a great measure, dependent on our 
cai-e aud tendeniess ; we will acquit him in our own minds, and view him 
with pity and kindness as the victim of a fearful calamity. Either of 
these courses they might take, on the express ground that the truth of 
the matter was entirely doubtful, without going so lar as to assert that 
his guilt in the one case, or his innocence in the other, was established to 
their satisfaction. 
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In the case of mere marvelfl reported on good authority, the presuinp- 
tion is always in favour of not believing. It would be a real calamity to 
believe that a chair walked and talked, unless it really did ; and it could 
do but little liann not to believe it if it did, for it is impossible to say 
what such an occurrence would prove, supposing it*''tiue. As to the 
credit of the it is to be observed that not to believe a story is 

one thing, to diabchevc those who tell it is another. Belief is a st^te 
of mind ; and we hear millions of a^ertions which do not throw our 
minds into a state of belief. Though we do not txaotly disbelieve them, 
we do not believe that \\hich they assert. The way in which we listen 
to the conversation of a man who is more or less of a liar is ^n instance 
of this. Such a man says, I lent ao-and-so 201." If the man has no 
particular leason for lying on that occasion, w^c do not trouble ourselves 
to de^eriTnnc in our own minds that liis story is a lie, but still we do not 
believe the story. It was once said of a notorious liar,— “ If he told me 
it was mining, i should look out of the window.*’ That is, I should 
not at once conclude that it was not raining — I should not believe he had 
hod ; but, on the other hand, I should not believe that what he said was 
true, till 1 saw it for injself. Take away the opportunity for verification, 
and this exactly describes the stito of mind in which a reasonable man 
ought to be placed by credible witnesses telling an incredible story. 
“ 'J’he gentleman sajs he -would not have believed it unless he had seen 
i(, and no more will 1.” The whole subject of supernatural stories may 
be summed up in one phrase : In so far as they are strange, they ought 
not to be believed ; in so far ns they aic supernatural, they ought to be 
disbelieved. 



That “Further Reconstruction of the Navy” which, in December last, 
we showed to be urgently necessary, has since been so greatly stimulated 
by the exploits of the Merrimac and Monitor in Hampton-road«, that all 
the world has come suddenly to demand it energetically. We then 
suggested that our peisistence in building iiiiplated frigates, corvettes, and 
smaller vessels of wood, was in the liighost degree improvident, and urged 
that the causes which had com23elled us to substitute iron-cased vessels 
for combustihle wooden ships in our lincs-of- battle, likewise rendered the 
protection of our smaller craft imperative. We also questioned the 
propriety of spending millions of money upon fixed fortresses at Spithead, 
when the invulnerability of iron-cased vessels at considerable ranges had 
been demonstrated, and when also it was well known that the same money, 
if expended upon sea-going ships, would give us the power of blockading 
all the ports of an enemy. 

We revert to these statements -with the view of enforcing, by repe- 
tition, important principles to which everybody is just now assenting; 
but which many would be extremely prone to forget in the event of a 
truce being called in America, or a reduction in the French fleets taking 
place. And, further, we revcit to them' because, in connection with them, 
we gave consideration to another vital question, upon the answer to which 
the success or failure of our future naval policy will inevitabl} depend : 
viz., How far shall we be justified in expending our treasures upon 
the construction of mere coast- defence vessels, which are incapable of 
bearing our flag across the seas, and of vindicating our honour upon 
foieigri shores ? 

Every one who has clispassionafely observed the progress of naval 
changes during the last two or three years, must have discerned that the 
direct tendency of all that has happened during this period in France 
and America, has been to lure us from our glorious course in the last 
Continental war, and to concentrate our thoughts and eneigies upon coast 
defences. 

If any reader should doubt that this is the present tendency of affair.®, 
a glance at the accompanying engravings will enable him to compare tlio 
past with the future character of such ships as the Royal Sovereign and 


* Since this article has been in type we have learnt, with great satisfaction, that a 
design for sea-going iron-plated vessels ot moderate dimensions has been approved by 
the Admiralty, and the construction of sneh vessels will be proceeded Mrith at once in 
the Boyal Dockyard. 
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Duke of Wellington. Fifra. i and 2 represent these ships as they were, 
and as they will ai)pear when cased with iron. Fig. 3 is an ewt ouLlino 



Fig. 1. The Rotae sovereign as she was. 



rig S. 

of the original ship placed above the hull in its improved form. As firs* 
built, these majestic ships carried each 131 guns, which they were capable 
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of bearing to any part of the globe ; in tlieir future 
state tliey will carry ten at moat, and probably only 
Jii;e — one under each shield ; and with these they 
will be unable to fire even a single shot in our 
fiivour anywhere save on our own coasts. 

Let it not be supposed that we are losing sight 
of the fact that in the one case the ship, majestic 
as she appeared, was very destructible, while in the 
other she will be all but invulnerable. We are 
quite aware that in the present condition of naval 
warfare she will be more formidable in her altered 
form than before, as an instrument of defence in 
our own waters. But it is nevertheless true, that 
h for all purposes of naval dominion or power abroad, 
£ she will be lost to the country, and will be of service 
3 to us only when — Heaven avert the disgrace 1 — 
^ other nations have so far mastered us as to beard 
^ us in our own harbours — a thing which for ages 
^ past no Englishman has ever thought of complacently 
S until now. ^ 

^ Nor is it these converted line-of-battle ships 
« only that will be useless to us abroad. We have 
lately commenced to issue contracts for what are 
called Cupola diips, upon Captain Coles’s principle, 
which will be characterized by the same incapacity 
to perform foreign service. The first of these 
vessels is now in course of building by Mr. Samuda, 
from designs prepared with great care by the naval 
architects of the Adiniralty. We hero give exact 
drawings of her in the engravings (figs. 4 and 5), 
which present a side view and a view of her bow 
respectively. She will be 240 feet long, 48 broad, 
and of 20 feet draught of water, and, with engines 
of 500 horse-power, will steam at about lOJ knots. 
Her tonnage is 2,530 tons, and as she is to be paid 
for at the rate of 4.41, 15s. per ton, her hull only 
will cost 118,217/. Her engines will cost 30,000/. 
more; so that altogether, allowing for extras and 
equipment, she will cost when complete at least 
150,000/. As she will capy but 12 guns, the 
^ nation will have to pay for her at the rate of 
12,600/. per gun 1 And yet this ship will bo 
utterly valueless to us in the Mediterranean, on the 
coasts of America, in the Baltic, or on any foreign 
shore. The ships with which we won our naval 
renown abroad cost us 1,000/. per gun; now we 
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have come to | ay moro than twelve times as mucli for vessels that at best 
can only benefit us in a last extremity. 

No one can doubt, then, that this question of iron ships for coast 
defence, as compared with sea-going ships, is one of vital importance; and 
in view of it wc are entitled to ask if our new ships cannot be made fit to 
go to sea, and if something cannot be done in the way of plating our 
noble line-of-battle ships and frigates sufficiently for praotioal purposes, 
still leaving them capable of asserting our rights on £[>re%ii shores ? If 
this can be done — and we believe, not without good rsaSon, that it can — 
then the power of sending tliem abroad will be an immense gain to us, 
while it will in no degree detract from their efficiency to defend our home 
ports, if need be. If it cannot be, or is not accomplished, then, we ask, 
what IS to bo done in o:\K r to maintain our naval superiority, which was so 
haidly won by our Blakca and Nelsons, which has been so valuable to us, and 
for which both France and America are now strenuously and hopefully 
competing ? If it be said that the construction of iron-cased sea-going fleets 
is to be simultaneously carried on, we have no objection to offer— except 
this, that our naval expenditure must henceforth be doubled 1 It must 
be recollected that hitherto our sea-going ships have been our real 
defences, because they have blockaded the enemy in his own ports, and 
eo kept him from our shores. Unless we deliberately, not to say wan- 
tonly, abandon our supremacy, this will be the case still it IxS, we 

are wholly unable to comprehend the policy of building fleets of costly 
ships adapted for home use only, and converting our three-deckers into 
craft of a like kind. Tliere can be no objection to the construction and 
conversion of a few such vessels to take the place of, or to support, shore 
batteries ; and beyond that we certainly have not gone at present. But 
we are clearly in great danger of rushing to an extreme in this respect ; 
and if this be done, then we have but the alternative left to us — cither we 
must give up a sea-going war navy altogether, or we must bear the expense 
of providing and maintaining two totally distinct navies simultaneously. 
We cannot accept either of these results with equanimity. Wc can see no 
cause for hauling down the old flag that has so long braved the breeze as 
well as the battle ; nor can we see any necessity for so immense a demand 
upon the Treasury as a doubled naval expenditure would create. 

If we turn from these general considerations to notice more closely 
the recent conflicts between the Merrimac and Monitor in American 
waters, and the still more recent experiments with heavy artilleiy at 
81ioeburyness, we discover no cause for abandoning our ascendancy 
at sea, or for building an immense fleet of coast-defence vessels. The 
exploits of the Merrimac certainly afforded valuable evidence of the 
destructive effects which may be produced by an iron-plated ram upon a 
wooden ship, both by the fire of her guns and the shock of her bow ; but 
nothing unexpected was developed by her. We have all known perfectly 
well that even the shot fire of modern ordnance is very destructive to an 
unprotected hull of wood, and that its diell fire is much more so ; and we 
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haYG all believed that a heavy iron-plated vessel might run with impunity 
agoiust the sides of such a hull — especially of the hull of an American- 
built ship^aiid breach it in the most dangerous manner. All this the 
Merrimac has distinctly coniirined. She has also proved a still more 
important fact, and one which bears impressively upon the subject of 
home defences; for she has shown that with very meagre resources it is 
perfectly practicable to convert a wooden ship into an engine of a most 
foimidablc character, to defend the harbours of an intelligent and energetio 
people when invaded by a hostile fleet. If our information concerning the 
armour placed upon this vessel bo correct, the Confederates deserve great 
credit for the ingenuity with which they utilized the rude materials at 
hand in producing it. They took a quantity of railway metals (probably 
Avoin out as rails, but if bo, less useful for their new purpose), and placed 
tliem together in groups of threes, thus (fig. 6): — 
fastemng them together by bolts and nuts, as shown. 
The bars thus formed they placed upon a sloping back- 
ing, compofacd, first of a layer of 1 2 -inch yellow pine, 
and then of two layers of 4-inch oaky crossing each 
other. Upon the outer layer of oak the bars weie 
firmly fastened, the rounded heads of the rails being 
exposed to the enemy. There oan be little doubt that 
such an armour, although very defective in many respects, formed au 
admirable protection against the shot and shell of the Federals, fired, as 
they were, with low charges of powder. If it be true, however, that a 
few of the Monitor's shot effected a passage into the Merrimac^ we need 
not be at ail astonished at the circumstanoe. 

With respect to tlie Monitor, her success, such as it has been, wai 
due in a great mcasui-e to a combination of fortuitous circumstances — most 
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of all to the fact that the Merrimac was weak in precisely the very part 
where strength was indispensable for running down such a craft as her 
antagonist. Before elucidating this point it may bo well to describe the 
Monitor by aid of the accompanying engraving (fig. 7), which is taken from 
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an Ainerioan Bcicntific journal.* In that publication, however, the Monitor 
1 $ diown to be moving in the wrong direction, owing, probably, to an 
error on the part of the artist; but the engraving here given is, we believe, 
correct. The vessel is formed with an upper hull 174 feet long, and 41 
feet 4 inches wide, having vertical sides, and a lower hull or bottom con- 
siderably shorter and narrower. The upper hull being 5 ieet deep, and 
projecting only 1 foot 6 inches above the water, it ii supposed that its 
sides, which are formed of 80 inches of oak and 6 inchM iron, will 
elTectually guard the bottom from injury by shot. The propsUer and rudder, 
being under the projecting cud of the upper section of the vessel, ore also 
protected in the same way. The guu'i, of which there are two, are placed 
tide by hide in a rcvolviiig, upright fylindric.'il turret formed of rolled 
l-inch plates bolted tOj.-- ilier t(i the thickn«*h8 of 8 inches. It is 20 feet in 
diameter, intcrmilly, and U leet high, and is turned round at pleasure by 
mefins oi a small steam-engine. The turret itself, and the mode of mounting 
tho guns within it, and of supporting and turning the whole, are in all 
essential respects similar to Captain Coles's inventions ; with the single 
exception that the Monitor's turret is au upright cylinder, instead of being 
conical, like that of Captain Coles. Upon the side of the turret, in 
w'hich arc the ports, the thickness of iron is increased by an additional 
plating 8 inches in thickness, making the shield presented to the eneny 
11 inches thick. The turret is also pierced in four different places with 
holes for the insertion of telescopes, and just outside of tho holes reflectors 
are fixed, to bend the ray of light which comes in a direction parallel with 
the guns through the axis of the telescope. “ The sailing-master,” wo 
arc told, “ takes his position in the turret with his eye to the telescope 
and his hand upon the wheel that governs the motion of the small engine, 
and turns tho turret so as to keep the guns always directed with absolute 
precision to the object against which the fire is directed. A scale is also 
arranged for adjusting the elevation of the guns with similar engineering 
precision, and it would seem that the firing should bo directed with un- 
precedented accuracy.” The engraving represents the battery as ready 
for sea. In preparing for action, the awning over tho turret is removed, 
and the square chimneys, as well as the short ventilating pipes, are taken 
down. The small square tower at the bow is the wheel-house in wliich 
the helmsman stands. It is made of bars of iron 9 inches by 12, inter- 
locked at the corners. 

Now there are fomr methods at least by which such a craft as this may 
be advantageously attacked. In the first place, solid shot discharged with 
a heavy charge of powder, at a very short range, would knock the turret 
to pieces. Supei'posed plates of thin iron, like those which Mr. Ericsson 
has here adopted, have been found incapable of resisting shot so weU 
as solid forged plates of much less thickness. An oi'dinary 68-pounder 
fired with the heaviest permissible charge of powder would probably 
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destroy both the turret and the hull of the Monitor, 'Again, she is mani- 
festly exposed to the attack of boarders, provided with powder-bags, &c., 
as was well and sufficiently shown in an ingenious letter published in 
The Times of April 11. Thirdly, she may be easily and utterly destroyed 
by another and heavier vessel with a sloping prow riding over and sink- 
ing her. Tt may be said that this mode of assault was tried by the 
Merrimac and failed. But — and here we come to the special weakness 
before mentioned — it seems pretty certain that at the point where the 
Merrimac struck the Monitor ^ just above the water-line, the timber stem 
of tlie shij) was protected but very imperfectly, so that the Merrimac 
herself sustained the injury of the blow. In fact it would seem that 
the sharp edge of the Monitor'^s side cut deeply into the stem of the 
wooden ship ; for in several of the accounts that have reached us it has 
been stated that the bow of the latter was stove in : indeed, Mr. Stimers, 
the engineer of the Monitor^ in a letter to Mr. Ericsson, expressly says, 
“ her bow passed over our deck, and our sharp upper-edged side cut 
through the light iron shoe upon her stem and well into her oak.” 
He adds, “ she will not try that again ; ” but upon that point we enter- 
tain a very grave doubt. We think it extremely probable that she will 
try it again, and with a very excellent chance of success ; provided that 
the bow is strengthened with maasive iron, -sloped so as to tread her 
puny foe beneath her. It should be remembered that a mere weight of 
less than 250 tons imposed upon the Monitor would completely immerse 
her, and cause her to sink like a stone. The insignificance of this weight, 
when compared with that of large vessels, may be inferred from the fact 
that the Merrimac weighs from four to five thousand tons; while, accord- 
ing to a statement made by Sir John Pakington a few weeks ago, the 
Warrior might take in more than one thousand tons of water, and yet 
sink only about two feet below her present load water-line. The proba- 
bility indeed is, that if the Wannor ran at full speed over the Monitor^ 
the latter would bo trodden down by the monster almost witliout checking 
its advance. There remains yet another effectual method of destroying 
the Monitor, and that consists in bursting in her bottom beneath her 
upper armour-cased hull. This bottom is formed of only haif-inch iron, 
and would yield instantly to the butt of any powerful ram whatever. 
Nor must it be supposed this is by any means an improbable method of 
attack, for several of the ships already built by the Admiralty have been 
specially provided with a long submarine beak, extending forward from 
tlie ship for the express purpose of crushing in the bottoms of ships in 
their most vulnerable part, .viz., beneath the lower edge of the armour- 
plating. The cupola ship, diown in figs. 4 and 5, will also be provided 
with a similar contrivance. 

While remarking upon the American iron vessels, we will add hero 
a few words about that celebrated Stevens' Battery, which was the first 
iron-cased ship ever commenced, and although she has already cost 
140,000/., Congress has just granted 100,000/. more for her completion. 
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This Bingular vessel was very well described at a 
recent meeting of the Inatitution of Naval Archi- 
tects, by Mr. Norman Scott lliisscll, of Milwall, to 
whose excellent drawings we are indebted for the 
accompanying engi*aving (figs. 8 and 9). The vessel 
is formed with sides very much inclined ; her guns 
are unprotected, and are loaded from below, through 
the muzzle, which is made susceptible of depression 
for that purpose. When Uken into action, slie is to 
have 900 tons of water admitted into her, in order 
to sink her unprotected parts beyond the reach of 
shot. She is to l)e furnished with two screw pro- 
pellers and peculiar engines, and is intended to steam 
at fourteen knots. It was part of her original (and 
is still a part of the present) design to employ her 
as a ram, for which purpose the Mtrrimac has 
proved so effective. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that it would be less easy to run down a 
ship under steam than it was to steam against a 
couple of sailing ships lying at rest. It may be 
added that tlic Naugatuck is a miniature Stevens' 
Battery, 

With all these American devices before us, 
together with some others of more doubtful character, 
it is impossible to feel that we are indebted to them 
for any very valuable suggestions. From the actual 
combats of Federal and Confederate vessels of novel 
kinds we have derived, and shall perhaps continue 
to derive, information that we may turn to good 
uses ; but it seems evident that these Merrimacs and 
Monitors^ Stevens' Batteries and Naugatucks^ are, at 
the best, inventions suited only to a species of warfare 
which we, by wisdom and foresight, may easily 
avert : certainly they are in no respect superior to 
such engines as we ourselves could, and should, have 
produced, hod we been called upon to wage desperate 
warfare in our own harbours. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that an entire 
revolution has to be forthwith wrought throughout 
the navy of Great Britain, and that a more tremen- 
dous responsibility than ever previously befel a 
British Admiralty in a time of peace, has been 
suddenly imposed upon the Duke of Somerset and 
his coadjutors. If ever there was a period when 
this country needed wise, prompt, and enterprising 
men at the head of its naval affairs, this certainly 
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is such a time. Almost at a single touch, that magniBcent steam sea-going 
navy upon which we have been for years past lavishing our millions, has 
been viitually dissolve d, and the mighty arm which we extended at will 
across oceans and beyond continents has been paralysed. Within a 
hundred miles of our coast a warlike .and inscrutable sovereign is 
organizing his mailed squadrons, which, at present, are superior in 
number, and not greatly inferior in quality, to our own ; and yonder, 
over the Atlantic, a fierce Republic is baptizing in blood and fire novel 
engines of destruction with names that import warning and menace to us. 
From the public press, and even from Parliament, uncertain ciics go 
forth, clamouring for changes which amount to a revolution in every 
element of natal practice. Every step that is taken is sharply criticised 
by irrejtponirtble persons, and in the gf^neral turmoil one can readily 
discern individual interests and personal ambitions rising to the surface; 
while over all is heard the boom and crash of that tremendous instrument 
which at Shdeburyness a few days ago shattered even our trust in onr 
iron-clad defences. At such a time, and under such circumstances, if 
ever, we surely need wise and vigorous guidance. 

The duty of the Admiialty Board at this ciisis is clcaily twofold. 
They have to examine in the most scaiching manner the real chaiacter ftf 
the iron-(Sased ships already built or oidered by them, looking no less 
eagerly for their defects than for their merits; and they have to hasten 
the conrittuction of new vessels of approved structure for sea-going 
purposes, weighing such practical suggestions as competent persems any- 
where and everywhere may offer. We cannot but believe that the former 
portion of their task lias been greatly facilitated by the honest and out- 
spoken Criticisms upon the Warrior's design which Captain Halstcd luis 
published. It may be true that this gallant officer has urged ftis objec- 
tions tbo vehemently, and that he h.as macie but little allowance for 
the pectlHiir circumstances under which she, as the first iron-cased British 
frigate, Ivaii produced ; but it seems pretty certain that he has detected 
and exhibited whatever defects the ship possesses ; and, as it is in the 
highest degree desirable that the Admiralty should be fully enlightened 
upon theeC points, we, notwithstanding our great admiration of the 
Warrior^ think Captain Halsted has performed a very serviceable, 
although titigracious task. 

It is Ih chsping their future course that the Admiralty will experience 
extremer difficulties, and incur a more perilous responsibility. If they 
should so their duty as to suppose that they have little to do beyond 
building dhd converting a fleet suited only for home defence, they may 
proceed StilOothly for a brief period, but only to encounter a certain and 
terrible iitortn hereafter. We feel assured that, whatever may be the 
momentary impression, the British nation will not be content to see its 
power upon the ocean decline, without sti enuous effoits to maintain it. Nor 
is there any reason that it should. We fearlessly assert that nothing 
whatever has happened that should make us think so much of our ports 
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and so little of our possessions, so much of our mere security and so little 
of our honour and renown. The introduction of iron armour into navies 
need have no such re'^ult. We repeat what we have before said in this 
magazine, and affirm that We can with ease build iron-plated vessels of all 
sizes and classes, fit to perform service in any and every part of the world. 
About the practicability of building large ships of this description, no one 
has any doubt ; and as regards small veseels, we have cursives indicated* 
how these may be constructed, either of wood or of ircwi. 

We do not fear, however, that the Board of Admiralty and the present 
Controller of the Navy are likely to go far wrong, even in their present 
exigent circumstances. We believe them to be as free from prejudice as 
any set of men can be. and they are devoted to their work. We should 
grieve to add to tht ir emljarrassmonts by any strictures upon their pro- 
ceedings, unless there existed the strongest reasons for opposing them. 
But we must urge them to keep u^ strong upon the open sea, and to 
resist those hoir»e apprehensions and foreign lures which would make us 
cower henceforth in our harbours. 

Nor do we urge this without cause; for it is a well known, although 
hut little considered, fact, that while both France and America have built, 
and are f)uil(ling, numerous small iron-cased vessels of various classes, the 
British Government have not, at the moment these lines are written, even 
commenced a single sea-going ship of that description of less dimensions 
than the Defence and Resistance frigates — ships each of 3,700 tons I It is 
here that our worst weakness lies. No wonder that the New Yorlf: 
journals exclaim exultingly — “ Soon we shall have an armada which will 
sweep the seas.” There cannot he a doubt of their power to do this, even 
with the fleet of small craft which they already have in progress. It is 
surely time, therefore, that we produced iron-plated vessels of war, of 
moderate dimensions, that will bear our flag to distant shores. We are 
at present disposed to place too much reliance upon ships that cannot set 
a sail or steam a dozen days together. Should a contest with America be 
forced upon us, three months, or six months hence, we shall not have a 
single small vessel to send against our enemy up the St. Lawrence, on the 
Lakes, or, indeed, anywhere else. This is a reflection which causes both 
anxiety and chagrin, and should be second to none in its impression upon 
the Admiralty. Five months have elapsed since we urged these con- 
siderations, and nothing but a determined effort now can atone for past 
delay. 

* See Cornhill Magazine for December, 1861. 
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After I left Oxford, I determined to spend some months in travel be- 
fore settling down in life. My father had left me a few thousands, the 
income arising from which would be enough to provide for all the neces- 
sary requirements of a lawyer’s education ; such as lodgings in a quiet 
part of London, foes and payment to the distinguished barrister with 
whom I was to read ; but there would be small surplus left over for 
luxuries or amusements ; and as I was ratpjer In debt on leaving college, 
since I had forestalled my income, and the expenses of my travelling would 
have to be defrayed out of my capital, I detenhinefl that they should not 
exceed fifty pounds. As long as that eum would last me I would remain 
abroad ; when it was spent my holiday should be over, and I would return 
and settle down somewhere in the neighboui'hood of Russell Square, in 

order to be near Mr. ’s chambers in Lincoln’s-inn. I had to wait in 

London for one day while my passport was being made out, and I went 
to examine the streets in which I purposed to live ; I had picked them 
out, from studying a map, as desirable ; and so they were, if judged en- 
tirely by my reason ; but their aspect was very depressing to one country- 
bred, and just fresh from the beautiful street-architecture of Oxford. The 
thought of living in such n monotonous gray district for years made me 
all the more anxious to prolong* my holiday by all the economy which 
could eke out my fifty pounds. I thought I could make it last for one 
hundred days at least. I was a good walker, and had no very luxurious 
tastes ii ihe matter of accommodation or food ; I had as fair a knowledge 
of German and French as any untravelled Englishman can have ; and 
I resolved to avoid expensive hotels such as my own countrymen 
frequented. 

I have stated this much about myself to explain how I fell in with 
the little story that I am going to record, but with which I had not much 
to do, — my part in it being little more than that of a sympathizing spectator. 
I had been through France into Switzerland, where 1 had gone beyond 
my strength in the way of walking, and I was on my way home, wlicn 
one evening I came to the village of Heppenheim, on the Bcrg-Strassc. 
1 had strolled about the dirty town of Worms all morning, and dined 
in a filthy hotel ; and after that I had crossed the Rhine, and walked 
through Lorsch to Heppenheim. I was unnaturally tired and languid as 
I dragged myself up the rough-paved and irregular village street to the 
inn recommended to me. It was a large building, with a green court 
before it. A cross-looking but scrupulously clean hostess received me, 
and showed me into a large room with a dinner-table in it, which, though 
it might have accommodated thirty or forty guests, only stretched dovn 
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half the length of the eating room. There were windows at each end of 
the room ; two looked to the front of the house, on which the evening 
shadows hud already fallen ; the opposite two were partly doors, opening 
into a lai'ge garden full of trained fruit-trees and beds of vegetables, 
amongst which rose-bushes and other flowers seemed to grow by permis- 
sion, not by original intention. There was a stove at each end of tho 
room, whicli, I .suspect, had originally been divided into two. The door 
by wliich 1 had entered was exactly in the mnulle, and opposite to it was 
another, leadinir to a gre;it bed-chamber, which nay hoatess showed me as 
my sleeping quarters lor the night. 

If the place had be(‘n much loss clean and inviting, I should have 
remained there; 1 was almost surjinsed myself at my via inertitr ; once 
-stated 111 the last warm lays of the slanting sun by the garden window, 
I was disiiiclinod li^ move, or even to speak. My hostess had taken my 
order's a'!> to my evening meal, and had left me. The sun went down, 
and I grew shivery. The vast loom looked cold and bare ; the darkness 
bioiu'ht out slmdow*' that jierplexed me, because 1 could not fully make 
out the ohjeets that produced them after dazzling my eyes by gazing out 
into the crimson light 

Some one came in ; it was the maiden to prepare for my supper. She 
began to Uy the cloth at one end of the large table. There was a smaller 
one close by ni(\ I mustered up niy voice, which seemed a little as if it 
was getting beyond my control, and called to her, — 

“ Will you let me have my supper here on this table ?” 

She came near ; tlie light fell on her while I was in shadow. She 
was a tall young woman, with a fine strong figure, a pleasant face, expres- 
sive of goodness and sense, and with a good deal of comeliness about it, 
too, although the fair complexion was bronzed and reddened by weather, 
so as to have Jost much o* its delicacy, and the features, as I had after- 
wards opportunity enough of observing, were anything but regular. She 
had white tpcth, however, and well-opened blue eyes — grave-looking 
eyes which had shed tears for past sorrow — plenty of light-brown 
hair, rather elaborately plaited, and fastened up by two great silver 
pins. That was all — perhaps more than all — noticed that first night. 
She began to lay the cloth where I had directed. A shiver passed over 
me : she looked at me, and then said, — 

“ The gentleman is cold : shall I light the stove ? ” 

Something vexed me — I am not usually so impatient : it was tho 
comIng-on of serious illness — 1 did not like to be noticed so closely ; I 
believed that food would restore me, and I did not want to have my 
meal delayed, as I feared it might be by the lighting of the stove ; and 
most of all I was * feverishly annoyed by movement. 1 answered 
sharply and abruptly, — 

“ No ; bring supper quickly ; that is all I want.*’ 

Her quiet, sad eyes met mine for a moment ; but I saw no change in 
their expression, as if I had vexed her by my rudeness : her countenance 
VOL. V. — NO. 29. 27. 
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did not for an instant lose its look of patient sense, and that is pretty 
nearly all I can remember of Thekla that first evening at Heppenheim. 

I suppose I ate my supper, or tried to do so, at any rate ; and I must 
hare gone to bed, for days after I became conscious of lying there, weak 
as a new-born babe, and with a sense of past pain in all my weary limbs. 
As is the case in recovering from fever, one does not care to connect 
facts, much less to reason upon them ; so how I came to be lying in that 
strauge bed, in that large, half-furnished room ; in what house that room 
was ; in what town, in what country, I did not take the trouble to recal. 
It was of much more consequence to me then to discover what was the well- 
known herb that gave the scent to the clean, coarse sheets in which I lay. 
Gradiuilly I extended by observations, always confining myself to the 
present. I must have been well cared-for by some one, and that lately, 
too, for the window was shaded, so as to prevent the morning sun from 
coming in upon the bed ; there was the crackling of fresh wood in the 
great white china stove, which must have been newly ^plenislied within a 
short time. 

By-and-by the door opened slowly. I cannot tell why, but my im- 
pulse was to shut my eyes as if 1 were still asleep. But I could see 
through my apparently closed eyelids. In came, walking on tip-toe, with 
a slow care that defeated its object^ tvfo men. The first was aged from 
thirty to forty, in the dress^ of A 3lAck Forest peasant, — old-fashioned 
coat and knce-brceclies ^ strong blue cloth, but of a thoroughly good 
quality ; he was followed by an older man, whose dress, of more preten- 
sion as to cut and oolottf (it was all black), was, nevertheless, as I had 
often the opportunity of observing afterwards, worn threadbare. 

Their firs* sentences, in whispered German, told me who they were ; 
the landlord of Ihe inn where I was lying a helpless log, and the village 
doctor, wko had been called in. The latter felt my pulse, and nodded his 
head repeatedly in approbation. I had instinctively known that I was 
getting better, and hardly cared for this confirmation ; but it seemed to 
give the truest pleasure to the landlord, who shook the hand of the doctor, 
in a pantomime expressive of as much thankfulness as if I had been his 
brother. Some low-spoken remarks were made, and then some question 
wafl asked, to which, apparently, iny host was unable to reply. He left 
the room, and in a minute or two returned, followed by Thekla, who was 
questioned by the doctor, and replied with a quiet clearness, showing how 
carefully the details of my illness had been observed by her. Then she 
left the room, and, as if every minute had served to restore to my brain its 
power of combining facts, I was suddenly prompted to open my eyes, and 
ask in the best German I could muster what day of the month it was ; not 
that I clearly remembered the date of my arrival. at Heppenheim, but I 
knew it was about the beginning of September. 

Again the doctor conveyed his sense of extreme satisfaction in a series 
of rapid pantomimic nods, and then replied, in deliberate but tolerable 
English, to my gieat surprise, — 
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It is the 29th of September, my dear sir. You must thank the dear 
God. Your fever has made its course of twenty-one days. Now patience 
and care must be practised. The good host and his household will have 
the care ; you must have the patience. If you have relations in Eogland, 
I will do my endeavours to tell them the state of your health.” 

“ I have no near relations,” said I, beginning iu my weakness to cry, 
as I remembered, as if it had been a ^eam, the days when I had father, 
mother, sister. 

“ Chiit, chut !” said he ; then, turning to tlie iandloid, he told him in 
German to lu.ike Thekla bring me < ne of her good iKiuillous; after which 
I was to have certain medicines, and to sleep as undisturbedly as possible. 
For d.i}s, lie went on, T should rwjuire constant watching and caretul 
feeding; every tw*nty minutes I wa to liave something, either wine or 
soup, in small (Quantities. 

A dim notion came into my huzy mind that my pre vious husbandry 
of my fifty pounds, by taking long walks and scanty diet, would prove in 
the end ver^ bad economy; but 1 sank inlo dozing unconsciousness 
bcfoic I could quite follow out my idea. I was roused by the touch of a 
spoon on my lips ; it was Thekla feeding me. Her sweet, grave face had 
feomelliiiig approaching to a mother’s look of tenderness upon it, as she 
gave me spoonful after spoonful with gentle Qiatience and dainty care : and 
then I fell a&lcep once more. When next I wakened it was night; the 
stove was lighted, and the burning wood made a pleasant crackle, though 
I could only see the outlines and edges of red flame through the crevices 
of the small iron door. The uncurtained window on my left looked into 
the puiple, solemn night. Turning a little, I saw Thekla sitting near a 
table, sewing diligently at some great white piece of household work. 
Every now and then she stopped to snuflf the candle; sometimes she began 
to ply her needle again immediately ; but once or twice she let her busy 
liands lie idly in her lap, and looked into the darkness, and thought deeply 
for a momi.it or two; these pauses always ended in a kind of sobbing 
sigh, the sound of which seemed to restore her to self-consciousness, and 
she took to her sewing even more diligently than before. Watching her 
had a soit of dreamy interest for me; this dibgence of hers was a pleasant 
contrast to my repose ; it seemed to enhance the flavour of my rest. I 
was too much of an animal just then to have my sympathy, or even 
my curiosity, strongly excited by her look of sad remembrance, or by her 
sighs. 

After a while she gave a little start, looked at a watcli lying by her on 
the table, and came, shading the candle by her hand, softly to my bed- 
side. When she saw my open eyes she went to a porringer placed at 
the top of the stove, and fed me with soup. She did not speak while 
doing this. J was half awme that she had done it many times since the 
doctor’s visit, although this seemed to be the first time that I was fully 
awake. She passed her arm under the pillow on which my head rested, 
and raised me a very little ; her support was as firm as a man’s could 

27-^3 
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have been. Again back to her work, and I to my slumbers, without 
a word being exchanged. 

It was bro.id daylight when I wakened again ; I could see the sunny 
atmosphere ol‘ the garden outside stealing in through the nicks at the side 
of the shawl hung up to darken the room, — a shawl which I was sure 
had not been there when 1 had observed the window in the night. How 
gently my iiui ae must have moved about while doing her thoughtful act ! 

My break/ast was brought me by the hostess ; she who had received 
me on my first arrival at this hospitable inn. She meant to do every- 
thing kindly, 1 am sure; but a sick room was not her place ; by a thousand 
little mal-adroitnesscs she fidgeted me past bearing; her shoes creaked, 
her dress luslled ; she asked me questions about myself which it irritated 
me to ansAver ; she congratulated me on being so much better, while I was 
faint for want of the food which she delayed giving me in order to talk. 
My host had more sense in him when he came in, although his shoes 
creaked as well as hers. By this time I was somewhat revived, and could 
talk a little ; besides, it seemed churlish to be longer without acknow- 
ledging BO much kindness received. 

“ I am afraid I have been a great trouble,” said I. “ I can only say 
that I am truly grateful.” 

His good broad face reddened, and he moved a little uneasily. 

I don’t see how I could have done otherwise than I than we, 

did,” replied he, in the soft German of the district. “ We were all glad 
enough to do what we could ; 1 don’t say it was a pleasure, because it is our 
busiest time of year, — but then,” said he, laughing a little awkwardly, as 
if be feared his expression might have been misunderstood, “I don’t 
suppose it has been a pleasure to you either, sir, to be laid up so far 
from home.” 

“ No, indeed.” 

I may as well tell you now, that "ire had to look oter your papers 
and clothes. In the first place, whefi you were so ill I would fain have 
let your kinsfolk know, if I could have found a clue ; and besides, you 
needed linen.” 

“ I am wearing a shirt of yours though,” said I, touching my sleeve. 

“ Yes, sir I ” said he again, reddening a little. “ I told Thekla to take 
the finest out of the chest; but I am afraid you find it coarser than your 
own.” 

For all answer 1 could only lay my weak hand on the great brown 
paw resting on the bed-side. He gave me a sudden squeeze in return 
that I thought would have crushed my bones. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said he, misinterpreting the sudden look 
of pain which I could not repress ; “ but watching a man come out of the 
shadow of death into life makes one feel very friendly towards him.” 

“ No old or true friend that I have had could have done more for me 
than you, hnd your wife; and Thekla, and the good doctor.” 

1 am a widower,” said he, turning round the great wedding-ring thftt 
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decked his third finger. “ My sister keeps house for me, and takes care 
of the children, — that ia to say, she does it with the help of Thekla, the 
house-maiden. But I have other servants,” he continued. “ I am well 
to do, the good God be tlianked I I have land, and cattle, and vinoyards. 
It will soon be our vintage-time, and then you must go and see my grapes 
os they come into the village. 1 have a ‘ c’AckfVd,* too, in the Odenwald ; 
pm-haps Olio day you will be strong enough to go and shoot the ^chevreuil* 
with rue.” 

Ilia good true heart was trjriug to make n*( feel like u welcome 
guest. Some time afterwaids 1 learnt from tnc doctor tibat — my pour 
fifty pounds being nearly all expended — my host and ho hail been brought 
to btlievo in my jio'vei ly, as the necetMi} exuniinaUoii of my clothes and 
papers bliowcd so liLiie (vidence of wealth. But I myself liave but little 
to do with my sloiy ; 1 only nann- these things, and repeat these con-ver- 
sations, to show what a true, kind, honest man my hf^*.t was. By the 
way, 1 may {i> will call him by his name lu nceforward, Fritz MUlIcr. 
The doctor ’b name, Wiedermanu. 

I was tired enough with this interview with Fritz Muller ; but when 
Dr. Wiedeimann came he pronounci'd me to be much better ; and through 
the day much the same course was purbued as on the previous one : being 
fed, lying still, and sleeping were my passive and active occupations. It 
was a hot sunshiny day, and 1 craved for air. Fresh air docs not enter 
into the pharmacopoeia of a German doctor ; but somehow I obtained my 
wish. During the morning hours the window through which the suii 
streamed — the window looking on to the front court — was opened a little; 
and through it I heard the sounds of active life, which gave me pleasure 
and interest enough. The hen’s cackle, the cock’s exultant call when ho 
liad found the treasure of a gi’ain of corn, — the movements of a tethered 
donkey, and the cooing and whirring of the pigeons which lighted on the 
window-sill, gave me just subjects enough for interest. Now and then a 
cart or carriage drove up, — I could hear them ascending the rough village 
street long before they stopped at the “ Halbmond,” the village inn. Then 
there came a sound of running and haste in the house ; and Thekla was 
always called for in sharp, imperative tones. 1 heard little children’s 
footsteps, too, from time to time ; and once there must have been some 
childish accident or hurt, for a shrill plaintive little voice kept calling out, 
“ Thekla, Thekla, liebe Thekla.” Yet, after tho first early morning hours, 
when my hostess attended on my wants, it was always Thekla who came to 
give me my food or my medicine ; who redded up my room ; who arranged 
the degree of light, shifting the temporary curtain with the shifting sim ; 
and always as quietly and deliberately as though her attendance upon me 
were her sole work. Once or twice my hostess came into the large eating-^ 
room (out of which my room opened), and called Thekla away from 
whatever was her occupation in my room at the time, in a sharp, injuredi 
imperative whisper. Once I remember it was to say that sheets were 
wanted for some stranger's bed, and to ask where she, the speaker, cou]4 
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have put the keys, in a tone of irritation, os though Thekla were respon- 
iible for Fraulein Mailer’s own forgetfulness. 

* Night came on ; the sounds of daily life died away into silence ; the 
children’s voices were no more heard ; the poultry were all gone to 
roost; the beasts of burden to their stables; and travellers were 
housed. Then Thekla came in softly and quietly, and took up her 
appointed place, after she had done all in her power for my comfort. I 
felt that I was in no state to be left all those weary hours which intervened 
between sunset and sunrise; but I did feel ashamed that this young 
woman, who had watched by me all the previous night, and for aught 1 
knew, for many before, and had worked hard, been run off her legs, as 
English servants would say, all day long, should come and take up her 
care of me again ; and it was with a feeling of relief that 1 saw her head 
bend forwards, and finally rest on her arms, which had fallen on the white 
l)iece of sewing spread before her on the table. She «lelpt ; and I slept. 
When I wakened dawn w'as stealing into the room, and making pale the 
lamplight. Thekla was standing by the stove, where she had been preparing 
the bouillon I sliould require on wakening. But she did not notice iny half- 
open eyes, although her face was turned towards the bed. She was reading 
letter, slowly, as if its words were familiar to her, yet as though she were 
tiying afresh to extract some fuller or some different meaning from their 
construction. She folded it up softly and slowly, and replaced it in her 
pocket With the quiet movement habitual to her. Then she looked be- 
fore her, not at me, but at vacancy filled up by memories ; and as the 
enchanter brought up the scenes and people which she saw, but I could 
not, her eyes filled with tears — teais that gathered almost imperceptibly 
to herself as it would seem — for when one large drop fell on her hands 
(held slightly together before her as she stood) she started a little, and 
brushed her eyes with the back of her hand, and then came towards the 
bed to see if I was awake. If I had not witnessed her previous emotion, 
I could never have guessed that she had any hidden sorrow or pain from 
her manner ; tranquil, self-iestraincd as usual. The thought of this letter 
haunted me, especially as more than once I, wakeful or watchful during 
the ensuing nights, either saw it in her hands, or suspected that she had 
been recurring to it from noticing the same sorrowful dreamy look upon 
her face when she thought herself unobserved. Most likely every one 
has noticed how inconsistently out of proportion some ideas become when 
one is shut up in any place without change of scene or thought. I really 
grew quite irritated about this letter. If I did not see it I suspected it 
lay perdu in her pocket. What was in it ? Of course it was a love- 
letter ; but if so, what was going wrong in the course of her love ? I 
became like a spoilt child in my recovery; every one whom I saw for the 
time being was thinking only of me, so it was perhaps no wonder that I 
became my sole object of thought ; and at last the gratification of my curiosity 
about this letter seemed to me a duty that I owed to myself. As long as 
my fidgety inquisitiveness remained ungratified, I felt as if I could not get 
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well. But to 6o myself justice, it was more tbdn inquisitiveness. Thekla 
had tended me with the gentle, thoughtful oare of a sister, in the midst 
of her busy life. I could often hear the Fraulein’s sharp voice outside 
blaming her for something that hud gone wrong; but 1 never heard much 
from Thekla in reply. Her name was called in various tones by diiFerent 
people, more frequently than 1 could count, as if her senrioes were in per- 
petual 1 equisition, yet 1 was never neglected, or even long utteared-for. The 
doctor was kind and attentive ; my host friendly and really generous ; his 
sister subdued her acerbity of manner when in my mom, but Hiekla was 
the one of all to whom 1 owed iny comforts, if not my life. If 1 could 
do anything to 8inn<>t]i her path (and a little money goes a great way in 
these primitive p'lrts oi Germany), how willingly would I give it? So 
one niglit T began — she was no longer needed to watch by my b^ddde, 
but she w'as ai ranging my room before leaving me for the night — 

“ Thekla,” said. 1, “>ou don't belong to Ileppenbciin, do you?” 

She looL(‘d at me, and reddened a little. 

“ No. Why do you ask ? ” 

“ Yon liave b(‘en so good to me that I cannot help wanting to know 
nioie about you. I must needs feel interested in one who has been by 
my side through my illness as you have. Where do your friends live ? 
Are your parents alive ? ” 

All this time I was diiving at the letter. 

I was born at Altenahr. My father is an innkeeper there. He 
owns the ‘ Golden Stag.’ My mother is dead, and he has married agaM, 
and has many children.” 

“And your stepmother is unkind to you,” said I, jumping to a 
conclusion. 

“ Who said so ? ” asked she, with a shade of indignation in her tone. 
“ She is a right good woman, and makes my father a good wife.” 

“ Then why are you here living so far from home ? ” 

Now the look came back to her face which I had seen upon it during 
the night hours when I had watched her by stealth ; a dimming of the 
grave frankness of her eyes, a light quiver at the corners of her mouth. 
But all she said was, “ It was better.” 

Somehow, I persisted with the wilfulness of an invalid. I am half 
ashamed of it now. 

“ But why better, Thekla ? Was there ” How should I put it ? 

I stopped a little, and then rushed blindfold at my object: “ Has not that 
letter which you read so often something to do with your being here?” 

She fixed me with her serious eyes till I believe I reddened far moie 
than she ; and 1 hastened to pour out, incoherently enough, my conviotitm 
that she had some secret care, and my desire to help her if she was in any 
trouble. 

“ You cannot help me,” said she, a little softened by my explanation, 
though some shade of resentment at having been thus suireptitiousfy watched 
yet lingered in her manner. “ It is an old story ; a sorrow gone by, past 
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at least it ought to be, only sometimes I am foolish” — her tones were 
softening now — “ and it is punishment enough that you have seen my 
folly.” 

“ ll’}ou had a brotlier here, Thekla, you would let him give you his 
8ym])athy if he could not give you his help, and you would not blame 
yourself if you had shown him your sorrow, should you ? I tell you 
again, let me be as a brother to you.” 

“In the tirst place, hir,” — this “sir” was to mark the distinction 
between me and the imaginary brother — “ 1 should liave been ashamed 
to liave shown even a brother my sorrow, which is also my reproach and 
my disgrace.” These were strong words ; and I suppose my face showed 
that I attriliuted to them a still stronger meaning than they warranted; 
but honi soil qui mat y pense — for she went on dropping her eyes and 
speaking hurriedly. 

“ My shame and my reproach is this : I have loved a man who has not 
loved me — she grasped lier liands together till the fingers made deep 
white dents in the rosy flesh — “aiitTI can’t make out whether he overdid, 
or whether he did once and is changed now ; if only he did once love me, 
I could forgive myself.” 

With hasty trembling hands she began to re-arrange the tisane and 
medicines for the night on the little table at my bed-side. But, having got 
thus fur, 1 was determined to persevere. 

“ Thekla,” said 1, “toll me all about it, as you would to your mother 
if slie were alive. There are often misunderstandings which, never set to 
rights, make the misery and desolation of a life-time.” 

She did not speak at first. 1’hcu she pulled out the letter, and said in 
a quiet, hopeless tone of voice : — 

“ You can read German writing? Read that, and see if I have any 
reason for misunderstanding." 

The letter was signed “ Franz Weber,” and dated from some small 
town in Switzerland — I forget what — about a mouth previous to the time 
when I read it. It began with acknowledging the receipt of some money 
which had evidently been requested by the writer, and for which the 
thanks were almost fulsome ; and then, by the quietest transition in the 
world, he went on to consult her as to the desirability of his marrying 
some girl in the place from which he wrote, saying that this Anna Some- 
body was only eighteen and very pretty, and her father a well-to-do shop- 
keeper, and adding with coarse coxcombry his belief that he was not 
indiflerent to the maiden herself. He wound up by saying that, if this 
marriage did take place, he should certainly repay the various sums of 
money which Thekla had lent him at different times, 

1 was some time in making out all this. Thekla held the candle for me 
to read it ; held it patiently and steadily, not speaking a word till 1 bad 
folded up the letter again, and given it back to her. Then our eyes met. 

“ Thereis no misunderstanding possible, is there, sir? ” asked she with 
a faint smile. 
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No,” I replied ; “ but you are well rid of such a fellow.” 

She shook her head a little. “ It shows his bad side, sir. AVe have 
all our bad sides. You must not judge hitu harshly ; at least 1 cannot. 
But then we were brought up together.” 

“ At Altenahr ? ” 

“ Yes; his father kept the other inn, aud our parents, instead of being 
rivals, were great friends. Franz is a little younger than I, and was a 
delicate child. I had to tolve him to school, and I used to be so proud of it 
and of my chaige. Then ho grew strong, and wus the handsomest lad in 
the village. Our fathers used to sit and smoko together, and talk of our 
marriage, and Franz must have heard as much as I. Whenever he was in 
trouble, he would coimj to me for what sulvice I could givt' him ; and he 
danced twice as oltcii with me as with any oilier girl at all the danoes, and 
always brimght his nosegay to me. Then his father wished him to travel, 
and learn the ways at the groat hotels on the lihine before he settled down 
ill Allenulir. You kii(»w that is the custom in Germany, “jir. They go 
from town to town as journeymen, learning something fresh everywhere, 
they say.” 

“ 1 knew that was done in trades,” I replied. 

Oh, yo& ; and among inn-koopers, too,” she said. “ Most of the 
waiters at the great hotels in Frankfort, and Heidelberg, and Mayence, 
and I daresay at all the other places, are the sons of innkeepers in pmall 
towns, wdio go out into the world to learn new ways, and perhaps to pick 
up a little English and French ; otherwise they say they should never get 
on. Fianz went off’ from Altenahr on his journeyings four years ago next 
May-day ; and before he went he brought me back a ring from Bonn, 
where he bought his new clothes. I don’t wear it now ; but I have got it 
upstairs, and it comforts me to see something that shows me it was not all 
my silly fancy. I suppose he fell among bad people, for he soon began to 
play for money, — and then he lost more than he could always pay — and 
sometimes I could help him a little, for we wrote to each other from time 
to time, as we knew each other’s addresses; for the little ones grew around 
my father’s hearth, and I thought tliat I, too, would go forth into the world 

and earn my own living, so that ^well, I w ill tell the truth — I thought 

that by going into service, I could lay by enough for buying a handsome 
stock of household linen, and plenty of pans and kettles against — against 
what will never come to pass now.” 

“ Do the German women buy the pots and kettles, as you call them, 
when they are married ? ” asked I, awkwardly, laying hold of a trivial 
question to conceal the indignant sympathy with her wrongs which I did 
not like to express. 

“Oh, yes; the bride famishes all that is wanted in the kitchen, and 
all the store of house-linen. If my mother had lived, it would have been 
laid by for me, as she could have afforded to buy it, but my stepmother 
will have hard enough work to provide for her own four little girls. How- 
ever,” she continued, brightening up, “ I can help her, for now I 
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never marry ; and my maRtef here is just and liberal, and pays me sixty 
florins a year, which is high wages.” (Sixty florins are about five pounds 
sterling.) And now, good-night, air. This cup to the left holds the 
tisane, that to the right the acorn-tea.” She shaded the candle, and was 
leaving tin* room. I raised myself on my elbow, and called her back. 

“ Don’t go on thinking about this man,” said I. “ He was not good 
enough for you. You are much better unmarried.” 

“Pei haps so,” she answered gravely. “ But you cannot do him 
justice ; you do not know him.” 

A few minutes after I heard her soft and cautious return ; she had 
taken her shoes off, and came in her stockinged feet up to my bed-side, 
shading the light with hci hand. When she saw that my eyes were open, 
she laid down two letters on the table close by my night-lamp. 

“ Perhaps, some time, sir, yon would take the trouble to read these 
letters ; you would then see how noble and clever Fianz really is. It is I 
who ought to be blamed, not he.” 

No more was said that night. 

»Somc* time the next inornuig I read the letters. They wcie filled with 
vague, inflated, sentimental descriptions of his inner life and feelings; 
entirely egotistical, and intermixed with quotations fiom second-iato 
philosophers and poets. There was, it must be said, nothing in them 
offensive to good principle or good feeling, however much they might be 
opposed to good taste. I was to go into the next room that afternoon 
for the first time of leaving my sick chamber. All morning I lay and 
ruminated. From time to time I thought of Thckla and Fianz Weber. 
She was the strong, good, helpful chaiacter, he the weak and vain ; how 
strange it seemed that she should have cared for one so dissimilar ; and 
then I remembeied the various happy marriages when to an outsider it 
seemed as if one was so inferior to the other that their union would have 
appeared a subject for despair if it had been looked at prospectively. 
My host came in, in the midst of these meditations, bringing a great 
flowered dressing-gown, lined with flannel, and the embroidered smoking- 
cap which he evidently considered as belonging to this Indian-looking 
robe. They had been his father’s, he told me ; and as he helped me to 
dress, he went on with his communications on small family mattera. His 
inn was flourishing; the numbers increased every year of those who 
came to sec the church at Ileppenheim : the church which was the pride 
of the place, but which I had never yet seen. It was built by the great 
Kaiser Karl. And there was the Castle of Starkenburg, too, which the 
Abbots of Lorsch had often defended, stalwart churchmen as they were, 
against the temporal power of the emperors. And Melibocus was not 
beyond a walk either. In fact, it was the work of one person to super- 
intend the inn alone; but he had his farm and his vineyards beyond, 
which of themselves gave him enough to do. And his sister was oppressed 
with the perpetual calls made upon her patience and her nerves in an inn ; 
and would rather go back and live at Worms. And his children wanted 
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go mnch looking after. By the time Be bad placed himself in a condition 
for requiring my full sympathy, I had finished taiy slow toilette ; and I 
had to interrupt his confidences, and accept the help of his good strong 
arm to lead me into the great eating-room, out of which my chamber 
opened. 1 had a dreamy Tecollection of tise vaab apartment. But bow 
pleasantly it was changed 1 Tliere was the baa*# Wf of the room, it is 
true, looking as it had done on that first aftemoO#, sunlit and cheerless, 
with the long, unoccupied fable, and the nerewairy chairs for the possible 
visitors ; but round the windows that opened on the garden a part of the 
room was enclosed by the hoiis«’hold clothes'^horges bung with great 
pieces of the blue homespun cloth of which the dress of the B4aclt Forest 
peasant is made. Thio shut-in space was warmed by the lighted stove, 
as Well as by the lowering rays of tho October sun. There was a little 
round -walnut table -with some flowers upon it, and a great cushioned 
arm-chair placed so as to look out upon the garden and the hills beyond. 

1 fi It sure that this was all Thekla’s arrangement ; 1 had rather wondered 
that I had seen so little of her this day. She had come once or twice on 
neco&anvy errands into n\y room in the morning, but had app(‘ared to be 
in great haste, and had avoid(*d mooting my eye; even when I had 
returned the letters, which she had entrusted to me with so evident a 
purpose of placing the writer in my good opinion, she had rover inquired 
as to how far they had answered her design ; she had merely taken them 
with some low word of thanks, and put them hurriedly into her pocket. 
I suppose she shrank from remembering bow fully she had given me her 
confidence tho night before, now that daylight and actual life pressed 
close around her. Besides there surely never was any one in such 
constant request as Thekla. I did not like this estrangement, though it 
was the natural consequence of my improved health, which would daily 
make me less and less require services which seemed so urgently claimed 
by others. And, moreover, after my host left me — I fear I had cut hirn a 
little short in the recapitulation of his domestic difficulties, but he was 
too thorough and good-hearted a man to bear malice — I wanted to be 
amused or interested. So I rang my little hand-bell, hoping that Thekla 
would answer it, when I could have fallen into conversation with her 
without specifying any decided want. Instead of Thekla the Friiulein 
came, and I had to invent a wish ; fur I could not act as a baby, and sny 
that I wanted iny nurse. However, the Friiulein was better than no one, 
so I asked her if I could have some grapes, which had been provided for 
me on every day but this, and which wore Especially grateful to my 
feverish palate. She was a good, kind -woman, although perhaps her 
temper was not the best in the world ; and she expressed the sincerest 
regret as she told me that there were no more in the house. Like an 
invalid I fretted at my wish not being granted, and spoke out. 

But Thekla told me the vintage was not till the fourteenth ; and 
you have a vineyard close beyond the garden on the dope of the hill out 
there, have you not 7 ” 
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“Yes; and grapes for the gathering. But perhaps the gentleman 
does not know our laws. Until the vintage — (the day of beginning the 
vintage is fixed by the Grand Duke, and advertised in the public papers) — 
until the vintage, all owners of vineyards may only go on two appointed 
days in evciy week to gather their grapes ; on those two days (Tuesdays 
and Fridays this year) they must gather enough for the wants of tlieir 
families ; and if they do not reckon rightly, and gather short measure, 
why they have to go without. And these two last days the Half-Moon 
has been besieged with visitors, all of whom have asked for grapes. But 
to-morrow the gentleman can have as many as he will ; it is the day for 
gatheiing them.” 

“ What a strange kind of paternal law,” I grumbled out. “ Why is it 
so ordained? Is it to secure the owners against pilfering from their 
unfenced vineyards ? ” 

“ I am sure I cannot tell,” she replied. “ Country people in these 
villages have strange customs in many ways, as I daresay the English 
gentleman has perceived. If he would come to Worms he would see a 
diffeient kind of life.” 

But not a view like this,” I replied, caught by a sudden change of 
light— some cloud passing away f;om the sun, or something. Bight out- 
side of the windows was, as 1 have so often said, the gulden. Trained 
plum-trees with golden leaves, great bushes of purple Michaelmas daisy, 
late flowering roses, apple-trees partly stripped of their rosy fruit, but 
still with enough left on their boughs to require the props set to support 
the luxuriant burden ; to the left an arbour covered over with honeysuckle 
and other sweet-smelling creepers — all bounded by a low gray stone wall 
which opened out upon the steep vineyard, that stretched \ip the hill 
be}ond, one hill of a series rising- higher and higher into the purple 
distance. “ Why is there a rope with a bunch of straw tied in it 
stretched across the opening of the garden into the vineyard? " I inquired, 
as my eye suddenly caught upon the object. 

It is' the country way of showing that no one must pass along that 
path. To-morrow the gentleman will see it removed ; and then he shall 
have the grapes. Now I will go and prepare his coffee.” With a curtsey, 
after the fashion of Worms gentility, she withdrew. But an under- 
servant brought me my coffee ; and with her I could not exchange a word : 
she spoke in such an execrable patois. I went to bed early, weary, and 
depressed. 1 must have fiillen asleep immediately, for 1 never heard any 
one come to arrange my bed-side table ; yet in the morning I found that 
cve^y usual want ot wish of mine had been attended to. 

1 was wakened by a tap at my door, and a pretty piping child's voice 
asking in brokco German to come in. On giving the usual permission, 
Thekla entered, carrying a great lovely boy of two years old, or there- 
abouts, who had only his little night-shirt on, and was all flushed with 
sleep. He held tight in his hands a great cluster of muscatel and noble 
grapes. He seemed like a little Bacchus, as she carried him towards me 
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with an expression of pretty loving pride npon her face as she looked at 
him. But when he came close to me— ^tho grim, wasted, unshorn — he 
turned quick away, and hid his face in her neck, still grasping tight his 
bunch of grapes. She bpoke to him rapidly and softly, coaxing him as 
I could tell full well, although I could not follow her words ; and in a 
minute or two the little fellow obeyed her, and turned and stretched him- 
self almost to overbalancing out of her arms, and half-dropped the fruit on 
the bed by ino. Then he clutolu'd at her again, burying his face in her 
kerchief, and fastening his little lists in her luxuriant hair. 

It is my master’s only boy,” said she, disentangling his fingers with 
quiet i)atience, only to have them grasp her braids afresh. He is my 
little Max, my heart’s delight, only he must not pull so hard. Say his 
‘ to-meet-again,’ and kiss his hand lovingly, and we will go.” The pro- 
mise of a speedy departure from my dusky room proved irresistible ; he 
babbled out his Aufwiedersehen, and kissing his chubby hand, he was 
bnriio away joyful and chattering fust in his infantile half-language, I 
did not see Thekla again until late afternoon, when she brought me in my 
coffee. She was not like the same creature as the blooming, cheerful 
maiden whom I had sein in the morning ; she looked wan and care-worn, 
older by several years. 

** What is the matter, Thekla ? ” said I, with true anxiety as to what 
might have befallen my good, faithful nurse. 

She looked round before answering. “ I have seen him,” she said. 
“ He has been here, and the Frauloin has been so angry 1 She says she 
will tell my master. Oh, it has been such a day I ” The poor young 
woman, who was usually so composed and self-restrained, was on the 
point of bursting into tears ; but by a strong effort she checked herself, 
and tried to busy herself with rearranging the white china cup, so as to 
place it more conveniently to my hand. 

“ Come, Thokla,” said I, “ tell me all about it. I have heard loud 
voices tallying, and I fancied something had put the Fraulein out ; and 
Lottchen looked flurried when she brought me my dinner. Is Franz here? 
How has he found you out ? ” 

“ He is here. Yes, I am sure it is he ; but four years makes such a 
difference in a man ; his whole look and manner seemed so strange to me ; 
but he knew me at once, and called me all the old names which we used 
to call each other when we were children ; and he must needs tell me how 
it had come to pass that he had not married that Swiss Anna. He said he 
had never loved her ; and that now he was going home to settle, and he 
hoped that I would come too, and There she stopped short. 

“ And marry him, and live at the inn at Altenahr,” said I, smiling, to 
reassure her, though I felt rather disappointed about the whole affair. 

“ No,” she replied. “ Old Weber, his father, is dead; he died in debt, 
and Franz will have no money. And he was always one that needed 
inoney. Some are, you know ; and while I was thinking, and he was 
standing near me, the Fraulein came in; and — and — I don’t wonder-*- 
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for poor Franz is not a pleasant-looking man now-a^days — she ttos very 
angry, and called me a bold, bad girl, and said she could have no such 
goings on at the “ Ilalbmond,” but would tell my master when he came 
home fi om the forest.” 

“ But you could have told her that you were old friends.” I hesitated, 
before bj} lug the word lovers, but, alter a pause, out it came. 

Fi .inz might have said so,” she replied a little stiffly. “ I could not ; 
but he went off os soon as she bade him. He went to the ‘ Adler * over the 
way, only saying he would come for my answer to-morrow morning. I 
think it was he that should have told her what we were — neighbours* chil- 
dren, and eaily friends — ^not have left it all to me. Oh,” said she, clasping 
her liands tight together, “ she will malce such a story of it to my master.” 

Never mind,” said I, “ tell the master I want to see him, as soon as 
he comes in from the forest, and trust me to set him right before the 
Fittulein has the chance to set him wrong.” 

She looked up at me gratefully, and went away without any more 
words. Presently the fine burly figure of my host stood at Ibe opening to 
my enclosed sitting-room. He was there, three-comcred hat in hand, look- 
ing tiled and heated as a man does after a hard day’s work, but ae kindly 
and genial as ever, which is not what every man is who is called to 
business after such a day, before he has had the necessary food and rest. 

I had been reflecting a good deal on Thekla^a story ; I could not 
quite interpret her manner to-day to my full satisfection ; but yet the love 
which had grown with her growth, must assuredly have been called forth 
by her lover’s sudden reappearance ; and I was inclined to give him some 
credit for having broken off an engagement to Swiss Anna, which had 
promised so many worldly advantages ; and, again, 1 had considered that 
if he was a little weak and sentimental, it was Thekla, who would many 
him by lier own free will, and perhaps she had sense and quiet resolu- 
tion enough for both. So 1 gave the heads of the little history 1 have told 
you to my good fnend and host, adding that 1 should like to have a man’s 
opinion of this man ; but that if he Were not an absolute good-for-nothing, 
and if Thekla still loved him, as I believed, I would try and advance them 
the requisite money towards establiidung themselves in the hereditary inn 
at Altenahr. 

Such was the romantic ending to Thekla’s sorrows I had been plan- 
ning and brooding over for the last hour. As I narrated my tale, and 
hinted at the possible happy concluson that might be in store, my host’s 
fflee changed. The ruddy colour faded, and his look became almost 
stem — certainly very grave in expression. It was so unsympathetic, that 
I instinctively cut my words short. When I had done, he paused a little, 
and then said : You would wish me to learn all 1 can respecting this 
stranger now at the ‘ Adler,* and give you the impression I receive of the 
fellow.” 

Exactly so/’ said 1; “ 1 want to learn all 1 can about him flor Thelda’s 
sake.” 
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« For Thekla’s sake I will do it,” he gravely repeated. 

** And come to me to-night, even if 1 am gone to bed ? ” 

** Not so,” he replied. “ YoiMouat give me all the time you csm in a 
matter like this." 

“ But he will come for Thekla’s answer in the moming.” 

“ Before he comes you shall know all I can learn.” 

I was zesting during the fa^gues of dressing the neaet day, when my 
host tapped at my door. He looked graver and sterner than I had ever seen 
him do before ; he sat down almost before 1 had begged him to do bo. 

He is not worthy of her,” he said. ** He drinks brandy 
hard ; he boasts of his success at play, and hmre he ae^ his teeth hard 
— “ he boasts of the women who have loved him. In a village like 
sir, there are always those who spend their evenings in the gardens of 
the i.ins; and this man, after he had drank his fill, made no secrets; it 
needed no spying to find out what he was, else I should not have been 
the one to do it." 

“ Thekla must be told of this ” said I. “ She is not the woman to 
love any one whom she cannot respect.” 

Herr Muller laughed a low bitter laugh, quite unlike himself. Then 
he replied. 

“ As for that matter, sir, you are young ; you have had no great 
experience of women. From what my sister tells me there can be little 
doubt of Thekla’s feeling towards him. She found them standing together 
by the window ; his arm round Thekla’s waist, and whispering in her 
to do the maiden justice she is not the one to suffer such 
familiarities from every one. No ’’—continued he, still in the same con- 
temptuous tone — “ you ’ll find she will make excuses for his faults and 
vices ; or else, which is perhaps more likely, she will not believe your 
story, though I who tell it you can vouch for the truth of every word I 
say." He turned short away and left the room. Presently I saw his 
stalwart figure in the hill-side vineyard, before my windows, scaling the 
steep ascent with long regular steps, going to the forest beyond. I was 
otherwise occupied than in watching his progress during the next hour ; 
at the end of that time he re-entered my room, looking heated and 
slightly tired, as if he had been walking fast, or labouring hard ; but with 
the cloud off his brows, and the kindly light shining once again out of 
honest eyes. 

« I ask your pardon, sir,” he began, « for troubling you afresh. I 
believe I was possessed by the devil this moming. I have been 
It over. One has perhaps no right to rule for another person’s happineaSi 
To have such a "—here the honest fellow choked a little — ** such a 
Vfoman as Thekla to love him ought to raise any man. Besides, I am no 
judge for him or for her. I have fouzid out this moming that I love her 
myself, and so the end of it is, that if you, sir, who are so kind as to 
interest yourself in the matter, and if you think it is really her heaet’s 
desire to marry this man— which ought to be his salvation both for eorill 
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and heaven — I shall be veiy ghid to go halves with you in any place for 
setting them up in the inn at Altenahr ; only allow me to see that what- 
ever money we advance is w'ell and legally tied up, so that it is secured to 
her. And be so kind as to take no notice of what I have said about my 
having found out that I have loved her; I named it as a kind of apology 
for my haid words this morning, and as a reason why I was not a fit 
judge of what was best.” He had hurried on, so that I could not have 
stopped his eager speaking even had I wished to do so ; but I was too 
much interested in the revelation of what was passing in his brave tender 
heart to desire to stop him. Now, however, his rapid words tripped each 
other up, and his speech ended in an unconscious sigh. 

“ But,” I said, “ since you were here Thekla has come to me, and we 
liave had a long talk. She speaks now as openly to me as she would if I 
■were her brother ; with sensible frankness, where frankness is wise, witli 
modest reticence, where confidence would be unbecoming. She came to 
ask me if I thought it her duty to marry this fellow, whose very appear- 
ance, changed for the worse, as she says it 'is, since she last saw him four 
years ago, seemed to have repelled her.” 

“ She could let him put his arm round her waist yesterday,” said 
Herr Muller, with a return of his morning’s surliness. 

“ And she would marry him now if she could believe it to he lier 
duty. For some reason of his own, this Franz Weber has tried to work 
upon this feeling of hers. He says it would be the saving of him,” 

“ As if a man had not strength enough in him — a man who is good for 
aught — to save himself, hut needed a woman to pull him through life !” 

“ Nay,” I replied, hardly able to keep fiom smiling. “ Yijfi yourself 
said, not five minutes ago, that her marrying him might be his salva- 
tion both for earth and heaven.” 

** That was when I thought she loved the fellow,” he answeredApliiCk. 
“ Now but what did you say' to her, ^ir 7 ” 

1 told her, what 1 believe to be as true as gospel, that as she oWfisd 
slie did not love him any longer now his real self hadr oc^e to displace his 
remembrance, that she would be sinning in marrying ]l^]^oing evil 
that possible good might come. 1 was clear myself on though 

I should have been perplexed how to advise, ii her 'love had still 
continued.” 

And what answer did she make ?” 

She went over the histoiy of their lives ; she was pleading against 
her wishes to satisfy her conscience. She said that all along through 
their childhood she had been his strength ; that while under her perional 
influence he had been negatively good ; away from her, he had fallen into 
mischief — 


“ Not to say vice,” put in Herr Muller. 

“ And now he came to her pmiitent, in sorrow, desirous of amend- 
ment, asking her for the love she seems to have considered as tacitly 
plighted to him in years gone by—” 
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And which he has sli^ted and insulted. I hope you told her of 
his words and conduct last night in the * Adler ’ gardens ? ’’ 

No. 1 kept myself to the general principle, which, I am sure, is a 
time one. I repeated it in different forms ; for the idea of the duty of 
self-sacrifice had taken strong possession of her &n(^. Perhaps, if 1 had 
failed in setting her notion of her duty in the right aspect, 1 might have 
hud recourse to the statement of facts, which Would hare pained her 
severely, but would have proved to her how little hia trovde of penitence 
and promises of amendment were to be trusted to.” 

“ And it ended ? ” 

Ended by her being quite convinced that she would be doing wrong 
instead of right if she married a man whom she had entirely ceased to 
love, and that no real good could come from a course of action baaed on 
wrong-doing.” 

“ That is right and true,” lie replied, his face broadening into happiness 
again. 

“ But she says she must leave your service, and go elsewhere.” 

“ Leave my service she shall ; go elsewhere she shall not.” 

I cannot tell what you may have the power of inducing her to do ; 
but she seems to me very resolute.” 

“ Why ? ” said he, firing round at me, as if I had made her resolute. 

“ She says your sister spoke to her before the maids of the household, 
and before some of the townspeople, in a way that she could not stand ; 
and that you yourself by your manner to her last night showed how she 
had lost your respect. She added, with her face of pure maidenly truth, 
that he had come into such close contact with her only the instant before 
your sister had entered the room.” 

“ With your leave, sir,” said Herr Muller, turning towards the door, 
“ I will go and set all that right at once.” 

It was e.'Lsier said than done. When I next saw Thekla, her eyes were 
swollen up with crying, but she was silent, almost defiant towards me. A 
look of resolute determination had settled down upon her face. I learnt 
afterwards that parts of my conversation with Herr MUller had been inju* 
diciously quoted by him In the talk he had had with her. I thought I 
would leave her to herself, and wait till she unburdened herself of the 
feeling of unjust resentment towards me. But it was days before she 
spoke to me with anything like her former frankness. I had heard all 
about it from my host long before. 

He had gone to her straight on leaving me; and like a foolish, impetu* 
OU8 lover, had spoken out his mind and his wishes to her in the presence of 
his sister, who, it must be remembered, had heard no explanation of the 
conduct which had given her proprie^ so great a shock the day before. 
Herr MiiUer thought to re-instate Thekla in his sister’s good opinion by 
giving her in the Frttulein’s very presence the highest possible mark of 
his own love and esteem. And there in the kitchen, where the Friinlein 
Vas deeply engaged in the hot work of making some delicate preserve on 
vox.. V. — ^NO. 29, 28. 
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the and ordering Thekla about with ^ort, sharp displeasure in her 
tones, the master had come in, and possessing himself of the maiden's 
hand, had, to her infinite surprise — ^to his sister’s infinite indignation — 
made her the offer of his heart, his wealth, his life ; had begged of her to 
many him. I could gather from his account that she had been in a state 
of trembling discomfiture at first ; she had not spoken, but had twisted 
her hand out of his, and had covered her face with her apron. And then 
the Fraulein had burst forth — accursed words " he called her speech. 
Thekla uncovered her face to listen ; to listen to the end ; to listen to the 
passionate recrimination between the brother and the sister. And then she 
went up, close up to the angry Fraulein, and had said quite quietly, but 
with a manner of final determination which had evidently sunk deep into 
her suitor's heart, and depressed him into hopelessness, that ibe EiMiMli 
Lad no need to disturb herself; that on tins veiy day she had been think<» 
ing of marrying another man, and that her heart was not^hke* a room to> 
let, into which as one tenant went out another might enter. Nevertheless, 
ihe felt the master’s goodness. He had always treated her wrfl fcom the time 
when she had entered the house as his servant. And she should be sorry 
to leave him ; sorry to leave the children ; very soriy to leave little Max : 
yes, she should even be sorry to leave FrSulilB, who was a good 
woman, only a little too apt to be hard on otber vr^ttnon. But she had 
already been that very day and deposited luoT wambog at the police office ; 
the busy time would be soon over, and die should be glad to leave their 
service on All Saints’ Day. Then (he thought) she had felt inclined to 
cry, for she suddenly braced: ^herself up, and said, Yes, she should be 
very glad ; for somehow, though they had been kind to her, she had been 
very unhappy at Heppenheim ; and she would go back to her home for 
time, and see her old father, and kind step-mother, and her nursling half- 
sister Ida, and be among her own people again. 

1 could see it was this last part that most of all rankled in Herr Muller’s 
mind. In all probability Franz Weber was making his way back to Hep- 
penbeim too ; and the bad suspicion would keep welling up that some 
lingering feeling for her old lover and disgraced playmate was making her 
so iiesolute to leave and return to Altenahr. 

For some days after this I was the confidant of the whole household, 
excepting Thekla. She, poor creature, looked miserable, enough ; but the 
hard, defiant expression was always on her &ce. Lottchen spoke out 
freely enough ; the place would not be worth having if Thekla left it; it 
was she who had the head for everything, the patience for everything ; 
who stood between all the uader-servonts and the Frttulein’s tempers. As 
for the children, poor motherless children ! Lottchen was sure that the 
master did not know what he was doing when he allowed his sister to turn 
Thekla away — and all forwhat ? for having a lover, as every girl had who 
could get one. Why, the little boy Max slept in the room which Lottchen 
shared with Th^la ; and eihe heard him in the night as quickly as if she 
was his mother f when idie had been sitting up with me, when I waa ^ 
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ill, Lottchen had had to attend to him ; and it wna weaiT’ work after a hard 
day to have to get np and soothe a teething child ; she knew she had been 
cross enough sometimes ; but Thekla was always good and gentle with 
him, however tired he was. And as Lottchen kift the room I conld hear 
her repeating that she thought she should leave tthen Thekla went, for 
that her place would not be worth having* 

Even the Fruulein had her word of regrat^regrat tEkUngled with Seli^ 
justification. Rho thought she had been quite fight in speaking to 
Thekla for allowing such familiarities^ ; how was riie to know that the man 
was an old friend and playmate ? Il(‘ looked like a rij^t profligate good- 
for-nothing. And to have a servant take up her scolding as an uiqiifdon- 
ablc olTence, and pcisisl in (]uitting her placu , just wlieri she had Ifamt all 
her ■« ork, and was so useful in the household ; so useftil tliat the Frdalem 
could never put up with any fresh -stupid house-maiden, but sooner than 
take the trouble ol teaching the new sen'ant v,here everything was, and 
how to give out the stores if she was busy, she would go back to Worms. 
For, after all, liousekreping for a brother was thankless work ; there was 
no satisfying men ; and IleppeiHieim was but a poor ignorant village com- 
pared to Worms. 

She miiht have spoken to her brother about her intention of leaving 
him, and returning to her former home ; indeed, a feeling of coolness had 
evidently gro^n up between the brother and sister during these latter 
days. When one evening Herr Muller brought in his pipe, and as his 
custom had sometimes been, sat down by my stove to smoke, he looked 
gloomy and annoyed. I let him puff away, and take his own time. At 
length he began, — 

“ I have rid the village of him at last. I could not bear to have him 
liere disgracing Thekla with speaking to her whenever she -went to the 
vineyard or the fountain. I don’t believe she likes him a bit.” 

“ No more do 1,” I said. He turned on me. 

“ Then why did she speak to him at all 7 Why cannot sho like an 
honest man who likes her ? Why is she so bent upon going home to 
Altenahr.” 

“ She speaks to him because she has known him from a child, and has 
a faithful pity for one whom she has known so innocent, and Avho is iioav 
so lost in all good men’s regard. As for not liking an honest man — 
(though I may have my own opinion about that) — liking goes by fancy, 
as wc say in English ; and Altenahr is her home ; her fatlior's house is at 
Altenahr, as you know." 

“ I wonder if he will go there,’* quo^ Herr Mdller, after two or three 
more puffs. “ He was fast at the ‘ Adler; ’ he could not pay his score, 00 
he kept on stnying here, saying that he should receive a lettm* from a 
friend with money in a day or two ; lying in wait, too, for Thekla, who is 
well-known and respected all through IleppenKeipi : so his being an olid 
ftiend of bets made him have a kind of standing. 1 went in this morning 
and paid his score, on condition that he left the place tliis day ; and he 

28—2 
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left the village as merrily as a cricket, caring no more for Thekla than for 
the Kaiser who built our church: for he never looked back at the 
* Halbmond,’ but went whistling down the road.” 

That IS a good riddance,” said I. 

Yes. But my sister says she must return to Worms. And 
Lottchcn has given notice ; she says the place will not be worth having 
when Thekla leaves. 1 wish I could give notice too.” 

“ Try Thekla again.” 

“ Not I,” said he, reddening. “ It would seem now as if I only wanted 
her for a housekeeper. Besides, she avoids me at every turn, and will 
not even look at me. I am suie she bears me some ill-will about that 
ne’cr-do-well.” 

There was silence between ua for some time, wliich he at length broke. 

“ The pastor has a good and comely daughter. Her mother is a 
famous housewife. They often have asked me to come to the parsonage 
and smoke a pipe. When the vintage is over, and I am less busy, I think 
I will go theie, and look about me.” 

When is the vintage ? ” asked I. “ 1 hope it will take plaea aoon, 
for 1 am growing so well and stiong I fear I must lesfe ymi ahorlly ; but 
I should like to see the vintage first.” » 

Oh, never fear ! you must not travel yet aivhile; and government 
has fixed the grape-gathering to begin on' the foorleenth.’* 

What a paternal government ! How does it know when the grapes 
will be ripe ? Why cannot every man*fix his own time for gathering his 
own grapes ? ” 

“ That has never been our way in Germany. There are people 
employed by the government to examine the vines, and report when the 
grapes are ripe. It is necessary to make laws about it ; for, as you must 
have seen, there is nothing but the fear of the law to protect our vine- 
yards and fruit-trees; there are no* enclosures along the Berg-Sttasse, as 
you tell me you have in England; but, as people are only allowed to go 
into the vineyards on atateil days, no one under pretence of gathering his 
own produce can stray into his neighbour’s grounds and help himself 
without some of the Duke’s foresters seeing him.” 

“ Wdi,’* said I, “ to each country its own laws.” 

1 think it was on that very evening that Thekla came in for some- 
thing. She stopped arranging tlie table-cloth and the flowers, as if she 
had something to say, yet did not know how to begin. At length 1 found 
^t her sore, hot heart wanted some sympathy ; her hand was against 
Wvery one’s, and she fancied every one hod turned against her. She looked 
up at me, and said a little abruptly, 

Does the gentleman know that I go on the df^nth 7 ” 

So soon 7 ” said I, with surpriie. “ I thought you were to remain 
here till All Saints’ Day.” 

** So I should have done— so I must have done— if the Frnulein had 
not kindly given me leave to accept of a place,— a very good place to 0 |— 
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of hoiisekeeper to a widow lady at Frankfort. It is just the sort of 
situation 1 have always wished for. I expect 1 shall be so happy and 
comfortable there.” 

“Methinks the lady doth profess too much,” came into my mind. 
I saw she expected me to doubt the probability of her happiness, and was 
in a defiant mood. 

“ Of course,” said I, you would hardly have wished to leave 
Ileppenheim if you had been happy here ; and every new place always 
j)romi8es fair, whatever its performance may l>e. But Wherever you go, 
remember you have always a friend in me.” 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ I think you are to be trusted. Thon^ firom 
iny experience, I should Lay that of vety few men.” 

“ You have been unfortunate,” I answered; “ many men would say tlie 
same of women.” 

She thought a moment, and then said, in a changed tone of voice, 
“ The Fraulcm here has been much more friendly and helpful of these 
kite days than her brother; yet I have served him faithfully, and have 
cared for his little Alax as though he were my own brother. But this 
morning he spoke to me for the first time for many days, — he mot me in 
the passage, and suddenly stopping, he said he was glad I had met with so 
comfortable a place, and that I was at full liberty to go whenever I 
liked ; and then he went quickly on, never waiting for my answer.” 

“ And what was wrong in that ? It seems to me he was trying to 
make you feel entirely at your ease, to do as you thought best without 
regard to his own interests.” 

“ Perhaps so. It is silly, I know,” she continued, tiirning ftdl on me 
her grave, innocent eyes ; “ but one’s vanity suffers a little when every 
one is so willing to part with one.” 

“ Thekla 1 I owe you a great debt — let me speak to you openly. 
I know that your master wanted to marry you, and that you refused him. 
Do not deceive yourself. You are sorry for that refusal now ? ” 

She kept her serious look fixed upon me ; but her face and throat 
reddened all over. 

“ No,” said she at length; “I am not sorry. What can you think I 
am made of; having loved one man ever since I was a little child until a 
fortnight ago, and now just as ready to love another ? I know you do 
not rightly consider what you say, or I should take it as an insult.” 

You loved an ideal man; he disappointed you, and youcluug to your 
remembrance of him. He came, and the reality dispelled all illusions.” 

“ I do not understand philosophy,” said she. “ I only know that I 
think that Herr Muller had lost all respect for me from what his sister 
had told him; and I know that I am going away; and I trust I shall be 
happier in Frankfort than I have been here of late days.” So saying, she 
left the room. 

I was wakened up on the morning of the fourteenth by the merry 
ringing of church bells, and the perpetual firing and popping off of guns 
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and pistols, liut all tliis was over by the time 1 was up and dt^ssed, 
atid seated at breakfast in my partitioned room. It was a perfect October 
day ; the dew not yet off the blades of ^rass, glistening on the delicate 
gossamcjr ebs, whicli stretched from flower to flower in the garden, lying 
in the morning shadow of the house. But beyond the garden, on the 
sunny hill-side, men, women, and children were clambering up the vine^ 
yards like ants,*— busy, irregular in movement, clustering together, 
spreading wide apart,— I could bear the shrill merry voices as I sat,— 
and all along the valley, as far as I could see, it was much the same ; lor 
every one filled his house for the day of the vintage, that great annual 
festival. Lottchen, who had brought in my breakfast, was all in her 
Sunday best, having risen early to get her work done and go abroad to 
gather grapes. Bright coloui s seemed to abound ; I could see dots of 
scarlet, and crimson, and orange through the fading leaves ; it was not a day 
t# languish in the house ; and I was on the point of going out by myself when 
HtRT Muller came in to offer me his sturdy arm, and help me in walking 
to the vineyard. We crept through the garden scented with late flowers 
and sunny fiuit, — we passed through the gate I had so often gared at from 
the casy-chair, and were in the bu^ vineyard; great baskets lay on the 
grass already piled nearly full of purple and yellow grapes. The wine 
made from these was far from pleasant to my taste ; for the best Rhine 
wine is made fix)m a smaller grape, growing in closer, harder clusters; 
but the larger aud less profitable grape is by far the most picturesque in 
its mode of growth, and far the best to eat into the haigain. Wherever 
we trod it was on fragrant crushed vine-leaves ; every one we saw had 
his hands and fhee stained with the purple juice. Presently 1 sat down 
on a sunny bit of grass, and my host left me to go farther afield, to look 
after the more distant vineyards. I watched his progress. After he left 
me he took off coat and waistcoat, displaying his snowy shirt and gaily- 
worked braces j and presently he was as busy as any one. I looked down 
on the village ; the gray and orange and crimson roofs lay glowing in the 
noonday sun. I could see down into the streets; but they were all empty 
— even the old people came toiling up the hill-side to share in the general 
festivity. Lottohen had brought up cold dinners for a regiment of men ; 
every one came and helped himself. Thekla was tliere leading the little 
Xaroline, and helping the toddling steps of Max ; but she kept aloof from 
me; for 1 knew, or suspected, or had probed too much. She alone 
looked sad and grave, and spoke so little, even to her friends, that it 
was evident to see that she was trying to wean herself finally from the 
place. But 1 could see that she had lost her short, defiant manner. What 
slie did say was kindly and gently spoken. The Frktdein came out late in 
the morning, dressed, I suppose, in the latest Worms fashion — quite 
different to anything I had ever seen before. She came up to me, and 
talked very graciously to jne for some time. 

“ Here comes the proprietor (squire) and his lady, and their dear 
cHldren. See, the vintagers have tied bunches of the finest grapes on to 
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a stick) lieavier tkan the chiXirei) or even the lady can carry. Look 1 
look I how he bows oan tell he hae been an attache at Vienna. 

That is the court way of bowing Uiere-^holdisg the hat right down before 
thm, and bending the back at right angles. How gracehil ! And hero 
is the doctor ! 1 thought he would spare time to coma here. Well, 

doctor, you will go all the moie rliecrfully to your^egt patiekit fi)r having 
been up into the rineyards. Nonsense, about grM|iaa W>aki ai g other patients 
for you ! Ah, here is the pastor and his wife, and flm Fidialein Anna. 
Now, where is my brother, 1 wonder ? Up m the fet wineyaxd, X mahe 
no doubt. Mr, Pastor, the view up above is fer finer than what it is 
here, and the best grapes grow there; shall T accompany you andmadamo, 
and the dear Fruulein ? The genllom m w’ili excuse me.” 

I was left aloni‘. Pi-e^ently 1 thought I would walk a little farther, or 
at any late change my position. I rounded a corner in the pathway, and 
there I found Thekla, watching by little sleeping Max. He lay on her 
shawl; and over his head she liad made an iirching canopy of broken 
vinc'branchea, so that the great leaves threw their cool ilickeiing ahadons 
on his face. He was smeared all over with grape-juicc, his sturdy fingers 
grasped a half-eaten bunch even in his sleep. Thekla was keeping Lina 
quiet by teaching her how to weave a garland for her head out of field- 
flowers and autumn-tinted leaves. The maiden sat on the ground, with 
her back to the valley beyond, the child kneeling by her, watching the 
busy fingers with eager intentness. Both looked up as I drew near, and 
we exchanged a few words. 

“ Wlioi c is the master ? ’’ I asked, “ I promised to await his return ; 
be wished to give me his arm down the wooden steps; but 1 do not 
see him.” 

“ He is in the higher vineyard,” said Thekla, quietly, but not looking 
round in that directioiL He will be some time there, 1 should think. He went 
with the pastor and his wife ; he will have to speak to his labourers and 
his fiiends. My arm is strong, and 1 can leave Max in Lina’s core for 
five minutes. If >ou are tired, and want to go back, let me help you down 
the steps ; they ai-e steep and slippery.” 

I had turned to look up the valley. Three or four hundred yards off, 
in the higher vineyard, walked the dignified pastor, and his homely, 
decorous wife. Behind came the Fraulein Anna, in her short-sleeved 
Sunday gown, daintily holding a parasol over her luxuriant brown hair. 
Close behind her came llerr Muller, stopping now to speak to his men, — 
again, to cull out a bunch of grapes to tie on to tlie Fraulein’s stick j 
and by my feet sate the proud serving-maid in her country dress, waiting 
for my answer, with serious up-tumed eyes, ^d sad, composed face. 

“ No, 1 am much obliged to you, Thekla ; and h' I did not feel so 
strong I would have thankfully taken your arm. But I only wanted to 
leave a message for the master, just to say tliat I have gone home.” 

“ Lina will give it to the father when he comes down,” said Thekla. 

I went slowly down into the garden. The great labour of the day was 
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overi and the younger part of the population had returned to the village, 
and were preparing the fireworks and pistol-shootings for the evening. 
Akeady one or two of those well-known German carts (in the shape of 
a V) were standing near the vineyard ^ates, the patient oxen meekly 
waiting while basketful after basketful of grapes were being emptied into 
the leaf-lined receptacle. 

As 1 sat down in my easy-chair close to the open window through 
which I had entered, I could see the men and women on the hill-side 
drawing to a centre, and all stand round the pastor, bareheaded, for a 
minute or so. I guessed that some words of holy thanksgiving were being 
said, and 1 wished that I had stayed to hear them, and mark my especial 
gratitude for having been spared to see that day. Then I heard the 
distant voices, the deep tones of the men, the shriller pipes of women and 
children, join in the German harvest-hymn, which is generally sung on 
such occasions ; * then silence, while 1 concluded that a blessing was 
spoken by the pastor, with outstretched arms ; and then they once more 
djispersed, some to the village, some to finish their labours for the day 
among the vines. I saw Thekla coming through the garden with Max in 
her arms, and Lina clinging to her woollen skirts. Thekla made for my 
window ; it was rather a shorter passage into the house 4han round 
the door. I may come through, may 1 not? ” e|iiUM)iUidy|idJ^. X 
fear Max is not well ; I cannot understand his Ipuhk wakened^ up 

so strange I She paused to let me see the ckM.% itM; it wauE u iil fd 
almost to a crimson look of heat, and his was laboured ffKkd 

uneasy, his eyes half-open and filmy. 

Something is wrong, 1 am sure,*' said don't know anything 

about children, but he is not in the leaef^&ke 

She bent down and kissed the uheek 9Q lendegdy that die would uot 
have bruised the petal of a rose. daring," she munuured* He 

quivered all over at her touch, vurfcuig Wu pagers in an unnatural kind 
of way, and ending with AwMung all over his body. Lina 

began to cry at the grave, mupous kiplc our faces. 

** You had better coll the Frltdein to look at him," said I. “ I feel 
sure he ought to have & docj^t ; I sheuld say he was going to have a fit." 

The Fr^uleiu and the tnaater are gone to the pastor’s for coffee, and 
Lottchen is in the h%her vineyard, takmg the men their bread and beer. 

■ ■ ■ ■ T 

• ** Wir pflUgen and wir streuen. 

Den Soamen auf das Land; 

‘ Das Wachsen und Gcdcihen stclit, 

In des hochsten Hand. 

Ik sen^iBt Thau nnd Begen, 

Und Bonn und Mondeschein; 

Von Ihm kommt aller Sogen, 

Von Unsenn Oott allcin: 

ASk lllila Gabo komtnt her 
, You Gott dem Herm, 

Dqpn dankt und hofit atif Ibm." 
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Could you find the kitchen girl, or dd Karl ? he will be in the stables, I 
think. I must lose no time.” Almost without waiting for my reply, i^e 
had passed through the room, and in the empty house I could hear her 
firm, careful footsteps going up the stair ; Lina's pattering beside her ; and 
the one voice wailing, the other speaking low eomfort* 

1 was tired enough, but this good family had treated me too much 
like one of their own for me not to do what I could ill suoh a cose as this. 
I made my way out into the street, for the first time iiiiee I had come to 
the house on that memorable evening six weeks ago. 1 bribed the first 
person I met to guide me to the doctor's, and sent him strai^t down to 
tlie " Halbmond,” not staying to listen to the thorough scolding he fell to 
giving me; then on to the parsonage, to tell the master and Uie FriUilein 
of the state of things at home. 

I was Sony to be the bearer of bad news into such a festive chamber 
ns the pastor’s. There they sat, resting after heat and fatigue, each in 
their be&t gala dress, the table spread with “ Dicker-milch,” potato-salad, 
cakes of various shapes and kinds — all the dainty cates dear to the German 
palate. The pastor was talking to Herr Muller, who stood near the pretty 
young Fraulein Anna, in her fresh white chemisette, with her round white 
arms, and her youthful coquettidi airs, ns she prepared to pour out the 
coffee ; our Fraulein was tiUking busily to the Frau Mama ; the younger 
boys and girls of the family filling up the room. A ghost would have 
startled the assembled party leas than I did, and would probably have 
been more welcome, considering the news 1 brought. As he listened, the 
master caught up his hat and went ferth, without apology or farewell. 
Our Fraulein made up for both, and questioned me fully ; but now she, 
I could see, was in haste to go, although restrained by her manners, and 
the kind-hearted Frau Pastorin soon set her at liberty to follow her iucU- 
nation. As for me 1 was dead-beat, and only too glad to avail myself of 
the hospitable couple’s pressing request that I would stop and share their 
meal. Other magnates of the village came in presently, and relieved me 
of the strain of keeping up a German conversation about nothing at all 
with entire strangers. The pretty Frliulein’s face had clouded over a 
little at Herr Muller's sudden departure ; but she was soon as bright as 
could be, giving private chase and sudden little scoldings to her brothers, 
as they made raids upon the dainties under her charge. After I was duly 
rested and refreshed, I took my leave ; for I, too, had my quieter anxieties 
about the sorrow in the Muller family. 

The only person I could see at the “Halbmond'* was Lottchen; 
every one else was busy about the poor little Max, who was passing from, 
one fit into another. 1 told Lottchen to ask the doctor to come in and see 
me before he rook his leave for the night, and tired as I was, 1 kept up tiU 
after his visit, though it was very late before he came ; I could see from his 
face how anxious he was. He would give me no opinion as to the child's 
chances of recovery, from which 1 guessed that he had not much hope. 
But when I expressed my fear he out me very short. 
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“ The truth iS) you know nothing about it ; no more do I, for tliat 
matter. It is enough to try any man, much less a father, to hear his per> 
petual moans^not that he is conscious of pain, poor little worm ; but if 
she stops for a moment in her perpetual carrying him backwards and for- 
wards, he plains so piteously it is enough to— enough to make a man bless 
tl)« Lord who never led him into the pit of matrimony. To see the father 
up there, following her as slie walks np and derwn the room, the child’s 
head over her shoulder, and Miiller faying to make the heavy eyes recog- 
nize the old familiar ways of play, and the chirruping sounds which he can 

scarce make for crying 1 shall be here to-morrow early, though 

before that either life or death will have come without the old doctor’s help.” 

All night long I dreamt my feverish dream — of the vineyard — the 
carts, which held little coffins instead of baskets of grapess — of the pastor’s 
daughter, who would pull tlie dying child out of Thokla’s arms ; it was a 
Mi^Weary night 1 1 slept long into the morning ; the broad daylight filled 
Ijl^l^om, and yet no one had been near to waken me 1 Did that mean 
Hfe or death ? 1 got up and dressed as &st as 1 could ; for I was aching 
all over with the fatigue of tlie day before. Out into the sitting-room ; 
the table was laid for breakfast, but no one was there. 1 passed into the 
house beyond, up the stairs, blindly seeking for the room wboia I might 
Jltoow whether it was life or death. At the door of a 1 feund 
Lottchen crying ; at the sight of me in that unwonted plaea ^e^ilarted, 
and began some kind of apology, brdten both by tear8<|i^ inliitoBr as i^e 
'^^Id me that the doctor said die danger was over— past, <i(%s 

sleeping a gentle peaceful skimber iu Tliekla’s arms — arms llwt bad beld 
him all ihrsdgh the liveleng wight. 

« Lo<dc at him, air enlj go in eoftly ; it is a pleasure to sec the child 
to-day ; tread softly, ^ ’ * 

opened the .1 could see Thekla dtting, propped 

up by cushions Indding her^heavy burden, and bending oi^er him 

with a look of tnudmiit Not far off stood the Frttxdeia, all disordered 
and tearfulU sdrring^ifvwariMmmg some hot, soup, while the master stood 
by her impttients ‘ lAn noon as it was cooled or seasoned enough he took 
the basin and nWftt to Thekla, and said something vwry lew ; she lifted 
up her hen^and 1 could see her face ; pale, weary with watching, but 
a soft 'peaceful look upon it, which it had not worn for weeks. Fritz 
Muller ‘h'egan to feed her, fbr her hands were occupied in holding his 
child; 1 could not help remembering Mrs. Inchbald’s pretty description 
pf Domforth’s anxiety in feedix^ Miss Milner ; she compares it, if 1 
remember rightly, to that of a tender-hearted boy, caring for his darling 
Ibird, the loss of which ivould embitter all the joys of bis holidays. Wc 
idosoii tbe door without noise, so as not to w^en the sleeping child. 
fatWibwhem bironght me my coffee and bread ; she was ready either to laugh 
iCr t# on the slightest oocasioix. 1 could not tell if it wai in innu* 
ceiait cr ttdsohief. jShe asked me the feUowing question, 

** Do you think Thekla will leave to-day, air ? ” 
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lu the afternuon I heard Thekla*e step behind my extemporary 
bcieen I knew it quite well. She stopped for a moment before emerging 
into njy view. 

She was trying to look as composed as usuftly but> perhaps because her 
steady nerves had be^n shaken by n^tlir watching} she could not 
help faint touches of dimples at the comers tif hei^ noduth} and juar eyes 
were veiled from any inquisitive look by their d£0<%l^| 

^ I thought you would like to know that the dictftr saya Max is quite 
out of danger now. He will only if quire care,*” t 

Thank you, Theklft ; Doctor has in nIrOttd/' afrer- 

noon to tell me so, and I am truly glad.** * .«i* 

She went to the window, and looked out fi>r a naftHygik MiHeiy people 
were in the yineyaids again to-day, although we, in our houeeiioild 
anxiety, had paid them but little heed. Suddenly she tUtlSHpd routttf into 
the room, and T saw that enmseu wHil Jb another 

instant Herr Mtillcr entered by the window. 

Has she told you, dr?” said he, possessiaghlmisif of her hand, and 
looking all a-glow with happiaess. ** Hast thou told our good friend ? ** 
addressing her. 

“ Na I was going to tell him, but I did not know how to begin.** 

“ Then I will prompt thee. Say ttfter me — ‘ I have been a wilfii], 
foolish woman-—— ’ ” 

She wrenched her hand out of his, halfdaughing*--^* 1 am a fooliah 
woman, for 1 have promised to marry him. But he is a still more foolish 
man, for he wishes to marry me. That is what 1 say.** 

And I have sent Babette to Frankfort with the pastor. He is going 
there, and will explain all to Frau v« Scbjnidt ; and Babette will serve 
her for a time. When Max is well enough to have the change of air the 
doctor presoriboB for him, thou sholt take him to Altenahr, and thither 
will 1 also go ; and become known to thy people and thy ^her. And 
before Christmas the gentleman here shall danoe at our wedding.** 

” 1 must go home to England, dear friendfi^ before many days are ovei’. 
Perhaps we may travel together as as Eemagea. 4Jiother year I wiU 
come back to H^penheim and see you.** 

As 1 planned it, so it was. We left Heppenheim all together on n 
lovely All-Saints* Day. The day before — the day of All-Souls— { had 
watched Fritz and Thekla lead Uttle Inna up to the Acre of God, the 
Field of Rest, to hang the wreath of immortelles on her mother*s grave* 
Peace be with the dead and the living. 
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TRANSLATED IN THE H EX AMETER METRE. 


PRELIMINAEZ REMARKS. 

The question whether the Latin and Greek metres, and particularly the 
hexameter and pentameter, will ever be so fully naturalized among ua as 
to take their places beside our only other received form of unrhymed 
metre — the blank verse — has been a good deal debated of late. If it were 
one to bo decided by ailment, we think that while, on the one hand, the 
objections urged against their acceptance admit of an easy and complete 
reply; on the other, the reasons adducible in their favour are capable oi 
being stated with more force and fulness than has yet been done. A few 
words prefetoiy to one more attempt to show that readable English hexa- 
meters can be written will tlierefore, perhaps, not be ill bestowed on an 
endeavour to place this controversy on its right grounds. 

It is contended, in the first place, by the opponents of this addition to 
the rhythmical reeources of our language^ that verses of this kind have been 
written in abundance; that they are, for the most part, utterly uncouth 
and barbarous ; that when read as ordinary Engli^ verse would be read, 
they convey hardly any impression of being intended for verse; and that 
to give them the cadence and rhythm of the classical metres they profess 
to represent, it is necessary, in reading them, to violate every usage of 
English pronuneiation and accent. That verses open to such objections 
hare been written in sufficient abundance is a melancholy truth, and one 
which has gone far to prejudice the public ear against them. But it is 
not in favour of bad verse of this or any otlier kind that we contend. 
"Wliile such, no doubt, exists, it is equally true that many and signal 
examples also exist capable of satisfying the most fastidious classical 
reader; apart from that one great, and, as aome consider it, insuperable 
stumbling-block, quantitative prosody. 

The prosodiacal objection to these metres rests on the alleged absurdity 
of composing verses in a language regulated by accent, in a metre 
invented by those who regulated it by prosody.” Now, if it were true 
that our reading of the classic metres in their owi^ languages were really 
guided by prosody in that sense which this dictum would intimate, there 
would he force in this argument. If, for instance, the accent with which 
the verses of Virgil and Horace are read by an educated Englishman 
uniformly, or in a great majority of cases, fell on syllables long by prosody, 
and avoided short ones; we could then understand that, English metre 
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having little or no prosody, and being gniM entirely by aocsent, yre 
should be driven to create a prosody, if we would naturalise such metres, 
and idiould thus lapse into the deplorable blmider of the Elizabethan 
attempts^ whi^ cannot be read as v«rse without exciting shouts of lauj^iter. 
But, in iact, this is the very reverse of the tmth. E# any one open his Titjgd!, 
and in tho first Eclogue he will find the quantity ecutradieted by the aeoent 
four times in the first three linc8:-^in the first iw the 

and so on perpetually : while) if he wilfhlly aoetqltiiiln Ung eyBablea^ 
and glide over short ones, he will soarorfy be il>le tOHNIlady J!W verse at 
all. There cannot be a better of thialihas in whiidi 

we all learn at school to re^ saj^dncs. Ottr syateig iMeswIWiAtQU in 
quite contradictory to the prosodj^l quanliity ; and «» pBHi thatwplh it 
our system, we need only appeal to Canning’s eacioaUiua of IhAl the 
Kmfe-grinder. ^ * 

Again, the English scholar who visits Greece, and heart the liM 
by educated and accomplished modefm Greeks, is, we are told, quite at a 
loss to recognize either the quantity of the syllables, or the acoentuation, 
which, to our associations, makes it verso rather than prose nm mad. Are 
we, then, to say that, to the modem Greek, the Iliad is not metre ? Or 
shall we believe that the rebellious choruses of .^Isehylus, which diefy all 
scholarship to make U8 accept them as anything but just such prose, con- 
veyed no sense of rhythm to that poet’s contemporaries ? 

Wo are far from contending that quantitative prpsody adds no richness 
or beauty to verse. The perception of quantity, where it exists^ does 
assuredly underlie and mingle with that of accent and cadence ; much as 
in music the harmony underlies and adds to the enjoyment of the melody, 
even to those ears which cannot clearly distinguish and follow the lower 
notes in presence of the higher. And if this be (as we believe it to 
be) something more than a mere fanciful analogy, those cases in which 
the accent occasionally contradicts the prosody would come to be 
assimilated to passages in music in which discords are followed by their 
resolutions, or in which tho melody and its accompaniment proceed 
by “ contrary motion ” to the great enhancement, if well managed, of the 
joint effect. 

To reject, then, a metre which we acknowledge to ba in itself pleas- 
ing and harmonious in its cadence, and which has many other excellent 
qualities, merely because we cannot subject it, in its construction, to 
a sot of rules which our language does not acknowledge, and by which 
“•lo other of our metres is bound, is wilfully to deprive ourselves of 
a source of pleasure, power and variety: and is much as if a flute-player 
were to abstain from playing the best airs of Haydn or Mozart, because 

• With the Greek, and especially that of Homer, the case is different. There is no 
snch marked and general discordance between accent and quantity ab in Latin, thongb 
instances enough oi it occur to bear out our proposition as to accent and not quantity 
being our guide in loading the classic metres. How many schoolboys know the rulee 
of Greek prosody 9 


m BO^ I. 

ihej were origix^llly written for the pianoiortei or for a fall orobeetrel 
aeeompBiiimeftit. 

If we deny onreelves tlie;cufe of the hexameter for the trmlation of 
Homer, we hare nothing to &U back upon but the dedtu^Uable iambic of 
ICUtOn and Pope, or tbe same metre augmented by a sapemumeraiy syllable, 
constituting the hendecaayllabic measure of Dr. Alford, a great objection 
to which is its extreme tendency to fail into the sapphic cadence.* Against 
both these metres (in their purity) the true objection, however, is, that 
they are iambic, i. e. epigrammatic, in iheir sharp, accentuated close, 
and as such better fitted for the teraO, thoughtful, and pointed utterances 
of a matured literature ; while the hexamel^, whose essential character 
is impulsive, starting with a strong em^diasis rising,** as Cloleridge has 
beautifully expressed it, like the ibuutain’s silvery col uiyn *), exhibits 
the full impress and youthful vigour of a nascent one.*!* 

Another eminently advantageous feature of the hexameter verse is the 
variety it admits in its structure, rendering it, of all the motrcs in which a 
long poem can be written or translated, the least mopcdonor^. By thO|^ 
indeed who lay it down as a first principle that the En^l ah hexameter 
must gallop (*. e. must be entirely dactylic with exception of the terminal 
spondee) this advantage is deliberately sacrificed, and exchanged for a 
monotony the heaviest and most wearisome of which human composition 
is capable — the monotony of forced, mpceasing, laborious activity. In this 
respect a translator of Homer cannot ^ better than follow the example of 


• Take, for instance, ihc following, which every reader will at once admit to be very 
excellent specimens of the Kiiglish accentuated sapphic ; — 

Next a huge stone he placed agoinst the doorway. 

Fearful in size. Not two-aud-twenty waggons, 

Four-wheeled and staunch, could stir it from the ground-sill.*' 

f On the ground that the Homeric Poems are in reality gigantic ballads, the metro 
o^Marmim and The Lady ^if the Lake has recently been recommended for their trans- 
lation. Let UB tiy a tow lines:^ 

ILIAD. CANTO 1. 

of t|e King!. 

L 

Achilles’ wrath, to Oreece the spring 
Of myriad woes, O goddessl sing : 

Which hurled to HadOU’ gloomy reign 
The souls of valiant chieftains slain, 

And gave their bodiM on the shore 
Fcnr dogs aOd voltwas to demur, 

FnlfilUiig koto’s hebeet : 

Since then, when in contention mdo 
Oreut Ati^ns* son, in angiy mood, 

Opposed to fierce AdiiSes stood. 

The noblest Greek, and best, 

Ae. dse. Ac. 


No! Not This will never da 
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Ills great Original, Avhoae lines oxliibit the utmost variety of structure.* 
Thus, and with the occasional introduction of lines in which the casura 
is deferred, or aUogcther dispensed with, the hexameter will be found to 
afford an amount of variety such as none of the English metres in use 
possesses. 

As regards the other conditions, apart from the choice of a metre, to 
be observed in translating the/ZmeZ, I cannot help thinhing that the present 
tendency of opinion is to lay upon tlic shoulders of the translator a burden 
too heavy to be home. It may indeed be possibK* r mder, in something 
like verse, line for line, word for word, construction ibr construction, 
to giv'e all the gods and heroes their Greek names, and to affix, in 
every instance where it occurs, the < \act Homeric conventional epithet, 
duly rendered according to the literal meaning. This, it is conceivable, 
might be accomplished ; and when d<mf‘ would probably rc'ad almost as 
much like a metrical jnodaction as the juipria qua> imribusy or as in pm- 
seiitiy and would have about the same chance of finding a single reader out 
of school, where, no doubt, it would be exceedingly popular. Between 
such a rendering aiul the magnificent adumbration of Pope (fur whatever 
may be said against it, 1 for one regard Pope’s Jliady taken per sCy as one 
of the most magnificent poems, if not the most magnificent extant) a line 
must, somc^^bclC or other, be drawn* and, it is readily admitted, must lie 
luucli nearer the former than the latter of the two extremes. A translation, 
line for line (with some small reasonable margin for mutual oncroacbmont 
and recess), which shall render the full sense of the original in every 
material ])articular, and introduce as little in the nature of amplification 
as the difference between our monosyllabic English and Homer’s 
phloishoian Greek occasionally necessitates, under the paramount obligation 
of producing unforced, fluent, and readable verses — this does not 
appear a task too bard for mortal man. If, however, to these con- 
ditions be puperadded that of retaining throughout the conventional 
Homeric epithets rcndcied by complete English equivalents, I believe 
it to be impracticable without a grievous sacrifice of those essential 
qualities which render the perusal of a poem a pleasure, not a task ; ami 
its production something more inviting than a perpetual tour dcforcejOv a 
school exercise. 

In the following version of Book I. (which was rommcncod in October 
last on the occasion of reading an article in the I'inies of October 28th, 
in ignorance that any entiic book of Homer had ever been placed 
before the English reader in its original metre), the ci)ithets are retained 

sucliy only when really expressive of some fitting accessory to the 
Bubject-matter, or when their introduction could be eflfected flowingly, 
without constraint or awkwardness. In many cases, without direct 
verbal translation, their sense may be naturally interwoven among the 

* In the first clorcn lines of the Uiiul occur no loss than nine out of the sixteen 
different niTangemcuts which the first four feet admit. 
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context. There is no denying that the continual recurrence of these 
epithets in season and out of season in Homer has a very oppressive effect 
on the modern ear. To be told occasionally, or incidentally, that Achilles 
was swift of foot, that the Greeks wore brazen armour and good boots, 
that their ships were black, and their swords long-shadowed, that they 
had rolling eyes, and Juno large ones and white arms, may not be amiss 
as cliaractcristic touches thrown in to individualize our conceptions of 
these personages. But to be reminded of these particulars systematically 
whenever the persons or things so characterized are mentioned, that 
is to say, at about evefy tcntli line throughout a long poem, is assuredly 
more in the nature of a blemish than a beauty, and one which no trans- 
lator desirous of doing justice to his original ought, in the present state of 
literature, to aim at reproducing. 

The monosyllabic character of our language (as already observed) 
affords in most cases abundant elbow-room, in so ample a metre as the 
hexameter, for the full expression in each line of the sense of its Greek 
original. Occasionally, indeed, the hexametric mantle will be found to 
sit too loosely, and to require a little expansion on the part of the wearer 
to fill it out properly. To do this gracefully is the most delicate and 
difficult part of a translator’s task. But whether gracefully or not, good 
faith both to the original and to the reader requires that expletory words 
or phrases should be distinguished by some typographical difference. 
This is accordingly done by the use of italics in Uie translation here 
attempted. 


Jliail.— BOOK I. 

Sing, O celestial Muse I the destroying wrath of Achilles, 

Peleus’ son ; which myriad mischiefs heaped on the Grecians, 

Valiant spirits of heroes how many dismissing to Hades I 
Flinging their corpses abroad for a prey to the dogs and the vultures^ 
And to each bird of the air. Thus Jove’s high will was accomplished, 
Even from that fateful hour when, opposed in angry contention, 

Stood forth Atreides, king of men, and the godlike Achilles. 

Say, then, which of the gods involved these two in their conflict— 
Jove’s and Latona’s son ! For he, with tho leader offended. 

Sent on his army a plague, and his people were perishing round him: 
For that Atreides his sacred priest had rudely dishonoured, 

Chryses, who suppliant came to the swift-sailing ships of the Grecians^ 
Eager to rescue his daughter, and proff’ring unlimited ransom. 
Wreaths in his hands he bore of the bright^ far-darting Apollo, 

Circling a sceptre of gold. Then thus besought he the Greouuns 
All — ^but th’ Atreidse first, the two great arrayers of nations : 
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“ O ye AtrcicljjB I and you, all yc bright-armed Greeks, to your valour 
May the (jreat goda, who dwell in the lofty Olympian mansions, 

Grant the destruction oi I'roy, and a safe return to your country 1 
Only restore me my darling child, and accept wliat I offer, 20 

JiJver revering the son of Zeus, far-darting Apollo.” 

Then loud shouted the Greeks in assent, “ Let her go ! Let Apollo 
Glorified be in his priest! Take, take^ the magmfir4!nt raitiom 1 ” 

But Agnnieiriiion, Atreiis’ son, Biich cmttpromisr brixiVed not. 

Roughly he drove him forth, and sternly rebuked him at parting. 

“Hence! Let me catch thee no more, oii* nnn, in our camp, either 
ling’ring 

Here round our hollow-kochd ships, or returning again on Dane errand. 
Scaic(‘ should Apollo rlicn, or his wreith, or liis sceptre avail thee. 

No/ Sot her freu', bi ilino sure^ T will not! until age overtiike her 
Tlierc in our palace at home, in Argos, far from her countiy, 30 

Weaving the web, and performing th’ acciislomed rites of my chamber 
llencc, i say ! Anger me not! Thy retreat may vso be the safer.” 

Thus sjiake the king: and the old man feared, and shrank from the 
mandate. 

Silent lu‘ crept by the loud-rt)aring sea, till far from the vessels; 

Then tt) Aj-i llo supreme, the offspring of fair-haired Latona, 

Thus, in his anguish, he prayed, with earnest and long supplication: 

“ I bar me, thou of the silver bow! Thou guardian of Chryaa, 

Thou who encompassest Cilia the sacred ! Thou whose dominion 
Tenedos trembling owns ! 0 Binintheus, hear me ! If ever, 

Decking thy temple with festive crowns,* I have burned on thine altar 40 
Thigh of the bull or fat of the goat — oh, grant my petition: 

Let. thine arrows reonite to the Greeks these tears I am shedding.” 

Thus, loud sobbing, he prayed ; and his prayer reached Pheebus Apollo. 
Down from the hftg crest of Olympus he plunged on the instant, 

Ire in his heart. On hi.s shoulders his bow was slung, and his quiver 
Gorgeously wrought, and the shalls cla.shed loudn^i he moved m his anger, 
Down he swept, like the presence of night, and appi oaching, alighted 
Somewhat apart from the .ships, and among them sent forth an arrow. 

Dire was the twang of the silver bow ! Then spjead the contagion 
First among mules, and the lazy dogs ^ that prowled renmd the vessels, 50 


^ Antlion and Arnold liold to "roofing” tlic temple, and rejeet “crowning” as a 
neology. But this version is so utterly uncouth, that it would need ha)f-a-<1ozen lines 
of ])avaphra«;e to explain it. I hold with Hcync ami poetry versus jiedantry and bar- 
harism. Indeed, os Homer was a person of poetic taste and feeling, this passage itself 
might be cited ns nn early instance of the use of tpeif/a in the &cn‘?c adopted. 

“ Kvvac dypong or dpyovg . — dpyoc is bright or swift — a cu&iomaiy Homeric epithet 
for a dog. aypic is wild or lazg. I prefer here the reading which is in accordance in 
both its senses with tlie pFoceedings of those detestable bnites in hot climates, whoso 
siinalor, filth, and wandeving habits, might very well be supjiosed to breed or at least 
to spread a pestilence. 
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Nfxt came a piercing ^ shaft which, winrjed with bitterer ^ vengeance^ 

Flew through the ranks ; and the funeral pyres blazed fast and unceasing. 
Nine days thus did the god deal forth his darts on the army : 

But on the tenth, convened by Achilles, the people assembled. 

Such was the course to his mind which the white-armed Hera suggested. 
Grieved as she was to behold her Greeks thus helplessly dying. 

When the assembly was formed, and all were collected in council, 
liising belore them, thus spoke forth SAvifl-footed Achilles : 

“ Surely, methinks, O Atreides ! the time is come for retreating. 

Baffled, back to our home ; too happy with life but escaping, CO 

Should the sword hajily spare what the plague may leave of the Grecians. 
Let us, however, consult some priest, or prophet, or dreamer, 

(For in the visions of night Zeus oil discloseth his counsels) : 

Such may reveal why Pheebus Apollo’s wrath is excited; 

Whether by broken vows, or by hccatombe due hut neglected : 

So that perchance by the savour of lambs and kidlings unblemished 
Soothed and appeased, he may stay this plague and cease from his anger'' 
Thus having said, he resumed his seat. Then arose from among them 
Calchas, Thestor’s mn, far-famed as the wisest of augurs; 

One to whose mind ins])iied, the i>a}>t, the present, the future — 70 

All were alike revealed : that seer, u hose sage divination 
(Phoebus Apollo’s gift) had guided the ships of the Grecians 
Safely to Ilion’s shore. And thus, complying, he answered : 

“Dost thou command me, Achilles, beloved of Jove, to inform thee 
Wherefore Apollo, the bright, far-darting king, is offended? 

Then must 1 .s])eak. But swear to me first, and pledge me thine honour, 
Promptly with woid and with deed to support me, whatever may happen. 
Well do I deem my report will enrage that Prince whose dominion 
Glorious o'er Argos extends, and whose sway the Acliaians acknowledge. 
Dire is the wrath of a king when nneepially matched with a sul j^it. 80 
What though ho seem to digest* the affront 7 Yet the pride of the monarch 
Inwardly broods o’er revenge, and long, long after w'ill wreak it. \_ring.^" 
Weigh then the risk. Wilt thou liold me unharmed, such danger incur- 
Then, making answer in turn, thus spoke swift-footed Achilles: 

“ Boldly declare what thou knowoat. Wliatever thine oracle, siiy it ! 

For by Apollo, beloved of Jove ; hy the God at whose altars. 

Bending in prayer, thou, Calchas 1 receiv'st Ileav’ii’s dread revelations. 
None, while 1 live and view ivith these eyes the conduct of mortals — 

No I not one of the Greeks shall lay but a finger upon thee, [non. 

Here in our hollow-keeled ships — not ev’n should’st thou name Againem- 
Noblest and mightiest of all in our host though he vaunt his position.” 


® ix^TrevKkQ is either piercing, hitter, or made of pine wood. While a(loi)linp; (o** 
refeiring to) tlie two former of these meanings, I half suspect that Homer, in his feu^l' 
nctis for specifying nmferial particulars, intended it in the latter of the three sciifcCSt 
* KaraTrt^/zy, literally, t/iz/esr. 
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Thus reassured, the blameless^ prophet took conrngo, and answered: 

“ ’Tis for no broken vow, no hecatomb due but neglected ; 

But for liis outraged priest, by Atreides rudely insulted — 

Heeding nor ransom nor prayer, but detaining his daughter in bond.jgo. 
For this cause the far-darting god hath sent, and will send us, 

Woes upon lunes : and heavy his hand sltali weigh on the Grecians, 

Till, -witliout jaiihoni or price, the bright-eyed*’ luaid be conducted 
Back to her f.ither in Chrysa. rerchance, tlu’i, a b* eatomb offered 
To the olRnd«»d powV may disarm his wrath, and preserve us.^^ 100 

Thus having said, he resumed In'! seat. I’la'i. 'irosc Agamemnon, 
Atreus’ heroic son, wide luluig o’er many a nalv>ii. 

Furious he rose. In his gloomy soul o’ermattei ing pnsshm 
Stiuirgled for vent, and atoich-like fie Id t td fot di Inmi hn oytballs. 
Bending on Calchas a withering scowd, thus at once ho addressed him : 

“ Prophet of ei il ! To me thy bodings have ever Ihsui hateful. 

Still doth thy ca)d:crcd heart delight in th’ aimounceinent of mischief. 
Ne’ci from thy jips good woids, fiom ihy h.mds good works have ]>ro- 
ceeded. 

And now, true to thy misMon of ill, the Greeks tliou haranguest, 

Stirring ihrm up to hdieve tluit Apollo for me hath chastised them. 110 
hline, forsot th ! is the ci-imc, -who the virgin daughter of Chryscs 
Lawfully hept, and her ransom refused : much longing to carry 
Back to my native home so fair, so graceful a maiden, 

Whom Clytciiincstra herself, -when 1 led her a bride to the altar, 

Hardly in person, in temper,'^ in mind, or accomplishments C([iialled. 

But, if it must be so, then let her depart — I resign her. 

Ne’er be it said that /or jdcasure of mine the peojile should perish. 

Only forthwith prepare me a prize : that alone ot ilic Argives 
Uurew^arded I go not ; for that indeed were unseemly. 

All of you boar me witness 1 My prize is elsewhere disj)Osed of.” 120 
Godlike Achilles, swift in tlic race, then rose up in answer. 

“ 111 beseems, O Atreides ! such rank with such avarice blended ! 

How can our generous Greeks he taxed, a new piize to assign thee 1 
Public store have we none where treasure is laid uj) in common. 

Soon as a town is sacked, the spoil on the spot is divided, 

Nor were it just to reclaim from the troops what once is allotted. [sate 
Yield her then, franlly, at once to the god, and the Greeks will compen- 


“ A writer in tlio London Review denies that dfiv^iu}v can ever be properly rendered 
by blameless. If so, read stainless, which would come nearer to the sense advocated. 
Rut we believe every scholar construes /udi'nc dfivnuv as “ the blameless prophet,” 
and further on wc find dfxvfiovig Ai0io7rija*, to express blameless innocence of life. 

® iXiKwirida, literally Aiiglicty, ” screw-eyed,** from a screw : nnutied, swivel- 
^yed** poetic^, vith ** rolling-eyes,** or, by an easy transition from the movement to tho 
brilliancy, “ bright-eyed** 

which may bo rendered either fajurc, feature, nature (quasi ^imv), or 

disposition. 
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Threefold and four thy loss, -when Jove’s decree is accomplished, 

And the embattled towers of Troy lie smoking in ruin.” 

Fierce in his royal this answer returned Agamemnon : 100 

“ Not so, bravo as tliou art, and of godlike presence, Achilles ! 

Not BO deceive thyself, nor think to beguile or persuade me. 

Tliink’st thou thy piize to retain unquestioned I that, tamely contented, 

I shall my own resign ? Resign her, too, at tliy ordei s ? 

Nol Let the generous Greeks, with fitting and duteous Bclectioii, 

Grain an equivalent prize, as a fair and just compensation — 

All shall be well. If not, I shall seize on the prize of another : 

Thine, jierchaiice, or the spoil of Aias or miyhtu Odysseus. 

Rage he may upon whom I shall come — I reck not his anger. 

This when the time shall better allow. Now proceed we to action. 

First let a sable vessel be launched on the Avide-rolling ocean, 1 11 

]\Ianned with our choicest rowers. A hecatomb duly provided 
Place in lier hold, and let fair Chryseis herself be conducted 
Safely on board. To some chief of renown the command be entiuslcd, 
Aias, or Creta’s king, oi the U'isdom divine of Odys eus, 

Ay, or thyself, Pelides, most dreadful of men 1 that the anger 

Of the f<ir-darting god may be soothed by our prayc-rs and our off’ rings.” 

Scornfully frowning upon him, at once swift- footed Achilles 
Answered him thus : “ 0 wrapped up in insolence ! Blinded by June ! 
Which of the Greeks henceforth will cheerfully arni at thy bidding? 

Toil in the wearisome march, or rush witli delight to tl)c combat? 151 
Moved by no j)crboiial hate ’gainst Troy and her warlike defenders 
Came I hither to fight ; for nought have they done to oflend me. 

Cattle nor steed of mine have they seized ; nor in hostile invasion 
Swept over Plithia’s realm, nor wasted lier bounteous harvests. 

Far, far parted we lie, with tlie roaiing ocean between us. 

And tlic o’ershadowing crests of many a mountainous baiTier. 

In thy quarrel, O lost to all shame ! are we come ; for thy pleasure, 
Insolent ! seeking redress from the Trojans for thee and thy brother ; 
Thankless, and reckless of all wc have done, of all we have sujjered. 

Now, /or a crowning affront, to seize my prize thou hast threatened. 
Bravely and hardly ■won, and conferred by the sons of Achaia I 
Equal to thine no spoil has ever to me been awarded, 

When to the Grecian arms some populous city has yielded. 

Foremost ever in fight, and sustaining the brunt of the battle, 

Sword in hand am I found ; — but so sure as the spoil is divided. 

Thine is tlic choice of the prey ; while, some pleasing trifle accepting, 
Weary and faint with toil, I bear it away to my vessels. 

Now unto Phthia my course I shall take : — for better I deem it 
Home with my ships to return, since thus dishonoured, and leave thco 
Here to thy fate, ingloriously fighting for riches and plunder.” 

Then Agamemnon, king oi men, this answer returned him : 

** Fly by all means, if such be tliy mind. Not cv’n for a moment 
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Will I entreat thee for me to remain. I lack not companions 174 

Tj ue to my cause and my Q:lory, nor Jove for my gnide and protector. 
Hateful beyond all princes whom heaven with power hath entruste^l, 
Nought but strife is thy sourh delight, and battle and slaughter; 

Say, thou art brave ! 'Tis the gift of God which thvs thou prof anest. 

Fly then, 1 say I With thy ships and thy troops betake thee to Phthia ; 
There o’er thy Myrmidons rule. For know, pr<'ud prince, that I reck not 
Or of thin'' ‘ud or thy wrath. And speak' sf thou oj Thus I threaten : 

Since at my hands Apollo demands the daughter of Chryses, 

Forthwith let her depart. In my ship, witli nr, P'S! • 'rt, I send her. 

Then to thy tent I shall come, and thy prize, thy lovely BriseVs, 

Claim, and lead her away ; — so that ev’n thyself shalt acknowledge 
Mine the superior power, and, Ava7Tied by ihy bitter example. 

All shall henceforwaul ilread to dispute my right oi defy me.” 

Thus h(' spake ; and a pang through Pelidcs shot. In his bosom, 
Shaggy and rough, liis heart by conflicting tlionghfs "was divided: 

Wlietlii r at once to '•natch from his thigh his kc'en-edged falchion, 190 
tJn'.ik through th’ assembled chiefs, and strike to the earth liis insulter, 

Or to control his mind and arrest the career of his passion. 

Thus, while doubtful lie stood, in his troubled spirit debating — 

1 lalf imsbeathed while appeared the mighty sword — from Olympus 
Pallas Athene came, whom tlie white-armed Hera commissioned, 

Equally both in her heart regarding, and anxious to save them. 

Standing behind him, his golden locks she grasped ; — and Pelides 
Turned ; and amazed he stood when her awful eyes he encountered, 
f)nly to him revealed among all the heroes assembled. 199 

Startled, hut yet not calmed, in impassioned** words he addressed her, — 

“ And art thou come from heavv, great daughter of Jove, to be witness 
How Agamemnon, Atrciis’ son, both wrongs and degrades me? 

Then shah thou sec — and my words may not be long in fulfilling — 

Jh>w, pcicbance with his life, he shall pay for his pride and his insults.” 

Thus, then, in turn replied the blue-eyed goddess Athena: 

“ Ifear me! and calm thy passion, and head thy soul to obey me ! 

For this cause from Olympus I come, by Hera commissioned, 

Ikjually friendly to both, and equally anxious to save you. [bard. 

Cease from this stiife 1 With thy hand draw not thy sword from its scab- 
Words be thine only weapons: and spare them not, but reproach him; 
For be assured (and ere long my words shall be fully accomplished) 
Threefold in splendour and worth shall gifts upon gifts be repaid ihce 
For this insolent act. But restrain thy rage, and obey us.” 

Then replying in turn, thus spake swift-footed Achilles ; 

“ At such bidding, O goddess ! no choice but obedience is left me, 

" ivea TTTtpotvTa' Winyed conveys no distinct idea as applied to words. All words 
.fly with equal speed. It is merely intensifying, and may be rendered pro re natd by 
any epithet denoting energy or readiness of speech. 
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Grievously angered at licart though I be : for such is my duty, 21 G 

"Whoso the gods reveres, liis praj^ers will find iheni propitious.” 

Then, with a ponderous grasp on the hilt v/ith silver resplendent, 

Back in its scabbard he i)lunged the mighty SAVord, to Athena 
Hearkening. Slje meanwhile her flight to Olympus had taken, 220 

There in the mansions of Zeus rejoining her felloAV immortals. 

Once more now, his heart still swelling Avilh anger, Achilles 
Thus Agamemnon addressed, in Avords injurious and hitter : 

“ Drunken with jn'idc^ thou dog in thy look, but deer in thy natuie ! 
AVheii didst thou ever with hearty alacrity arm for the battle. 

Or to the dreadful ambush go forth with the chiefs of the Gj cciaiis ? 
Nought but terror ami death in exjdoits like these thou beholdest. 

Ea&iir seems it ami safer to jdunder thy friends; through the army 
Ihinging at largo, and seizing the share of whoe’er may oppose thee ! 

7/(3.' what a king art thoUj A\ho mak’st a prey of thy subjects ! 2d0 

Subjects too base to resent : — or this Avere the last of thy insults. 

Hear, then, my fixed resolve^ and the oath I tako to confirm it : 

By this sceptre Avhich, toin from its parent tninlv on the mountains, 
Blossom or bud shall never reneAV, by the taxe of the Avoodman 
Stri])pcd of its bi-anehes and bark — by this sacred sceptre I sA\ear it, 
Kmhlevi of Justice ami truth, ujiborne by the sons of the Grecians, 
Guardians of Iivavs and protectors of rights handed down from their fathers, 
Sanctioned by Jove himself ! — (such an oath e'en to thee Avould be binding) — 
Surely Avith yearjiing of heart each Greek shall long for Achilles 
When beneath Hector’s slaughtering sword thine armies sliall perish ; 210 
Then shalt thou gioan in spiiit, unable to save or to help them. 
Self-condemned, and gnaAved by remorse and rage at thy folly, 

Shamefully thus to have used the best and bravest among them.” 

Thus he spake ; and dashed on the ground his Bcei)trc m auger, 
Studded with golden stars ; then sate, defiant and scornful. 

Him with increasing Avrath Agamemnon eyed. Up arose ^ then 
Nestor, the Pylian sage, whose eloquence, clear and persuasive. 

Flowed from his lips in harmonious accents, SAveeter than lioney. 

Two generations in sacred Pylos beneath his dominion 
Beared to articulate speech, and o’ertuken by age had he witnessed, 
Sovereign at once and friend. Now ruled he the third in succession. 
Wisely and kindly counselling botli, in these Avords lie addressed them : 

“ Gods ! what a Aveight of grief descends on the land of Achaia I 
IIoAV Avill Priam exult, and his sous, and the host of the Trojans I 


® Pope makes Nestor “ slow from his scat ” arise. But the moment was pressing! 
and the instant of pause had to be promptly seized. Hoimcr uses the expression 
aVopovere, rushed up, or started to his feet^ a phrase as much too strong for Nestors 
age as Pope's is too dilatory for the occasion. Is not arose, hoAvcver, some sort of 
dcrivatire of hpovat ? 

*® fupSrrufv dvOpioiruv It is just possible to bring in the Homeric epithet hero as 
in Bomc lyay or other relevant to the subject matter. 
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IIow will tlieir souls rejoice sliould report convey to tlieir hearing 255 
This vnsccmhj lUsjmtei where two such chiefs are contending; 

First in the councils of Greece, and her foremost leaders in battle ! 

Be persuaded I Remember that I am much older than either, 

Ay, and in days gone by, with men /Ir?’ braver and (jrentcr 
Long consorted on friendly terms ; ami tli(*y never disdained me. 2G0 
Ne’er have I seen — ne’er more shall 1 see — such men as w^ere Dryas, 
Shepherd and guide of liis flock; IVirithims, i'x'idiiu^ and CaDneus : 

These were hnocs indeed! Nor less divine Pol \ T>h emus, 

Theseus too, great Ailgeufa’ &f>n, most like tin- immoitfils. 

Bravest were these of all whom this i'arth on h(>r b^,^on^ hatli nurtured. 
Bravest they were, and bravely they fought wilh thejicreest of beings^ 

F.dn willi the mountain ecntuurs, and slew them in teniMe*^ combat. 
These were my friend.s and associales: le/ tliese from Pyltia invited 
llastening to j(hn them J came from afar, from the Apian country ; 

And by their side I fought, as lu-st 1 might. But against them 270 

No man of mortal mould could avail, sucli as caith now product 
Yet they ob(*yed my word; gave willing car to my counsels. 

You, too, let me pevsuadt' ; for to j.i(*ld to persuasion is wiser. 

Clvcat as th u ail, O At re ides! bewart' how thou seize on the damsel. 
Leave her. Respect ih’ award jirononncod by the sons of Achaia. 

Thou, too, Peleu.V sonl forbear^" to contend with our sov’rcign; 

Since to no sccj'tred prince whom Zeus hath delighted to honour 
Loftier ])laee or greater renown hath e’er been accorded. 

Say tliou art mighty, as well beseems tby descent from a goddess, 

Y(’t is he higher in lunk ; for wider extends his dominion. 2t)0 

Once more, Atreides, dismiss tliy wrath ! ’"J'is Nestor entreats thco.'^ 
Urge tliiiie opponent no more : for to whom sliall we look but Achilles, 

Li tlie rough chances of war, as the buhvark and stay of cuir nation ? ” 
Then making answer, replied Agamemnon, ruler of nations: 

“ Rightly, 0 reverend sage ! on either part hast thou spoken, 

But wc have here a man who will dictate (fii every occasion; 

Nought but Ills will must be law, tind all must bend in his presence. 

Yet there is one, nuithinks, avIio will yield to no such pretensions. 

Grant that th’ immortal gods an accomplished warj’ior have made liiin. 
Have they with this conferred an unbounded licence o( insult? ” 200 

Him interrupting, thus broke in the godlike Acliilles: 

“ Base, indeed, should I be, and deserve the name of a coward, 


“ tKiriiy\( 0 Q bXfKovro, lit. “ drcndfiilly slew them.” 

MqrfVii, UtjXEidr], 9tV tpil^ffitvar The lexicons inform tis that Homer invariably 
Ubcs WiXtiv and its inflexions, and never OiXtiv. Here is one instance to the contraiy. 

tywyt XhffOfi’, AxtWffi, pifttfiev xoXov' Xitriro/mt would govern au accusative, not 
a dative of the pei.‘on besought, so that herc Pope, when he u rites — 

“ Leave me, 0 king, to calm Achilles’ rage ” 

Bccms to have missed the true mc.aning of the passage. 


29—5 
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Were I to yield me a slave to ivliate’cr lliy caprices may dictate. 

Issue lliy orders to others ! Command not me ! for henceforward 
IVicc and thy cause 1 disown^ and spurn the control of a tyrant. 

This, too, hear me declare, and well shall thou do to observe it : 

Neither AV'ilh thee nor that other in Troy^* will I fight for a woman. 

(Since thus meanly^ ye Greeks, ye resume the prize ye have given, 

Take it!) But when Ihou'^^' coin’st to my ship, ^oxVfroivninrj'^’t upon thee, 
Nought that is mine beside shall thou touch, Avith me to resist thee. ilUO 
Or slmuldst thou dare it, come on; make trial, that all may behold it ! 
Quickly my spear’s broad blade with thy streaming blood shall be purpled." 

Thus with fierce word'< contended the chiefs by the ships of the Grecians. 
Both then abruptly rose, and at once dissolved the assembly. 

Thence to his tents and stately ships depaited Achilles; 

With him his fiiithful friend Menostius’ son and their comrades. 

But by Atreides’ order was launched a swift-sailing galley, 

IManned Avith tAventy selected rowers; a hecatomb duly 
Placed in the hold for the god ; and the fiiir Chryseis conducted 
Ev’n by himself on board; and Odysseus the Avise was commander. illO 
SiL'iftly, Avhen all Avere (mibarked, they sAve])t c>’or the ])aths of the waters. 

lliis perfimned, Atreides a solemn lustration eommanded. 

All the people Avere cleansed, and the sea received their ablutions. 

Next, to Apollo of bulls and of goats whole hecatombs offered 
Blazed, in long order ranged, on the shore of the desolate o^ean. 

Kich Avas the stt'am that rose with the eddying smoke from the altars. 

In such riles was the army engaged. Meanwliile Agamemnon, 
Bearing his threat to Achillea in mind, Eurybates suininoned, 

And Talthybiua, heralds and mcHsencMTS awilt ; and addressed them : 

“ Haste ye both to the tent of PedeuV son, to Achilles; 320 

Claim Briseis the fair, and lead her respectfully hither. 


ovrt ri;} uXXtfi’ with that other, not Avith am/ otliur (?). 

Hcio he parenthetically iiddies^cs the Grcckc, so pulting it a.s to appeal to jiold 
to them and not to Aganieiniion, while at the same time ohlnpiely rejiroaeli ing tliemloi 
their acquiescence, and holding them responsible fur the eoiiKCciuenees. This is plainly 
indicated by the vocative plural transiently introduced in the Greek without nitci- 
rupting the continuity of the sentence, which would be very awkward if directly iiuilntcd 
in English. 

Here lie resumes his address to Agameiniion, 

TTapa viji pthaivg' Here again the conventional e]>itliet can ho rendoved in con- 
sonance Avith the geiicml sense, and serves to heighten it. 

IXaaz, “ well-halaneed ” or “ cvcnly-trimmcd,” i. e. built so as to sit ii]>rigl>t 
in still Avatcr, the first condition of “stateliness'’ in a shiji. If any icuder piekr 
“ balanced," or “ wcll-balanced," he may read it so. 

Homer does not make Agamemnon order the heralds to deliver this ns a message 
D Achilles. It is a personal instruction to them. Had ho done so, they must have 
■'opeated it word for Avord, as messengers in the Iliad always do, and so would liuA^e been 
lost not only the heroic courtesy of Achilles on their reception, but all tliC exquisite 
management of this most difficult situation in which every point is saved by the discicct 
bearing of the heralds. 
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This should Achilles refuse, I shall take her hy force, and in person, 
Backed by o’crwhelming mimbera ; and that will be harder upon him.” 
Such was his order, and strict the injunction he added on parting. 

Sad and reluctant they passed, on the shore of the desolate ocean, 

Ev’n to the tents and ships of the Myrmidon host : and Achilles 
Gloomily sitting they found in front of his lent, by the vessels. 

Greeting he gave them none, for small was his joy to bt'hold them. 

They, on thtir part, confused in his princely pres(mct*, and awe-struck, 
Silent remained, vor raistd their eye?, noi delivered tlielr errand. 330 
This when the chief perceived in his mind, lie rnddhj .addressed them; 

JIail, ye heralds 1 messengers high of Jove and of mortals. 

Fearless and free draw nigh. Not you do I blame, but your master. 

Will do I know hy const? <t!nl yc come for tli.* damsel Brise'js, 

A?}d ye shall take her. i'>ivine rutroclns ! bring Ibrth the maiden. 

Hand her to these in charge. But now I call you to witness. 

Now unto gods in heaven and mortals on cai'th to proclaim it, 

And to ^our tyrant king : should ever henceforth by his army 
Need of my aid be felt, to save them from shame and destruction — 

No! let them die! — while he, in the frenzied whiil of his passion, 340 
Powerless alike 1(> learn from the pa^'t or plan for the future, [them.” 
Driv’n to their r.liip.s wlien they fight for their lives, shall be helpless to lead 
Thus ho spake: and Patrocliis obeyed his friend and com^ianion, 

And from the inmost tent led forth the lovely Briscis 

And to their charge consigned. With womanly /car a??d reluctance, 

Slowly she moved by tbeir side as they passed to the ships of Achaiu. 

Then retreated Achilles apart from tie sight f{/’his comrades. 
Downward bent,"® and weeping, be sate, as he gazed o’er the ocean 
Hoary with bieakers ashore, but darkening with sfo?mi in the distance. 
Scawai'd his hands extending, at length he prayed to his mother. 350 
“ O my mother ! since at my birth short life was ordained me, 

Surely, almighO, Zeus, high-thundering, throned in Olympus, 

Should have enlarged it with glory. But none hatli he hitherto granted. 
Lo ! with what burning disgrace Agamemnon, ruler of nations, 

Ih'ands me, wresting away the prize T won by my valour.” 

Thus he spake. But his mother august in the depths of the ocean 
Heard his complaint, where die sate beside her reverend father. 


XiaffStig* The altitude is that of a man sitting, elbow on knee, chin on hand, 
wcci)ing, and gazing wistfully between his tears upwards and fonvaids. The expres- 
Mon of the fcatuivs would bo a study for a painter. Has any tried it? It would be a 
noble picture. The tents, the ships, the darkling sea in the offing (Tnivrov), typical 
of the storm brooding over the future of Greece; the ground-swell rolling in its brewers 
(aXof) as an earnest of the great commotion soon to burst over all, &c. &c. 

lyyvakiXai’ An odd word, meaning to fill up a hollow, and so, metaphorically, 
to pve full measure, to fill to repletion, to distend with ftilness. 

® Oif tvt96v, not a jot, not a tittle. Perhaps, “ but now not a whit hath he granted ” 
*inght he borne. 
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Swift, like a rising mist, from the hoary deep she ascended ; 358 

Sate beside him, and marked his tears : then fondly caressing, 

Laid in his hand her own, and endearingly naming, bespoke him : [spirit ? 

“ Why dost thou weep, my child ? What grief has seized on thy 
Speak I conceal not thy sorrows, but let them be common between us.” 

Heavily sighing, thus replied swill-footed Achilles: 

“ Well thou know’st. Why then should I tell thee all as it happened ? 
Thebd the sacred fell to our arms, Action’s city. 

This we sacked and plundered, and liither we came with the booty. 

Fairly and justly was all disjioscd by the sons of Achaia, 

And to our chief, Atreides, the fair Chryseis allotted. 

Chryses then, the priest of the bright, far-darting Apollo, 3G9 

Came to our camp and the ships of the Greeks resplendent in armour, 
Eager to rescue his daughter, and prolF’ring unlimited ransom. 

Wreaths in his hands he bore of the bright, far-darting Apollo 
Circling a sceptre of gold: and he urged his fuit on the Grecians 
All — but th’ Atreidro first, the two great arrayers of nations. 

Then, with one voice, loud shouted the Greeks in assent; that Apollo 
Honoured should be in his priest, and the costly ransom accepted. 

But Agameinnon, Atreus’ son, such compromise brooked not. 
lloughly he drove him forth, and sternly rebuked him at parting. 

Baffled and angry, the good old man withdrew, but Apollo 379 

Heard the complaint of his prayer (for he loved him well), and avenged him. 
Upon the Argives he sent a destroying shaft ; and the people 
Perished in heaps on heaps ; for each moment faster and thicker 
Flew through the army the darts of the god. Out spake then a prophet 
Who the far-dartcr’s will well knew; and denounced the offender. 
Foremost, at once I exhorted, the god to appease. But Atreides 
Took it in wrathful mood, and rising before the assembly 
Uttered that shameftd threat which now he has dared to acccmjdish. 

Even while the keen-eyed Greeks are escorting the damsel to Chrysa, 
Freighting with costly gills for the god the best of their vcfs(‘ls, [i»i^^ 
Heralds have come to my tent and my ships, and have siczed, and are le.'ifl- 
Brisea’ daughter away — my prize, and the gift of Achaia. 391 

Now, my mother, aid, if thou canst, thy son in his trouble. 

Speed to Olympus, and there prefer to Zeus thy petition, 

If thou hast ever in word or deed done aught to delight him. 

Have I not heard thee boast in my fatlier’s palace, relating 


” Titvov, a child, not a son, (tikvov tv^Xov yipovroc Avriyovij.) Bis mother on y 
could, and a mother would, address such a person as Achilles as a child. 

** Achilles here rather misstates the transaction. He it was who spoke first, nn 
brought up Calchas to the denouncing point by his public assurance of protection. 

** 'EXiKUTrcf. The conventional epithet may have a special appropriateness hcic 
from the position of a rower who must sit face-forward, while his attention is _ 
to the right and left to notice (by the roll of the eye) any floating obstruction. Wa c i 
ful, or kceu-oyed, meets this meaning. 
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How that the cloud-enshrouded Kronion to thee was indebted— 396 
Thee of the iniinortala alone — for his rescue from bonds and dishonour, 
Kven in that fearful hour when all endeavoured to chain him, 

Hera with dread Poseidon joined, and Pallas Athena. 

Tlien tlu'u cain’st, O goddess, and freed him. Then at thy summons lOO 
He of the hundred hands, BriareUwS (called so in heaven, 

Pint upon earth, iEg(‘on), Olymjms scaled, and beside him 
Sate, exulting in might. Far mightier was he than his father I 
Him when the gods beheld, they shuddered, obet/edy and desisted. 

Co, then; remind him of tliis, and his knees ‘'lidu'aeing, approach him ; 
Bid liim be gracious and aid tlie Trojans to diive to tlieir vessels, 

Crowded like sheep to tlic slaughter*, tlie recreant Greeks; who may glory 
'rhon, if they please, in tlieir king — their Atreidcs^ ruler of nations ! 

While Agamemnon hnnself shall know and acknowledge his frenzy 409 
Thus to have sliamcd and dishonoured the best and bravest among them.” 
Dropping a pdf/ing tear, thus Tlnnis kindly responded : 

Why, .'di, why did I bear thee, my child, and rear thee to sorrow? 

Evil, alas I W'as the hour wlnm I gave thee birth in my palace. 

(Ri I could’st thou safe renuiin withdrawn from war by thy vessids. 

Tearless, at least, if not long-lived, since destiny wills it. 

Now must thy span of days bo at once both joyless and Heeling 1 
Yet will I bear thy words to the thundcrer’s throne, to Olympus, 

Soaring aloft to its snow-crowncd heights ; .and perchance he will hear me. 
Tliou, meanwhile, by the swift-sailing ships, in haughty seclusion 
Hold thee aloof from the Greeks, and lead not tby troops to the battle. 
Zeus since yestermorn, on the farthest verge of the ocean, 4.21 

Honours the pure A<ltliiopians’ innocent feast. At the banquet 
All th’ immortals attend; twelve da^'s theg feast ; then Olympus 
Opens its bronze-paved halls to receive them. There will I enter. 

Clasp his knees and beseech him, — and surely, I think, he will hear me.” 

Thus having spoken, the goddess departed, leaving Achilles 

Wroth for the loss of his captive, the fair one so gracefully cinctured, 

Torn from his tent by force. 

Now happily speeding^ Odysseus 
Chrysa’s shore had attained, the votive hecatomb bearing. 

When to the haven deep tlicy had come, and were fairly within it, 430 
First their sails they furled, then stowed them away in the vessel. 
Lowering next the mast, they lodged it secure on its bearing. 

Smartly bringing it down by the stays; then rowed to their moorings; 
Dropped astern huge sleepers of stone, made fast by the hawser. 

And through the breaking surf made good their footing, and landed. 

Then disembarked the hecatomb due to Phoebus Apollo : 


‘‘ Whom gods Briarciis, men jEgcoii call,” and “ Bold Briareus with his hundred 
hands.” So Pope — so English usage in conRe<pience. But llomor shortens the third 
t>^’llablo and accentuates the last, 
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Fair Cliryseia the last from the ship to the shore they conducted. 

Leading her then to the altar, the wise Odysseus restored her 
Safe to the hands of her father dear ; and thus ho addressed him : 

“ Hither, O Chiyscs ! sent by the king of men, Agamemnon, 440 

Lead I tliy daughter back, and a hecatomb bring to Apollo, 

Due from the suffering Greeks, who, beneath the scourge of his auger, 
Bitterly groan, and pray that, appeased, he will cease to afflict themy 
Then to her father gave, and lie rejoicing received her. 

Now, without further delay, were the victims ranged round an altar. 
Solidly built and sculptured^ in goodly array, for the off’ring. 

Then with clean-washed hands they upheaved the salt and the barley, 
Chryses praying aloud with arms extended to heaven. 

“ Hear mo, thou of the silver bow 1 TIiou guardian of Chrysa 1 
Thou who encompassest Cilia llie sacred ! Thou whose dominion 4 j 0 
Tenedos owns ; since bending thine car to the prayer of my anguish^ 
Honouring thy priest, thou hast poured affliction and woe on the Grt'ei.ius, 
Once more extend thy grace, and grant this further petition : 

Cease from thy wrath^ and avert from Greece the plague which consumes her.” 

Thus he prayed, and his ])rayer was heard by l^hoebus Apollo: 

But when the prayer was ended, the meal on the victims they sprinkled. 
Turned up their heads to heaven and slew them and flayed and divided. 
Severing the thighs, they wrapped them in cauls of fat, and about them 
Doubled the folds and morsels attached from encli part of the carcase. 
These with billets the old man burned on the altar, and o’er them 4(10 
Poured the red sparkling wine; while youths attendant around him, 

Each with his five-jironged fork in hand, stood ready for service. 

They, when the thiglis were burned and the entrails /(;7-?aa//y lasted, 

Cut to pieces the rest, transfixed, and skilfully roasted; 

Drew them //'otw ojj their forks and served them for meat to the ^'ries. 

Now was the rite concluded, the Immpiet spread, and they feasted 
Each to his soul’s content ; nor lacked there abundance or welcome. 

But when the cravings of hunger and thirst Avere somewhat abated, 

E ull to the brim with wine th’ attendants handed them goblets, 

First having spilled a libation from each ; and the youths of Acliaia 470 
All through the live-long day raised high their voices in chorus j 
Hymned the far-darting god, and in sweet melodious cadence 
Chanted their posaus of praise : and his soul was pleased as he listened. 
Then, Avhen the sun was set, and darkness had fall'n on the ocean, 

AH retired to sleep on the shore, by the stern of the vessel. 

Soon as the mother of dawn, the rosy-fingered Aurora, 

Tinted the eastern sky^ for the Grecian camp they depai-ted. 

Fair was the wind and strong j which the bright, far-darting Apollo [it 
Sent : and they hoisted the mast, and the white sails spread, which received 

’’lam iimvilling to sacrifice the familiar ” rosy-lingcrcd Aurora ” — but if the Greek 
names niuht bo retained, we might render it, 

“ Soon as the rosy-fingcred Eos, mother of morning.” 
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Full in the midst of their swell : — and they bounded along ; and the waters 
Roared round the keel as it ploughed the dark blue wave in its progress. 
Soon to the camp they came and the long-dniwn lines of the Grecians. 
Tlien on the main-land shore their sable galley they stranded >1811 

fligh on the beach, nud supp(U’tod on beams extended beneath her: 

Then dispersed, and returned ••ach man to his tent or his veswd. 

Pelcus’ hoav’n-born son meanwhile, swift-footed Achilles, 

Sate by his ships aloof ; and still o’er his injuries brooding, 

Nurtured his wrath: nor once did he join the chu'fs in their council, 

Nor to the war go forth: but pin'‘d in heart with impatience 
^J'lms to remain inarfire^ and longed for the dm of the battle. dOO 

Day after day thus ])assc(l. With tlie dawn of the twelflh to Olympus 
All the immorlai gods /a lo)tff procf’.ssf'on ascended, 

Zc'is ai their luad. Then, mindftil of all to her son she had promisetl, 
'fhetis rose from the waves, and soaring aloft in the a'tlur 
Through th( wid<, concave ol’h(‘aven, attained the heights oi Olympus. 
Theie, on the loftiest of all its bristling peaks slie beheld him, 

Him, tlu' far-S(Hing scui of ancient Chronos, exaliid 

frhjh, md ajiart enthroned: — and she sale before him and, suppliant, 

With h( r l\'ft hand embraced his knees, while her right she extended, 
Raising his (lowing beard; and, seconding thus hf^r gtetition, 500 

Humbly Ix'sougbt Kronion, the sovTcign of gods and of mortals *. 

‘‘ Father Zeus I If e’er in thy need T have brought thee assistance 
Either by word or in deed here in beav’n, oh 1 grant my petition. 

Honour my son ! //’his days indeed must be transient and fleeting, 

Gild them with glorg ! Behold how the king of men, Agamemnon, 
Shames and degrades him, claiming his prize and wresting it from him. 
AVipeoff the stain ! Great sire of Oljrmpus, wise in thy counsels ! 

Crrant unto Troy success, and increase her force, till the Grecians 
Haste to requite the wrongs of my son and restore him to honour.” 

Thus she spake: but Zeus nought answered. In cloud and in silence 
Long he remained unmoved. But Thetis renewed her entreaties, ft 11 
Clasping more closely his knees, and hcsecchinglg urgent^ implored liim. 

“ Grant, oh ! grant what I ask. — Assuredly grant : — or refusing 

Tell me at once. (Thou needcst no reserve.) That word sliall convince me 

How among all the powTs the most dishonoured is Thetis.” 

Zeus, compcllcr of clouds, thus answered, touched with compassion : 
This will be matter of high dispute. Unwelcome to Hera 
I^Iust my decision appear, and bitter will be her reproaches. 

Oft to th’ immortal gods unjustly I hear her complaining, 

That with too pai*tial mind I assist the arms of the Trojans. 520 

Therefore depart, lest Hera behold thee lingering beside me. 

So let it be. Thy prayer is heard. Be mine to fulfil it. 

Lo ! in assent my head I bow. This holiest of pledges, 

Known to th’ immortals alF as the sign and seal of the future, 

Faithful, never revoked, unfailing, take for assurance.” 
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Forward liis dark and awfid brows he bcnf, and inclining, 

Bowed liis immortal head ; while deep, at the nod, o’er his featiircfl 
Boiled his ambrosial locks : and Olympus shook to its centre. 

Thus resolved they ])arted ; and down in the depths of the ocean 
Thetis jdanged at once from the glorious heights of Olympus. OoO 

Zeus to his palace returned, where the gods all rose at his entrance 
liev’rent before their sire. Not one dared wait his arrival 
Seated : but all stood ranged in awed array in his presence 
Till lie assumed his throne. Then Ilera, keenly rcmcmb’i-ing 
How to her consort, Thetis the silver-footed, the daughter 
Of the old Ocean siri‘, had come .and conferred, with reproaches 
Bitter and sharply urged, the son of Ohronos accosted. 

“ Artful one ! which of the gods admilt’st thou now to thy counsels? 
Ever delighting thy jilans to conceal, and maturing in secret 
All thy decisions apart: unto her most entitled to know them 510 

Ne’er dost thou d(dgn to impart one word of all thou designest.” 

Thus then returned for .answ’cr the father of gods and of mortals : 

“ Hope not, lleia ! that all my plans shall to thee be confided, 

That were too hard for thy thoughts, though my throne and my couch 
thou partakest. 

Yet be assured of this, that whate’er may be fit for thy knowledge, 

No one, either of gods, or of men, shall learn it before thee. 

As for the rest — whate’er 1 conceal in the depths of my counsels, 

I'liat forbear thou to ask — and resign ev'n the wish to discover.” 

liaising her large m.ajesLic eyes, thus Hera rcsjionded : 5 19 

“ Dread and severe Kronion ! What words are these thou hast uttered ? 
Barely indeed have 1 asked, or wished to partake of tliy secrets. 

Free wert thou ever from question of mine to iilan as thou list“d’st. 

But now I tremble for Greece : for have I not seen, on OlympfSj 
Thetis the silver-footed, old Nereus’ daughter, approacli thee, 

Clasping thy knees .at dawn ? Ay ! and much 1 fear she beguiled thee, 
And that the awful pledge thou gav'st w'as to honour Achilles, 

Heaping the shore with dead, by the ships of the suffering Grecians.” 

Zeus, compellcr of clouds, thu.s aiifawering, sternly addressed her: 

“ Bestlcss ever in spirit, and too perversely suspicious ! 

Nought will thy wiles effect ; but can only place thee in future , 500 
Farther apart from my heart : and ihi.s will be harder upon thee. 

S.ay I were it e’en as thou think’st, what imports ? if such be my pleasure. 
Take, then, in silence thy seat, and respect the word of thy sovereign: 

For, be assured, not all the power of the gods in Olympus 

Aught would avail in thy c.ause, should my anger be kindled against thee. 

Thus he spake, and the goddess august, subdued and in silence. 

Bent her large orbs on the ground, and resumed her throne : and a sadness 
Fell on th’ assembled gods in Jove’s celestial mansion. 

This to dispel essayed Hephoestus. lie the contriver, 

Famed for his works of toil and of art, up rose to harangue thcmi 570 
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Covering v'Uh festive speech, well-timed, liis mother’s confusion: 

** Here will be in ischiof indeed, if you two qunvrcd, disturbing 
All the peace of Olympus ^\ith insupportable wrangling ! 
het men settle their own disputes : for if stiife and contention 
Reign in these halls, then, alas! farewell to the joy of our banquets. 

Let me advise thee, my mother (who ne’er wert lacking in prudence), 
Make thy peace with niy father Zeus, lest again h« upbraid thee 
This time worse than the last, and our feast be spoiled by your quarrel. 
Think 1 Should the lightning Hash of Olyinpuin love be directed 

Full upon all your thrones, ye g<)d3 ! f trnnble to think on'tl 580 

Soothe him, then, with appea^^ing words, diar mother; and trust me, 

Soon Avill the gracious pcnv’r be ))!e:i'.ed, and rrsloi" us to favour.” 

Thus having spol * he rose, and fjlli’ig a tW('-handlod goblet, 

Held il forth to his luolhcr dear, and thus he addressed her, 

“ l'alii*ntly bear what than caust no* mend, .and make no remonstrance. 
Hard though se<Mn, my mother : for sad would it be to behold thee, 
He.ir as thou ai t, struck down ; while in vain I slioidd long to assist thee. 
Ti list mo, full hard is the task to contend with Zeus in his anger. 

Once too oft have, 1 tried it mt/self, when, pressing to aid time, 

Seized by the foot, I Avas hurled from the lofty portals of heaven. 590 
All day long did I spui through the ail, and the sun was descending 
When upon Lemnos I fell : and the .Sintians found and restored me, 
liio.ithlcas and bruised as I lay : for small Avas the life that Avas left me.” 

Thus he spake, and Ilcra Avas cheered, and her arm she extended 
White as the snow, and Avith smiles the cup frcmi her son she accepted. 

He forth Avith to tlic rest cT the gods, and to each in his order. 

Filled ; dniAving /res/i from its urn the delicious juice of the nectar; 

AV'hile from them all unextinguished laugliter arose, as llephrcstus, 
Rustling with aickward gait, they beheld, througli the halls of Olympus. 

Thus they feasted in bliss all day till the sun Avas declining : COO 

Nor Avas there wanting aught to enhance the jog of tlieir banquet 
Either of festive cheer, or the tuneful harp, by Apollo 
Struck; while the muses sang, SAveet answering, or blending in chorus. 

Hut when the sun had AvitlidraAvn his glorious light and departed, 

Then for needful repose each god retired to his palace, 

For Avith iugcnioiia craft that limping artist Ilephccslus, 

Famed for his skill, had constructed for eacli liis separate dwelling. 

Zeus ascended the couch which, Avhene’er he consented to slumber — 
Laging aside for an insta}it his flaming bolts — he frequented. 

There he reclined, in celestial calm reposing ; and llcia, CIO 

Quitting her throne of gold, lay tranquillg sleeping beside him. 


Collmgwood, Fcbniarg 6, 1802. 


J. F. W. IIERSaiEL. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Saint’s Rest. 

Agnes entered the city of Rome in a trance of entliusiastic emotion, 
almost such as one might imagine in a soul entering the heavenly Jeru- 
Salem above. To her exalted ideas she was apjiroaching not only the 
ground liallowcd by the blood of apostles and martyrs, not merc'ly the 
tombs of the faithlul, but tlie Ausible “general assembly and church of the 
first-born which arc written in heaven.” Here reigned the appointed 
representative of Jesus: frhe imagined a benignant prince clothed with 
honour and splendour, who was yet the righter of all wrongs, the redres^er 
of all injuries, the friend and succourer of the poor and needy; and she 
was firm in a secret purpose to go to this great and benignant father, and on 
her knees entreat him to forgive the sins of her lover, and remove the 
excommunication that threatened at every moment his eternal salvation. 
For — she trembled to iliink of it, — sudden accident, a thrust of a dagger, 
a fall from bis Lor.so, might put him for ever beyond the pale of repent- 
ance: he might die uiiforgiveii, and sink to eternal pain. 

Agnes and her grandmother entered the city of Rome just as tlic 
twilight had faded into night ; and tliough Agnes, fall of faith and enthu- 
siasm, was longing to realize immediately the ecstatic vision of shrines and 
holy jjlaces, old Elsie commanded lier not to think of anything farther 
that night. They proceeded, therefore, with several other pilgnms wlio 
had entered the city, to a church specially set apart for their reception, 
connected with which were large dormitories and a religious order, whose 
business was to receive and wait upon them, and to see that all their wants 
were supplied. This religious foundation is one of the oldest in Rome; 
and it is esteemed a work of especial merit and sanctity among the citizens 
to associate themselves temporarily in these labours in Holy Week. Even 
princes and princesses come, humble and lowly, mingling with tliose of 
common degree, and all, calling each other brother and sister, vie in kind 
attentions to these guests of the Church. "Wlien Agnes and Elsie an-ived, 
several of these volunteer assistants were in waiting. Agnes was remarked 
among all the rest of the company for her peculiar beauty and the rspt, 
entliusiastic expression of her face. 

Almost immediately on their entrance into the rcception-hall con- 
nected with the church, they seemed to attract the attention of a tsJl lady 
dicsbcd in deep mourning, and accompanied by a female servant, with 
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whom she wa^ conversing on those terms of intimacy which showed con- 
fidential relations between tlie two, 

“ See ! ” she said, my Mona, what a heavenly face is there ! — that 
sweet child has certainly the light of grace shining thi'ough her. My 
heart warms to her.” 

“ Indeed,” said the old servani , looking aci’ose, “ and well it may,^ — 
dear lamb, come so l‘ar ! But, Holy Virgin, liow my Ix'ad swims ! How 
strange! — that child reminds me of some one My lady, perhaps, you 
may think of some one whom she looks like.” 

“Mona, you say true. I have the same strange impi'cssion of having 
seen a face like hers, but where I cannot say.” 

“Wliat would my hidy say, if 1 «aid it wa-^ our dear Prince? 

“Mona, it is so,- added the LaV, looking more intently, — '*how 

singuljir ! — the very traits of our house in a pea^ant-glii I She is of 
Sorrento, i judge, by her costume; what a pnlly one it i>. ! TJiat old 
•woman is her nx'ther, peihaps. J must choose her for my care, — and, 
]\ion.i, you shall wait on her mother.” 

So saying, tlie Princess Paulina ciossed the hall, and, bending affably 
over Agnes’, took her haiul and kissed her, saying, — 

“ WLdeome, my dear little sister, U) the house of our Father !” 

Agnes looked up with strange, wondering eyes into the face that was 
bent to hers. It was sfillow and sunken, with deep lines of ill-health and 
HUTow, but the features Avere noble, and niust once have been beautiful ; 
llic whole action, voice*, and manner Avere dignified and impiessive. In- 
stinctively she felt that the lady was (*f .supeiior birth and breeding to any 
Avith Avhom she had been in the habit of associating. 

“ Come Avith me,” said tl>e lady ; “ and — your mother ? ” — she added. 

“She is my grandmother,” said Agms. 

“Well, then, your graiidmolher, sweet child, Bhall be attended my 
good sister Mona here.” 

The Princc^s Paulina drcAv the hand of Agnes through her arm, and, 
laying her liand affectionately on it, looked doAvn and smiled tenderly 
on her. 

“ Arc you very tired, my dear ? ” 

“ Oh, no ! no ! ” replied Agnes — “ I am so happy, so blessed to be 
hero !” 

“ You have travelled a long way ?” 

“Yes, from Sorrento; hut I am used to Avalking; I did not feci it to 
he long; niy heart kept me up, — I wanted to come homo bo much.” 

“ Home?” said the princess. 

“Yes, to my soul’s home, — the house of our dear Father the Pope.” 

The princess started, and looked incredulously down for a moment ; 
♦hen noticing the confiding air of the child, she sighed and was silent. 

“ Come with me above,” she said, “and let me attend to your comfort.” 

“ How good you are, dear lady ! ” responded Agnes. 

“I am not good, my child, — ^I am only your unworthy sister in 
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Christ and as the lady spohe, she opened the door into a room where 
Were a number of other female pilgrims seated around the wall, each 
attended by a person whose peculiar care she seemed to be. 

At the feet of each was a vessel of water, and when the seats were all 
full, a cardinal in robes of oflice entered, and began reading prayers. 
Each lady present, kneeling at the feet of her chosen pilgrim, divested 
them carefully of their worn and travel-soiled shoes and stockings, and 
proceeded to Avash them. It was not a mere rose-water ceremony, but a 
good hearty washing of feet that for the most part had great need of the 
ablution. While this service Avas going on, the cardinal read from the 
Gospel how a Greater than they all had Avashed the feet of Ilis disciples 
and said, “ If I, your Lord and Master, have Avashed your feet, yc also 
ought to Avash one anotlicr s feet.” Then all repeated in concert the 
Lord’s Prayer, Avhile each humbly kissed llie feet she had Ava&hed, and 
proceeded to replace the Avorn and travel-soded shoes and stockings Avith 
ncAv and strong ones, the gift of Christian love. Each lady then led her 
charge into a room Avheie tables AV^ere spread Avith a plain and Avholcsome 
repast of all such articles of food as the season of Lent allowed. Each 
placed her proU'ijir at table, and carefully attended to all her Avants at the 
sii 2 >pc'r, and afterwards dormitories Averc openrd for their rcijose. 

The I’rinccss Paulina lUTlbrmcd all these offices for Agnes Avith a 
tender earnestness Avhicli Avon ui)on her hcai t. ’J'he young girl thouglit 
herself indeed in that blessed society of Avliich she had dreamed, where 
the high-born and the rich become, through Chiist’s love, the servants ol 
the i)oor and loAvly; through all the services she sat in a sort of dream ot 
ra])tur(!. How lovely this rece2)tk»n into the Holy City ! hoAV SAVeet thiH 
to be taken to the arms of the great (’hrislinn family, btuiiid together in 
the charity Avhich is the bond of 2 )crfectne^s ! 

The princess and her attendant Aveiit ont of the church-dv>or, Avhere 
lier litter stood in AAaaiting. The Iaa'o took tlu-ir seats in sil« xiee, and 
silently pursued their AAaay through tlie streets of the old diinly-liglitid 
city and out of one of its jirincipal gates to the Avide Camj)agna beyond. 
'J’he villa of the princess Avas situated on an eminence at some distance 
inan the city, ajid the night-ride to it Avas solemn and solitary. Tiny 
2 )aKscd along the old A2)2>ian Way, over 2iavemenls that had rumbled under 
the chariot- Avh eels of the emperors and nobles of a by-gone age, Avliile 
along their way, glooming up against the clear of the sky, were vast 
shadoAvy piles — the tombs of the dead of other days. All mouldering and 
lonely, shaggy, and fringed Avith bushes and streaming Avild vines, through 
which the night-wind sighed and rustled, they might seem to be pervaded 
by the restless S2nrits of tlie dead ; and as the lady jAassed thorn, she 
shivered, and, cro.ssing herself, repeated an inward prayer against wander- 
ing demons that Avalk in desolate places. 

Timid and solitary, the Ijigh-born lady shrank and cowered within 
herself with a distressing feeling of loneliness. A childless widoAV, ni 
delicate health, Avhose paternal family had been for the most part cruelly 
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rolibeJ, exiled, or destroyed by ibe reigning Pope find bis family, she ftU 
her own situation u most unprotected and precarious one ; since the least 
jealousy or misunderstanding might bring upon her, too, the ill-will of 
the Borgias, which had proved so fatal to the rest of her race. No com- 
fort in life remained to her but her religion, to whose practice she clung 
as to her all ; but even in this, her life was embittered by facts to whjeh, 
with the best disposition in the world, she could not shut her eyes. Her 
own family had been too near the seat of power not to vk'e all the base 
intrigues by which that sacred and solemu position of Head of the 
('hristian Cliureh had been traded for ns a maikelalde commodity. The 
pride, the indecency, the cruelty oftho.se who now reigned in the name of 
Christ came over her mind in contrast with the picture ])ainted by the 
artless, trusting faith of the ijea.saiit-girl vith whom .she iiad ju.st parted. 
Her mind had been loo thorou'rhly drilled in the non-reflective practice of 
her faith to dare to put forth any act of reasoning upon facts .so visible 
and Fo Iremendous ; she rather trembled at herself for seeing what she 
saw, and for knowing what she knew, and feared somehow that this very 
knowledge might endanger her Siilviition; and so slie rode homeward, 
cowering and praying like a friL'lilened child. 

“ Mona, I shall not go out to-mormw,” said the prince.ss; “but you 
go to the ser\iee.-, anti (ind the girl and her grandmother, and bring them 
out to me. I Avant to counsel the child : she interests me.” 

“It shall be so,” said Mona. 


C'lIArTKR XX^VIIT. 

Palm Sunday. 

The morning after her arrival in Rome, Agne.s Avas aAvakened fi-om sleep 
by a solemn droji^'ing of bell- tones A\hich st enicd to fill the A\hole air, in- 
ti-riningled dimly at intervals with long-draAvn, jilaintive sounds of chant- 
ing. She had slept profoundly, overwearied Avith Ikt pilgrimage, and 
soothed by that deep lulling sense of quiet Avliich comes over one Avhen, 
after long and Aveary toils, some ausjncioiis goal is at length reached. She 
had come to Rome, and been received Avilh open arms into the household 
of the saints, and seen even those of highest degree imitating the sim- 
l^lieity of the Lord in serving tlie poor. Surely, this Avas indeed the 
house of God and the gate of heaven; and so the bell-tones and chants, 
imngling Avith her dreams, si'emed naturally enough aiigel-hari)ings and 
distant echoes of the perpetual adoration of the blessed. She rose and 
dressed herself Avith a tremulous joy. She felt full of liopc that .somehow 
in what way she could not saj — this auspicious beginning Avould end 
m a full fruition oi all her Avlshes, an answer to all lier prayers, 

“ Well, Tshild,” said old Elsie, “ you must have sl'pi Avell ; you look 
hesh as a lark,” 
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“ The air of this holy place revives me,” replied Agnes, with 
enthusiasm. 

“ I wish I could say as much,” returned Elsie, ** My bones ache yet 
with the tramp ; and I suppose nothing will do but we must go out now 
to all the holy ])laces, up and down and hither and thither, to everything 
(hat goes on. I saw enough of it all years ago when I lived here.” 

“ Dear grandmother, if you are tired, why bhould you not rest? I 
can go forth alone in this holy city. No harm can possibly belall me 
here. I can join any of the pilgrims who axe going to the holy places 
where I long to woi>hip.” 

A likely story,” cried Elsie. “ I know more about old Rome than 
you do, and I tell you, child, that you do not stir out a step without me ; 
so if you must go, I must go too ; and like enough it’s for my soul’s 
health. I suppose it is,” she added, after a reflective pause. 

“ How beautiful it was that we were welcomed so last night 1” ex- 
claimed Agnes, “ that dear lady was so kind to me ! ” 

“ A}’, ay, and -w'dl she might bo ! ” replied Elsie, nodding her head. 
“ But there’s no truth in the kindness of the nobles to us, child. They 
don’t do it hocause they love us, but because they expect to buy heaven 
by washing our feet and giving us what little they can clip and snip off 
from their abundance.” 

‘‘ Oh, grandmother,” cried Agnes, “how can you say so? Certainly, 
if any one ever spoke and looked lovingly, it was that dear lady.” 

“ Yes, and she rolls away in her carriage, well content, and leaves you 
with a pair of new .shoes and stockings, — ^you, as worthy of a carriage aiul 
a palace as she.” 

“ No, grandinamnia ; she said she should send for me to talk more 
with her.” 

“ .said she should send for you?” asked Elsie. "Well, well, 
that is strange, to be sure ! — that is wonder .iil ! ” she added, reflectively. 
“ But come, child, we must ha.sten through our breakfast and prayers, and 
go to see the Pope, and all the great birds with fine feathers that fly after 
Idm.” 

“ Yes, indeed ! ” exclaimed Agnes, joyfully. “ Oh, grandmamma, 
what a blessed sight it will be ! ” 

“ Yes, child, and a fine sight enough he makes, with his great canopy 
and his plumes and Ids servants and Ins trumpeters ; tliere isn’t a king ui 
Ciiristendom that goes .so proudly as he.” 

“ No other king is worthy of it,” returned Agnes. “ The Lord reigns 
in him.” 

“ Much you know about it I ” Elsie retorted between her teeth, n'’ 
they started out. 

The streets of Rome through which they walked were damp 
cellar-like, filthy and ill-paved ; but Agnes neither saw nor felt anythiT^S 
of inconvenience in this : had they been floored, like those of the New 
Salem, with translucent gold, her faith could not have been more fervent. 
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Rome is at all times a forest of quaint costumes, a pantomime of 
shilling scenic olFccts of religious ceremonies. Nothing there, however 
singular, slrikes the eye as out-of-the-way or unexpected, since no one 
knows precisely to what religious order it may belong, or what individual 
vow or purpose it may represent. Neither Agnes nor EUie, therefore, was 
surprised, when they passed through the doorway to the street, at the 
apparition of a man covered from head to foot in a long robe of white 
serge, with a high-peaked cap of the same material drawn completely 
down over his luad and face. Two round holes cut in this ghostly head- 
gear revealed simply two black glittering eyes, which shone with that 
singular elfish effect which belongs to the human eye when removed from 
its appropriate and natural accessories. As they passed out, the figure 
iciLtled a box on wliich w is painted an im;v;e of despaiiing Sviuls raising 
imploring hands from very led tongues oi flame, by which it was under- 
stood at once tliat lie sought aid fi r souls in Purgatory. Agnes and 
Iki- grandmother each dropped therein a small coin and went on their 
way ; lait the figure followed them at a little distance behind, keeping 
carefully within sight of them. 

By me.-vns of energetic pushing and striving, Elsie contrived to secure 
for herself and her grandchild stations in the piazza in front of the 
church, in tlic very trout rank, where the procession was to pass. A 
motley assemblage it was, this ciowd, comprising every variety of costume 
of lank and station and ecclesiastical pi’ofession: cowls and hoods of 
Eianciscan and Dominican, picturesque liead-dressea of peasant-women of 
different disti’icts, plumes and ruffs of more aspiring gentility, mixed with 
every quaint phase of foreign costume belonging to the strangers from 
different parts of the earth ; — for, like the old Jewish Passover, this cele- 
bration of Holy Week had its assemblage of Parthians, Medes, Elamites, 
dwellers in Mesopotamia, Cretes, and Arabians, all blending in one 
common memorial. 

Amid the strange variety of persons among whom they were crowded, 
Elsie remarked the stranger in the white sack, who had followed them, 
and who had stationed him.self behind them, but it did not occur to her 
that his presence there was otlier than merely accidental. 

And now came sweeping up the grand procession, brilliant with scarlet 
and gold, waving with plunaes, sparkling with gems, — ^it seemed as if 
earth had been ransacked and human invention taxed to express the ulti- 
matum of all tliat could dazzle and bewilder, — and, with a rustic like that 
of ripe grain before a swaying wind, all the multitude went down on their 
knees as the cortege passed. Agnes knelt, too, with clasped hands, adoring 
the sacred vision enshrined in her soul ; and as she knelt with upraised 
eyes, her cheeks flushed with enthusiasm, her beauty attracted the atten- 
tion of more than one in the procession. 

“ There is the model which our master has been looking for,” said a 
young and handsome man in a rich dress of black velvet, who, by his 
costume, appeared to hold the rank of first chamberlain in the Papal suite. 
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The young man to whom he spoke gave a bold glance at Agnes, and 
answered, — 

“ Pretty little rogue, how well she does the saint ! ’* 

** One can sec that, with judicious arrangement, she might make a 
nymph as well as a saint,” said the first speaker. 

“A Daphne, for example,” returned the other, laughing. 

“And she "wouldn’t turn into a laurel, either,” rejoined the first. 
“ Well, we must keep our eye on her.” And as they were passing into 
the church-door, he beckoned to a servant in waiting and whispered 
soinetliing, indicating Agnes with a backward movement of his hand. 

The servant, after this, kept cautiously within observing distance of 
her, as she with the crowd pressed into the church to assist at the 
devotions. 

Long and dazzling were those eeremonies, when, raised on high like 
an enthroned God, Pope Alexander VI. received the homage of bended 
knee from the ambassadors of every Christian nation, from heads of all 
ecclesiastical orders, and from generals, and chiefs, and princes, and nr’jles, 
who, robed and plumed and gemmed in all the brightest and proud st that 
earth could give, bowed the knee humbly and kissed his foot in return for 
the palm-branch which he presented. Meanwhile, vokos of invisible 
singers chanted the simple event which all this splendour was commemo- 
rating, — how of old Jesus came into Jerusalem, meek lowly, riding on 
an ass, — how His disciples cast their garments in the way^ and the multi- 
tude look branches of palm-trees to come forth an"' acet Him, — how 
He was seized, tried, condemned to a cruel death ; and the exowd, win 
dazzled and W'ondering eyes following the gorgeous ceremonial, reflected 
little how great was the satire of the contrast, Ik r diflereut the coming of 
that meek and lowly One to sulTer and to die fj oj ) this triumphant display 
of worldly pomp and sph-ndour in His professed representative. 

But to the puic all things are pure, and Agnes thought only of the 
enthronement of all virtues, of all celestial charities and unworldly purities, 


in that sjdcndid ceremonial, and longed within herself to approach so near 
as to touch the hem of those wondrous and sacred garments. It w\'is to her 
enthusiastic imagination like the unclosing of celestial doors, wdiere tlic 
kings and priests of an eternal and heavenly temple move to and fro in 
music, with the many-coloured glories of rainbows and sunset cloiuls. 
Her whole nature w\as wrought upon by the bights and sounds of that 
gorgeous worship ; she seemed to burn and brighten like an altar-coal, her 
figure appeared to dilate, her eyes grew deeper and shone with a starry 


light, and the colour of her checks flushed up with a vivid glow. Nor was 
she aware how often eyes were tm-ned upon her, nor how murmurs of 
admiration followed all her absorbed, unconscious movements, ^^heco. 
Eccola ! ” was often repeated irom inoutli to mouth around her, but slic 


heard it not. 

When at last the ceremony was finished, the crowd rushed again out 
of the church to see the departure of vni’ious dignitaries. There was a 
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horses, crusted with gold, flaming in scarlet and purple, retinues of enrifi** 
nals and princes and nobles and ambassadors, all in one splendid cohfused 
jostle of noise knd brightness* 

Suddenly a servant in a gorgeous scarlet Htery Aj;ncs on ihe 

shoulder, and said, in a tone of authority,-^ 

“ Young maiden, your presence is commahded.’^ 

‘*T?ho commands itf’* adied Elsie, ‘layl% b^'jfrand- 

child's Moulder fiercely. ^ ‘ ^ ' 

“ Are you mad ? ” whispered two or three Women of tM Ibwer-d^dets to 
Elsie at once ; “ don't you know who that is 't IIikA, for ynirr Kfel ” 

“ I shall go with yoti, Agnes,” said Elsie, resolutely. 

”^o, you will not,*’ letorted the attendant, insolently. “ Tliis mai^n 
is commanded, and none else.” 

” He belongs to the Pope’s nephew,” Whispered a voice in Elsie’s ear 
“ You had better have your tongue tom out than say another word.” 
Wh'ereupon, Elaie found herself actually borne backward by three or four 
stout women. 

Agn - looked round and smiled on her,— a smile full of innocent 
trust,* -and t>.^n, turning, followed the servant into the finest of the equip- 
ages, where she was lost to view. 

Elsie was alu 't wild with fear and impotent rage ; but a low, 
itii])ressivc voice. poke in her ear. It came from the white figure 
which had followed ' ^cm in the morning. 

Lir>t'‘n,” it said, “ and be quiet ; don’t turn your head, but hear 
what I will tell you. Your child is followed by those who will save her. 
CJo your ways whence you came. Wait till the hour after the Avc Maria, 
then come to the Porta San Sebastiano, and all will be well.” 

When Elsie turned to look she saw no one, but ^caught a distant 
glimpse of a white figure vanishing in the crowd. 

She returned to her asylum, wondering and disconsolate, and the first 
person whom she saw was old Mona. 

“ Well, good morrow, sister I ” she said. ” Know that I am here on a 
strange errand. The princess has taken such a liking to you that nothing 
will do but we must fetch you and your little one out to her villa. I 
looked everywhere for you in church this morning. Where have you hid 
yourselves ? ” 

“We w'ere there,” said Elsie, confused, and hesitating whether to 
speak of what had happened. 

“Well, where is the little one? Get her ready ; we have horses in 
waiting. It is k good bit out pf the city.” 

“ Alack I ” cried Elsie, “ I know not where she is.” 

“ Holy Virgin ! ” exclaimed Mona, “ how is this ? ” 

Elsie, moved by the necessity which makes it a relief to open the 
heart to some one, sat down on the steps of the church and poured forth 
the whole story into the listening ear of Mona, 
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« Well, well, well 1 ” said the old servant, “ in our days, one does not 
wonder at anything, — one never knows one day what may come the next, 
— but this is bad enough ! ” 

“ Do you think,” inquired Elsie, ** there is any hope in that strange 
promise ? ” 

“ One can but try it,” answered Mona. 

“ If you could but be there then,” said Elsie, “ and take us to your 
mistress.” 

“ Well, I will wait, for my mistress has taken an especial fancy to 
your little one, more particularly since this morning, when a holy 
Capuchin came to our house and held a long conference with her; after 
he was gone I found my lady almost in a faint, and she would have it 
that we should start directly to bring her out here, and 1 had mucli ado 
to lot her see that the child would do quite as well after services were 
over. 1 tired myself looking about for you in the crowd.” 

The two women then digi'cssed upon various gossiping particulars, as 
they sat on the old mossy, grass-grown steps, looking up over house-tops 
yellow witli lielicn, into the blue spring air, where flocks of wbitet^geofl® 
were soaring and careering in the soft, warm sunshine. BrightnesI Sfitd 
warmth and flowers seemed to be the only idea natural to iStiA charming 
weather, and Elsie, sad-hearted and foreboding as she wate, fblt the behfgn 
influence. Rome, whicli had been so fatal a place to her peace, yet had 
for her, as it has for every one, potent spells of a lulling and soothing 
power. Where is the grief or anxiety that can resist the enchantment of 
one of Rome's bright, soft spring days ? 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Nigh t-r i d e. 

The villa of the Princess Paulina was one of those soft, idyllic pavadisos 
which lie like so many fairy-lands around the dreamy solitudes of Romo. 
They are so fair, so wild, so still, these villas ! Nature in them seems to 
run in such gentle sympathy with Art, that one feels as if they had not 
been so much the pioduct of human skill as some indigenous growth of 
Arcadian ages. There are quaint terraces shadowed by clipped ilex-trees 
whose branches make twilight even in the sultriest noon ; there are long- 
drawn paths^ thfdugh wildernesses where cyclamens blossom in crimson 
clouds among crushed fragments of sculptured marble green with the 
moss of ages, and glossy-leaved myrtles put forth their pale blue stars m 
constellations under the leafy if^adows. Everywhere is the voice of water, 
ever lulling, ever babbling, and taught by art to run in many a qunint 
caprice,— *here to rush down marble steps slippery with sedgy green, there 
to spout up in silvery spray, and anon to spread into a cool, waveless 
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whose mirror reflects trues and flowers fep down in some visionary nnder^ 
world. Then there are wide lawns, where Uie grass in spring is a perfect 
rainbow of anemones, white, rose, crimson, purple, mottled, streaked, and 
dappled with ever varying shade- of sunset clouds. There are soft, moist 
banks where purple and white violets grow large and fliir, and trees aU 
interlaced with ivy, which runs and twines everywhere) tetermingling its 
dark, graceful leaves and vivid young shoots W'ith the bloom and leaflige 
of all shadowy places. 

In our day, these lovely places have their dark shadow ever baupting 
Iheir loveliness : tlie malaria, like an unseen demon, Uos hid ihi tbeif 
sweetness. And in the time w'e are Kpeaking of, a curse not lest deadly 
pensoned the beauties of the princess’s villa, — the malaria of fear. 

The gravelled t€rrne<’ in front of the villa commanded, through tlsA 
clipped arches of the ilex- trees, a view of the Campagna with ita soft, 
nndulatij\g bauds of many-coloured green, and the distant city of Rome' 
hose bells wore always filling the air between with a tremulous vibra- 
tion. Here, during the long sunny afternoon, while Elsie and Monied 
were crooning together on the steps of the church, the Princess Paulina 
walked restlessly up and down, looking forth on tho way towards the city 
Ibi the travellers whom she expected. 

Father Francesco had been there that morning and communicated to 
her the dying message of the aged Capuchin, from which it appeared that 
the child who had so much interested her was her near kinswoman. 
Perhaps had her house remained at the height of its power and splendour, 
hhc might have rejected with scorn the idea of a kinswoman whose exist- 
ence had been owing to a mesalliance ; but a membor of an exiled and 
disinliuritcd family, deriving her only comfort from unworldly sources, 
sIjc regarded this event as an opportunity afforded her to make expiation 
for one of the sins of her house. The beauty and winning graces of her 
}fning kinswoman were not without their influence in attracting a lonely 
Iieait deprived of the support of natural ties. The princess longed for 
something to love, and the discovery of a legitimate object of family 
allection was an event in the weary monotony of her life ; and therefore 
it wiia that the hours of the afternoon seemed long while slie looked forth 
towards Rome, listening to the ceaseless chiming of its bells, and wonder- 
ing why no one appeared along the road. 

'i'he sun went down, and all the wide plain seemed like the sea ae 
twilight, lying in rosy and lilac and purple shadowy bands; out of which 
lose the old city, solemn and lonely as some enchanted island of dream- 
land, with a flush of radiance behind it and a tollin'g of weird music 
hlling all the air around. Now they are chanting the Avo Mari4 in 
hundreds of churches, and the princess worships in distant accord, trying 
to still the anxieties of her heart with many a prayer. Twilight faden 
ftnd fades, the Campagna becomes a black sea, and the distant city loomcf 
tip like a dark rock against the glimmering sky ; the princess goes withiix 
and walks restlessly through the wide holl^, stopping first at oi^e dpen 
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window and then at another to listen. Beneath her feet she treads a cool 
mosaic pavement where laughing cupids are dancing ; above, from the 
ceiling, Aurora and the Hours look down in many-coloured clopds of 
brightness. The sound of the fountaina without is so clear in the intense 
stillness that the peculiar voice of each one can bo told; that is the 
swaying noise of the great jet that rises from marble shells and falls into 
a wide basin, where silvery swans swim round and round in enchanted 
circles ; and the other slenderer sound is the smaller jet that rains down 
its spray into the violet-borders deep in the shrubbery ; and that other, 
the shallow babble of the waters that go down the marble steps to the 
lake. How dreamlike and plaintive they all sound in the night stillness I 
1'hc nightingale sings from the dark shadows of the wilderness ; and the 
musky odours of the cyclamen come floating ever and anon through the 
casement, in that strange, cloudy way in which flower-scents seem to 
come and go in the air in the night season. 

At last the princess fancies she heai*s the distant tramp of horses’ feet, 
and her heart beats so that she can scarcely listen : now she hears it ; 
and now' a rising wind, sweeping across the Campagna, seems to bear it 
moaning away. She goes to a door and looks out into the darkness. Yc s, 
slie hears it now, quick and regular, — the beat of many horses’ feet 
coming in hot haste along the road. Surely the few servants whom she 
has sent cannot make all this noise ! and she trembles with vague affrigld. 
Perhaps it is a tyrannical message, bringing imprisonment and dcatli. 
She calls a maid, and bids her bring lights into the reccption-hall, A few 
moments more, and there is a confused stamping of horses’ feet approach- 
ing the house, and she hears the voices of her servants. She runs into 
the piazza, and secs dismounting a knight W'ho carries Agnes in his arms, 
pale and fainting. Old Elsie and Monica, too, dismount, with the 
princess’s men-servants ; but, wonderful to tell, there seems, bfjsides them, 
to be a train of some hundred armed horsemen. 

The timid princess was so fluttered and bewildered that she losi all 
presence of mind, and stood in uncomprehending w'onder ; while Monica 
pushed authoritatively into the house, and beckoned the knight to bring 
Agnes and lay her on a sofa, when she and old Elsie busied themselves 
vigorously with restoratives. 

The Lady Paulina, as soon as she could collect her scattered senses, 
recognized in Agostino the banished lord of the Sarelli family, a race wlm 
had shared with her own the hatred and cruelty of the Borgia tribe ; and 
he, in turn, had recognized a daughter o{ the Colonnas. 

He drew her aside into a small boudoir adjoining the apartment. 

Noble lady,” ho said, “ we are companions in misfortune, and so, 

I trust, yott will pardon what seems a tumultuous intrusion on your 
privacy. I and my men came to Rome in disguise, that we 
watch over and protect this poor innocent, who now finds asylum wit i 
you.’* . 

My lord,” replied the princess, ** I sec in this event tlie wonder 
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working of the good God. I have but just learned that this young person 
is my near kinswoman; it was only this morning tliat the fact waa 
certified to me on tlio dying confession of a holy Capuchin^ who privately 
united my brother to her moUior. The marriage was an indiscretion of 
liis youth ; but afterwards he fell into more grievous sin in denying the 
holy sacrament, and leaving his wife to die in misery and dishonour : and 
perhaps for this fault such great judgments fell upon him. 1 wish to 
make atonement in such sort as is yet possible, by aoting as a mother to 
this child.” 

The times arc so troublous and uncertain,” plea*led Agostino, ** that 
s^he must have stronger protection than that of any woman. She is of a 
most holy and religious nature, but as ignorant of sin as an angel who 
never Inis seen anything ^'iit of heaven ; and so the Borgias enticed her 
into their impure den, from which, God helping, I have saved her. 1 
tj’icd all I could to prevent her coming to Rome, and to convince her of 
the vilenoss that ruled here ; but the poor little one could not believe me, 
and thought me a heretic only for saying what she now knows from her 
own senses.” 

The Lady Paulina shuddered with fear. 

Is it possible that you have come into collision with the dreadful 
Borgias? What will become of us?” 

“ I brought a hundred men into Rome in different disguises,” replied 
Ag(^stiuo, “ and we gained over a servant in their household, through 
whom 1 entered and carried her off. Their men pursued us, and wc had 
a light in the streets ; but for the moment we mustered more than they ; 
sonic of them chased us a good distance. But it will not do for us to 
remain here. As soon as she is revived enough, we must retreat towai'ds 
one of our fastnesses in the mountains, whence, when rested, we shall go 
northward to Florence ; where I have powerful friends, and she has also 
an uncle, a holy man, by whose counsels she is much guided.” 

“ You must take me with you," said the princess, in a tremor of 
anxiety : “ not for the world would I stay, if it be known you have taken 
lel'ugc here. For a long time their spies have been watching about me; 
they only wait for some occasion to seize upon my villa, as they have 
on tlie possessions of all my father’s house. Let me flee with you. I 
have a brother-in-law in Florence, who hath often urged me to escape to 
him till times mend; — for, surely, God will not allow the wicked to 
bc( r rule for ever." 

“ Willingly, noble lady, will we give you our escort, — the more so that 
this poor child will then have a friend with her beseeming her father’s rank. 
Lelieve me, lady, she ivill do no discredit to her lineage. She was trained 

a convent, and her soul is a flower of marvellous beauty. I must 
declare to you here that I have wooed her honourably to be my wife, and 
she would willingly be so, had not some scruples of a religious vocation 
taken hold on her ; to dispel which I look for the aid of the holy father, 
her uncle.” 
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It would be a most fit and proper thing/’ said the princess, ** thus to 
ally our houses, in hope of some good time to come which shall restore 
their former standing and possessions. Of course some holy man must 
judge of the obstacle interposed by her vocation ; but I doubt not the 
Church will be an indulgent mother in a case where the issue seems 
so desirable.’* 

** If I be married to her,” urged Agostino, “ I can take her, out of all 
these strifes and confusions ‘which now agitate our Italy, to the court 
of France, where I have an uncle high in favour with the king, and who 
will use all his influence to compose these troubles in Italy, and bring 
about a better day.” 

While this conversation was going on, bountiful refreshments had 
been provided for the whole party, and the attendants of the princess 
received orders to pack all her jewels and valuable effects for a sudden 
journey. 

As soon as preparations could be made, the whole party left the villa 
of the princess for a retreat in the Alban Mountains, whore Agostino and 
his band had one of their r(‘ndezvoiis. Only the immediate female attendants 
of the princess, and one or two inen-aervants, left ivith her. The silver 
plate, and all objects of particular value, were buiicd in the garden. 
This being done, the keys of the house were intrusted to a gray-headi d 
servant, who with his wife had grown old in the family. 

It was midnight before everything was ready for starting. The moon 
cast silver gleams through the ilex-avenues, and caused the jet of Iho 
gi’eat fountain to look like a wavering pillar of cloudy brightness, wlun 
the princess led forth Agnes upon the wide verandah. Two gentle, yi \ 
spirited little animals from the princess’s stables were there awaiting thciii, 
and they were lifted into their saddles by Agostino. 

“ Fear nothing, madam,” ho said, obsemng how the hands of tin' 
j)riiice8S trembled ,* “a few hours will put us in perfect safety, and I sliall 
be at your side constantly.” 

Then lifting AgnOs to her seat, he placed the reins in her hand. 

Are you rested ? ” he asked. 

It was the first time since her rescue that he had spoken to Agtns 
The words were brief, but no expressions of endearment could convey 
more than the manner in Avhich they were spoken. 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Agnes, firmly, “ I am rested.” 

You think you can bear the ride ? ” 

“ I "ban boar anything, so I escape,” was her response. 

The, company were now all mounted, and were marshalled in regular 
oi-der. A body of armed men rode in front *, then came Agnes and tlic 
princess, with Agostino between them, while two or three troopers rode 
on either side; Elsie, Monica, and the servants of the princess followe 
elose behind, and the rear was brought up in like manner by 
men. , 

The path wound first through the grounds of the villa, with its p a 
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of light and sirnd^, its solemn groves of stone-pines rising like palm- 
trees high in air above the tops of all other trees, its terraces, and statues, 
and fountains, — all seeming so lovely in the midnight stillness, 

“ Perhaps I am leaving all this for ever,” exclaimed the princess. 

“ Let us hope for the best,” said Agostino. “ It cannot be that God 
will suffer the seat of the Apostles to be subjected to such ignominy and 
disgrace much longer. 1 am amazed that no Christian kings havo inter- 
fered before for the honour of Christendom. I Itave it from the best 
authority that tlm ICing of Naples burst into tears whan ho heard of the 
election of this wretch to be Pope : ho said that it w^as A scandal which 
threatened the very existence of Chiistianity. He has sent mo secret 
messages diveis times expiessive of sympathy, but lie is not of himself 
strong enough. Our iKpe must lie either in the King of France or the 
Emperor of Germany : perhaps both will engage. There ib now a most 
holy monk in Florence who haa been, stirring all heai'ts in a wonderful 
way. It is said that the very gifts of miracles and prophecy aro revived 
in him, as among the holy Apostles, and he.Jhas been bestirring himself to 
have a general council of tho Church to look into these matters. When 
I loft Florence, a short time ago, the faction opposed to him broke into the 
convent and took him away. I myself was there.” 

“ What 1 ” asked Agnes, “ did they break into the convent of the 
San Marco ? My uncle is there.” 

‘‘Yes, and ho and I fought side by bide with tho mob who were 
lushing in.” 

“ Uncle Antonio fight ! ” exclaimed Agnes, in astonishment. 

Even women will fight, when what they love most is attacked,” 
returned the knight. 

He turned to her as ho spoke, and saw in the moonlight a flash from 
her eye, and an heroic expression on her face, such as he had never 
remarked before ; but she said nothing. The veil had been rudely torn 
from her eyes ; -he had seen with horror the defilement and impurity of 
what she had ignorantly adored in holy places, and the revelation seemed 
to have wrought a change in her whole nature. 

“ Even you could light, Agncfe,” said the knight, ‘‘ to save your religion 
from disgrace.” 

“No,” she replied; “but,” she added, with gathering firmness, “I 
could die. I should be glad to die with and for the holy men who would 
save the honour of the true faith. I should like to go to Florence to iny 
uncle. If he dies for his religion, I should like to die with him.” 

“ Ah, live to teach it to me 1 ” pleaded the knight, bending towards 
her, as if to adjust her bridle-rein, and speaking in a voice scarcely 
audible. In a moment he was turned again towards tlie princess, listen- 
ing to her. 

“ So it seems,” she said, “ that we shall be running into the thick of 
the conflict in Florence.” 

“ Yes, but my uncle liath pi-omised that tho King of France shall 
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» interfere. 1 have hope something may even now have been done. I hope 
to effect something myself.” 

Agostiao spoke with the cheerful courage of youth. Agnes glanced 
timidly up at him. How great the change in her ideas ! No longer 
looking on him as a wanderer from the fold, an enemy of the Church, he 
seemed now in the attitude of a champion of the faith, a defender of holy 
. men and things against a base usurpation. What injustice had she done 
him, and how patiently had he borne that injustice 1 Had he not sought 
to warn her against the danger of venturing into that corrupt city? 
Those words which so much shocked her, against which she had sliut her 
ears, were all true ; she had found them so : she could doubt no longer. 
And yet he had followed her, and saved her at the risk of his life. Gould 
she help loving one who had loved her so much, one so noble and heroic? 
Would it be a sin to love him ? She pondered the dark warnings of 
Father Francesco, and then thought of the cheerful, fervent piety of her 
old uncle. How warm, how tender, how life-giving had been bis pre- 
sence always ! — how full of faith and pfaycr, how fruitful of heavenly 
words and thoughts had been all his ministrations I — And yet it was for 
him, and with him and his master, that Agostiiio Sarelli was fighting, and 
against him the usurping head, of the Christian Church. Then, there was 
another subject for pondering during this night-ride. The secret of licr 
birth had been told her by the princess, who claimed her as kinswoman. 
It had seemed to her, at first, like the revelations of a dream; but, as she 
rode and refiectod, gradually the idea shaped itself in her mind. She 
was, in birth and blood, the equal of her lover, and lienccforlh her lile 
would no more be in that lowly plane where it had always moved. She* 
thought of the little orange-garden at Sorrento, of tlio gorge with its 
old bridge, the convent, and the sistciv, with a sort of tender, wondciing 
pain. Perhaps she should see them no more. In this new situation she 
longed once more to see and talk with lier old uncle, and to have him tell 
her what were her duties. 

Their path soon began to bo a wild clamber among the mountains, 
now lost in the sliadow of grovc.s of gray, rustling olives, whose knotted, 
B("iq)cnt roots coiled round the rocks, and wliosc leaves silvered in the 
moonlight whenever the wind swayed them. Whatever might be the 
roughness and difficulties of the way, Agiie.s found her knight ever at her 
bridle-rein, guiding and ujdiolding, steadying her in her saddle when 
the horse plunged down short and sudden descents, and wrapping her m 
his mantle to protect licr from the chill mountain air. When the day 
was just reddening in the slty, the whole troop made a sudden ha t 
before a square stone tower which seemed to be a portion of a 
building, and here some of the men, dismounting, knocked at an arc re 
door. It was soon swung open by a woman with a lamp in her ban > 
the light of which revealed very black hair and eyes, and heavy 

earrings. . . ^ 

** Have xny directions been attended to ? ” demanded Agostino; i 
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tone of command. " Arc their places made ready for these ladies to 
sleep ?” 

** There arc, my lord,” answered the woman, obsequiously ; “ the 
best we could get ready on so short a notice.” 

Agostino came up to the princess. “ Noble madam,” he said, ** you 
will value sjifety before all things ; doubtless, the best tba^ can be done 
here is but pc»or, but it will give you a few hours ibr fC^Kme where you 
may be sure of being in perfect safety.” 

So saying, he assisted her and Agnes to dismount y and Elsio and 
Monica also alighting, they followed the woman into a dark stone passage, 
and up some rude stone steps. She opened, at last, the door of a brick- 
floored room, where beds appeared to ha\e bt-en hastily prepared. There 
was no furniture of any sort except the ]»cds; the walls were dusty and 
hung with cobwebs. A smaller apartment opening into this hiul beds for 
Elsie and Monica. The travellers, liowever, were too much exhausted 
with their iiight-iide to be critical; the services of disrobing and pre- 
paring for rest were quickly eoHoluded, and in less than an hour all were 
asleep, while Agostino was busy concerting the means for an immediate 
journey to Florence. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Let us also ao, that we may die with him.” 

Father Antonio sat alone in his cell in the San Marco, in an attitude 
of deep dejection. The open window looked into the garden of the 
convent, from which steamed up the fragrance of violet, jessamine, and 
l ose, and the sunshine lay fliir on all that was without. On a table beside 
him were many loose and scattered sketches, and an unfinished page of 
the Breviary he was executing, rich in quaint tracery of gold and arabesques, 
Bcenied to have recently occupied his attention, for his palette was wet 
and many loose brushes lay strewed around. Upon the table stood a 
V cnctian glass with a narrow neck and a bulb clear and thin as a soap- 
bubble, containing vines and blossoms of the passion-flower, which he had 
evidently been using as models in his work. 

The page he was illuminating was the prophetic Psalm which describes 
the Ignominy and sufferings of the Redeemer. It was surrounded by a 
wreathed border of thorn-branches interwoven with the blossoms and 
tendrils of the passion-flower, and the initial letters of the first two words 
Were formed by a curious combination of the hammer, the nails, the 
ppear, the crown of thorns, the cross, and other instruments of the 
assion ; and clear, in red letter, gleamed out those wonderful, mystc- 
nous Words, consecrated by the remembrance of a more than mortal 
** forsaken me? ” 

*ho artist-monk had perhaps fled to his palette to assuage the throb« 
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bings of his heart, as a mourning mother flies to the craSl© of her child ; 
but even there his appeared to have overtaken him, for the work 
lay as if pusbed from him in an access of anguish such as comes from 
the sudden recurrence of some overwhelming recollection. Ho was 
leaning forAvard with his face buried in his hands, sobbing convulsively. 

The door opened, and a man advancing stealthily beliind laid a hand 
kindly on his shoulder, saying softly, ** So, so, brother ! ” 

Father Antonio looked Up, and, dashing his hand hastily across his 
eyes, grasped that of the new-comer convulsively, and saying only, Oh, 
Baccio 1 Baccio I ” hid his face again. 

The eyes of the other filled with tears, as he answered, gently,— 

“ Nay, but, my brother, you are killing yourself. They tell me that 
you have eaten nothing for three days, and slept not for weeks; you will 
die of this grief.” 

“ Would that I might ! Why could not I die with him as well as 
Frk Domenico ? Oh, my master 1 my dear master 1 ” 

It is indeed a moat heavy day to us all,” responded Baccio della 
Porta, the amiable and pure-minded artist belter known to our times Ity 
Ilia conventual name of Fra Bartolommeo. “ Never have we hod among 
us such a man: and if there be any light of grace in my soul, lii*^ 
preaching first awakened it, brother. I only wait to see him eiitd’ 
Paradise, and then I take farewell of the world for over. I am going to 
Prato to take tin* Dominican habit, and follow him as near as I may.” 

“It is w'ell, Baccio; it is well,” said Father Antonio; “but yon 
must not put out the light of your genius in those shadows : you inu^l 
still paint, for the glory of God.” 

“ I have no heart for painting now,” replied Baccio, dejectedly. “Jle 
was my inspiration ; he taught me the holier way, and he is gone.” 

At this moment the conference of Uie two was intenupted by » 
knocking at the door, and Agostino Sarelli entered, palo and disordoicd. 

“How is this?” he asked, hastily. “ Whut devil’s carnival is ilii'i 
which hath broken loose in Florence? Every good thing is gone into 
dens and holes, and every vile thing that can hiss, and spit, and sting JH 
crawling abroad. What do the princes of Europe mean to let such 
things be ? ” 

“Only the old story,” replied Father Antonio— “ Pnticipcfi co?ivf- 
nerunt in unvm adversus Ddminum, adversuB Christum 

So much were all three absorbed in the subject of their thouglits 
that no kind of greeting or mark of recognition passed among them, 
as is common when people meet after temporary separation. Each 
out from the frdness of his soul, as from an overflowing bitter fountain. 

“ Was there no one to speak for him 7— no one to stand np 
pride of Italy — the man of his age ? ” inquired Agostino. 

“ There was one voice raised fljr him in the counml,’* replied 
Antonio. “ There was Agnolo Nic<}olini : a grave man is this 
and of great experience in public affairs, and he spoke out his mind bo 7 
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He told them flatly, that, if they looked through the preficnt time or the 
pant ages, they would not meet a man of such a high and noble order as 
this, and that to lay at our door the blood of a man the like of whom might 
not be bom for centuries was too impious and execrable a thing to be 
thought of. I’ll warrant me, he made a mstling among them when ho 
said tliat, and the Pope’s commissary - old RomaUncH--tbon whUjvered and 
frowned : but Agnolo is a stiff old fellow when he on<'*e begins a thing : 
ho never minded it, and went through with his say It seems to me, ho 
said, that it was not for us lo quench a light 1 ik(’ this, capable of giving 
lustre to the faith even when it had grown dim m other parts of the world ; 
and not to the faith alone, but to all the arts and sciences connected with 
it If it were net'ded to put restrruul on him, he said, why not put him 
into some fortress, aiui givo him commodious apartments, with abundance 
of books, and pen, ink, and paper, where be would wide books to 
tlie honour of God and the exaltation of the I'.oly faith? lie told them 
that thi'A might be a good to tlie world, \\bcieas consigning him to 
death without use of any kind would bring on our republic perpetual 
dishonour.” 

“Well said for him!” exclaimed Baccio, with warmth ; “but I’ll 
warrant me lu' might as well have proaclied to the north wind in March, 
his enemies are in such a fury.” 

“ Yea, yes,” returned Antonio, “ it is just as il was of old : the chief 
priests, and Scribes, and Pharisees were instant with loud voices, requiring 
Ire should be put to death ; and the easy Pilatea, for fear of riie tumult, 
washed their hands of it.” 

“ And now,” put in Agostino, “ they are putting up a great gibbet in 
the whape of a cross in the public square, where they will hang the tliree 
holiest and bent men of Florence I ” 

“ I came through there this morning,” continued Baccio, “ and there 
were young men and boys shouting, and howling, and singing indecent songs, 
and putting up jndcccnt pictures, such as those he used to preach against. 
It is just as you say ; all things vile have crept out of their lair, and triumph 
that the man who made them afraid is put down ; and every house is full 
of the most horrible lies about him— things that they said he confessed.” 

“ Confessed I ” cried Father Antonio : “ was it not enough that they 
tore and tortured him seven times, but they must garble and twist the 
very words that he said in his agony ? Tlie process they have published is 
foully falsified — stuffed full of improbable lies for I myself have read the 
first draught of all he d(d say, just as Signor Ceccone took it down as they 
were torturing him. 1 had it from Jacopo Manelli, canon of our Duomo 
here, and he got it from Ccocone’s wife herself They not only can 
torture and slay him, but they torture and slay his memory with lies.” 

“ Would I were in God’s place fofr ono day I ” ejaculated Agostino, 
Rpesking through his clench^ teeth. “May I be tbiuiven for say- 
ing so I" 

We are hot and hasty,” said Fattier Antonio, “ ever ready to call 
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, down fire from heaven; — but, tafter all, *the Lord reigneih, let the earth 
rejoice.’ * Unto the upright there aiiaeth light in the darkness.’ Our 
dear father is sustained in spirit and full of love. Even when they let 
him go from the torture, he fell on his knees, praying for his tormentors.’* 

“ Good God ! this passes me ! ” exclaimed Agostino, striking his hands 
together. “ OIi, wherefore hai^h a strong man arms and hands, and a 
bword, if he must stand still and see such things done ? If I had only my 
hundred mountaineers here, I would make one charge for him to-morrow. 
If I could only do something ! ” he added, striding impetuously up and 
down the cell and clenching his fists. “ What ! hath nobody petitioned 
to stay this thing? ” 

“ Nobody for him,” replied Father Antonio. “ Tliere was talk in the 
city yesterday that Fra Domenico was to bo pardoned. In fact, Romalino 
was quite inelincd to do it, but Battista Alberti talked violently against it, 
and so Itomaliuo said, ‘ Well, a monk more or less isn’t much matter,’ and 
tlien he put his name down for death, with the rest. The order was 
signed by both commissaries of the Pope, and one was Fra Turiano, the 
general of our order, a mild man, full of charity, but unable to stand 
against the Pope.” 

“ Mild men ai^c nuisances in such places,” pronounced Agostino, 
hastily ; “ our times want something of another soit.” 

“There be many who have fallen away from him even in our 
house here,” urged Father Antonio, — “as it W'aa with our blessed Loid 
whose disciples forsook him and fled. It seems to be the only thought 
w ith some how they shall make tlieir peace with the Pope,” 

“ And so the thing will be hurried through to-morrow,” murmured 
Agostino, “ and when it’s done and over. I’ll warrant me there will he 
found kings and emperors to say they meaqt to have saved him. It’s a 
vile, evil world, this of ours ; an honourable man longs to see the end of 
it. But,” he added, coming up and speaking to Fatlier Antonio, “ 1 have 
a private message for you.” 

“lam gone this moment,” said Baccio, rising with ready courtesy; 
“ but keep up heart, brother.” 

So saying, the good-hearted ortist left the cell, and Agostino 
continued — 

“ I bring tidings to you of your kindred. Your nieco and sister are 
here in Florence, and would sec you. You will find them at the house ol 
one Ghcrardo Rossclli, a rich citizen of noble blood.” 

“ Why are they there 7 ” inquired the monk, lost in amazement. 

“ y<xQ must know, then, that a most singular discovery hath been made 
by your niece at Roi^e. The sister of her father, being a lady of the 
princely blood of Colontia, hath been assured of her birth by the confes- 
sion of the priest who married him ; and being driven from Rome by leaf 
of the Borgias, they came hither under my escort, and wait to see 
So, if you will come with me now, I will guide you to them,” 

Even so,” assented Fatb0r Antonio, 
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CIIAPtTER XXXI. 

Mabtyedom. 

In a Bliaclowy chamber of a house overlooking the grand square of 
Florence might be seen, on the next morning, ^otne of the principal pcr-» 
Bonages of our story. Father Antonio, Baccio della Porta, Agostino 
Sarelli, the Princess Paulina, Agnes, with her andmother, and a mixed 
crowd of citizens and ecclesiastics, who all spoke in hushed and tremulous 
voices, as men do in the chamber of mourners at a funeral. The great, 
mysterious bell of the Campanile was swinging with dismal, heart-eliakiiig 
♦oil, like a mighty voice from the spirit world ; and it was answered by 
the tolling of all the bells iit the city, making such wavering clangors and 
vibrating circles in the air over Flor< nee, that it might seem as if it wero 
full of warring spirits wrestling for mastery. 

Toll ! toll ! toil ! O great bell of the fair Campanile ! for this day the 
noblest of the wonderful men of Florence is to be offered up. Toll ! for 
an era is going out,-— the ora of her artists, her statesmen, her poets, and 
her scholars. Tc>ll 1 for an era is coming in, — the era of her disgrace 
and subjugation, and misfortune I 

The stepping of the vast crowd in the square was like the patter of a 
great storm, and the hum of voices rose up like the murmur of the ocean ; 
but in the chamber all was so still that one could have heard the dropping 
of a pin. 

Under the balcony of this room were seated in pomp and state the 
Papal commissioners, radiant in gold and scarlet respectability ; and Pilate 
anti Ilcrod, on terms of the most excellent friendship, were ready to act 
over again the part they had acted fourteen hundred years before. Now 
has arrived the moment when the three followers of the Man of Calvary 
are to be degraded from the fellowship of His visible Church. 

Father Antonio, Agostino, and Baccio stood forth in the balcony, and, 
di awing in their breath, looked do^vn, as the three men of the hour, pale 
and haggard with imprisonment and torture, were brought up amid the 
looting and obscene jests of the populace. Savonarola first was led befoie 
the tribunal, and there, with circumstantial minuteness, endued with all 
his priestly vestments, which again, with separate ceremonies of reproba-* 
lion and ignominy, were taken from him. He stood through it all serene, 
as stood his master when stripped of his garments on Calvary. There is 
a momentary hush of voices and drawing in of breaths in the great crowd. 

^ e Papal legate takes him by the hand and pronounces the words, 

‘ Jerome Savonarola, I separate thee from the Church Militant and the 
Church Triumphant," 

He is going to speak. 

‘ What says he ? ” eagerly asked Agostino, leaning over the balcony. 
Solemnly and clear that impressive voice which so often had thrilled 
ciowds in that very square made answer— 
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“From tlic Church Milifcnut you may divide me; but from the Church 
Triumphant, no ; — thd is above your power ! ” — and a light flashed out in 
his /ace, as if a smile from Christ had shone down upon him. 

“ Amen I ” ejficulatcd Father Antonio ; “ he hath witnessed a good 
confession,” — and turning, ho wont in, and, burying his face in hiS handf-, 
remained in prayer. 

When like cpremonios had been passed tlirough with the others, ilio 
three martyrs were delivered to the secular executioner, and, amid ilie 
bco/Fs and jeers of the brutal crowd, turned their faces to the gibbet. 

“ Brothers, let us sing the Te Dewm,” ciied Savonarola. 

“ Do not BO infuriate the mob,” pleaded the executioner ; “ for harm 
might be done.” 

“ At least let us repeat it together,” said ho, “ lest we forget it.” 

And so they went /orwaid, sponking to each other of the glorious 
company of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the proi>hots, the noble 
army of martyrs, and giving thanks aloud in that great tnumphal hymn ol‘ 
the church of all agos. 

When the lurid fires were lighted, which blazed red and fearful 
through that crowded square, all in that silent chamber fell on tlieir 
knees, and Father Antonio repeated prayers for departing souls. 

To the last, that benignant right hand, which had so o/teii pointed the 
way of life to that faithless city, was stretched out over the crowd m the 
attitude of blessing ; and so loving, not hating, praying with exaltation, 
and rendering blessing for cursing, the souls ol the maityrs ascended to 
the great cloud of witnesses above. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 

Conclusion. 

A FEW days after the death of Savonarola, Father Antonio was found one 
morning engaged in deep converse with Agnes. 

The Princess Paulina, acting for her liimily, desired to give the hand 
of Agnes to the Prince Agostino Sarelli, and the interview related to 
the religious scruples which still conflicted with the natural desires ol 
the child. 

“ Tell me, my little one," said Father Antonio, “ frankly and truly? 
dost thou not love this man with all thy heart ? ” 

“ Yes, my father, I do,” replied Agnes; “ but ought I not to resign 
this love for the love of my Saviour ? ” 

“I see not why,” pronounced the monk. “Marriage is a sacrament 
as well as holy orders, and it is a most holy aijd venerable one, repc- 
senting the divine mystery by which the souk of the blessed are unit^ 
to the Lord. I do not bold with Saint Bernard, who, in his zeal for 
a conventual life, seemed to see no other way of serving God but 
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an men and women to become monks and nuns. Tbe holy order is 
indeed blessed to those souls whose call to it is clear and evident, like 
mine ; but if there be a strong and virtuous love for a worthy object, it 
is a vocation unto marriage, vvhicli should not be denied.” 

“ So, Agnes,” said the knight, who had stolen into the room unper- 
ceived, and who noAv boldly possessed himself of one of her hands— 
“ Fatlier Antonio hath decided this matter;” he added, turning to the 
princess and Elsie, who entered; “and everything having been mad(‘ 
ready for my journey into Franco, the wedding ceremony ahaJl hike 
place on the morrow; and, for that we are in de<‘p affliction, it sliall be 
as private as may be.” 

And so on the n<‘xt morning the wedding ceremony took place, and 
I he biide and groom u*‘nt on their way lo France, ivhere prcjiaralions 
iK'fittiJig their rank awaltt d them. 

Old Elsie was heard to observe to Monica that there vvas some sense 
in making pilgrimages, since this to Home, which she had undertaken so 
unwillingly, had turned out so satisfactory. 

In the reign of Julius II., the banished familic's who had been plnn- 
dered by the Borgiiis were restored to their rights and honours at Koine; 
and there was a princess of the house of Sarelli then at I tome, whose 
b'lnctity of life and manners was held to go back to the traditions of 
primitive Christianity, so that sho was renowned not less for goodness 
than lor rank and beauty. 

In those days, too, Raphael, the friend of Fra Bartolommeo, placed in 
one of the grandest halls of the Vatican, among the apostles and saints, 
the image of the traduced and despised martyr whose ashes had been 
cast to the winds and waters in Florence. His memory lingered Jong 
in Italy, so that it ^fas even claimed that miracles were wrought in his 
name and by his intercession. Certain it is, that the living words he 
spoke were seeds of immortal flowers which blossomed in secret dells and 
obscure shadows of his beautiful ltaly» 


TUC END, 
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"WiiLN tilings nre liolding won tod pace 
In oiitcd paths, without si trace 
Or hint of* neighbouring wonder. 

Some times from other realms a tone, 

A thought, a vision, swift, silonc, 

13iesiks common life abunder. 

It fell so on one music- night, 

AVhere men and women, cheerfLil, blight, 
'Wafted aAvay tlieir leisure ; 

For midst the city’s noisy care, 

TJic ^silent car will claim its share 
Of self- consuming pleasure. 

They all are listening around. 

As, gush on gush, the bubbling sound 
T<ow breaks like spring o’erflowing, ^ 
ISTow wavers ebbing with its streams. 

On Avhicli arc floating waif-like dreams. 
Still coming and still going. 

■When, silent as a tone itself 
llefbrc the finger frees the elf, 

Boc-like, with honey laden. 

The door comes ojJcii just ajar, 

A little further, just as far. 

As shows a tiny maiden. 

Softly she comes, her w'ec pink toes 
Daintily peeping, as she goes, 

Her long night-gown from under. 

All gazed with varied, mien and loolc : 
She glided through them all, and took. 
No notice of their wonder- 

Thcy made a path — she glided through s 
She had her little stool in view. 

Close by the cliimney corner. 

She turned — sat down before them all| 
Stately as princess at a ball. 

And silent as a mourner. 
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But as she turned her face anevr, 

They saw what had escaped their view, 

As through them she came creeping : 

’Twas this — that though the child could walk. 

And on her sweet lips hovered talk, 

I^ot less the child was sleeping^ 

“ Play on,” the mother whispered, ** |>lny 5 
When she has enough, she’ll go away.” 

They idaycd, and sJie sat listening : 

Over her face the me'ody 

Floated like low winds o’er the sea ; 

Her ehceka like eyes were glistening. 

Her clasi>od hands her bent knees hold ; 

Like long grass dr«»oping on the wold, 

Her sightless head is bleeping. 

Hie sits all ears, di inking her fill; 

Bejicath her little night-goAvn still 
Her little toes out-pecjjing. 

Ah, little maiden ! listen so. 

Who knows what unto thee will go ? 

What btrength for future sorrow ? 

What hope to help thee in the day 
When trouble creeps into thy play ? 

For thou wilt wake to-moirow. 

And little as thou then wilt know 
Whence comes the joy that meets the woe — 

Of what thou art partaker ; 

No more we know what comes, A\dicn sh'ep 
Has bathed us all in stillness deep, 

And given us to our Maker. 

Sleep on, or wake — to each resigiud. 

Wake, and still liearing, thou wilt find 
Tho source of all the river; 

As we, when we awake at last. 

Shall licar old music that had passed, 

And see tho unseen Giver. 

GEOKGE MACDONALD. 
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TIIE NOTCH ON THE AXE.— A STORY A LA MODE. Tart II. 

OU ■will excuse me,” I said to my com- 
panion, “ for remarking, that when you 
addressed tlie — the individual sitting 
on the porcelain stool, with his head in 
his lap, your ordinarily benevolent fea- 
tures” — (this I confess was a bouncer, for 
between ouraelvcs a more sinister and 
ill-looking rascal than Mons. P. I have 
seldom set eyes on) — “your ordinarily 
handsome face wore an expression tliat 
was by no means pleasing. You grinned 
at tho individual just as you did at 

me when you went tip to the cci , 

pardon me, as I ihovght you did, uhen 
I loll down in a fit in your chambeis; ” 
and I qualified my words in a gn.it 
flutter and tremble ; I did not caic to 
olfeiid the man — I did not to offend the man. I thought once oi 
twice of jumping into a cab, and flying; of taking refuge ii Day and 
Martin’s Blacking Warehouse; of speaking to a ixdiccman, but nr tone 
would come. I was this man’s slave. I followed him like his dog. 1 
could not get away from him. So, you sec, I went on meanly conveising 
with him, and atheting a simpering confidence. I remember, when I 
was a little boy at school, going up fawning and smiling in this w.iy to 
some great hulking bully of a sixth-form boy. So I said in a woid, 
Your ordinarily handsome face wore a disagreeable expression,” &c. 

‘‘It is ordinarily vcri/ handsome,” said he, with §,uch a leer at a conpk 
of passers-by, that one of them cried, “ Oh, crikey, hole’s a precious guy ! 
and a child, in its nurse’s arms, screamed itself into convulsions. “ OJh 
only die 8uis trh-choli garqoriy hienpeaUyCerdainemcnty^ continued ]\lr. Pinto; 

“ but you were right. That — ^that person was not very well pleased, wlnn 
he saw me. There was no love lost between us, as you say ; and tlio 
world never knew a more worthless miscreant. I hate him, voyez-vnuz ? I 
hated him alife ; I hate him dead. I hate him man ; I bate him gliofct- 
and he know it, and tremble before me. If I see him twenty tausem 
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years hence— and why not ? — I shall hate him still. Y ou remarked how lie 
was dressed?^' 

“ In black satin breeches and striped stockings; a white piqu4 waUt- 
coat, a gray coat, with large metal buttons, and his hair in powder. Ho 
must have worn a pigtail — only ” 

<‘Only it was cMt off I lla, ha, ha !’* Mr. Pinto cried, yelling a laugh, 
which, I observed, made the policemen stare very much. ‘‘Yes. It was 
cut off by the same blow which took off the scoundreVs head— ho, ho, ho ! ’* 
And ho made a circle with his hook-nailed finger round his own yellow 
neck, and grinned with a horrible triumph. “ T prom iso you that fellow 
was surprised when he found his head in the pannier. Ha! ha I Do you 
ever cease to hato those whom you hate? ” — fire flashed terrifically from 
Jiih glass eye, as he spoke — “ or to love dose whom you onoe loved. Oh, 
never, never ! ” And here his natural eye was bedewed with tears. 
“ But here we are at the Gray’s-inn Coffee-house. James, what is the 
joint? ’* 

That very rcsjiectfal and efficient waiter brought in the bill of fare, 
and I, for my part, choso boiled log of pork and pease-pudding, which ray 
acquaintance said would do as well as anything else ; though I remarked 
he only trilled with the pease-pudding, and left all the pork on the plate. 
Ill lact, he scarcely ale anything. But he drank a prodigious quantity ol’ 
wine ; and I must say that my friend Mr. Hart’s port wine is so good that 
I myself took — well, I should think 1 took three glasses. Yes, three, 
certainly. He — I mean Mr. P. — the old rogue, was insatiable : for wo 
had to call for a second bottle in no time. When that was gone, my 
companion wanted another. A little red mounted up to his yellow cheeks 
as he diank the wine, and ho winked at it in a strange manner. “I 
ri’member,” -said he musing, “ when port wine was scarcely drunk in this 
country — though the Queen liked it, and so did Harley ; but Boliiigbrokc 
didn’t — he drank Florence and champagne. Dr. Swift put water to 

Ilia wine. ‘ Jornthan,’ 1 once said to him but bah ! autres temps, 

mitres mmrs. Another magnum, James.” 

This was all very well. “ My good sir,” I said, “ it may suit you to 
order bottles of ’20 port, at a guinea a bottle ; but that kind of price does 
not suit me. 1 only happen to liave thirty-four and sixpence in my pocket, 
of which I want a shilling for the waiter, and cighteen-penco for my cab. 
You rich foreigners and swells may spend what you like” (I had him there ; 
for my friend’s dress was as shabby as an old-clothcs-man’s) ; “ but a man 
with a family, Mr. What-d’you-caU’im, cannot afford to spend seven or 
night hundred a year on his dinner alone.’’ 

“ Bah ! ” he said. “ Nnnkey pays for all, as you say. I will what you call 
&tant the dinner, if you are so poor ! ” and again he gave that disagreeable 
gnn, and placed au odious crookcd-nailcd, and by no means clean finger to 
his nose. But I was not so afraid of him now, for we wero in a public 
pluce ; and the two half glasses of port wine had, you see, given me 
courage. 
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“ What a pretty snulT-box ! ” he remarked, as I handed him mino^ 
which I am still old-fashioned enough to carry. It is a pretty old gold box 
enough, blit valuable to me especially as a relic of an old, old relative, whom 
I can just remember as a child, when she waa very kind to me. “ Yes ; a 
pretty box. I can remember when many ladies — most ladies, earned a box 
— nay, two boxc^ — Uihatilre and honbonnicre. What lady cames snuff- 
box now, hey? Suppose your astonishment if a lady in an assembly 
>vere to offer you a pri^e ? I can remember a lady with such a box as 
this, with a tour, as we used to call it then ; with /)amers, with a tortoisc- 
bhcll cane, with the prettiest little high-hcclcd velvet shoes in the world ! 
— ah ! that was a time, that was a time ! Ah, Eliza, Eliza, 1 have thee 
now in my mind’s eye ! At Bungay on the Wavcncy, did I not walk 
with thee, Eliza? Aha, did I not love thcc ? Did I not walk with thee 
then? Do I not sec thee still ? ” 

This was passing strange. l\Iy ancestress — but there is no need to 
publish her revered name — did indeed live at Bungay Saint Mary’s, wheic 
she lies buried. She used to walk with a tortoise-shell cane. She used 
to wear little black velvet shoes, with the prettiest high heels in the world. 
“ Did you — did you — know, then, my gieat gr-ndm-thcr? ” I said, 
lie pulled up his coat-sleeve — “ Is that her name ? ” he said, 
n Eliza ” 

There, I declare, was the very name of the kind old creature written 
in red on his arm. 

“ You knew her old,” he said, divining my thoughts (with his strange 
knack) ; “ I knew her young and lovely. I danced with her at the Bury 

ball. Did I not, dear, dear Miss ? ” 

As I live, he lieie mentioned dear gr-nny’s maiden name. Her maiden 

name was Her honoured married name was 

“ She married your great gr-ndf-th-r the year Poseidon won the 
Newmarket Plate,” Mr. Pinto drily rcmaikcd. , 

Merciful powers I I remember, over the old shagreen knife and spoon 
case on the sideboard in my gr-nny’s parlour, a print by Stubbs of that 
very horse. My grandsire, in a red coat and his fair hair flowing over 
his shoulders, was over the mantelpiece, and Poseidon won the New- 
market Cup in the year 1783 1 

“ Yes ; you are right. I danced a minuet with her at Bury that 
very night, before I lost iny poor leg. And I quarrelled with your 
grandf— , ha ! ” 

As he said “ Ila ! ” there came three quiet little taps on the table—it 
is the middle table in the Gray’s-inn Coffee-house, under the bust of the 
late Duke of W-ll-ngt-n. 

I fired in the air,” he continued; “ did I not? ” (Tap, tap, tap.) 

Your grandfather hit me in the leg. He married three months after- 
wards. * Captain Brown,’ I said, * who could see Miss Sm-th without 
loving^ier ? * She is there 1 She is there I ” (Tap, tap, tap.) “ Yes, aiy 
first lotve - ■ ■ ” 
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But here there came tap, tap, which everybody knows means “No.” 

“ I forgot,” he said, with a faint blush stealing over his wan features, 

“she was not my first love. In Germ in my own country — there was 

a young woman 

Tap, tap, tap. There was here quite a lively little treble knock ; and 
when the old man said, “ But I loved thee better than all the world, 
Eliza,’* the affirmative signal was briskly repeated. 

And this I declare upon biy honour. There u as, I have said, a bottle 
of port wine before us — I should say a decanter. That decanter was 
HFTED UP, and out of it into our respect ive glassies twn bumpers of wine 
were poured. I appeal to Mr. Hart, the landlord — I appeal to James, the 
lespectful and intelligciit waiter, if this statement is not true 7 And when 
Ave had finitshed that magnum, and I said — lc)r I did not now in the least 
doubt of her presence--*' Dear gr-nny, may wo have another magnum?” 
— the table dibtindly rapped “ No.” 

“ Noav, my good sir,” Mr. Pinto said, who leally began to be affected 
by the wine, “ you understand the interest I have taken in you. 1 loved 

Eliza ” (of course I don’t mention family names). “ I knew you had 

that box Avhich belonged to her — 1 will give you what jou like for that 
box. Name your price at once, and I pay you on tbc spot.” 

“Why, whoa avo Ctanie out, you said you bad not bixpcncc in your 
pocket.” 

“ Ball ! give you anything you like — fifty — a hundred — a tausend 
pound.” 

“ Come, come,” said I, “ the gold of the box may be worth nine 
guineas, and the faqon w^e Avill put at six more.” 

“ One tausend guineas ! ” he screeched. “ One taiisand and fifty 
])onnd, deie I ” and lie sank back in his chair — no, by the w^ay, on his 
bfuich, for he was sitting with his back to one of the partitions of the 
boxes, as I daresay James remembers. 

“ Don't go on m this way,” I continued, rather Avcakly, for I did not 
know whether I was in a dream. “ If you offer me a thousand guineas 
lor this box I must take it. Mustn’t I, dear gr-nny ? ” 

The table most distinctly said, “ Yes ;” and putting onl his claws to seize 
the box, Mr. Pinto plunged his hooked nose into it and eagerly inhaled 
some of my 47 with a dash of Hardman. 

“ But stay, you old harpy ! ” I exclaimed, being noAv in a sort of rage, 
and quite familiar with him, “ Where is the money. Where is the 
check 7 ” 

“James, a piece of note-paper and a receipt stamp!” 

“ This is all mighty well, sir,” I said, “ but I don’t know you ; I 
i^cver saw you before. I wdll trouble you to hand me that box back 
fjram, or give me a check with some known signature.” 

“Whose? Ha, Ha, HA!” 

The room happened to be very dark. Indeed, all the waiters were 
gone to supper, and there ^Ye^e only Iaao gentlemen snoring in their respec- 
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tive boxes. I saw a hand come quivering down from tlie eeiling--*a very 
pretty hand, on which was a ring with a coronet, with a lion rampant 
gules for a crest. I saw that haihd take a dip of ink and write across the 
paper. Mr. Pinto then, taking a gray receipt stamp out of his blue leather 
pocket-book, fastened it on to the paper by the usual process ; and the 
hand then wrote across the receipt stamp, went across the table and shook 
hands with Pinto, and then, as if waving him an adieu, vanished in the 
direction of the ceiling. 

There was the paper before me, wet with the ink. There was the pen 
which THE HAND' had used. Does anybody doubt me ? I have that pen 
notv. A cedar stick of a not uncommon sort, and holding one of Gillott’s 
pens. It is in my inkstand now, I tell you. Anybody may see it. The 
handwriting on the chock, for such the document was, was the writing 
of a female. It ran thus: — “London, midnight, March 31, 18(52. Pay 
the bearer one thousand and fifty pounds. Rachel Sidonia. To Messrs. 
Sidonia, Pozzosanto, and Co., London.” 

“ Noblest and best of women ! ” said Pinto, kissing the sheet of paper 
with much reverence ; “ my good Mr. Roundabout, I suppose you do not 
question that signature ? ” 

Indeed, the house of Sidonia, Pozzosanto, and Co. is known bo one 
of the richest in Europe, and as for the Countess Rachel, she was known 
to bo the chief manager of tliat enormously wealthy establishment. Tlicre 
was only one little difficulty, the Countess Rachel died lost October, 

I pointed out this circumsstance, and tossed over the paper to Pinto 
with a sneer. 

(Test a Irendre ou a laisserf he said with some heat. “You literal y 
men are all imbrudent ; but I did not tink you such a fool wie dis. Your 
box is not worth twenty pound, and I offer you a tausend because I know 
you want money to pay dat rascal Tom’s college bills.” ('Hns strange' 
man actually knew that my scapegrace Tom has been a source of great 
expense and annoyance to me.) “ You sec money costs me nothing, and 
you refuse to take it 1 Once, twice ; will you take this cheque in exchange 
for your trumpery snuff-box ? ” 

What could I do ? My jjoor ginnny’s legacy was valuable and dear to 
me, but after all a thousand guineas are not to be had every day. “ 
it a bargain,” said I. “ SlialJ we have a glass of wine on it ? ” says Pinto; 
and to this proposal I also unwillingly acceded, reminding him, by the 
way, that he had not yet told me the story of the headless man. 

“ Your poor gr-ndm-ther 'was right just now, wlien she said she wa*? 
not my first love. ’Twas one those hanales expressions” (here Mr. P- 
Mushed once more) “which we use to women. We tell each she is oiu 
first passion. They reply with a similar illusory formula. No man is 
any woman’s first love ; no woman any man’s. We are in love in oui 
nurse’s arms, and women coquette with their eyes before their tongue can 
form a word. How could your lovely relative love me ? I was far, far 
too old for her- 1 am older than I look, I am so old that you would not 
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belieire my age wore 1 to tell you. I have loyed many and many a woman 
before your relatave. It has .not alwaya been fortunate &r them to love 
me. Ah, Sophronial Kound the dreadful circus where you fell, and 
whence 1 was dragged corpse-like by the heels, there sate multitudes 
more savage than the lions which mangled your eweet form I Ahy 
tenoz ! when we marchod to the terrible stake together at YalUoUd— *the 
Protestant and the — . But away with meswry 1 Boy I it was 

happy for thy grandam that she loved me not. i, v 

** During that strange period," he went on, when. Time 

was great with the revolution that was speedily to he bOM| I was ^ a 
mission in Paris with my excellent, my maligned ftiendi CagUostro; 
Mcsincr was one of our band. 1 seemed to occupy bnt an obmuxe rank 
it : though, as you know, in secret societies the humble man may be a 
chief and director — tlio ostensible leader but a puppet moved by unseen 
hands. Never mind who was chief, or who was second. Never mind my 
ngc. It boots not to toll it : why shall I expose myself to your scornful 
incredulity — or reply ro your questions in words that are familiar to you, 
but which yet you cannot understand? Words are symbols of things 
which you know, or of things which you don’t know. If you don't know 
them, to speak is idle.” (Here I confess Mr. P. spoke for exactly thirty-eight 
minutes, about physics, metetphysics, language, the origin and destiny of 
man, during which time I was rather bored, and, to relieve my tnmif 
drank a half glass or so of wine.) “Love, friend, is the fountain of 
youth I It may not happen to me once-— once in an age ; but when 1 
love, then I am young. I loved when I was in Paris. Bathilde, Bathilde, 
1 loved thee — ah, how fondly ! Wine, I say, more wine 1 Love is ever 
young. I was a boy at the little feet of Bathilde de B4chamel — the fair, 
ilie fond, the fickle, ah, the false!" The strange old man’s agony was 
here really terrific, and he show^cd himself much more agitated than he 
had been when speaking about my gr-ndm-th-r. 

“I thought Blanche might love me. I could speak to her in the 
language of all countries, and tell licr the lore of all ages. I could trace 
the nursery legends which she loved up to their Sanscrit source, and 
whisper to her the darkling mysteries of Egyptian Magi. I could chant 
for her the wild chorus that rang in the dishevelled Eleusinian revel: 
1 could tell her, and I would, the watchword never known but to one 
woman, the Saban queen, which Iliram breathed in the abysmal ear of 
^^olf inon. — ^You don’t attend. Psba I you have drunk too much wine 1” 
Perliaps I may as well owm that I was not attending, for he had been 
carrying on for about fifty -seven minutes; and I don’t like a man to have 

the talk to himself. 

“ Blanche de Bechamel was wild, then, about this secret of Masonry, 
hi early, early days I loved, I mariicd a girl fair as Blanche, who, too, was 
tormented by curiosity, who, too, would pe^p into my closet — into the only 
f’Ceret I guarded from her. A dreadful fate bcfel poor Fatima. An accident 
shorteued her life. Poor thing 1 she had a foolish sister who urged her on« 



1 tilwByfi toU li&r to beware of Aim. '•She die^ said her broths 

kiiied bei^ A gross fiilsehood. Am t dead? *l£ 1 were» dould I pledge 
yoti in thk wine 7 *’ 

« Waa your name,*’ I hsked, quite bewildered, ** was your name, pray, 
ever Blueb— ” 

Hush I the waiter will orerhear you. Metliought we were speal^g 
of Blanche de B<iohainel. 1 loved ber, young man. My pearb, and 
diamonds, and treasure, my wit, my wisdom, my passion, I flung \hem all 
into the miild’a lap. I was a-fool ! Was strong Sampson not as weak as I? 
Was S<domon the Wise much better when Balkis wheedled him 7 I said 
to the king But enough of that, I spake of Blaneho de Bechamel. 

** Curiosity was the poor childb foible. I could see, as I talked to her, 
that her thoughts were elsewhere (as yours, my friend, have been absent 
once or twice to-night). To know the secret of Masonry was the^ebfliecl 
child's mad desire. With a thousand wiles, smiles, caresses, 
coax it from me — ^from m6 — ha ! ha 1 

had an apprentice — the son of a dear friend, who di|i^^|j|||^ side 
at Rossbacb, when Soubise, with whose army I happened a 

dreadful defeat for neglecting my advice. The young dc 

Mouchy waa glad enough to serve as my derk, and he^g In fome chemical 
experiments in which 1 was engaged wifh my fVleUd Dr. Mesmer. 
Bathilde saw this young man. Since woman were, has it not been their 
business i/o smile and deceive, to fondle and lure 7 Away 1 From the 
very first 4lr has been so ! ” And as my companion spoke, he looked as 
wicked as the serpent that coiled round the tree, and hissed a poisoned 
counsel to the first woman. 

“ One evening I went, as was my wont, to see Blanche. She was 
radiant : she was wild with spirits : a saucy triumph biased in her blue 
eyes. She talked, she rattled in her childish way. She uttered, in the 
course of her rhapsody, a hint-nm intimation — so terrible^that the truth 
flashed across me in a moment. Did 1 ask her? She would lie to me. 
But I know how to make falsehood impossible. And 1 ordered her to go 
to 

At this moment the clock (afrer its previous convulaions) sounded 
rwxtV£. And as the new Editor of the CornhiU AToyor/ne-^-and h6y I 
[wolnise you, won’t stand any nonsense — ^will only allow seven pages, I ana 
obliged to leave oflfat the vehy nosv 2nT£iu:sTi»a WMf W W Stoat. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Nec plena Ciiuonis llmuno. 



HE reading of this precious letter 
filled Pliilip’s friend with an inward 
indignation wliich it was very hard 
to control or disguise. It is no 
pleasant task to tell a gentleman 
tliut his father is a rogue. Old 
Firmin would havo heen hanged a 
few years earlier, for practices like 
these. As you talk with a very 
great scoundrel, or with a madman, 
lias not the ri'spectcd reader sonic- 
tiincs reflected, with a grim self- 
humiliation, how the fellow is of 
our own kind; and homu esi? Let 
us, dearly beloved, who arc outside 
— I mean outside the hulks or the 
asylum — be thankful that w^e have 
to pay a barber for snipping our 
hair, and are entrusted with the 


choice of the cut of our owm jerkins. 
As poor Philip read his father’s 
iny thouglit w’as; “And I can remeinher the soft white hand of that 
which has just been foiging his own son’s name, putting 
tlut^^ I’wn palm when I was a schoolboy.” I ahvays liked 
iiKin blit the story is not dc vie — it regards Philip. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP 


“ You won’t pay this bill? ” Philip’s friend indignantly said, then. 

“ What can I do ? ” says poor Phil, shaking a sad head. 

“ You are not worth five hundred pounds in the world,” remarks the 
fiicnd. 

“ Who ever said I was ? I am worth this bill : or my credit is,” 
answers the victim, 

“ If you pay this, he will draw more.” 

“ I daresay he will ; ” that Firmin admits. 

“ And he will continue to draw, as long as there is a drop of blood to 
be had out of you.” 

“ Yes,” owns poor Philip, putting a finger to his lip. lie thought I 
might be about to speak. Ilis artless wife and mine were conversing at 
that moment upon the respective merits of some sweet chintzes which they 
had seen at Shoolbred’s, in Tottenham Court Road, and which were so 
cheap and pleasant, and lively to look at 1 Really those drawing-room 
curtains would cost scarcely anything ! Our Regulus, you see, belbre 
stepping into his torture- tub, was smiling on his friends, and talking 
upholstery with a cheerful, smirking countenance. On chintz, or souk 
other household errand, the ladies went prattling off: but There was no 
care, save for husband and children, in Charlotte’s poor little innoceni 
heart just then. 

Nice to hear her talking about sweet drawing-room chintzes, isn’l 
it? ” says Philip. “ Shall we try Shoolbrcd’a, or the other shop ? ” And 
then he laughs. It was not a very lively laugh. 

You mean that you are determined, then, on ” 

“ On acknowledging my signature ? Of course,” says Philip, “ if •^vrr 
it is presented to me, I would own it.” And having formed and announced 
this resolution, I knew my stubborn friend too well to think that he evi r 
would shirk it. 

The most exasperating part of the matter was, that however gene- 
rously Philip’s friends might be disposed towards him, they could not in 
this case give him a helping hand. The doctor would draw moie bilN. 
and more. As sure as Philip supplied, the parent would ask ; and llmt 
devouring dragon of a doctor had stomach enough for the blood of all oI 
us, were we inclined to give it. In fact, Philip saw as much, and own< d 
everything with his usual candour. “ I see what is going on in your mind, 
old boy!” the poor fellow said, “ as well as if you spoke. You mean tliat 
I am helpless and irreclaimable, and doomed to hopeless ruin. So it would 
seem. A man can’t escape his fate, friend, and my father has made mine 
for me. If I manage to struggle through the payment of this bill, of com sc 
he will draw another. My only chance of escape is, that he should succeed 
in some of his speculations. As he is always gambling, there may be sonic 
luck for him one day or another. lie won’t benefit me, then. That is not 
his \vay. If he makes a co?/p, he will keep the money, or spend it- 
won’t give me any. But he will not draw upon me as he does now, oi 
send forth fancy imitations of the filial autograph. It is a blessing to have 
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such a father, isn’t it ? I say, Pen, as I think from whom I am dosccnJcd, 
and look at yonr spoons, I am astonished I have not put any of tliLin in 
my pocket. You leave me in the room with ’em quite unprotected. 1 
say, it is quite affecting the way in which you and your dear wife have 
confidence in me.” And with a hitter execration at his fate, the poor 
fellow pauses for a moment in his lament. 

llis father was his fate, he seemed to think, and there were no means 
of averting it. You remember that picture of Abraham and Isaac in 
tlio doctor’s study in Old Parr Street?” ho would eay. “My patriarch 
has lied me up, and had the knife in me repeatedly. lie does not Hacrifico 
me at one operation ; but there will be a final one some day, and I sliall 
bleed no more. It’s gay and amusing, isn’t it 7 Especially wlitm one has 
a wife and cbildron.” I, for my pait, felt so indignant, that I \vas miiidod 
to advertise in the papers that all acceptances drawn in Philip’s name were 
lurg('rics ; and let his father take the consequences of his own act. Put 
lliQ consoquences would have been life imprisonment for the old man, and 
jilmost os much disgrace aud ruin for the young one, as wore actually 
iinjiending. lie pointed out this clearly enough ; nor could wo altogether 
giunsay his dismal logic. It W'as better, at any rate, to meet this bill, and 
give the doctor warning for the future. Well: perhaps it was; only 
stippo.se the doctor should take the ivaniing in good part, accept the 
II l*iike with perfect meekness, and at an early opportunity commit anotlier 
forgery? To this Philip replied, that no man could resist his fate: that 
he had always expected his own doom through his father : that when th(‘ 
(Idor went to America he thought possibly tho charm was broken ; “ but 
yon sec it is not,” groaned Philip, “ and my father’s emissaries roach mo, 
and 1 am still under llie spell.” The bearer of ike loxvstring^ we know, 
on his way, and would deliver his grim message ere long. 

Having frequently succeeded in extorting money from Dr. Firmin, 
7dr. 'riifton Hunt thought he could not do better than follow bis bnnkor 
across tho Atlantic ; and wc need not describe the annoyance and rage of 
the doctor on finding this black care still behind his back. He bad not 
nnich to give; indeed the sum which he took away with him, and of 
'thieli he robbed his son and his other creditors, was but small : but Hunt 
'tas bent upon having a portion of this ; and, of course, hinted that, if 
tlie doctor refused, he would carry to the New York press the particu- 
hira of Firmin’s early career and latest defalcations. !Mr. Hunt had been 
Under the gallery of the House of Commons half a dozen times, and knew 
^ur public men by sight. Jn the course of a pretty long and disreputable 
career he had learned anecdotes regarding members of the ari.stocracj’’, 
turt-men, and the like ; and he offered to sell this precious knowledge of 
bis to more than one American paper, as other amiable exiles from our 
t^oiintry have done. But Hunt was too old, and his stories too stale for 
die New York public. They dated from George IV., and tho boxing and 
coaclung limes. Ho f lund but littlo raaikct for his wares ; and the tip'^y 
paiBoii reeled from tuvorn to bar, only tho object of scorn to younger 
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rc]3rol)iites who tlespibc'd his old- fashion eel stories, and could top them 
witli blackguardism of a much more modern date. 

After some two years’ sojourn in the United States, this worthy felt 
the passionate longing to revisit his native country A\hich generous hearts 
often experience, and made his way from Liverpool to London ; and when 
in Londoji directed his steps to the house of the Little Sister, of which ht‘ 
I'xpected to find Philip still an inmate. Although Hunt had been once 
kicked out of the premises, he felt little shame now about re-entering 
them. He had that in his ])ocket which Avould insure him respectful 
behaviour from Philip. What were the circumstances under which that 
forg(‘d bill was obtained ? Was it a speculation between Hunt and Philip’s 
father? Did Hunt suggest that, to screen the elder Firinin from disgrace 
and mill, I^hilip would assuredly take the lull up? That a forged signa- 
ture was, in iaci, a better document than a genuine acceptance? We shall 
never know the truth regarding this transiiction now. We have but the 
.statements of the two ])artics concerned ; and a.s both of them, I grieve to say, 
are entirely unworthy of credit, nc must rem.iin in ignorance regarding 
this matter. Perha]»s Hunt forgc'd Philip’s acceptance; perhaps his un- 
]ia]) 2 »y lather wiolc it; peHiaps the doctor’s story that the paper wa^^ 
extorted Irom him AAas tine, perhaps lalse. What matleis ? Both the 
men have i)as.sed away from ainong.st u.s, and will write and speak iio 
more lies. 

Caroline uas absent from home, 'when Hunt paid his first visit after In') 
return from America. Her .servant described the man, and his a]pciii- 
aiice. Mrs. Brandon felt sure that Hunt Avas her visitor, and loi'i‘ boded 
no good to Pliilip fi-om the parson’h arrival. In l()riner days avc have seen 
hoAv ihe Ijitlle iSister had Ibimd liivour in the eyes of this man. TIio 
be.softed ercalure, shunned of men, .stained Avitli ci'ime, d link, debt, liad 
.still no little vanity in hi.s compo.siliun, and gave liim.self airs in thctavnn 
]»arloiir.s Avliieh li(> freipieiited. Because lie had been at the Univcr&ity 
thirty years ago, liis idea aas'is that he Ava.s superior to ordinary men avIio 
had not liad the benefit of an education at Oxford or Cambridge; and 
that the “ snob.s,” as he called them, re&]jccted him. He would assuiiu* 
grandiose airs in talking to a trade.smaii evi r ,so Avealthy ; s]>eak to such a 
in.an by his surname ; and deem that he honoured him by his patronage 
and conversation. The Jnttle Si.ster’.s grammar, 1 have told you, was not 
good ; her poor little /ds were .‘•adly irregular. A letter was a painful 
task to her. She knew lioAV ill she performed it, and that she Avas for ever 


making blunders. 

She Avoiild invent a Ihoii.sand funny little pleas and excuses for hci _ 
faults of writing. With all the blunder.s ol’ spelling, her little letters hac 
a pathos Avhich sonieliow brought teais into the eyes. The Kev. Mr. Huai 
belii ved himself to lie this woinan’.s superior. He thought his UnivciMiy 
(ducal ion gave liini a claim upon her resjiect, and draped himself ‘Un 
swagg(*red liofore her and otlievs in his dingy college goAvn. He 
parn'h.d hi*' of ^^t'^' d(»jrcc in many llioii'^and InA'crn pfu 'Ui 
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'wlicrci Ills Greek and learning liad got liiin a kind of rcspecd. llu patro- 
nized landlords, and strutted by hostesses’ bars witli a vinou^s leei < r 
a ti]Ny solemnity. lie must have been very llir gone and debased iudet'd 
nlicii he could still think that he was any living man’s better : — he, nho 
ought to have waited on the waiters, and blacked boots’s own shoes. Wlien 
he had reached a certain stage of liquor he com m on 1}’’ began to brag al)out 
llie ITniversity, and recite the titles of his friends of early days. Never 
was kicking more righteously administered than that which Philip onci; 
|^c^1()wed on this miscreant. The fellow took to the gutter as naturally as 
to liis bed, Firinin used to say ; and vowed that the washing there was a 
novelty which did him good. 

lirandon soon found that her surmises were correct regarding her 
nnimdess visitor. Next day, as she was watering some little tlmvers in hei 
window, she looked from it into the street, where she saw the hhainl)ling 
parson le('ring up at her. When she saw him he took oil* hisgrea'^y hat 
and made her a bow. At the moment she saw him, she lelt that he 
Avas come upon some errand hostile to Philip. She knew he meant mis- 
cliiefas he looked up Avith that sodden face, those bh)odshol eyes, those 
unshorn, grinning lips. 

Slie might liave been inclined to faint, or disposed to scream, or to hide 
liers(‘ir from the man, the sight of Avliom she loatlu'd. She did not faint, 
'>1- hide herself, or cry out: but she instautl} nodJtd her head and smiled 
in tlie most engaging manner on that umvelcome, dingy stranger. IShe 
A\enl t(t her door; she opened it (though lier heait beat so that you might 
liaA^' lu'ard it, as she told her friend afteiwards). She stood there amonunl 
aichly smiling at him, and she beckoned him into her hoiAse Avith a little 
pf^ture of Avelcomc. “LaAV bless Ais” (those, I have reason to believe, Avero 
her very Avords) — “ LaAv bless us, Mr. IJuiit, Avherc ever have you been this 
ever so long?” And a smiling lace looked at him resolutely from niuler 
a neat cap and fresh ribbon. Why, I knoA\ some women can smile, and 
look at ease, Avheii tliey sit doAvn in a dentist’s chair. 

“LaAv bh'ss me, IMr. Hunt,” then sjiys the artless creature, ‘‘ who ever 
Avoiild have thought of seeing //e?/, I do declare ! ” And she makes a nice 
cheery liltle curtsey, and looks quite gay, ]deascd, and pretty ; and so did 
Judith look gay, no douht, and smile, and prattle before lloloferncs; and 
llien of course she said, “AVon't you step in?” And then Hunt SAvag- 
g('red up the steps of the house, and entered the little parlour, into Avliich 
the kind reader has often been conducted, Avith its neat liltle ornaments, 

pictures, its glistening corner cupboard, and its Avell- scrubbed, shining 
hiriiitnre. 

“How is the captain? ” asks the man (alone in the company of this 
I^dtle Sister, the felloAv’s OAvn heart began to beat, and his bloodshot eyes 
'-o glisten). 

He had not heard about poor Pa? “ That shoAvs hoAV long you have 
aAvay ! ” Mrs. Brandon remarks, and mentions the date of her 
lei s fatal illness. Yes: she Awas alone noAv, and had to care for herself j 
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iiikI straiglitway, I liavo no iloiibt, IMrs. Brandon a'^kcd Mr. Hunt whether 
lie would “ ltdse ” anything. Indeed, that good little woman was for ever 
pressing her friends to “ take” fioincthing, and would have thought the 
laws of hospitality violated unless she had made this offer. 

Hunt was never knoAvn to refuse a proposal of this sort. He wovld 

lake a taste of something of something warm. He had had fever and 

ague at New York, and the malady hung about him. Mrs. Brandon was 
straightway very much interested to hear about Mr. Hunt’s complaint, 
and knew that a comfortable glass was very ellicacious in removing threat- 
ening fever. Her nimble, neat little hands mixed him a cnp. He could 
not but see what a tiim litlle h ousel* eejier slio was. “Ah, IMrs. Brandon, 
if I had had such a kind friend 'watching over me, I should not be such a 
wreck as 1 am !” lie sighed. He must have advanced to a second, nay, a 
tliiid gla^s, when he sighed and became sentimental regarding his own 
unhapiiy rondition \ and Brandon ow’iied to her friends afterwards that 
bile made tliose glasses a cry strong. 

Hiulng “taken sometliiiig ” in considerable quantities, then, Huai 
eondesceiided to ask how' liis hostess was getting on, and llftw were Jier 
lodgers? How slie 'was getting on? Brandon drew the most clieeiTul 
])ictiire ol' herself and her circumstances. Tlic apartments let well, and 
Avere never empty. Thanks to good Dr. Goodenonph and other friends, 
bhe had as much profosbional occupation as she could desire. Since ijou 
Icnow who has left the country, she said, her mind had been ever so 
much easier. As long .'is he was near, she never felt socure. But 
he Avas gone, and bad luck go Avith him I said this vindictive Little 
Sister. 

“ "Was his non still lodging up-slnirb ?’’ asked Mr. Hunt. 

On this, Avlial does Mrs. Brandon do but begin a mosL angry attack 
upon riiilip and liis family. lie lodge there ? No, thank goodness ! biie 
had had enough of him and his wife, AV'ith her airs and graces, and the 
children crying all night, and the furniture spoiled, and the bills not even 
paid ! “ I Avanted him to tliink that me and Pliilip was friends no longer; 

and heaven forgive me for telling stories I I know this fidlow means no 
good to Philip ; and before long I Avill knoAv what he means, that I Avill, 
i-hc vowed. 

For, on the very day Avhen Mr. Ilunt paid her a visit, Mrs. Brandon 
came to sec Pliilip’s friends, and acquaint them with Hunt’s arrival. We 
could not be sure that he Avas the bearer of the forged bid Avith which 
poor Philip was threatened. As yet Hunt had made no allusion to it. 
JMit, tliough Avc arc far from sanctioning deceit or hypocrisy, we own that 
Avo were not very angry Avith the Little Sister for cmidoying dissimulation 
in the present iiisLanco, and inducing Hunt to believe that sdie was by no 
mu nns an accomplice of Philip. If Philip’s Avife pardoned her, ought his 
ft lends to be less forgiving? To do right, you know you must not o 
wrong ; though I own this AA^as one of the cases in which I am incline 
not to deal very hardty Avith the Avcll-meaning little criminal. 
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Now, Charlotte had to pardon (and for this fault, if not for Bomc others, 
Charlotte did most heartily pardon) our little friend, for this reason, that 
Brandt>n most wantonly maligned her. When Hunt asked what sort 
of wife Philip had married ? Mrs. Brandon declared that Mrs. Philip was a 
pert, odious little thing ; that she gave herself airs, neglected her childi en, 
hnllicd her husband, and what not; and, finally, Brandon vowed that she 
disliked Charlotte, and was very glad to get her out of tlie house : and 
that Philip was not the same Philip since he married her, and that he. gave 
himself airs, and was rude, and in all tilings led by his wife *, and to get rid 
of them was a good riddance. 

Hunt gracefully suggested that quarrels between landladies and tenants 
were not unusual; that lodgers sometimes did not pay their rent 
punctually; at others were unreasonably anxious about the consumption 
oi their groceries, liquors, and so forth ; and little Brandon, who, rather 
then sleal a pennyworth from her Philip, would have cut her hand off, 
laughed at her guest’s joke, and pretended to be amused with his knowing 
hint a that she was a rogue. There was not a \vord he said but she 
received it with a gracious acquiescence: she might shudder inwardly at 
the leering familiarity of the odious tipsy wretch, but she gave no out- 
laid sign of disgust or fear. She allowed him to talk as much as he 
W(iiil(l, ill hopes that he would come to a subject which deeply interested 
her. She asked about the doctor and what he was doing, and whetlicr it 
wah likely that ho would ever be able to pay back any of that money 
which he had taken from his son ? And she spoke with an indillerent 
tone, pretending to be very busy over some work at which she was 
stitching. 

“ Oh, you arc still hankering after him,” says the chaplain, -winking a 
Moudshot eye. 

“ Ilunkerin^ after that old man I What should I care for him 1 As 
iHie haven’t done me harm enough already! ” cries poor Caroline. 

“ Yes. But Women don’t dislike a man the worse for a little ill- 
iisage,” suggests Hunt. No doubt the fellow had made his own experi- 
ments on woman’s fidelity. 

“ Well, I suppose,” says Brandon, with a toss of her head, “ women 
may got tired as well as men, mayn’t they ? I found out that man, and 
'voaried of him years and years ago. Another little drop out of the green 
I'otllo, Mr. Hunt! It’s very good for ague-fever, and keeps the cold fit off 
^vondcrful ! ” 

And Hunt drank, and he talked a little more— much more: and 
lie gave his opinion of the elder Firmin, and spoke of his chances of 
‘■success, and of his rage for speculations, and doubted whether he would 
^‘ver he able to lift his head again— though he might, he might still. He 
^'as in the country where, if ever a man could retrieve himself, he had a 
cliaucc. And Philip was giving himself airs, was he ? He was always an 
^^■rogant chap, that Mr. Philip. And he had left her house ? aUd was gone 
so long ? and -where did he live now ? 
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Tlicn I am sorry to say IMrs. Brandon aslccd, how should she know 
Avhcrc Philip lived iioav? Slie believed it Avas near Gray’s Inn, or 
Ijincoln’s lull, or sonioAvhere ; and she Avas for turning llic conversation 
away from tliis subject altogcilicr: and sought to do so by many lively 
remarks and ingenious little aitificcs Avliich I cjin imagine, but Avhieh she 
only in part acknoAvledgcd to me — for you must knoAv that as soon as her 
visitor took leave — to turn into the “Admiral Byng ” public-house, and 
rencAV acquaintance Avith the Avorthies assembled in the parlour of that 
tavern, Mrs. Brandon ran aAA'ay to a cab, drove in it to Philip’s house iu 
IMiliuan Street, Avhero only IMis. Philip Avas at home — and after a hanalc 
conversation Avilh her, Avhich puzzled Charlotte not a little, for Brandon 
Avould not say on AAhat errand she C'uue, and never mentioned Ilunl’s 
arri\nd and visit to her, — the Little Sister made her Avay to another cab, 
and jiresently made ber appearance at the house of Philip’s friends iu 
(^uccn Square. And here she inlbrmcd me, hoAv Hunt had arrived, and 
hoAv she Avas sure he meant no good to Pliilip, and hoAV she had told 
certain — certain stories Avhich Avere not founded in fact — to Mr. Hunt; lor 
the telling of Avhich fibs 1 am not about to endeaA^our to excuse her. 

Though the interesting clergAman had not said one Avord regardinj^ 
tlijit bill of Avhich Philip’s father had Avarned liiui, AA^e Oelieved that the 
document Avas in Hunt’s possession, and that it Avould be produced in 
due season. Wc happened to know AA'herc Pliilip dined, and sent liim Avoid 
to come to us. 

“ What can he mean ? ” the people asked at the table — a bachelors’ 
table at the Temple (for Philip’s good Avife actually encouraged him 
to go abroad from time to time, and make merry Avith his incjuls). 
“What can this mean?” and they icad out the scrap of paper wliich 
lie had cast down as he Avas summoned aAvry. 

Philip’s correspondent Avrote : “ Dear Philip, — I believe the iiLAni.i: 
OF THE BOAVSTIUNG lias arrived ; and has been Avith the L. S. this very day.” 

The L. S. ? the bearer of tlic bowstring? Not one of the baclielois 
dining in Parchment Buildings could read the riddle. Only after receiving 
the scrap of paper Philip had jumped up and left the room; and a fiieiid 
of ours, a sly Avag and Don Juan of Pump Court, offered to take odds that 
there Avas a lady in the case. 

At the hasty little council Avhich Avas convened at our house on tlic 
receipt of the ncAvs, the Little Sister, whose instinct had not betrayed her, 
A\ms made acquainted Avith the precise nature of the danger Avhich incnaccd 
Philip ; and exhibited a fine hearty Avrath Avhen she heard lioAV lie pro- 
posed to meet the enemy. He had a certain sum in hand. He Avould 
borrow more of his friends, Avlio knew that lie Avas an honest man. Tina 
bill he would meet, Avhatcvcr might come ; and avert at least this disgrace 
from his father. 

What ? Give in to those rogues? Leave his children to starve, an 
his poor wife to turn drudge and house- seiwant, who Avas not fit for any 
thing but a fine lady ? (There Avas no love lost, you see, betAveen these 
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two ladies, who both loved Mr. Philip.) It was a sin and a shame ! TMrs. 
Erandon averred, and declared she thought Philip had been a man of 
more spirit. Philip’s friend has before stated hia own private sentiment s 
regarding the calamity -which menaced Firmin. To pay this bill was to 
bring u dozen more down upon him. Philip might as well resist now as 
at a later day. Such, in fact, tvas the opinion given by the reader's very 
hiimhlc servant at command. 

My rvife, on the other hand, look Philip’s side. She was very much 
moved at his aunonneement that he -would forgive his father this once at 
least, and endeavour to cover his sin. 

As you hope to be forgiven yourself, dear Philip, I am sure you are 
doing right,” Laura said ; “ I am sure Charlotte will tliiiik so.” 

“ (di, Cliai-lotte, Charlotte!” interposes the Little Sister, ratln r 
j.f'ovishly ; “ of course, IMrs. Pliilip thinks wdiatcvcr her husband tells 
hei ! ” 

" In his owm time of trial Philip has been met with wonderful succour 
and kindness,” Laura urged. “ See how one thing after another has con- 
ti ilmteJ to help him ! When he ^vaiiled, tliere were fiiends always at 
]il‘' need. If he wants again, 1 am .sure my husband and I will share 
with him.” (I may have made a wry face at this; for with the best 
feelings tow'ards a man, and that kind of thing, you know it is not always 
eonveuient to be lending him five (U' six lumdred pounds witliout secu- 
1 ity.) “ ]\Iy dear husband and I w’ill sliare with him,” goes on INIrs. Laura ; 
“won’t we, Arthur? Yes, Prandoii, that \ve will. r>e sure, ('harlot le 
and the ehildren shall not want because Philip covers hi.s lather’s -wrong, 
and hides it from the -world ! God bless you, dear friend ! ” and what 
clo(s this woman do next, and before her husl)aiid’s face I Actually she 

goes 11 ]) to Philip; she take.s his hand — and Well, what took place 

belore my own c^'o.s, I do not choose to write down. 

“ She’s encouraging him to ruin the children for the sake of tli.it — that 
wicked old brute ! ” cries Mrs. Lraudon. “ It’s enough to provoke a saint, 
it is ! ” And she scizc.s up her bonnet from the table, and claps it on her 
la^ad, and \Yalks out of our room in a little tempc&t of W'l-atli. 

My -wife, clasping her hands, whispers a few W’ords, which say : 
“Forgive us our trespasses, as -tve forgive them who trespass against 
u.s.” 

“Yes,” says Philip, very much moved. “It is the Divine order. 
^ on arc right, dear Laura. I have had a weary time; and a terrible 
Rlooin of doubt and sadness over my mind -whilst I have been debating 
tills matter, and before I had determined to do as you would have me. But 
^ great weight is off my heart since I have been enabled to see -w'hat my 
conduct should be. What hundreds of struggling men as well as myself 
liave met with losses, and faced them 1 I will pay this bill, and I will 
Vrarn the drawer to — to spare me for the future.” 

Now that the Little Sistci had gone away in her lit of indignation, you 

I Was left in a minority in the council of wav, and the opposition was 
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quite too strong for me. I began to be of tbe majority’s opinion. I dare- 
say I am not the only gentleman who has been led round by a woman. 
We men of great strength of mind very frequently are. Yes: my wife 
convinced mo with passages from lier text-book, admitting of no contra- 
diction according to her judgment, that Philip’s duty was to forgive 
his father. 

“ And how lucky it was we did not buy the chintzes that day 1 ” says 
Laura, with a laugh. “ Do 3 ’cu know there were two which were so 
jn-etty that Charlotte could not make up her mind which of the two 
hlic w'ould take ? ” 

Philip roared out one of his laughs, which made the windows shake, 
lie was in great spirits. For a man who was going to ruin himself, lie 
was in the most enviable goodluimour. Did Charlotte know about this — 
this claim which was impending over him ? No. It might make her 
anxious, — jioor little thing! Philip had not told her. lie had thought 
of concealing the matter from her. What need was there to disturb her 
rest, poor innocent child? You see, we all treated IMrs. Charlotte more or 
less like a child. Philip played with her. J. J., the ])aintcr, coaxed and 
dandled her, so to speak. The Little Sister loved her, ])ut certainly witli 
a love that -was not respectful ; and Charlotte look everybody’s good-will 
•vviih a pleasant meekness and sweet smiling content. It w’as not for 
Laura to give advice to man and wufe (as if the woman was not ahvayd 
giving lectures to Philip and his young wifcl); but in the pi’C'i’u! 
instance she thought l^Irs. Philip certainly ought to know what 
Philip’.s leal situation was; what danger "was menacing; “and Jiow 
admir.able and right, and Cliristian — and you will have your rcw'.ml for 
it, dear Philip ! ” interjects the enthusiastic lad;^ — “ your conduct has 
been ! ” 

When we came, as we straightway did in a cab, to Charlotte’s house, to 
expound the maltcr to her, goodness bless us ! she was not shocked, or 
anxious, or frightened at all. Mrs. Brandon had just been wuth lier, and 
told lier of what was happening, and she had said, “ Of course, Philip ought 
to help his father ; and Brandon had gone aAvay quite in a tantrum ul 
anger, and had really been quite rude ; and she should not pardon her, 
only she knew Imw dearly the Little Sister loved Philip ; and of course 
they must help Dr. Finnin ; and what drcadlhl, dreadful distress he must 
have been in to do as he did ! But he had warned Philip, you know, 
and so forth. “ And as for the chintzes, Laura, why I suppose we must 
go on with the old shabby covers. You know they will do very well till 
next year.” This waa the way in which Mrs. Charlotte received the news 
which Philip had concealed from her, lest it should terrify her. As if a 
loving woman tVas ever very much frightened at being called upon to share 
her husband’s misfortune 1 

As for the little case of forgery, I don’t believe the young person 
could over be got to see the heinous nature of Dr. Firmin’s oflencc. 
Tile desperate little logician seemed rather to pity the father than the son 
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in the business. How dreadfully pressed he must have been wlu ii ho 
did it, poor man ! ” she said. To be sure, he ought not to luive 
done it at all ; but think of his necessity I That is what I said to 
Jlrandon. Now, there’s little Philip’s cake in the cupboard which you 
brought him. Now suppose papa was very hungry, and went and took 
Home without asking Philly, he wouldn’t be so very wrong, I think, 
Avould he 7 A child is glad enough to give fo^ his father, isn’t he ? 
And when I said this to Brandon, she was so rude and violent, I really 
have no patience with her I And she forgets that I am a lady, and” 
I'v c. &c. So it appeared the Little Sister had made a desperate attempt to 
bring over Charlotte to her aide, was still minded to rescue Philip in spite 
of himself, and had gone off in wrath at her defeat. 

AVc looked to the doctor’s letters, and ascertained the date of the bill. 
j> bad crossed the water and would be at Philip’s door in a very few days. 
Ibil Hunt brought it? The rascal would have it presented through some 
uvular channel, no doubt; and Philip and all of us totted up ways and 
HUMUS, and strove to make the slender figures look as big as ptjssiblo, .as 
tU(_ thiifty housewife puts a patch here aud a darn there, and cuts a little 
slid out of this old garment, so as to make the poor little frock serve lor 
Av inter Avear. We had so much at the banker’s. A friend might liclp 
AMth a little advance, Wc Avould fairly ask a loan from the Review. 
We AAere in a scrape, but Ave would meet it. And so with resolute hearts, 
Ave AN ould prepare to receive the Bearer of the Bowstrltig. 
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cirAPTEU xxxviir. 

Tui: PiEAnEii OF THE Howrtihkg. 

HE poor Litlld Sister trudged 
away from i\liliiiaii Street, exas- 
perated with Pliilip, with Philip’s 
wife, and with the doterniination of 
the 2 ^air to aece])t llie hopeless ruin 
impending over them. “Thieo 
hundred and eighty-six iiounds 
four and threepence,” she llionght, 
“ to ])ay for that wide ed old villain’ 
It is more than poor ]’hill]> )•- 
worth, with all his^saviugs and 
his little slides of furniture. J 
know what he wdll do: he ^•ill 

hoiTow' of th(* inoney-lendeiN, and 

give those hills, and lejunv thnn, 
and end hy ruin. When he lime 
]>’*id this hill, that old villain A^ill 
forge another, and that juMioii 
wife of his will tdl him to j)ay 
that, 1 suppose; aan hlile 
dai lings will he begging lor hrciid, 
unless they come and eat mine, 
to wliidi — God bless them ! — they arc ahvays wcdcome.” She ealeiilated 
— it was a sum not difficult to reckon — the amount of her own little 
of saved ready money. To ])ay four hundred pounds out of such an 
income as Philip’s, she felt, was an atteni]»t vain and impo.ssible. “ And l»e 
miibtu’t have my poor little stocking now,” she arguc'd ; “ they will want 
that presently when their pride is bn/kcu down, as it will be, and my 
darlings are hungering for their dinner ! ” Kevolving this dismal inattei 
in her mind, and scarce knowing wlicrc to go for comfort and counsel, slie 
made her way to her good fiiend, Dr. Goodenough, and found that woil ly 
man, wdio had always a welcome for his Little Sister. 

She found Goodenough alone in his great dining-room, t iking ^ 
slender meal, after visiting las hospital and his fifty patients, aiuoUo 
whom I think there were more poor than rich : and the good sleepy 
idoctor woke up witli a vengeance, when lie heard his little nurse s nci\ Sj 
and fired off a volley of angry language against Philip and his scoun ic 
of a father ; which it was a comfort to hear him,” little Brandon to ^ 
us aftcrw'ards. Then Goodenough trotted out of the dining-room into 
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adjoining libravy and consulting-room, whitlier his old friend followed 
him. Then he pulled out a bunch of keys and opened a secretaire, from 
Av'hich he took a parchment-covered volume, on which ./. Goodenovghf 
M.D.^ was written in a fine legible hand, — and which, in fact, vas a 
banker’s book. The inspection of the MS. volume in question inu^t 
liave pleased the worthy physician ; for a grin caJiie over his veiiei able 
foatnres, and he straightway drew out of the desk a slim volume of guy 
j»a])er, on each page of which were inscribed the highly respectable nanu s 
of Messrs. Stumpy and Rowdy and Co., of Lombard Street, Bankers. On 
a slip of grey paper the doctor wrote a prcscripljon for a draught, aidtiui 
— (a (Jravf/ht — mark my plcasiuitry) —which be handed over to 
his little friend. 

“ There, you little fool ! ” said he. “ The fuher is a rascal, but 
ilif boy is a fine fellow; and you, you little silly thing, I must help 
in this business myself, or you will go and ruin yourself, I know 
3011 will! OflTer tliis to the fellow for his bill. Or, sl.iy ! How 
nnicb inoiuy is there in the house? Perhaps the sight tif notes 
.1)1(1 gold ’will temi)t him more than a cheque.” And the doctor enqitied 
hix jiockets of all the lees which happened to be therein — I don’t 
know' lunv many lees of shining bhillings and sovereigns, neatly wrapped 
u]» In pjiper ; and he emptied a diawer in ^\llich there was more silver 
and gold : and he trotted up to his bcd-rooin, and came p.anting, pre- 
sently, downstairs with a fat little pocket-book, containing a bundle of 
Holes, and, with one thing or anotlier, he made up a sum of— luen't 
iiuiilion 'wlial ; but this sum of money, 1 say, be thrust into the Little 
^isttTs liand, and said, “ Try the fellow with this, Little Sister; and slc 
il }ou can gel the hill hum him. Don't .sa}' it’s my moiny; or the 
seoimdrel will be for having twenty shillings in the jiouiid. S.ay it’s 
}ouis, and tluic’s no more wlicre tli.at came ficm; and coax him, and 
^^heuIle him, and tell him plenty of lies, my dear. It uon’t huak your 
hi'art to do that. AVhat an immortal scoundrel Bruminell Firmin is, to 
he Mire ! Though, by tlic Avay, in two more cases at the hospital 1 have 
tiled that — - ” And here the doctor went olT into a profes-sional 

t'onversation with his favourite nurse, which I could not prcBiime to 
H'peat to any non-medical man. 

Tlie Little Sister bade (Jod bless Doctor Goodenongh, and wiped her 
glistening eyes with her handkerchief, and put away the notes and gold 
''ilh a trembling little hand, and trudged off with a liglilsomc step and a 
^'=‘l'l>y heart. Arrived at Tottenham Court Road, she thought, shall I 

home, or shall I go to poor Mrs. Philip and take her this money ? No. 
Ikeir talk that very day had not been jdcasant : words, vi’ry like high 
'"orda, had passed between them, and our Little Sister had to own to her- 
^^‘If that .she had been rather rude in her late colloquy with Charlotte. 
And she was a proud Little Sister : at least she did not care for to own 
1 lat she had been hasty or di.srcspectfiil in her conduct to that young 
'"’ninau. She liad too much spirit for that. Have wc ever said that oul* 
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little friend was exempt from the prejudices and vanities of this ^vicked 
world ? Well, to rescue Philip, to secure the fatal bill, to go with it to 
Charlotte, and say, “ There, Mrs. Philip, there’s your husband’s liberty.” 
It would be a rare triumph, that it would ! And Philip would promise, 
ou his honour, that this should be the last and only bill he would pay for 
that wretched old father. With these happy thoughts swelling in her 
little heart, Mrs. Brandon made her way to the familiar house in Thorii- 
h.'iugli Street, and would have a little bit of supper, so she would. And 
laid her own little cloth ; and set forth her little forks and spoons, which 
were as bright as rubbing could make them ; and 1 am authorized to 
state that her repast consisted of two nice little lamb chops, which she 
liurchased from her neighbour Mr. Chump, in Tottenham Court Koad, 
after a pleasant little conversiition with that gentleman and his good lady. 
And, with her bit of supper, after a day’s work, our little friend would 
sometimes indulge in a glass — a little glass — of sometliing comfortable. 
The case-bottle was in the cupboard, out of which her poor Pa had been 
wont to mix his tumblers for many a long day. So, having prepared it 
with her own hands, down she sat to her little meal, tired and hapi)y ; 
and as she thought of the occurrences of the day, and of the rescue which 
hud come so opportunely to her beloved Philip and his children, I am sure 
she said a grace before her meat. 

Her candles being lighted and her blind up, any one in the stiect 
could sec that lier chamber was occupied ; and at about ten o’clock at 
night there came a lieavy step clinking along the pavement, the sound of 
wliich, I have no doubt, made the Little Sister start a little. The heavy 
foot paused before her window, and presently clattered up the steps of her 
door. Then, as her bell rang — I consider it is most p: obable that licr 
cheek flushed a little. She went to her hall door and opened it herself. 
“ Lor, is it you, Mr. Hunt 1 Well, I never 1 that is, I thought you might 
come. Eeally, now ” — and with the moonlight behind him, the dingy 
Hunt swaggered in. 

“ How comfortable you looked at your little table,” says Hunt, with 
his hat over his eye. 

** Won’t you step in and set down to it, and take something?” asks 
the smiling hostess. 

Of course, Hunt would take sometliing. And the greasy hat is taken 
off his head with a flourish, and he struts into the poor Little Sister s 
little room, pulling a wisp of grizzling hair and endeavouring to assume 
a careless, fashionable look. The dingy hand had seized the case-bottle 
in a moment. “ What I you do a little in this way, do you ? ” he says, 
and winks amiably at Mrs. Brandon and the bottle. She takes ever so 
, little, she owns; and reminds him of days which he must remember, 
when she had a wine-glass out of poor Pa’s tumbler. A bright litt J 
kettle is singing on the fire, — will not Mr. Hunt mix a glass for himsc 
She takes a bright beaker from the corner- cupboard, which is near her, 
with her kgys hanging from it. 
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“ Oil, ho I that’s where we keep the gmnums,ia it ?” says thcgvaecfu 
Hunt, with a laugh. 

“ ]My papa always kcp it there,” says Caroline, meekly. And whilst 
her back is turned to fetch a canister from the cupboard, she knows that 
tlie astute Mr. Hunt has taken the opportunity to fill a good large measure 
bom the square bottle. “ Make yourself welcome,” says the Little Sister, 
in her gay, artless way ; “ there’s more where that came fronir* And 
Hunt drinks his hostess’s health : and she bows to him, and smiles, and 
sips a little from her own glass ; and the little lady looks quite pretty, 
and rosy, and bright. Her cheeks are like apples, her figure is trim and 
graceful, and always attired in the neatest -fitting gown. By the coni- 
ioi table light of the candles on her sparkling tables, you scarce see the 
}ll\cr linos in her light hair, or the murks which time has made round 
her ('yo'^. Hunt’s gaze on her with admiration. 

“ Why,” says he, I vow you look younger and prettier than when — 
A\lien 1 saw you first.” 

“Ah, Mr. Hunt!” cries Mrs. Biandon, with a flush on her cheek, 
whlih becomes it, “ don’t rccal that time, or that— -that wretch who 
bLi\cd me so cruel I ” 

“ Ho was a scoundrel, Caroline, to treat as he did such a woman as 
}ou! The fellow has no principle; he was a bad one from the begin- 
ning. Why, he ruined me as well as you : got me to play; run me into 
debt by introducing me to his fine companions. I was a simple young 
idloAv then, aud thought it was a fine thing to live with fellow com- 
iiiuiiers aud noblemen who drove their tandems and gave their grand 
dinners. It was he that led me astray, I tell you. I might have been 
Fellow of my college — had a living — married a good wife — risen to be a 
I'jfliop, by George 1 — for I had great talents, Caroline; only I was so 
<-oufounded idle, and fond of the cards and the bones.” 

“ The bones? ” cries Caroline, with a bewildered look. 

“ The dice, my dear I * Seven’s the main ’ was my ruin. ‘ Seven’s 
the main ’ and eleven’s the nick to seven. That used to be the little 
game I ” And he made a graceful gesture with his empty wine-glass, as 
though he was tossing a pair of dice on the table. “ The man next to 

ill lecture is a bishop now, and I could knock his head off in 
^ireck iambics and Latin hexameters, too. In my second year I got the 
Latin declamation prize, I tell you ” 

^‘Brandon always said you were one of the cleverest men at the 
college. He always said that^ I remember,” remarks the lady, very 
I’cspectfully. 

“Bid he? He did say a good word for me, then? Brummell 
Lirmin wasn’t a clever man ; he wasn’t a reading man. Whereas I 
^ould back myself for a sapphic ode against any man in my college— 
‘'^gainst any man I Thank you. You do mix it so uncommon hot and 
there’s no saying no ; indeed, there ain’t 1 Though I have had 
^aough— upon my honour, I have.” 
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“ Lor 1 I tliouglit you men could drink anything ! And Mr. Brandon 
— Mr. Firinin you Haid? ” 

“Well, I said Brumnicll Firinin was a s^Yell somehow. lie had a 
sort of grand manner wiHi him 

“ Yes, he had,” sighed Caroline. And I daresay her thoughts wan- 
dered hack to a time long, long ago, when this grand gentleman had 
cai)tivatcd her. 

“ And it was trying to keep up with him that ruined me ! I (piav- 
relled with my poor old govtTUor about money, of course; grew idle, and 
lost my Fellowblup. Then the bills came down upon me. 1 tell you, 
then' are some of my college ticks ain’t paid now.” 

“ College ticks ? Law!” ejaculatcH tlie lad 3 \ “And 

“ Tailor’s ticks, tavern ticks, livery -stable ticks — for there wt'i e 
liimous harks in our da 3 -s, aud T used to hunt with iLc ti]'>-tf)p men 1 
wasn't bad across countiy, 1 wa-'ii’t. But we cant k< ep the paceA\Illi 
tlio-^e licli fellow.^. We tiy, and tluy go ahead — they rid(* us down. I)> 
you think, if 1 hadn't been very bard up, I would have do«e what 1 did 
to j'oii, Caroline? You poor little innocent sufleilng thing. It was a 
shame. It M'tis a shann' ! ” 

“ Yes, a slianie it was,” cries Caroline. “ An 1 that 1 never gainsay. 
You did deal hard with a poor girl, both of you. 

“ It was ra««call}^ But Firmiii -was the woi>t. lie had me in liis 
power. It was he led me wrong. It 'was he drove me into del»l, and 
then abrf)ad, aud thon into (]u — into gaol, ])erhaps : and tlum into lliis 
kind ol’ thing.” (“ This kind c/f thing” has before been e\]ilaiued elega ifly 
to signify a tuiubler of hot grog.) “ And my fatlia* w(nd‘hi’( see Jiie on 
his death -bt'd ; and my brothers and sisters broke with n - * and 1 ou'e it 
all to Brnmmell Firinin— all. Du yon think, after mining me, 1 e eiighla t 
to pay me?” and again he thumps a dusky hand upon the table. Jt 
made dingy marks on the poor Little Si.ster’s spotless tablecloth. L 
rubbed its owner’s forehead and lank, grizzling liair. 

“ Aud me, ]\Ir. Hunt ? What do he owe me ? " a.sks Hunt's hostess. 

“ Caroline ! ” cries Hunt, “ I have made Brummell Firmin pay me a 
good bit back already, but I’ll have more;” and he thumped his breast, 
and thrust hi.s hand into his breast-poeket as he spoke, and clutched at 
something witliin. 

“ It is there ! ” thought Caroline. She might turn pale ; hut he di 
not remark licr pallor. He wa.s all intent on drink, on vani'y, on rcyoagt- 

“ I have him,” I say. “ He owes me a good bit ; and he has paid me 
a good bit ; and he shall pay me a good bit more. Do you tbink I am a 
lidlow Avho will be ruined and insulted, and won’t revenge myself ? 
should have seen Ids face when I turned up at Ncav York at the 
House, and said, * Bi-ummell, old fclloAV, here I am,’ I said : and he tuinc^ 
as white — as white a.s this tabic-cloth. */’/? never leave you, my oy> 
said. * Other fellows may go from you, but old Tom Hunt will stic v 
you. L|t’s go into the bar and have a drink I ' and he was obhgr 
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coiiio. And I have liim now in my power, I tell you. And when I pay 
to him, ‘ Bi’ummell, have a drink,’ drink he must, llis Laid ohl head 
must go into the pail ! ’’ And Mr. Hunt laughed a laugh which I darc-.av 
was not agrecahlo. 

After a pause he w^ent on: “Caroline ! Do you hate hin , 1 say ! 
or do you like a fellow who deserted you and treated you lilv a 
.scoundrel? Some w'onu'n do. I could tell of women who do. 1 coul I 
toll you of other fellows, perhaps, hut I won’t. Do you hate Bruinmcll 
Firmin, that bald-headed Brum — hypocrite, and that — that insolent rascal 
who laid his liand on a clergyman, and an old man, by CJec*rge, and hit 
me — and hit me in that street. Do yon hate him, 1 say? lloo ! hoo ! 
hick ! I’ve got 'em both !— her(‘, in my pocket — both ! ’* 

“ You have got — what ? ” gasped Carolitie. 

I have got their — hallo ! stop, what’s that to you what I've got ? ” 
A]id he sinks back in bis chair, and winks, and leers, and triumplianlly 
tosses bis glass. 

“ Well, it ain’t much to me ; I — I never got any good out ol either cf 
yet,” says poor Caroline, with a sinking heart. “Let’s talk about 
somebody else tlian them two plagues. Because you W'ere a little merry 
one night — and I don’t mind w’bat a gentleman says when he has had a 

I'l.iss— for a great big strong man to hit an old one 

“ To .strike a clergyman ! ” yells Hunt. 

“It was a shame — a cowardly shame! And I gave it him for it, 

] promi.sc you I ” cries ^Irs. Brandon. 

“ On your honour, now’, do yon hate ’em ? ” cries Hunt, staiting up, 
and cl(*nc]iing his fast, and dropping again into his chair. 

“ Have I any reason to love ’em, Mr. Hunt ? Do sit down and have 
a luile ” 

“No: you li.ive no reason to like ’em. You hate ’em — I hate ’em. 
Loc)k liere, I’romise — ’pon your honour, now, Caroline — I’ve got ’em both, 
1 tell you. Strike a clergyman, wdll he ? What do yo\i say to that? ” 
And .starting from his chair once more, and suppoiling himself against 
tlie w'iill (whore hung one of J. J.’s piclm*es of Philip), Hunt pulls out 
tlie gi-casy pocket-book once more, and fumbles amongst the grea.sy 
contents ; and as the papers flutter on to the door and the table, he 
ponnees down on one with a dingy hand, and yells a laugh, and says, 
‘Ive cotched you ! That’s it. What do you say to that? — London, 

4t]i, — Three months after date, I promise to i>ny to No you 

lion't,” 

, ‘ La ! Mr. Hunt, w'on’t 3^11 let nic look at it ? ” cries the hostess. 

“ Whatever is it ? A bill ? My Pa had plenty of ’em.” 

^ What? with candles in the room ? No, you don’t, I say.” 

It ^ Won’t yon tell me ? ” 

‘ It’s the young one’s acceptance of the old man’s draft,” says Hunt, 
Und laughing. 

“J'or how much?” 
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“ Three hundred and eighty-six four three — that’s all ; and I guess I 
can get more where that came from I ” says Hunt, laughing more and more 
cheerfully. 

“What will you take for it? I’ll buy it of you,” cries the Little 
Sister. “ I — I’ve seen plenty of my Pa’s bills ; and I’ll — I’ll discount this, 
if you like.” 

“ What I are you a little discounter ? Is that the way you make 
} our money, and the silver spoons, and the nice supper, and everything 
delightful about you ? A little discountcas, are you^ — ^you little rogiie ? Little 
di^couatess, by George 1 IIow much will you give, little discountess? ” 
And the reverend gentleman laughs, and winks, and drinks, and laughs, 
and teai's twinkle out of his ti})sy old (‘yes, as he wipes them with one 
hand, and again says, “IIow much will you give, little discountess?” 

Wlien poor Caroline went to her cupboard, and from it took the notes 
and the gold which she had had we know from whom, and added to those 
out of a cunning box a little heap of her own private savings, and with 
trembling bands poured the notes, and the sovereigns, and the shillings into 
a dish on the table, I never beard accurately bow much she laid down. 
Hut she must have spread out everything she had in the world ; for she 
felt her pockets and emptied them ; and, tapping her head, she again 
a2)2)lied to the cupboard, and took from thence a little store of B2 )oous and 
forks, and then a brooch, and then a watch ; and she piled these all up in 
a dish, and she said, “ Now, Mr. Hunt, I will give you all these for that 
bill.” And she looked up at Philip’s picture, which hung over the 
parson’s blood-shot, satyr face. “Take these,” she said, “and give me 
that! There’s tw'o hundred pound, I know; and there’s thirty-four, 
and two eighteen, thirty-six eighteen, and there’s the plate .uid watch, 
and I -want that bill.” 

“What? have you got all this, you little dear?” crieti Hunt, di'02)2'iug 
back into his chair again. “ Why, you’re a little fortune, by Jove— a 
pretty little fortune, a little discountess, a little wife, a little fortune. 1 
say. I’m a University man; I could write alcaics once as well as an3'^inan. 
I’m a gentleman. I say, how much have you got? Count it over again, 
my dear.” 

And again she told him the amount of the gold, and the notes, and the 
silver, and the number of the poor little spoons. 

A thought came across the fellow’s boozy brain ; “ If you offer so much, 
says he, “ and you’re a little discountess, the bill’s worth more; that fellow 
must be making his fortune 1 Or do you know about it? I say, do yow 
know about it ? No. I’ll have my bond. I’ll have my bond ! ” And he 
gave a tipsy imitation of Shy lock, and lurched back into his chair, and 
laughed. 

1 “ Let’s have a little more, and talk about things,” said the poor Little 
Sister ; and she daintily heaped her little treasures and arranged them m 
her dish, and smiled upon the parson laughing in his chair, 

Caroline,” says he, after a pause, “ you are still fond of that old bal 
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headed ecoundi'cl I That’s it 1 Just like you women — just like, but I 
won’t tell. No, no, I won’t tell! You are fond of that old swindler 
still, I say I Wherever did you get that lot of money ? Look here now — 
with that, and this little bill in my pocket, there’s etiough to carry us 
oil for ever so long. And when this money’s gone, I tell you I know 
who’ll give UB more, and who can’t refuse us, I tell you. Look here, 
Caroline, dear Caroline ! I’m an old fellow, I know ; but I’m a good 
follow : I’m a classical scholar : and I’m a gentleman. ” 

The classical scholar and gentleman bleared over his Words as he 
nltercd them, and with his vinous eyes and sordid face gave a leer, which 
iiuist have frightened the poor little lady to whom he pioflercd himself as 
a suitor, ibr she started back with a pallid face, and an aspect of such 
dislike and terror, that even her guest remarked it. 

“ I said 1 was a scholar and gentleman,” he shrieked again. “ Do you 
doubt it ? I’m as good a man as Bruminell Firmin, I say. T ain’t so 
lull. But ril do a copy of Latin alcaics or Greek iambics against liiin 
or any man of my weight. Do you mean to insult me ? Don’t I know 
who you arc ? Are you better than a Master of Arts and a clergyman ? 
lie went out in medicine, Firmin did. Do you mean, when a Master 
of Arts and classical scholar offers you his hand and fortune, that you’re 
above him and refuse him, by George?” 

The Little Sister was growing bewildered and frightened by the man's 
energy and horrid looks. Oh, Mr. Hunt ! ” she cried, “ see here, take 
this ! See — there are two hundred and thirty — thirty-four pounds and 
all these things ! Take them, and give me that paper.” 

Sovereigns, and notes, and spoons, and a watch, and what I have in 
my pocket — and that ain't much — and Firmin’s bill I Three hundred and 
eighty -six four three. It’s a fortune, my dear, with economy I I won’t 
Jiave you going on being a nurse and tliat kind of thing. I’m a scholar 
and ti gentleman — 1 am — and that place ain’t fit for Mrs. Hunt. We’ll 
first spend your money. No ; we’ll first spend my money — three hundred 
and eighty-six and — and hang the change — and when that’s gone, we’ll 
have another bill from that bakl-heuded old scoundrel : and his son who 

struck a poor cler Wc ivilij I say, Caroline — we — - 

The wretch was suiting actions to his words, and rose once more, 
advancing towards his hostess, who shrank back, laughing half-hysteri- 
cally, and retreating as the other neared her. Behind her was that 
cupboard which had contained her poor little treasure and other stores, 
and appended to the lock of which her keys were still hanging. As the 
hrute approached her, she flung hack the cupboard-door smartly upon 
luni. The keys struck him on the head; and bleeding, and with a 
and a cry, he fell hack on his chair. 

In the cupboard was that bottle which she had received from America 
iiot long since; and about which she had talked with Goodenough on 
that very day. It had been used twice or thrice by his direction, by 
hospital surgeons, and under her eye. She suddenly seized this bottle. 
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As the ruffian before heruttci-od his imprecations of wrath, she poured out 
a quantity of the contents of the bottle on her handkerchief. She said, 
“ Oh ! Mr. Hunt, have I hurt you ? I didn’t mean it. But you 
shouldn’t — 3 'ou shouldn’t frighten a lonel}’’ woman so ! Here, let me 
bathe you 1 Smell this ! It will — it will do you — good — it will — it will, 
indeed.” The handkerciiicf was over his face. Bewildered by drink 
before, the fumes of the liquor which he was absorbing served almost 
instantly to overcome him. He struggled for a moment or two. “ Stop — 
stop ! you’ll be better in a moment,” she ■whispered. “ Oh, yes ! better, 
quite better ! ” She squeezed more of the licjuor from the bottle on to 
the handkerchief. In a minute Hunt -was quite inanimate. 

Then the little j)ale woman leant over him, and took the pocket-book 
out of his pocket, and from it the bill wdiich bore Philip’s name. As Hunt 
lay in stupor before her, .she now squeezed more of the liquor ovcm- 
his licad ; and then thrust the bill into the fire, and saw it ])uni 
to ashes. Then she put back the pocket-book into Hunt’s breast. She 
said afterwards that .she nc'vcr sliould have thought about that ('hinio 
form, but for licr biiof conver.<;ail(iii with Dr. Goodenough, ttiat evening, 
regarding a case in which she had employed the new remetly under his 
orders. 

How long did Hunt He in that stupor? It seemed a whole long 
night to Caroline. She said afteiuvards that the thought of tlmt act ih.il 
night made lier hair grow grey. Poor little head ! Indeed, she would 
have laid it down for Philip. 

Hunt, I suppose, came to himself when the handkerchief was willi- 
drawn, and the fumes of the potent liquor ceased to work on his hr.iin. 
He was very much frightened and bewildered. “What wui.s it? WIicic 
am r ? ” he asked, in a liiisky voice. 

“It was the keys struck you in the cupboard-door when you — )oii 
ran against it,” said pale Caroline. “ Look ! you are all bleeding on the 
head. Let me dry it.” 

“No ; keep off! ” cried the terrified man. 

“ Will you have a cab to go home ? Tlie poor gentleman hit himself 
against the cupboard-door. Mar}'. You remember him here before, clou t 
you, one night ? ” And Caroline, W'ith a shrug, pointed out to her maid, 
whom she had summoned, the great square bottle of spirits still on the 
table, and indicated that there lay the cause of Hunt’s bewildcrmenl. 

“ Arc you better now ? Will you — will you — take a little more rc- 
freftliment ? ” a.sked Caroline. 

“ No 1 ” he cried with an oath, and with glaring, bloodshot eyes le 
lurched towards his hat. 

“ Lor, mum ! what ever is it? And this smell in the room, and a 
, tills here heap of money and tilings on the table? ” ^ 

Caroline flung open her window. “ It’s medicine, which Dr. ^ 
enough has ordered for one of his patients. I must go and sec a 
to-night,” she said. And at midnight, looking ns pale ns death, < 
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Little Sister went to tlic doctor’s house, and roused him from his lied, and 
told him the story here narrated. “ I oflered him all you gave me,” she 

said; “ and all I had in the world besides, and he wouldn’t— and 

Here she broke out into a fit of hysterics. The doctor had to ring up 
hid servants ; to administer remedies to his little nurse ; to put her to bed 
in his own house. 

“ By the immortal Jove,” he said afterwards, “ I had a great mind to 
beg her never to leave it ! But that my housekeeper would tear Caroline’s 
eyes out, Mrs. Brandon should be welcome to stay f(.>r over. Except her 
//’s, tliat woman has every virtue : constancy, gentleness, generosity, cheer- 
fulness, and the courage of a lioiicns ! To think of that fool, that dandified 
that triple ass, Firmiii” — (there were lew men in ilu* world for whom 
(Iciodenougli entertained a greater scorn than for his kite confrire, Firmi'i 
of Old Parr Street) — “ tliiiik of the villain having possessed sueli a treasure 
— let alone* his liaviiig deceived and deseitetl her — of liis having possessed 
such a treasure and flung it an ay ! Sir, I always admired Mrs. Brandon; 
but I think ten thousand times more liighly of her, since her glorious 
crime, and most righteous robbery. ll‘ thi' villain had died, dropped 
d( ad in the street — the drunken miscreant, forger, housebreaker, assassin 
— so that no piuiisbiiient could have fallen upon poor Brandon, 1 think 1 
should have respected her only the more ! ” 

At an early licuir Dr. Ooodenough had thought proper to send off 
messengers to Philip and myself, and to make us acipiaiuted with the 
strange adventure ol’ the previous night. We both hastened to him. I 
myself was .summoned, no doubt, in censecpieiice of my profound legal 
knowledge, wliich might be of use in poor little (’aroline’s present trouble. 
And Philip came because hhe lunged to .see him. By some instinct, 
she knew when he anived. I^he crept down from the chamber tvhere 
the doctor’s housekeeper luid laid her on a bed. She knocked at the 
doctor’s study, where we were all in consultation. She came in (luite 
])ale, and tottered towards Philip, and Hung herself into his arms, with a 
burst of tears that greatly relieved her excitement and fever. Firmin was 
scarcely less moved. 

“ You’ll pardon me for what 1 have done, Philip,” she sobbed. “ If 
they — if they take me up, you W'on t forsake me ? ” 

“ Forsake you ? Pardon you ? Como and live with us, and never 
leave us ! " cried Philip. 

“I doii’t think ]\Irs. Philip would like that, dear,” siiid the little 
'voinan sobbing on his arm ; but ever since the Greyfriars school, 
tvhen you was so ill, you have been like a son to me, and somehow 1 
wouldn’t help doing that last night to that villain — I couldn’t.” 

Serve the scoundrel right. Never deserved to come to life again, mj' 
said Dr. ({oodenough. “Don’t you be exciting ytuirself, little 
i-mdon ! I must have you sent back to lie down on your bed. Take her 
Inlipj to the little room next mine; and order her to lie down and bo 
MUit't as a inoiisc. You are not to move till 1 give you leave, Brandon — 
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mind that, and come back to us, Firmin, or we shall have the patients 
coming." 

So Philip led away this poor Little Sister ; and trembling, and cling- 
ing to his arm, she returned to the room assigned to her. 

** She wants to be alone with him,” the doctor said ; and he spoke a 
brief word or two of that strange delusion under which the little woman 
laboured, that this was her dead child come back to her, 

<‘I know that is in her mind," Goodenough said; “she never got 
over that brain fever in which I found her. If I were to swear her on 
the book, and say, ‘ Brandon, don’t you believe ho is your son alive 
again ? ’ she would not dare to say no. She will leave him everything 
she has got. I only gave her so much less than that scoundrel’s bill 
yesterday, because I knew she would like to contribute her own share. 
It would have offended her mortally to have been left out of the subscrip- 
tion. They like to sacrifice themselves. Why, there are women in India 
who, if not allowed to roast with their dead husbands, ivould die of 
vexation." And by this time Mr. l^hilip came striding back into tla* 
room again, rubbing a pair of very red eyes. ^ 

“ Long ere this, no doubt, that drunken ruffian is sobered, and knows 
that the bill is gone. lie is likely enough to accuse her of the robbery," 
says the doctor. 

** Suppose,” says Philip’s other friend, I had put a pistol to your 
head, and was going to shoot you, and the doctor took the pistol out of 
my hand, and flung it into the sea ? would you help me to prosecute 
the doctor for robbing me of the pistol 7 " 

You don’t suppose it will be a pleasure to mo to pay that hill ? ’’ 
said Philip. “ I said, if a certain bill were presented to me, purporting 
to be accepted by Philip Firmin, I would pay it. But if that scoundnl, 
Hunt, only sat/s that he had such a bill, and has lost it; I will cliccrfuHy 
take my oath that I have never signed any bill at all — and they can’t find 
Brandon guilty of stealing a thing which never existed." 

“ Let us hope, then, that the bill was not in duplicate ! " 

And to this wish all three gentlemen heartily said Amen ! 

And now the doctor’s door-bell began to be agitated by arrivnig 
patients. His dining-room was already full of thc7n. The Little Sister 
must lie still, and the discussion of her affairs must be deferred to a more 
convenient hour; and Philip and his friend agreed to reconnoitre 
house in Thomhaugh Street, and sec if anything had happened since its 
mistress had left it. . 

Yes: something had happened. Mrs. Brandon’s maid, who uskcid 
us into her mistress’s little room, told us that in the early morning t 
horrible man who had come over night, and been so tipsy, and 
so ill, — tlie very same man who had como there tipsy afore once, 
whom Mr. Philip had flung into the street — had come battering at 
knocker, and pulling at the bell, and swearing and cursing most dica 
and calling for ** Mrs, Brandon 1 Mrs. Brandon 1 Mrs. Brandon 
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frightening the whole street. After he had rung, he knocked and 
battered ever so long. Mary looked out at him from her upper window, 
and told him to go along home, or she would call the police. On this the 
man roared out that he would call the police himself if Mary did not let 
him in ; and as he went on calling “ Police I " and 'yelling from the door, 
Mary came down-stairs, and opened the hnlUdoor, keeping the chain 
fastened, and asked him what he wanted ? 

Hunt, from the steps without, began to swear a»d rage more loudly, 
and to demand to be lot in. Ho must and would see Mrs. Brandon. 

Mary, from behind her chain barricade, said that her miatresa was not 
;iL home, but that she had been called out that night to a patient of 
J)j’. ( Toodenough’s. 

Hunt, with more shrieks and curses, said It was n lie ; and that sIk 
was at home ; and that he would sec her ; and that he must go into her 
loom : and that he had loft something there; that he had lost something; 
and tha^^ he would have it. 

“ Lost something here ? ” cried Mary. “ Why here? when you reeled 
out of this house, you couldn’t scarce walk, .and you almost fell into the 
guiler, which I havo seen you there before. Get away, and go homo ! 
You are not soIkt yet, you horrible man ! ” 

On this, clinging on to the area-railings, and demeaning himself like a 
madman, Hunt continued to call out, “Police, police! I have been robbed, 
lb e been robbed ! Police!’’ until astonished heads appeared at various 
windows in the quiet street, and a policeman actually came up. 

When the policeman appeared, Hunt began to away and pull at the 
door, confined by it’s chain: and he frantically reiterated his charge, that 
he had been robbed and hocussed in that house, that night, by Mrs. 
Jlrandon. 


The policeman, by a familiar expression, convoyed his utter disbelief 
v)lThc statement, and told the dirty, disreputable man to move on, and go 
bed. Mrs. Brandon was known and respected all round the neighbour- 
hood. Slie had befriended numerous poor round about ; and was known 
for ri Imiidj-ed charities. She attended many respectable families. In that 
palish there was no woman more esteemed. And by the nord “ Gammon,” 
the policeman expressed his sense of the utter absurdity of the charge 
against the good lady. 

Hunt still continued to yell out that he had been rolibed and 
hc'oii^.sed ; and Mary from behind her door repeated to tlic officer (with 
^hoin slie perhaps had relations not unfriendly) her statement that the 
I'l.ist had gone reeling away from the house the night before, and if he 
lost anything, who knows where he might not have lost it? 

It was taken out of this pocket, and out of tliis]iocket-book,” howled 
clinging to the rail. “ I give her in charge. I give the house in 
^ ■ H s a den of thieves ! ” 

Btudi Hiouting and turmoil, the sa'^h of a window in Ridley’s 

'vas thrown up. The painter was going to his morning work. He 
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had appointed an early model. The sun could not rise too soon for 
Ridley ; and, as soon as ever it gave its light, found him happy at his 
labour, lie liad heard from his bed- room the brawl going on about the 
door. 

“ IMr. Ridley 1 ” says the policeman, touching the glazed hat with much 
respect — (in fact, and out of uniform, Z 25 has figured in more than one 
of J.J.’s pictures) — “here’s a fellow disturbing the whole street, and 
shouting out that Mrs. Brandon have robbed and hocussed him ! ” 

liidley ran downstairs in a high state of indignation. lie is nervous, 
lihe men of his tribe : quick to feel, to pity, to love, to be angry. lb* 
undid the chain, and ran into the street. 

“ 1 remember tliat fellow di link here before,” said the painter; “and 
lying in that very gutter.” 

“ Drunk and disorderly ! Come along!” ciies Z 25; and his hand 
was cjuickly fastened on the parson’s greasy collar, and under its stroii? 
gi asp Hunt is forced to move on. lie goes, still yelling out that he lia-- 
been robbed. 

“ Tell that to his worship,” says the incredulous Z. And this was the 
news which Mrs. Brandon’s friends received Iroin her maid, when ih <7 
called at her house. 
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In that monumental poem which the Laureate liOA built, all of sweet 
songs, to the memory of hia friend, there are some verses about the 
morning; how, in the “doubtful dusk*’ — 

“ A hreeze began to Irciublc o’er 
Thu largo leaves of tlie sycamore : 

“ And gathering freslilier ovcvlicad 

Kock’d the full-foHagcd elms, and swung 
The heavy-folded rose, and ftiing 
The lilies to and fro, aiul salil, 

“ ‘ The dawn, the dawn,’ and died away ; 

And East and West, without a breath, 

Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 

To broaden into boundless day.” 


It is not difficult to trace why, as I lounge here under this groat 
f.mtastic roof, these verses repeat themselves over and over again in my 
niiiul. The doubtful dusk — it is the twilight in which wc have so long 
sought perfection ; and once more ■we l)ope — painfully — that the dawn 
n])proaclu's whcin East and West may mix their dim lights of faith, and 
kindiKss, and endeavour, and broaden into tlic boundless day of peace. 

Tlic hope becomes less, perhaps, the more wc listen to-day for tlic 
divine breath which we did think stirred in the elm that grew in our 
fust Exhibition Palace; our only present hope, tliat I can see, is in the 
roses and lilies which move here hy the breath of life — of a good life, 
ppent, more than ours is, apart from tlie turmoils of aml)ilion, and shaded 
h’oin the heats of strife. The heraldic winds of the poem trembled first in 
tlie leaves of the lowly sycamore before it started into the elms ; and it 
may very well be that the breath which is to bring in a better day will 
I'rstbc seen fluctuating amongst our roses and lilies — the beautiful great 
garden of women here. If I were Jlr. TonnyFon, I think 1 sliould write 
^ new poem about that ; or even if 1 could not pitch my pipe so liigh, 
d ^vo^lld be something to sit in the garden and tell of tlic sweet secrets 
'at lie ill every rose’s breast. What an oiiportimity it is! Who 
J'’ tliia reclining against an excellent trophy of candles? Slie is an 
i']^ complete: see the grave preface on her forehead — hark U' 
l.ist long rustling lines as her robe sweeps round her feet. Here 
friends and sisters seated on the floor ; I am myself 
pastoral poem while I look on them. As for mere sonnets 
brief things, they are to bo picked tip cverytvhere; 
V* behold that locket tos.sing on a fair unknown bosom, like 
v.^No. 30. 32. 


now 
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a boat on a summer lake (0 lake ! full of little fishes mute and shy 1 
O heart I full of little secrets shy and mute I ) and now again as you meet 
the gaze of two beautiful rhythmical eyes. I know nothing more distress- 
ing than to find one’s self only a man-creature in such a company. To be 
a painter would be something ; to be a poet, more. As it is, one has not 
even the satisfaction of Hafiz — or, at any rate, so much of it as he had. 
“ Pray, of what use are you ? ” said the philosophers who bored him : “ what 
good are you, with your tinlding love verses?” “ Of what good is the 
rose?” says he. “ That 1 — that, at least, is good to smell 1” “And 
I’m good to smell it !” says Ilafiz. Now, we arc not as Hafiz was. Still, 
the rej)ly is comfortable to all dumb poets in a garden ; and wo see how 
juany of us there arc here. 

But this is not what wo came to see. Or is it? Certainly we 
must think so if wc consider what a beautifiil company it is — what pains 
it has taken to make itself beautiful, with jewels, with flowers, with all 
manner of millinery ; and every dress a work of art, and all together 
a cloud of glory — a morning of most dulcet colours. But there are other 
consideratioiis. "We see not only what highest English taJte is, in this 
Year of Great Exhibitions 12, but wliat education, breeding, reliiieinciit 
in face and form and maimer has brought us to after so many years 
of that blessed era. And so wc have a still mure important exhibition : 
a thing to bring painters from their studios, bookish men from tliiir 
books, philosophers Iroiu their abysses of inner consciousness, gardenon 
Irom their artful-natural parterres, and foreigners from all (luarters of the 
globe. Hlatucs are good, when they are good ; here arc a thousand httler 
lonns that arc alive, witli a light in their eyes that no Prometheus now 
finds, with lips that say No and Yes, and each with .a little P;iTidora-hox ui .i 
lieai-t which makes her awful a.s well as beautiful. Would that that box weio 


only a shooting-box, for tlie accommodation of the Sly Archer whoso arrov^ 
no sensible man dreads unduly. It is all as one. Is the shaft tipped "vvilli 
rapture? does it tickle? He prepares for the after-smart, for a lifelong 
wound and the barb in it. On the other hand, does he find the pomt 
anointed with despair? — that makes a bitter rankling, indeed; bah 
ordinary eases, the wound Iioals within a period of from one inoiilh to 
twelve, and the tickling comes with the cicatrice. He has loved, which is so 
much better than only to be loved. lie has danced that necessary measure 
for every gcntleman’.s education, he can recall the tune whenever Iicliste i 


that his heart may dance to it, and he no longer payeth the piper. 

You do not read this for nothing. You see what envy may ^ 
poor unhandsome man to in such a concourse of angeds as this around u'’- 
In the name of Malice, Sour grapes 1 No more of Pandora-boxes lui ^ 
shooting-boxes. Let us return to our first thought. I he 
, casdict of 2)recious ointment, compounded of thought, and care, an 
for you, fut me, for our children, for nice poor old people wherever t 
are found ; and happy is he upon whose head it is broken. pohk-r 

It is this which makes our Mayday show of fair women ( ar 
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and more beautiful than everything in the Exhibition beside) so proud 
a sight for us. In no country in the world could you find — no, not 
so much beauty. We will say nothing about English roses, though I 
can’t help thinking of the testimony of a well-bred, sensible man from 
abroad, who turned fiercely round on me os we were walking the 
streets one day to exclaim, “ One thing I admire, I envy, I despair you 
English : the fresh — the colour of your women.” Poor fellow ; he meant 
health, he meant general purity. To be sure, a journal of high authority 
lately told us (since Japan has been discovered), that we aie “the 
dirtiest people in Europe ; ” but that is nothing to the purpose. It is as it 
may be. What every one must see who looks around him here is the 
grace and glory of Health ; by which I mean not only that which comes 
out of the tub, but that which is bred in a sweet heait and shines on a 
thoughtful forehead, Wc are all cosmopolitan in this age, and especially 
nnder this roof. We have now no countiy in particular, and no mothers 
woilb mentioning — that is, to be upheld against other people’s mothers; 
but where else will you sec such heads on the women ? Bring those 
others before us. Bring them who sit for pictures of the Madonna, and 
wluwe faces a// go down upon the canvas; and biing with them, if you 
please, half a hundred such sultanas as Lady Mary Montagu wrote 
about, and then we sball sec the difference. I stand up for iny country- 
'womcn, because their beaury is not only a thing of form and light, but of 
s('nse, of kindness, of candour, of courage too — of all wdioksomeness. 
Loyally, candour, courage — these, indeed, are the chief things ; we know 
ai once such women are fit Mothers of Men. Ejes that are bright 
and that languish are good : 1 like to see, as here 1 sei*, the homely 
livinhoru of honesty shining at the bottom. Lips that invite the bee are 
delightful — especially to bees : give me the sweet, frank mouth wherein 
Falsehood cannot build her cell, nor Malice spread her wax. In fine, I 
fahile tlii.s great company of gentlewomen with a religious pride : all the 
tNorld should come and sec it, and then go home and think as they like about 
their own productions in this way, and of the decadence de V AnyleteiTe. 
1 wihh there were more Turks present — especially; they might find in the 
^liow a useful political lesson. Their Fatimas and Zobcides may reconcile 
tliemto die and eat sweetmeats wdth hoiiris in Paradise: under a social 
t:oii<^iifution such as ours Avomen teach men and nations how to live. 


CojisiJcring how hot, idle, unrefre.shed wc arc as wc wait, hour after 
for the grandees to open the Exhibition in official manner, accord- 
those reflections come in not so badly, to while away the weaiy time. 
It icrto, not a tenth of us h.ave heard anything — though there are three 
u Italy bands at work, wc arc told, at one end of the building — nor have 
anything, without painful poisings on the larger toes— though at the 
singles in the orchestra are making themselves up into a 
Till ^tjuquet. Really a cliarming sight, if one could only see it. 

ceiicc six feet four inches high, and to have too much inno- 

• Nov/, if one had had any reason to believe that a judicious half- 

32—2 
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crown (what is called a silver key, it seems) would have availed in 
obtaining a scat, that would only have made it come to three pounds five 
shillings and sixpence ; and then, with the eye that the younger Weller 
did not have, one might have looked through this otherwise obstructive 
organ, the trophy of arms, the shop of furs, the dull cascade of woollen 
cloth, and seen something, However, the suggestion comes too late for 
me ; and I have only to choose how to be angry : whether with the Com- 
niissionors or myself — whether with the very tall English gentleman who 
looks over everybody’s hat, and relates so conceitedly what he can see, or 
with this equally tall old officer in an Austrian cocked hat, who has the 
same unnatural advantage, and never opens his lips. I believe the pig- 
tails of the Japanese ambassadors arc at this moment wagging in the 
retina of his eyes, they looked so soothed ; and yet he makes no sign. 

But — “ Fan-farrara ! fan-fan -larrara ! ” wc can all hear that. It is 
the trumj)ets ; they are flourishing. The music of the three bands are 
audible even here, at last ; the music of the bands and of the bagpipes. 
A thrill pervades us — a decorous flutter : the procession has commenced, 
the ceremony begins. ' 

It is an imposing procession, if we consider of whom it is composed ; 
and .so much tlie more should wo regret that tliey move down a narrow 
alley, on the level of the common floor, instead of being raised a foot or so 
from it, that all nnght behold their august heads. As it is, a tall mayor 
better than a short pi ince. Princo.s ! here arc three of them, and gre.ii 
.statesmen, and the head of the Churcli, and the Parliament — .'dl llmt 
is regal in blood, iu intellect, in art, and indu.stry : the very life of a 
mighty empire seems to move along that dark artery, or alley. IVotlnng 
but the presence of the Sovereign is missed ; for wliere IIk* three j>rinci's 
are we plainly see the shadow of a foiirdi, who lias g('.^, aloiio, tin' 
darker way of death. We all see it, or I think so; for on many ate 
around me I mark a gravity of the pondering of ghosts. We don’t clieer 
much, because of that other one. The national anthem is sung, and wc 
wish it were but one line, “ God save the Queen.” That we coiiM 
repeat fifty times without tiring, but the rest vexes us Aviih paiidal 
meanings and no-meanings. Politics? Knavish tricks? — what of tliem.^ 

“ Send her victorious ” — over her grief. “ Happy ” — ah, me I “ Glorious 
—in lier black gown. “ Scatter her enemies” — she had but one, and 
has thrown his spear ; from the back of his Pale Horse he tlirew it— -it is 
done I One other line we will keep, thougli — about “ Heaven’s choicest 
gifts in store; ” meaning the joy of a wife who meets her husband at t ic 


resurrection of the ju.st. . 

We will bear that in mind, and piously repeat the line when 1 
anthem is sung again, as it will be by-and-by. Meanwhile, the grau 
have already assembled upon and around the dais, where they gratt y ^ 
by looking very splendid, and wlierc, in turn, they have a splcudi vic^^ 
of the building and the company within it. And perhaps it 
altogether a contretemps^ that, while wc are going through our cerem 
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congratulations on the completion of the work Prince Albert did, the 
orchestra sliould so burst out with their “ God save the Queen.” As for 
the ceremony itself, it is a poor parochial thing; there’s nothing in it, 
as usual even on our grandest occasions, but a foolisli presentation ol 
addresses. Oh, for a little less Protestantism, a little more Paganism in 
these lay ceremonials ! The heathen knew better, and came to such 
biihiness with a pomp of .symbolism which clothed the dry skeleton of use 
with beauty, and fed the heart full with fancies fine. Now the heart goes 
hungry and disappointed. An aflair like this, to which wc come with 
that “ sublime entraile ” a.s well as with onr heads, is like asking a lady 
and gontlenian to dinner, and taking the gentleman aside and having a 
cliop and a game at chess Avith him, while the lady is turned with h( r 
lace to tlie wall like a picture. Tlie lady doesn’t like it; she is sad and 
snlky. The heart is angry with the head, and languishes, and will not 
speak to him ; and he is none the brighter for that, nor the fitter to 
])lay ehess even. However, wc are too confirmed in heresy now : sym- 
bolism is dead, and fancies fine no longcT mingle with the business of 
life. NoAv-a-days, nobody cric^.s, “Who’s for punch?” — that perfect 
mingling of the sweet, the sour, the Aveak, the strong : Ave take business 
neat, and pleasure in cold Avatcr. 

Luckily, the musicians Avcrc called upon in the present case, and they 
HsjKUidcil like musicians. For my part, 1 don’t doubt — nor does any- 
body else, perhaps — that, in “ soliciting the services” of these gentlemen, 
tli(‘ (’oininihsioncrsliad an insuTicient notion of Avbat they AA’Ould get. As it 
1) i|'|M*ucd, the musicians construed the invitation of the Commissioners into 
;i challenge. Industry should not enjoy alone the honours of the day; she 
should diAude tlieiii Avith Poetical Art. Noav do Ave hear hoAV they have 
au'.wercd the challenge ; and from the eagerness of the multitude we may 
jo'lge Avho are the favourites in this best of all contentions, after the 
f'tril'e of good Avitli ill. For the first time to-day I hear a pin drop — I 
think I'joni the throat of the Austrian general, Avhom 1 perceive to have 
no l(‘A\er than five A’^arious collars on. I Avish I could hear with equal 
<li^linctne.ss the notes drop from the throats of the Avind instruments- - 
horn the strings of the fiddles Avhen they come to those soft passages — 
(no doubt) as the rustling of leaves and fountains in the night, 
hnpossible ! the architect has provided for that, or rather that is not 
^'liat he had to provide for. Alas, 0 Meyerbeer I noAv and then there 
^‘‘’•nos a dread silence into your good march as if the life had died out 
it, as if the singing-bird had been stricken from the bough, as if some 
‘i^^’lul hand had stilled every leaf and suspended the falling drops: they 
'' hi never fall ; it is all over Avith the laws of nature. Some such feeling 
hiia ia mine for the space of a most painful half minute ; but, courage 1 
is a braying again— a noble noise. Subtle and beautiful is the Avay 
Avhich you have Avoven our Kule Britannia ” into the skirts of 
new Avork, O musician I and in the Year of Great Exhibitions 12, 
is still divine. 
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A great clapping of hands — (it sounds rather like the flapping of a 
thousand miglity wings) — and a visible sympathetic tremor, announce that 
Mr. Tennyson’s ode is now to be sung ; and this time the sih'ncc is truly 
of the grave. We may pronounce already, before the music is half through, 
that it has been fitly wedded to the words; only wedded is not the term to 
Use, considering all things. Anyhow, words and music, distinctly uttered, 
flow out u])on our hearts ■\\Ith the grandeur of sea-waves beating on 
the shore when the storm is over and the ships have gone down. They 
flow over us, and fall back in a sad whisper, and roll on again, till we 
are filled with their thouglit and solemnity. 

Perhaps I ought to say “ some of us,” for, to my astonishment — (one 
can't help noticing these little things) — I i)erccive that even when the 
singers sing in a sweet minor — 

“ O fcilent father of our kings to be,” 

and so forth, we keep our hats on ! Not expecting to be made ashamed, 
1 did take mine off indeed, and so did another gtiitleman in the viciiiitj ; 
but of course when we discovered our lidiculous situation,' we pl.uietd 
liaughtily on each other, looked into onr hats, and put them on agai'i. 
It was really very awkward — almost as bad as kneding in ebureh at the 
wrong time! However, 1 suppose vc arc only connoisseurs for tlic 
moment, attentive to tlic music wliicb Dr. Bennett composed and nliidi 
Mr. Costa would have nolliing to do with. Very well; only 1 vidi 't 
had been otberwise with a company .so respectable, and then 1 and lln' 
gentleman opposite should not hav(‘ been made to look foolish. 

Here is a (jnmin of eiglity-one with anotlier march: — so gay, so hn; lil, 
so provoking — it is like the work of an Auber of fivf‘-am] 

Heaven grant that we, too, may keep our fancies youu nr in ago, and 
our thoughts green under its snowa. And that is all. Tlie J’lfhop hu'^ 
said his prayer ; the tremendous Hallelujah has sounded ; once moio 
the National Aiithcm is sung ; the International Exhibition of 1802 ]s 
declared Open. Pomp dissolves, barrieia arc removed, the crowd di.*^- 
perscs, and so do I. 

What an Exhibition is this I — that is tlic question. We go up 
down, we gaze to right and left, and tlicn much ‘upon each other, 
last is a bad sign ; in armies it means running away. And — yes, 1 kcgiH 
to discover a new significance in the Cairote fruitsellcr’s cry. You know 
it ? “ In the name of the Prophet, Figs ! ” O princes, home and foreign . 

0 magnates colonial ! O poet I O great harmonious mastci’s 1 0 mig dy 
statesmen! O bishop reverend! — hither! and while we make prajcis 
and shout hallelujahs, do you open the shop. In the name of Heaven, ta ^ 

the shutters down I , t n .1 ‘ah 

1 Well, we could have hoped for a pleasanter chorus, after the Ila ^ 
and those others; but such misadventures will happen, and 
ments arc good for us in the end. Let us remember that we are a 
years older since the Great Exhibition of 1851, and have found, per 
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tliat even that was vanity. 'We know it was a great deal jwcttltr than tl.ia 
one — and a great deal ])etter in a most essential point. Ilninour Ava^ not 
left out of it; nature was contained in it. Here the eye voaiios and the 
ii<‘arl thirsts hecause fioni end to end of the huildaig they seek and find 
not a single natural thing. No tree, no flower, not even (a« yet) the 
sound of an artificial fountain. 21n‘s time wo have no eouseiousnc'S 
(4 the free turf and the stream without, which maant — ^^vhat doesn’t it 
mean? Come, the Koh-i-noor is not everything; on the contrary, it is 
ihe reductio ad ahsurdnm of precious stones. Don’t you knoAV it is 
worth, in the market, all that Mr. Drowning, and I, and Mr. Mill, and 
T\Ir. Dickens, and every English author alive ever thoiipht, and dreamed, 
and wrote? Why, I have heard tell that, throw the Star f'f the South 
into the bargain, and you might buy a I^ailiainent with it, and lule the 
wc'rld ; hut people who say this are probably thinking of llieir ancestors, 
and not of our own time. Nor is soap e\ ervthiii'jr, hoAvever fnudy 
111.11 bled ; nor porcelain, nor cutlery, nor even flie-arms. Doubtless such 
things are of immense importance. They provoke invention, stimulate 
industry, bring honour to skill, and conduce to that general plenty Avhich 
is inst'pavable from general haiipines.s, Tliey make liJ'e easier, and give 
ns a good opinion of ourselves. Put an end to the labours of Avhleh v.'e 
Fee here so many rare examples, and states avouUI fall and churehe.s decay ; 
(Msleijcc would be impossible. And so if you strangle me to death I 
shall die. But f/m/’s rdl. For the re.sf, it is not an important diflererco 
vhether the brealli is in iny body or out of it, if it is only an afTair of 
1 'entiling. Tlie tiling to bo dreaded is death in life — a breathing dead 
h')ily; and apju’ehensive minds catch a shadow of this dread a\ hen tiny 
nitiiess tiie apotheo.sis of unrelieved materialism. There is always danger 
of ialling into heresy whenever we discuss the moral hearings of coni- 
iiT'rcc — one never knows to what depth of economical depravity he may 
slip. But still a man of religious, jioetic.il, supernatural tendeneie.s — 
clll^hed by the immensity of materialism here displayed, abashed on 
fimling the most sordid (and ii.seful) “manufactures’’ in the place of 
honour, while art is driven into obscure corners — cannot help wondering 
■v\hcther we are not making too nmeh of onr handiwork and our 
appetites. It is the over-much that does it ; it is the awful preponderance 
matter gifted with mere base use — tlu* burden of the thouglit that» 
it is all to-day — which renders the spectacle a weary one to so 


niaiiy eyes. 

^h*n have been ingeniously made mad by shutting them up in a room, 
^vhich Avail, roof, and ceiling was a mirror, so tliat, turn Avhere they 
themselves. The only diffei-ence between our case and 
is, that they suffered in solitude and we snlTer in company : and 
^^^n^^qnently, while they Avent mad, aa’^c only go melancholy. The difference 
pir^r’ sure, but it is only a difference in degree; and, for my 
bhiit ^ ^ choose betAvecn the two places, I think I Avould as soon be 

’T idone in the glass room as alone in the naA^e here. Far better 
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than either fate -wonld it he to sleep in the heart of a stone, as a frog does 
Rometimes : for tlien one ^Y 0 ^^ 1 d he spared not only the contemplation of 
his own useless carcase (“ Who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ? ”) but the spectacle of the painful shifts, the laborious futilities, 
the pretty, Bj)arkling dead toys, which make up life as we have learned to 
live. Of two sides, one. 1 am now speaking as the prisoner would speak 
— and that Ss fair, I hope. It is fair, in viewing worldly things, to stand 
on the borders of the other world, as the prisoner would do ; and we who 
look about us here, not as buyers and sellers, as producers and consumers 
only, arc forced on upon this awful line by natural revulsion — by thoughts 
and feelings not ]wovidod for, which rise rebellious aud carry us in 
confusion away. 

These are the words of a sentimentalist, perhaps : hut sentiinentalisis 
ns well as other pcojde are invited to the Exhibition, and everybody is 
]iioie or less after this kind. Wherever they cease to be, there death in 
life is. This is a national alTair ; great consequences are expected fioiii 
it : and in making an estimate of the benefits of such a sh»w, its efiVet 
on our deeper sentiments and our Ix'tter dreams is not to be left oul )J' 
the account. Hut it may be said, “ If these feelings of yours are arouhul 
or invigorated, so much the better for you: industry also is cncouragul, 
and all’s well.” No doubt tlial’s true; but just now we are only trying 
to account for the little pleasure the Exliibition gives (quite uiicxpectecll} ) 
— for the fact that wc come out of its doors duller than we go in ; that is to 
say, more sensible of the clay which is about us. ^J’his is not in every tasc 
because tlic sentiments we speak of have been painfully aroused— Jiii 
oAen they liave been addled or overlaid. There are the strong, the weak, 
and the dead. There arc souls which have as yet no practical existence, 
and some which /lutter fecbl}’’, and some tliut are vigorous enough to keep 
their -way or fight back to it when discomfited. Now, in getting up mi 
exhibition tlie object of which is to promote the aspirations of the world, 
it might have been as well not to leave the dead untouched by any divine 
spark ; not to oppress the weak with such a portentous Bedlam of pcdkir 
sovereignty, nor to send the strong seeking after wliat is better through 
revolt at what is good. 

This our Commissioners have done, and thus they have very much 
destroyed the value of their work, and made uncomfortable everyone who 
looks on it. The source of the mistake is obvious : it is mirrored in our 
recollections of the first Exhibition. Tliey say the difference of our 
interest in the two things consists in this : the one was novel and t le 
other is not. At the same time, nobody doubts that were the old show to 
arise to-morrow and the new one to disappear, Kensington would again 
be thronged with eager sightseers. For that was harmonious. Ilcavcn s 
’\Vork was visible in it and about it; trees grew in it ; you knew 
upon the turf, from out which those fountains might spring, virgin, 
birds chattered and. sang there; the very walls — ^walls of 
as much a part of the natural creation as the work of mans la 
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Tliere Avcrc our labours at the feet of Ilis, laid down in the name of 
Peace ; the one approved and sanctified the other, and all our sympa- 
tliies and aspirations were reconciled. This time Ho has not been allowed 
to exhibit. We have bricked Him out. His place is taken by Brown, 
Jones, Robinson and Co., and they have filled it with the tanned skins of 
llis beasts. The result is, that this second Exhibition is a dead thing. 
Compared with the other, it is, almost, an auctioneer’s catalogue to an 
anthem, a vaunt to an olFering. In the one tliere was a grateful recog- 
nition of God’s gifts, ill the other wo find little but goods for sale. 

Here is one reason — the reason of a sentimentalist, I admit — why 
tlio Great Exhibition i * disappointing, and more. I believe it to be the 
greatest reason ; and hereafter shall all the more regret to sec Nature 
shouldered out of our undertakings, whenever she can possibly come in. 
We have no longer the prophets. It is dangerous to neglect what alone 
can speak to us with a prophet’s tongue, especially at times wlien w^c have a 
mind to fall down and worship our own works. We have gone quite far 
enough already in fliat neglect ; and some of us, having, fiom a too lazy 
interoourse with nature, forgotten her language*, begin to regard her simply 
as a healthy study, as an agreeable, fantastic curiosity. And then there is 
tliat cry against Pantheism, which has made heathens of some otherwise 
most Christian folk. We all know good men, wlio, in their walk and con- 
versation, say to their Heavenly Father, “This cradle of a terrestrial globe 
in wliicli you have placed me is extremely frivolous. I perceive, indeed, 
tliat its hangings arc very pretty. I feel that you have bestowed on it a 
might}' care for my sake — you so mighty, 1 so feeble and small — with aimless 
hands, with dazzled, purblind eyes, with a tongue of foolishness, and a poor 
little addled head, in which its highest philosophies and profoundest 
sciences leave nothing but Surprise at last. I am aware that you liavo 
added inscrutable beauty to the earth I tread on, the air I breathe, 
my very food and drink : but I have a soul above all this. Let 
me have wings at once: set me up ou the celestial plains. There 
trees are very good, pleasant are the fields. Every morning when 
I wake I behold the glory of the rising sun, which could rise just as 
well without being glorious, and give as much light and warmth. Every 
evening, ere I sleep, I observe its setting. I wake by-aiid-by, and there 
is die profound beauty of the night. I feel, almost I hear the harmony in 
which these beautiful things are attuned to me — the ego with the addled 
imad. I know the softness of the south wind, the majesty of that which 
hursts from the north, I go down to the shore, and while the trees 
|iod overhead, and the grain whisper at my back^ I behold the sea, which 
the thought and will of nature, as all behind me is the life and labour 
‘ind passions of it. But how do I — a baby not given to sugary 
pantheisms — regard all this 7 I think it wonderfully clever. I take it 
0 be like myself — an enormous mechanical curiosity, and I bow in 
before the hand that fashioned it. Not that that is all. I stand 
^^lazod at the bounty displayed in these works. But what does it 

32—5 
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to ? Plain, clond, nnd Rcn, aro, indeed, delightful to the eye ; but I 
despise the delights of the eye. The west wind has its adagios, the north 
wind roars its sublime ci'esccndos over the oak trees and among the pines. 
1 am very thankful, but that is not the music for me. The tree over 
my head is not only beauty, but shelter — and firewood ; the grain that 
whispers here, growing up to my hand, alTords nourishing food. Who 
can help admiring the beneficence which has provided these things (and I 
take it, that to excite our admiration is what they wei-e created for) ; but 

I look above the joys of this woild. They are nothing to me.” Now, 

this is awful language, properly considered ; but, whenever you stand up 
for nature, and any gentleman knocks you down witli pantheism, I recom- 
mend you to repeat it to him as a warning of the lenglli to which /uV 
views may carry even an earnest, pious mind. 

And now that we have done with moral gossiping for the present, wc 
will be just, and admit that in one thing our Exhibition is really great : 
in its magnificent picture-gallery. Nothing that we have said ean possihly 
apply to this ; but, unluckily, it does not seem to be in the flxhibition, hiil 
to be a thing apart from it. Of course, it is not so in fact; hut I have 
been talking all this while about the general efleci of the show on oiu 
minds, which, I am afraid, even this worthiest part of it does not 
materially alter. And it must be remembered that it is the general ellrrt 
w'e shall have to deal Avith by-aiid-by, just as the crops have to do vitli 
the weather in general, and not Avitli this shoAver of rain or that Avnnn 
day. Therefore, I wish 1 had s<*c*n nothing at Ikompton Out the ])iclinv- 
gallery. Here, at last, avc find ourselves in regiems Avhere Ave may in(hil'’f‘ 
a comfortable pride, Avhich cannot he so Avell done in a congress eonvemd 
for the greater ease and glorification of tlie carcase. This’ is a pailia- 
ment of nature and Iiuman nature — a convocation of thougnt and skill, ol 
art and devotion, of teaching and striving, of triumph and homage airl 
pleasure. Whatever wo knoAv of right and wrong, of the beauty ami 
thought of created things, of the glories, and dangers, and terrors of tin's 
life — Ave may see revealed somewhere here, so far as the Inimau liaml 
can do it. We see all that lias been attained in this Avay for a liundicil 
years; and, from that standpoint, more of what must for ever remam 
unattainable. There is no mind so muscular as not to stretch to a Avidf'i’ 
conception of what man is, and the Maker of man, in a single 
consideration of these pictures. The more the one triumphs, the rnoi-e tlu' 
other is exalted; and thus looking at pictures is not only a deligbtj but 
a religious exercise. The very mistakes, the mannerisms, the slioit 
comings, the exaggerations of half-blind effort we behold luire, are Icsson'i 
in life and studies of mankind. Such lessons, no doubt, arc only for 
few, but these few are in some Avay instructors of the rest ; wdiilc t lert 
are a hundred other bits of subtle teaching not too fine for the 
intellect. Go and look at Lancret (if he is here) and then at Hogar j 
and see Avhat you make of thatf over and above what the pictures pu’tc 
to tell. There is a sufficient moral education to be got out ot the com 
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parlson, which occurs to everybody. Moreover, the mere \ hvsleal a'- « ct 
of things becomes clearer to many of us in a picture Ilian in the real. tv. 
A man who has walked about his fields for twenty years secs thc'm ])ai.ited 
by Gainsborough, and then begins to understand tliem. We kiow tin 
beauty of the honeysuckle much better when wo have diseovi^'-ed mIi.-i* 
wonderful use it has been put to in formal stone ornament ; and 1 doubt 
whether many people would get so distinct a view of the tcrhnwal 1 cau'y 
of the human frame from the modtd as from the true i)icture. From tie* 
one we get sensation ; from the other perception. The original, whether 
ia nature or human nature, is so vaguely great : wo want a neat, j'^-a ise 
Ijaiislation, without too much of tliat restl ss, palj/'biLing life wiiidi 
dibtjaelH our senses and makes oiir thoughts a dream. 

Whitcver is true of painting i.s true also of seiilpture, with a ditferene'*. 
There arc many beautiful works in stone hero, and we like' them all the 
better when we find that our own countrymen aie so exoelK nt. ]>ut 
an Englishman ought to be very sure of his semtiments befor^ he alloAvs 
himscll to talk rapturously of sculpture, for naturally it is iu>t an a:t whieh 
strikt's kindly in our minds. They want more Routhliir] for that ; not 
more 'warmth, but more of that eiTiilgencc, tliat thin, fine illumiiritioii 
which belongs to races horn nearer to the sun. T'lie Greek ])oj)ul!u’e 
in obably found as much didight in their staluis r,s our populace find in 
tlow’crs ; but the cold beauty, the inexplicable iKuuiony of seuljiture, only 
pn/zles our people. They almost nj-ent the siiiq I--, subtle mean'ogs wbicb 
they never can catch, and disjoint, and devour, our noilhoin I'l.mii' r 
of dealing with such things. And s-o it will aUvays be. Soiiu* ['cnius or 
iiiiieh refinement is iieces.-«ary 1 m fore }oii bigin to comprehend the seulp- 
toi’s wmrk; and then the mind aee(j)ts it as a luxury which sootlies ratlier 
than inspires its more active and useful principles. 

IIow'cvcT, it is not for me to chatter about tlic uses of seul])Inro or 
painting ; they are knoAvn by everybody, from niy lord wdio ‘‘colkctr.” down 
to my lord’s least peasant, -w’ho buys him a picture of the twelve apostles to 
solemnize his cabin. Only too much can never be said of llimn, nor can they 
be multiplied too often ; and therefore should avc rejoice in having here 
in London such a magnificent, and various, and instructive gallery. When 
1 think of it, I am almost inclined to unsay what 1 have said of the sIioav 
hi genei-al. Yet, no I — the slicnv in general is a different thing from this 
pfiow in particular. 

The reflection adds nothing to our satisfaction — but how silent wc are 
«ihout peace and millennial progress this time I This ■would not be of so 
unich importance if the silence would only be still. But it isrCt still. It 
turns and stirs like an unquiet conscience ; and we know’’ it. It pervades 
the nave and the courts here like a ghost, craving cither to be laid 
Wally and once for all in the Channel, or brought to life again. Wo 
certainly ought to do one thing or the other, for this is entirely a ghost 
ct our own creating. Like Huldbrand, in Fouqu^’s story— the knight 

T^ick to love and quick to fight” — we gave our Undine (that is, the 
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first Exhibition, you know) a soul ; and presently lost our temper, and 
took to fighting again, and began anew our old contention with that 
powerful water-spirit the French Minister of Marine: so the poor soul, 
which after that could neither remain on earth with us nor go to heaven, fied 
to limbo ; and now here it is haunting us and our wretched new Bertalda. 
Let ua hope our case will be carried no farther than this point in the 
story. The retribution which befel the knight is too much; and yet 
Monsieur Kuhleborn may come one of these days, after all, with an excess 
of iron war-shii^s, and blow us into the sea. For us, if not for our 
Undine — for us, if not for all the universe — there will then be peace enough. 
But -what icill the world do for cutlery ? 

Meantime, it is some punishment already to know that Captain Fowke’s 
building, like another Great Exhibition, is paved with good intentions — to 
feel the stir of that shame- faced cowardly sileiice — to meet this reproachful 
ghost at every turn. From one court it is never absent: that devoted 
to marine architecture and military engineering, llirc are some very 
pretty objects for contemplation, wliether their piu’po.se bo considered, or 
the rank they take ns products of invention and fckiil. I am not goln^ 
to talk in Ercles’ vein, or Swifts, about the purpose of these dreadful 
engines. We cannot liclp it : it is forced on us. We shall never figlii 
again unless wc are obliged to do so in defiMice of our lives, our possessions 
our liberty, our honour, our Don Facifieo. And when ovir last Adsum is 
said, should the IMaster make any inquiry about this fighting, we know 
what to say. It wasn’t ns — ivc didn’t begin it — it W'as the other hoy. 
Scriou.sly, there is no avoiding w'nrlike works ; and alas for the fact I But 
■when wc liavc gone all through the Exhibition, ol)scrving the finish and 
ingenuity of its labours of peace, we are not a little struck at finding 
greater finish, greater ingenuity, and more meaning grace in its works 
of war. At any rate, thi.s i.s what I find in them — dazed, pcrhajis, by the 
contrast they make to the usefulnesses and prettinesscs around them, and 
fevered by the suggestions they ins])ire. But look at this model of an 
“ ironside” — what a terrible beauty it has ! — what weight, vastness, swilt- 
uess, strength I What becomes of your webs, and your pottery, and your 
goUhsmith’s work after this? To my mind, there is neither pot nor pan 
in the place, no material piece of work whatever, so perfect after its kind. 
Has Mr. Gibson’s Venus much more life in it ? Does it look more as 
if it could move and do ? I am not a sculptor myself, and I don’t think 
so. And a statue is a strict imitation of the very image of life ; while 
a ship, the nearest approach to a created thing tliat man ever accom- 
plished, is invented upon obscure models ; therefore, so much the more is 
the wonder that it should look as if it could move of its own motion an 
do of its own will. In fact, the builders have always had it pretty mne 
their own way. What the buildera of cathedrals were at one time, t e 
builders of ships are now : the chiefest handiworkers in the world, a 
things considered. Observe the difference : at one time cathedrals, at t le 
present time ships, and especially ships of war. Well, this, too, we cann 
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help, I snppo‘?e ; and it is Bomcthing that the skill which piled up those 
pious dreams in stone has not left the world altogether, since the millennial 
city has yet to be built. 

Tlicn the guns, the Whitworths and Armstrongs. Cellini never 
wrought more painfully at his luotal-W'ork than the gun-fouiider has clone 
at //?’•'•. Palissy bc'stoAvcd no more patient ingenuity on his pots, or worked 
through greater difliculties to a perfect er result. That, of course, is the 
test : the difficulty to be surmounted, the degree of perfection attained ; 
and the imginc of destruction here is as great an effort of human skill, 
pi ohal )!}’', as any vase that ever was fasliioned. (We wdll leave tlie 
aiuii out of the account, if you insist.) Exactiv'ss is always 
iH'auliful : how' exact, how iruc these guns a]>i)car ! You feel as you look 
oil them that they are inevitable. Tluy Lave tbc fascination of a perfect 
t i’ch-, with nowhere a grain too little, nowhere a grain too much. I 
(l.irosay ihi^ is not the c.ise in fact, just as there is no such thing as a 
] (.‘rl'cct circle ; but such is the impression the guns evidently make on all 
hcliohh'rs : yon may see it in their faces. The same fitness, the same 
i Muhination ol‘ contending essential qualities — as strength, lightness, 
(Mpacity, little biillr, and so on — a])pcar to a w\onder in the ambulances, 
and gun-carriages, and v'arlikc works of that sort ; and the spectator 
turns aw'ny from iheni convinced, that amidst all the various labours 
of man, he secs here the nearest approach to ultimate perfection. 

No wonder the ghost of 1851 is so restless. Peace, so loudly invoked 
to the first Exhibition, scarcely expected to see this as a result of it in 
lh(‘ second. Nor did W'C who w'erc not Peace ; but once again, there is n(» 
iieJp lor it. Unless w'c liave all along mistaken the value of life and 
honour, and our right to maintain them, these are good works too ; 
and if Ave cannot be proud of them, they fill our sublunary souls Avith 
coiilentment. 

No, not quite full, either. It might be othcrAvisc if avo happened to 
he a nation of Frenchmen ; but Ave are Britons, seamen, sons of sea-kings, 
lukrs of the waves, and Avhatevcr satisfaction Ave may find in improved 
iirlillery is dashed with a regret and a dread. These guns have made an 
end of our ships ; they have SAvept the seas of half their poetry, and 
cut all the romance, all the heart, all the inspiration, out of naval -w-ar- 
i'UT. In future, our heroes will be sent to sea in pontoons ; and hoAv 
hard they Avill find it to be heroes and stokers at the same time I — to find 
gleiy in the collision of a sort of hermetically -scaled sardine -boxes ! 

savages (hitherto esteemed peculiarly rude because of their style of 
lighting) who settle their quarrels by butting their heads together, may noAV 
|‘old up those heads with the bravest and most intelligent naval strategists 
ui Europe. The Nelson of the next age will never dare to open an oyster ; 
jio Avill blush till his blue riband is crimson Avith confusion, whenever 
rm ^ magpie run his beak into a snail-shell or crack it on a stone, 
ims is Avhat the artillery 

uaval Warfare beloAv the dignity of faction-fighting. Before, all that Avaa 


revolution has done for us : it has degraded 
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STiblimcst ill warnire was seen in a sca-figlit; there was a roiiinnce in it tliat 
Sling its own song in the homeliest mlml, wliich no poet ever found in 
the shock of armies ; and ire W(‘re the great(*st soa-fighiei’s tlie world 
could show. Now, every baggy little Zouave may yuill his niom^taebo at 
what was once a tar, and is now — ivhat is he ? We are levelled. Wo 
can boast no more of the good sea salt that strengthened our blood and 
braced our arms so long : we shall be advised by the insulting foe to 
keep it for the curing of fish. They wdll deride Dibdin, and beat us, 
perhaps, according to our own Cocker. The British seaman’s Manual 
i.et henceforward a -^/irr A O' /nVs’ Gnidr; lie will no longer b<* the demi-god 
who winged himself willi the winds, and won victories by those ocean 
terrors which be aloiu' bad learned to de^ipi^e. You sec 1 don’t di'seu'-s 
the petty question as to what attractions tlim-o are now for brave men (o 
enter on a sea life for Queen and country, but go to the root of tlie 
matter. I say our greatest glory as a fighting nation is gone : we aie 
reduced to a level with the foreigners. Tliat they arc more liki'ly to heat 
us now on tin* sea than before we need not fear ; but there was no nioi.il 
prestige in the victory of the brass pot wliicli (in ./Esop) smashed the 
thing of day, as they floated down the stream together. 

A poet should take tins subjiM-t for his verse, now while the chm)''e 
is going on before his eyes. It ought not to be left to pnittlcM’s like the 
present writer, or to those who sec only improvement in even/ ehanei'. 
Before the last of our Fighting Temeraires is towed to her last heilli l»y 
a fussy, snorting little steam-tug, like a demagogue in a blaek ‘•.itin 
waistcoat — before naval warfare becomes nothing else than a colli'i' n ‘f 
rams and turtles — I should like to sec compaied with those vesst'ls the ('hi 
living ship; heraeJf Hying, chasing, lighting — /icn^c/f maimed, cripplH 
sinking, conscious that she has done Iier best, or sailing si viy home with 
a worthy enemy at lier stern. 8eo her in piir.suit of her foe— her white 
wings spread abroad to catch every breath, her breast liciiving aial 
panting as she ploughs through the waters. She tacks as he tacks, 
doubles as he doubles, overhauls him, bares her teeth, and the lialtle 
begins. There goes a mast : she is winged and hampered by the broke*!! 
limb, but fights on. Her side is rent, her breast is wounded ; she rcoh 
under the blow, shakes herself, recovers, and is at it again. Now la'** 
rudder is shot away — her precious legs, as Dibdin might have said ; and 
then, like good Sir Henry Withcrington, she “ figlits upon her stumps. 

This is a ship: a tiling which has as much personabty, and is as 

well worth 6ghting for, as one’s country itself. Her men, who know her 
best, think so, at any rate. To them her character is of enough 
-ance to be proud or ashamed of, as the case may be. Tliey talk of 
she will do, and what she won’t do, as if she posvsessed a sentient 
,and was, at the worst, a sort of capricious, cantankerous, brave i 
beauty. TkaVs all gone — the love of sailors for their ships; 
would care about the character of an iron turtle — a character ^ 

conferred on it by a thick hide and Messrs. Penn and Co. s marine enci 
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This ia inileod to suffer a sea change, by which, too, wo gain absolutely 
nothing. It is all loss — a loss not only of national pro'^tigo, but much of 
nliat little poetry was left to adorn life and death. "\Ye are no more 
sr'cnrc fjom our enemies behind a fleet of ironsides than wc were behind 
our wooden walls ; and conflief.s wdiieh hardihood, skill, courage, humanity, 
h(‘roi‘^m, had all a chance of glorifying, are now reduced to a game of 
icrnohle destruction. How much less shall we love the sea after this, I 
wonder ? How much less will the sea love us (as heretofore she has 
soenu'd to do), who adorned her with our terrible beautiful ships, when 
ve have converted oiir gifts into miracles of ugliness, and vex her 
V, !(1. inei o (lull slanght' r One v'essel (;raOvS another lik<' an egg, and 
spills the sprawling, helples'^ < mtcnls inb- lu'r b(»soin. M^liat sea would 
like that? I may ask. U this a generous return Cor the bi)untie.s of so 
fiiir and noble a mistress, who rocked us in our Sraudinavian cradles, W'ho 
stood by 11 ' likealiontss by her cub till we went alon^', and ha.s since 
b(*st()we(l ('ll us every world])” good we possess, from our fi'O dom, our 
] idles, and our glory, down to our apple-trees ? For .she gives u.s a climate: 
she .sends th(^ waim Soulli to ii.s on hm Oulf Stream, becmi.sc otherwise her 
last sons and tun "t lovers would live in perpi'^tnnl iee and .snow. 

These are faneiliil inquiries, no doubt, and must be disposed of in 
those regions of the mind wliero question.s an* courteously euterlained but 
never an.swored. Still, they liave some real significance if they spring 
from a consciousness that a mighty tradition is broken— that that which, 
politically, served to distinguisli us most from other nations, and above other 
nation.s, ha.s ceased : in thi.s sense it is something more than fanciful to feel 
tliat the .sea has lost confidence in us, and we liavi' lost confidence in the 
sea. A great sustaining sentiment is in pevil; and historical observe) s 
knoAv what such a sentiment is worth to any people. And this all comes 
of “ improved artilleiy.” I devoutly wish we had never gone beyond a 
32-poundcr, so that there might still have been seamen, ,so that our war- 
ships might still have kept the old models of nautilus and sea-gull — true 
creatures of the deep — and not have been degraded into the likeness of 
lubberly, muddy, shore-crawflng turtles. The change is inevitable, but 
far from good. And we should be warned hereby not to make too much 
of some other advancements we see about us here. The shirt .spun by our 
wonien’.s own liands of old had a virtue in it which nothing from Man- 
chc.sler looms can pretend to ; and thus it is with everything else, more 
or less. 

The reflections which arise as wo contemplate these engines of war in 
the presence of 1851, remind us that the music and the ode we have 
just heard have some significance too. There was no “ Praise God from 
J'hom all blessings flow ” to-day as on that other memorable first of May 
0 I rciuembor aright), but especially two marches, warlike, aggressive, 
very much made up of Rule Britannia. The ode, 
whM ’ '^spired with far different meanings; but it was in a minority, 
i we all acquiesced in as at least convenient. 
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“ U])lift a thousand voices full and sweet 
In this wide luill with earth’s invention stored. 

And iJi-aiso the invisible universal Lord ! ” 

No soul could fill! to be touched by this thanksgiving, nor by the mis- 
givings lurking in tlic next complementary line, — 

— “ "Who let once more in peace the nations meet.” 

It was then, I think, that that dread silence we spoke of began to stir. 
The ghost came in : the ode began to be uncomfortable. The ino.st 
liannoiiious enumertation of our treasures — our “ secrets of the sullen 
mine, steel and gold, and corn and wine, fabric rough or fairy fine ” — 
gave us less contentment than it should have done, because we knew wv 
should presently be reminded in plain language of what we knew loo 
well — how liberally avo had mixt — 

“ As life is mixt Avith pain, 

The Avorks ol peace A\ith Avoiks of war.” 

Nuav that is jirccisely Avhat jA^e Avere trying not (o think of. AVill ever a 
time come Avhen life shall be unniixt Avith pain, oi Avorks of 2)cace Avilli 
Avorks of Avar? TFAcw, O Poet! shall ayc see the day when each mini 

Aviil — 

” Find his own in all meu’a good, 

And all men Avork in noble brotherhood, 

Breaking their maik'il fleets and armed towers 
And ruling by obe}ing Nature’s pOAvers.” 

Twelve years ago there Avas a poet and a prophet in every ncAVspapcr, a\Iio 
told us the blessed era had begun — Ave Avere already so clever and good. 
We believed tliem, and became drunken in our OAvn conceit ; scrifefolloAvcd, 
as it follows on all drunkenness; and aa'C presently Avoko Avitli bruised 
beads, reddened hands, rebellious hearts, and our fine roh^* of pence 
hanging in rags about our savage human limbs. The memory of all this 
ri.sc.s at us here Avilli an almost Avicked gloom. We arc sulky. Po 
mock us, mir. Tennyson, nor bring your “ fruits of peace and all ho' 
floAvers ” to strew on hearts ayIio.sc bitterness consumes them as they hdl. 
Fruits for army hospitals ! FJoAvers for fodder 1 You, too, know wlial- 
you knoAV, when all is sung. 

“ And is the goal so far aAvny ? 

Far — how far no man can say; 

Let US have our dream to-day.” 

That is the note ! Let us dream of Hancock and the trophy of patent 
.candles. 

But I won’t allow myself to be so bitter as to leave oflfhere. Besi ca, 

^ifl thought a mark of imbecility in our time to grumble against Avbat nt 
suggest no remedy for; and no man of ordinary self-respect will _ 
bimj^elf to such an imputation if he can help it. My suggestion 
not be a very practicable one, though that difEculty might be 
for in time by establishing a School of Moral Engineering. 
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Lot us have another Exhibition — say, in 1872 — in which shall be 
shown all the latest improvements in the human heart — all the most 
jocent discoveries in the art of loving one another — trophies from the 
most distant adventures in the life that is to be for ever. If any simpler 
])roccsscs of this or that virtue be found out, they should be exhibited in 
their natural order, and the mistakes, the stumbling-blocks, the tangles 
and mazes of the old inferior process be displayed side by side with the 
m w one. While special courts .should be assigned to the exhibition of 
cardinal virtues — in the rough, and refined according to the newest 
methods — the public sliould be particularly invited to send in their 
virtues : these would alTord a mu^t useful field of comparison 
;uul improvement. IhiyH s should be offered for certain inventions which 
have become' a daily want : a moral drag-chain for backsliding, a test for 
imjialpable lies, a calumny-detector, a powder for the extermination of 
tliosc envii s and jealousies which, too small to devour, but big enough 
lu initate, form the parasites that Iced upon our moral nature. A mind 
hied in ignorance and crime — taken at random from some alley — and 
.inotlu r leaitd in an enlightened hou'^ehold, might be displayed side by 
Mile; their Cl motion at various stages of development, together with its 
ultimate sum, would afford a curious and wholesome study. The virtues 
— our newest improvements in Christianity, our latest di.scoveries in the 
u ience of holy living and dying — should be exhibited in the full light of a 
(rjstal palace ; the vices should be deposited in an “annex,” which should 
he darkened to the blackness of night on juvenile days, and entered by 
attendants in san-bcniio shirts, bearing torches. 
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Evnp.v now and then the non-inilitaiy world finds the newspapers filled 
for weeks together with tlic grievances of some ofTicer, wln^ is su])posed to 
have said or done something unworthy of the character of an oflicer and 
gentleman ; and the matter is generally so managed that the public is 
presented with a history delivered upon oath of every quarrel which ever 
happened in the regiment for months or perhaps years togetlier. Nor i^ 
this all. The officers and gentlemen who give evidence before courls 
which are considered as the very models and patterns of courts of honour, 
generally manage to throw mud at each other’s characters, to an extent 
seldom prnctis* d by civilians. Imputations of malice, conspiracy, nii(' 
perjury arc exclianged c*n all sides; and the result generally is, tli.il 
whatever becomes of the original charge, half-a-dozen officers conic out 
of court in a most unenviable condition ; and accusations enough arc ex- 
changed in court and in the iiewsjjapers to make the regiment a licll for 
niontlis or years to come. Most of our readers will nmember tlie 
notorious Windsor court-martial, in which all the dirty linen of ik' 
4Glh Regiment xvas washed hofore the public for several weeks logcilur, 
for tho .sake of ascertaining how far Lieutenant Perry was cntilioil to 
the character of an officer and a gentleman. The 4th Dragoon (hiarib 
have just treated themselves to a similar scandal ; and a ln"ge proportion 
of the officcr.s in tliac distinguished corps, fi’om the colonel doivn to llic 
cornets, have had llic pleasure of contradicting each other u]»on oatli, for 
the satisfaction of the public, for upwards of a month. Any one iilio 
knows what small and isolated societies are like will be able to form n 
vivid notion of tho degree in which .‘^uch n» indulgence will conlriiiutc to 
the comfort and efficiency of the gallant regiment in question. A p"!)- 
gonal quarrel between twenty or thirty men wlio are compelled to live 
together, and to depend upon each other for almost everything, wlictlici 
they like it or not, is a public misfortune, when the efficiency of a 
regiment depends on their harmony and good-feeliug. 

These remarks arc not intended to serve as a foundation for an) o 
those denunciations of the army which were once in fashion. It wou 
be equally false and ungracious to impute to such a body as the officers o 
the English army a pretence to a puritanical regard for honour coup c 
with the practice of perjury and conspiracy against any member of 
' body who might happen, justly or otherwise, to become unpopular. ^ 
truth is, that the scandals which sometimes arise at courts-martial 
not that the level of morality in the army is low, but that military men 
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not understand the art of determining the differences which arise amongst 
them in an expeditious manner, and with a minimum of scandal. This is 
no fault of theirs. The management of trials is an art, like other things, 
and there are few arts in which the dictates of instructed and uninstruct cd 
common sense arc more at variance. 

It frequently happens that laymen who have never had occasion to 
turn their attention systematically to the subject of litigation, feel 
themselves shocked by some real or apparent instance of hardship pro- 
duced by technical rules. They assort that such rules are mere fancies, 
jincn ted by persons interested in confusing and puzzling a plain subject, 

; nd that if such matters were left to the discretion of men of jdain, 
sinil..'htrt)r\vard good sense, they w’oiild be rcadil}^ settled, and would be 
found to involve no substantial difficulty at all. This sounds extremely 
])lnusibk\ but it is altogether a mistake, and a very im])ortfint ono. Captain 
llohertson’s court-martial is interesting and instinctive to the world at 
large, prliK ipally because it sllo^vs that though no one can douht the 
ex})erieuce, the desire to do justice, or the technical knowledge ol’ the 
members of the court-martial, tlay formed a very liad liibimal, ihongh 
.-((‘cording to the common theory ju.st mentioned they ought to have 
formed a very good one. 1'hey permitted theinselve.s to be hampered 
hy no technical rules at all, and inquired into every matter which could 
he considered us connected, even in the most n mote and ca.su al manner, 
witli tlic principal question under di.scu.^sion. Tn a word, they acted 
( \ohisively on the diclate.s of plain comuKui sense, and therefore the result 
which they bi ongbt out is a perfect illustration of the degree in A\hich tbat 
f ’.’oellenl (quality is competent to regulate complicated technical matters 
\dthout teclinlcal guidance. 

A shoit outline of the evidence given in Captain Roberlsonho case may 
make this intelligible. We purposely abstain from expressing any opinion 
as to the meiits c'’tbc case, and the degree of credit to be attached to the 
'\^itncsses, as our object is to observe upon the w’orkiiig of tlie .system of 
oouits-rnartial, apart from the details of the particnhir case w-hLcli has 
hioiight the matter under the notice of the public. 

On the 17lh October, 18C0, Captain Robcrcson was at the Arm}’ and 
^"avy Club, and hearing that Colonel Dickson, tlie trustee of his marriage 
f'ettlemcnt, was dining there, sent a message, asking to see him. Colonel 
Dirkson refused, and Captain Robertson waited in the Club till Colonel 
k^ickson came out, when he a.skcd him when certain business was to be 
®<-bled. Colonel Dickson seems to have considered Captain Robertson’s 
iiranner offensive, and lie describe.s liis proceedings in consequence as 
follows : — “ I said, this is no place to speak about business, and I told }’ou 
^0 ore I would hate nothing to say to it except through the lawyeis. He 
• ^’n insisted on continuing the conversation, and I said, when I’m done -with 
legally, I’ll settle tvitli you personally, and for your cowardly and black- 

' U conduct to j certain persons whom I named. Captain Durant 

passnj py where 1 was ; I called to him and said, — ‘ Bear witness to 
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what I say : this is Captain Robertson, 4tli Dragoon Guards, and I tell 
him again, that I’ll horsewhip him ; when I settle with him legally, I’ll 
horsewhip liijn.’ Wlicn I said this. Captain Robertson said, ‘ Two can 
play at thal,’ or words to that effect. I said, ‘ Very well,’ and left the 
Club.” 

On the day after this transaction Captain Robertson consulted his 
fi iend. Captain Henry, then an officer in his own regiment, as to the cour.se 
which he should take. There was the widest difference between the 
accounts which Captain ftoberLson and Captain Henry gave of the negotia- 
tion which follo-wcd. It wa.s agreed on both sides that Captain Henry 
applied for, and that Colonel Dickson refused, an apology; but as to Avhat 
lollowed there is a direct contradiction. Captain Robertson says, “ 1 then 
told him ” (Captain Heniy) “ that the only thing left was to send a 
challenge to Colonel Dickson ; to which he replied, that there was no iho 
in doing so, a.s Captain Durant had told him that Colonel Dick.son would 
not go out, or have anything to do with me, till he had legally scltkd 
with me. I then obs('rved, ‘Your decision is that a challenge is not to 
be sent to Dickson ; you perfectly understand that 1 am ready to do wh;i(- 
ever you wi.sh nif*.’ To which Captain Henry rc'plicd, ‘ Yes, it is not llu 
least use until .such time as this legal business is settled between } on.’ '' 
Captain Henry’s account is as follow's: — “ Q. Did you sngge.st any course 
of proceeding to the prisoner in tlie event of Colonel Dickrun refusing to 
apologize ? A. 1 had written to Captain Durant, and on not oblaining iui 
apology by that means, I told him that Colonel Dickson should be calk'd 


out. Q. What did Captain Robertson then say ? A. Ho .spoke in a 
disparaging manner of Colonel Dickson, and said he would not meet liinv 
except he would ‘ stake,’ or ‘ lodge,’ tlic price of his commission, or some j 
word to that effect.” Whatever may have been the ^ca^on, whether that 
-which is assigned by Captain Robertson, or that a.ssigneJ by Captain 
Henry, it appears that after Colonel Dickson’s refusal to apologize no 
further steps were taken in the matter till the following spring. In the 
month of March Captain Robertson heard that rumours injurioiw to 
his character, in relation to this affair, were in circulation. He accord- 
ingly asked a friend, Iilr. Owen, to apply to Colonel Dickson on the 
subject. Mr. Owen said, that he would havo no objection if Captain 
Henry “ would give a W'rittcn statement, proving that Captain Kobeitson 
was not in the wrong.” Hereupon Captain Henry wrote a letter, data 
March 23rd, in which he said, “I beg to state that I most distinct y 
understood Captain Durant to say . . . that Colonel Dickson woul 
nothing whatever to do with Captain Robertson in any way whatever uii^^ 
he should have settled some legal transactions then pending 
In consequence, I considered it quite useless to send a challenge unti 
time as they could meet without legal impediment. Had that no 


firm conviction, I am bound to say Captain Robertson 


would at once 


have proceeded to take immediate steps to demand satisfaction. ^ 
obtained this letter, Mr. Owen applied to Colonel Dickson for an m 
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on Captain Robertson’s business. Colonel Dickson refused to see liim, on 
the treble ground that the whole affair was stale, that Mr. Owen was too 
young to be employed in such a matter, and that he had some private 
objections to Mr. Owen, which he declined to specify, and of the existence 
of which Mr. Owen declared himself to be altogether ignorant. After 
Colonel Dickson’s refusal to see Mr. Owen, Captain Henry wrote another 
letter to Mr. Owen, in which he used these expressions : — “ Seeing 
Dickson sheltering himself under his legal shield, I did not think it 
prudent to advise Robertson to proceed to extremities. Wore the case 
mine, now, I should go to Market Ilarboro’ races to-morrow, tell Dickson 
he is a liar and a coward, and hit him twice, as hard as I could, and in the 
most public position/’ Neither in this letter, npr in the letter of 
March 23rd, is there any sort of allusion to Captain Robertson’s having 
required the price of his commission to be staked before meeting Colonel 
Dickson, a proposal which Captain Robertson di'clared he never made 
at all. This letter was sho^vn by Mr. Owen to Captain Robertson, with 
the remark that he thought that the course suggested “ would be a very 
foolish proceeding.” 

So matters remained till May 1 5, when Colonel Dickson met Colonel 
llontinck, who commanded the 4tli Dragoons, and told him of the scene 
lit the Club. Colonel Bentinck thereupon called on Captain Robertson for 
11 statement on the subject, in order to ascertain whether he had taken the 
steps for his own justification, which the honour of the regiment required. 
Captain Robertson accordingly gave a written account of the affair ; 
Colonel Dick,«on gave another; and Colonel Bentinck placed them before 
the General cominaiidiiig the district, Sir George Wotherall, requesting 
tliat a court of inquiry might take place. The answer wms, that the court 
of inquiry could not bo granted, as the witnesses were civilians, and could 
not be forced to attend ; indeed, Colonel Dickson refused to do so. In 
the same letter occurred this expression ; “ If, however, you ” (Colonel 
Bontinck) “should deem it expedient to prefer charges against Captain 
Bohertson, I will forward them to the Cominandcr-in-Chief.” Sir George 
Wotherall, in his evidence, referred to this passage, and then said, “ I 


ii'^sumed he would do So. Q. Colonel Bentinck reported that he would not 
prefer charges against him? A. Quite so ; and then the whole matter 
ceascrl.” Whatever Colonel Bentinck’s reasons may have been for not 
'’Pplying for a court-martial, at this time he did not do so, nor did the 
mailer cease. On the 14th June, Captain Robertson wrote letters to the 
^‘‘evolaiies of his owm and Colonel Dickson’s Clubs, which he requested 
to post up iu the public rooms, giving his version of the scene with 
"Lionel Dickson, and stating, that he did not consider his conduct 


fiiat “ of a 


gentleman in any sense of the word.” lie showed a copy 


til to Colonel Bentinck, and asked him if he thought 

B)r the vindication of his character. Colonel Bentinck said 
si'cr I . ^ letters useless (in which he was corroborated by the 
^ ariea, who, naturally enough, refused to libel Colonel Pickson for the 
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convenience of Captain liobertson), and suggchted that Captain Kobcrtson 
sliould have a circular printed and forwarded to every member of each of 
the Clubs, insulting Colonel Dickson in the broadest manner. This Captain 
llobcrtson refused to do. For more than three months after this, no steps 
were taken towards a court-martial; but according to Captain Kobertson^ 
all sorts of indirect modes were employed for the purpose of driving him 
out of the regiment. He alleged that Colonel Bentinck gave orders that 
he should have no leave of absence whilst in the regiment ; that he 
caused him to be deprived of the services of the subaltern of his troop on 
lljc march from Birmingham to Ireland; that he refused to transmit to the 
military authorities complaints made by Captain Bobertson on these 
subjects; that ho ordered him out of the mess-room; that he gave other 
orders as to matters of discij)line, intended and calculated to degrade and 
mortify him ; and that he was privy to, and sanctioned, the preparation of 
a document by the other officers of the regiment, redecting on Captiun 
Bobcrlson’s character, and asking for his removal. Sev( ral of the incidrnlrf 
charged by Captain Robertson as acts of pressure, were admitted to hm* 
taken i)lace, tliongli a dilTcreiit interpretation was put upon them. As to 
many, however, there was a conflict of evidence so prolonged, obstinak’, 
and comidicated, that it is no easy matter to understand all its intrhack^ 
Parsing over this for the present, the result at last was, that on the SUlIi 
September Colonel Bcnlinck laid the matter befoi-e the Deputy Adjulant- 
Ceneral for Ireland (Colonel Brownrigg), who gave Captain Robeitson 
hi.j (hoicc between selling out and being tried by a court-martial. Captain 
Robertson asked for tijiic to consider, and obtained only a quarter of 
an hour fur that purpo.se. Colonel Bentinck was present, and went into 
another room with Captain Robertson during the interval allowed him to 
make up his mind. Captain Robertsor then asked the colonel wlmt lie 
advi.scd him to do ? The colonel replied, “ I can only give you tin* 
advice which I gave yoti three months ago, which is, to send in your 
resignation. If you do so, the matter will be kept quite a secret.” Captiim 
Robert.son, feeling, according to bis account, quite exhausted by whiit lio 
had undergone in the preceding three months, agi-eed to resign, asherloil, 
on being asked by Colonel Brownrigg, that this was his unbiassed decision 
without pressure, and wrote a letter formally asking leave to sell out. hi 
a day or two he changed his mind, and wrote a letter to the milit«*'y 
secretary, asking leave to withdraw this application, and saying 
he had made it “ entirely through intimidation.” 

The consequence of this letter was, that Captain Robertson was put 
his trial on three charges : — 

1. For not having submitted the matter of Colonel Dickson’s 

be dealt with by superior military authority, in compliance with the 
Article of War. _ . 

2. For having failed to take the proper lawful steps to vindica c 

character. . , 

3. For having stated, in his final letter, that he had subnutte 
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application to retire from the army ** entirely tlirongli intimidation,” 
knowing that statement to be false. 

The trial lasted -for the enormous period of twenty-nine days, and 
resulted in an acquittal as to the first and third, and a conviction as to the 
second charge, the sentence upon which was, that the prisoner should be 
cashiered. This finding was not confirmed by the Coinmander-in-Chicf, 
and the result is, that Captain Kobertson now stands acquitted of all the 
cliarges brought against him. 

As we have already observed, we are concerned i-ather with the sys- 
tem which this strange trial illustrates, than with the particular merits 
er demerits of tlie persons whom it directly affects. The first point con- 
nected with it which claims attention is the strangeness of the procedure, 
and the Inon^trous length and sliiggiKhnessof the trial. This is the age of 
causes celchrcs. AVo have had enungli of them within the last ten years to 
fill more tljan one volume of the State Trials; hut if we except the Wind- 
hum case, it would be diflieult, if not impossible, to match this court- 
martial for length. It took .about as long to get to the bottom of a 
ngimental squabble, as to try for their respecti\ e lives, Palmer, Smethurst, 
IMadtdeine Hmith, and Rush. Four trials for murder of unexampled 
length, intricacy, and importance, were satisfactorily disposed of in tlie 
time required foi a single court-martial. When we look at the way in 
"whicli the case was conducted, the reason of this is apparent — indeed, the 
wonder is why the trial should ever have come to an end at all. The 
lollowing is an analysis of the manner in which the different days were 


employed; — 

Case tor the prohccutioii 7 days. 

Defence, ami ev idcnco for the prisoner 71 

Inquiry whether or not Colonel Bentinck tampered witli a 

■\vitric.ss 1 1 » 

Witnesses to contradict the defence o »> 


Witnesses to coutradict the witnesses who contradicted the 

defence - « 

Witnrs'-es to contradict the witnesses who contradicted the 

witnesses who contradicted the defence . , . . 2 „ 

Witnesses to contradict the last-mentioned witnc.sscs . . 1 „ 

Concluding speech of Captain Kobertson, wljo had spoken 

twice before t i» 

Concluding speech of the prosecutor 1 » 

Tragments of days In 

29 „ 

The contradictions of the witnesses arc like the liouse that Jack built, 
the court never seems, from first to last, to have had any rule at all on 
''^Inch they were prepared to act as to what evidence was to be excluded 
what admitted ; indeed, they excluded at one part of the trial a whole 
of evidence which they afterwards admitted, and, it is hardly too 
to say, that if one of the fifteen judges had presided over the 
i^quiiy^ two-thirds of the evidence given would have been rejected as 
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altogether irrelevant to the question at issue; and a similar or larger 
proportion of the scandal and heart-burning which the case must have 
produced would have been avoided. 

Eveiy one who has had the opportunity of doing so must have 
observed, that nothing is more difficult than to persuade litigants that 
it can ever be desirable to exclude any evidence which they in their own 
minds even associate with the case to be tried, nor is there any part of the 
ordinary administration of justice which, generally speaking, offends more 
prejudices than the rigidity with which the line is drawn between what 
is evidence and what is not. Captain Robertson’s court-martial affords a 
signal proof of the general good sense of the rules which the courts have 
adopted. Obeying what was, no doubt, a perfectly honest wish to get 
to the bottom of the subject, and to enable the parties concerned to 
bring forward the whole of their respective cases, the court allowed the 
matter to go staggering about, changing its character every moment, so 
that what was in the first instance a proceeding against Captain Robertson 
became at last a prosecution of Colonel Bentinck, and the point at issue 
appeared at length to be, not whether Captain Robertson had resented an 
insult in the manner required by military law, but whetber or not hi'< 
colonel had tried to bully him out of ihc regiment for not having Ibiighi 
a duel. 


A civil court would have avoided the whole difficulty, by the siinple 
process of attending to one thing at a time. Whether Captain Robertson 
libelled his regiment or not, in asserting that there w'as a conspiracy to 
force him to sell out, was a question which might bo decided citijcr way 
consistently with his conduct in the matter of the insult being either jight 
or wrong. The notion that justice would be better done by lumping the 
two questions together, and bringing into issue at one an 1 the same time 
everything which had any sort of reference to the original qmirrcl, or any 
of its consequences, is another illustration of the truth of the pr^vcih 
that the shortest cut is the longest way round. 

Tlie rules of evidence and pleading which prevail in the courts of 
common law have their defects, and involve consecpicnces which are often 
hard in appearance, and sometimes in reality ; but they have at any rate 
the advantage of producing distinct questions to be tried, and keeping the 
litigants inflexibly to the very points which are to be so decided. Couits- 
martial, like French criminal trials, are conducted with hardly any 
reference to such rules, and in both cases the result is tl c production o 
enormous scandals, which are perhaps little less injurious to society t lan 
the offences which the administration of justice is intended to repress 
No doubt the reason why courts-martial pay so little attention to tec nu 
calities, is a very natural one. They are, and pique themselves on 
courts of honour. It is their duty to pay attention, not merely to 
questions of fact, but to questions of sentiment. They have to 
whether A. B. Ims incurred this or that specific legal liability, but w 
under given circumstances he acted lijce an officer and a gentleman , 
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in order to arrive at a conclusion on that point, it is necessary, it would 
be said, to take many things into consideration, which in ordinary law- 
suits would be regarded as irrelevant. In order to make out whether 
a man acted in a particular case like a gentleman, it will generally bo 
necessary to go largely into his motives, and into the question whether he 
liad reasonable grounds to believe particular statements to bo true or false. 
When mere legal liability is in question, the prudence and propriety of a 
man’s conduct are seldom directly in issue. The question is almost always 
capable of being made to depend on some broad matter of fact, the truth 
or falsehood and the legal efFecta of which are altogether independent of 
its moral bearings. 

There is a consideiable degree of truth in this argument, but it is by 
no means the whole truth. One observation upon it is, that though the 
honourable character and tlie moral aspects of particular conduct are not 
frequently the very points in issue at a trial at law, they are constantly 
involved in the result of such trials. It is not often that a court of law 
entertains directly the question. Did A. B. act like a gentleman under such 
and such circumstances ? but there are many actions which incidentally 
decide the question. Actions for libel and slander continually take this 
form, and there can scarcely be a better illustration of the comparative 
merits of civil courts and courts-martial than the difference between the 
ways in which a case of libel and a case of breach of military duty are 
tried, and the difference between the degrees of confidence with which the 
public regard the result finally attained. Whatever its faults may be, a 
trial before a court of law almost always settles the question in the public 
mind. It is only under the rarest and most special circumstances that the 
verdict of a jury, obtained by the means which the law prescribes, fails to 
carry conviction to people in general, and the result is generally obtained 
with a minimum of scandal, and always in a moderate time. 

This general result is obtained only by an inflexible adherence to rules 
of evidence sanctioned by constant usage and experience; but if any one 
unaccustomed to the subject were to observe the manner in which these 
lulcs work, he could hardly fail to be struck with the number of apparent 
hard cases which they produced — cases in which evidence is rejected 
which any uninstructed person would immediately admit. Closer attention 
Would generally show that the hardship was only apparent. 

The principal rule by which such exhibitions as took place at Dublin 
are avoided in courts of common law is, that a witness may in cross- 
examination be asked questions with the object of shaking his credit, but 
that the person asking is bound by the answer, and cannot call witnesses 
to contradict it unless it refers to some part of the matter in issue. For 
example : a man may be adted whether he was not convicted of felony, 
at if he denies it, the person who asks the question cannot prove that ho 

If he wants to carry the matter farther, he must do so by an indict- 
jaent for perjury. An illustration will set the salutary effect of this rule 
“ a clearer HghU 

VOL. V._N0. 80. 83. 
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A man was tried for perjury in having falsely sworn, on the licaring of 
a case of affiliation, to circumstances which, if true, would have disproved 
the evidence of the girl as to the paternity of her child. The girl herself 
was the principal witness against him. On cross-examination, she made a 
number of statements, some referring to the particular circumstances on 
which perjury was assigned, and some referring to other transactions. 
The prisoner was prepared with witnesses to contradict all, or nearly all, 
her assertions, and offered to call them for that purpose; and the pro- 
secutrix had another set of witnesses ready to contradict them, but as 
the prisoner was permitted to call those only who contradicted her in 
reference to the si)ccific occurrences which formed the subject of the indict- 
ment, the case was satisfactorily disposed of in two or three hours. If the 
whole matter had been gone into it would have lasted as many days, for 
the indictment was only one incident in a complicated quarrel, which 
divided a country village into two parties, each of which accused the 
other of perjury and conspiracy in half-a-dozen diflerent instances. Jl 
the actors in this matter had been officers in the army, and if the scene ( f 
trial had been a court-martial instead of a court of assize, every separate 
accusation would have been bronglit out into 0])C‘n day, and bad bleed 
enough would have been engendered to make enemies for life of some U n 
or twelve families, who had after all little substantial ground for enmity. 

It may at first sight appear that this resxilt, however desirable, wns 
obtained at the expense of justice, inasmuch as some of the matci i.'iK 
which would have enabled the jury to form an opinion of the credibility 
of the principal witrie.ss were withdrawn from their notice. The answer 
to this goes deep into the whole subject of the administration of justice, 
and has a direct special bearing upon the general question of the manner 
in which courts-martial discharge their duties. One of the first and 
commonest of the illusions upon the subject which experience disp(da is 
the notion that laws and courts, however constituted, can ever administer 
what may be called ideal justice. A legal balance, whether lield by 
lawyer or a soldier, is, and always must be, a rough machine, capable 
of weighing ordinary considerations in a not unsatisfactory manner, 
but altogether unsuitable for scientific experiments ; and if this is for- 
gotten, the most unsatisfactory results are certain to be produced. No 
doubt the question. Whether, under particular circumstances, a particular 
person who deposes to a particular state of facts, is worthy of credit, has 
a certain degree of relation to every part of the life and character of 
person. A man who has not only known another from childhood, hut has 
bestowed upon his character careful and intelligent study for a length of 
years, would no doubt be able to form an opinion much more likely to be 
fight upon the question whether he told the truth on a particular occasion, 
than any judge, jury, or court-martial ; and if the tribunal could be place 
in the same position with reference to every witness called before tliern, 
they would bo in the best conceivable position for ascertaining the tm 
of the case ; but this is in practice not merely unattainable, but so com 
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j)k*tely out of quostiou, that no roasonahle porson acquainted with the 
piiiiciples of llie Bubject would ever think of trying to attain it. 

Where there ih any conflict of evidence, the judgment given by a 
tiibunal, be it what it may, beldom amounts to anything more than the 
slsiteinent of a more or less reasonable impression produced on the judge’s 
mind. It is never the result of an exhaustive study of one subject, and 
tb(‘ atteinj)t to go to tlie botlom of it endw in every case in corjiplclc 
bc'wildcrniont and confusion, the ultimate result being that the coui't 
inakes a leap in the dark, on grounds far less satisfactory than those which 
would have been afforded by a more restricted and manageable field of 
t vidc'nce. If any one will read through the evidence given ])clbre tlie Dublin 
nmil-marlial, and then suppose that he had p.'isHed twenty -nine days in 
listniing to it as it was slowly detailed and written down, he must be 
clear-lu'.aled, indeed, if he does not admit that if he had been one of the 
indg^.s he would have entirely foi gotten the greater part of the evidence, 
and have liad most coniiued notions as to the re.il be.ajiiig and ujqdLcation 
nf the iiai’t which he remembeied. Tlie simple truth is, that rules of evi- 
<lem*e aie arid ouelit to b( C(*nsidored ns piactical exjiedients suggested 
l»y expel ieiiee for the purjioso of bringing (pustions to be tried within a 
reasonable coinp,i«-i ; that they arc rendered m'eessary by the limited 
capacity of tli(‘ powers of attention and understanding ; and that tribunals 
which oven ate tlieir onn jiowcrs of doing justice are sure not only to do 
injusiici' to the persons burnediately concerned, but to produce all sorts of 
collatual quarrels and scandals. 

It should never be forgotten that trials arc like battles or surgical 
opc'ralions. They are almost unqualified misfortunes to all the parties con- 
cerned, and ought to be confined within the narrowest jiossible limits, 
]\Ien will find themselves much mistaken if tlu’y a.sk more from their 
fellow -creatures, either in their capacity of judges or in any other 
capacity, than a rough approximation to wdnt litigants would in general 
understand by the word justice; and courts of law which attempt to give 
more than they have got will be sure to find that they take away infinitely 
more than they ever could have given. 

The practical inference from all this as regards courts-martial seems 
to he, that their proceedings ought to be thrown into a more legal shape, 
for petty oflencca against the interior economy of a regiment they may 
I'c w'ell suited, and lor the purpose of enforcing discipline on a campaign 
It is of course indispensable that justice should be as prompt and vigorous 
possible, and probably it is essential to discipline that for these pur- 
JK .f'T the officers of a regiment or an army should have judicial as well as 
^^'ccutive authority. General courts-martial, held in time of peace, stiind 
altogether on a differeut footing. It is impossible to give any reason why 
they tdiould not be conducted in the same manner as other trials which 
Jiffi’ct character and property. There can be no better reason why, under 
such circumstances, military men should be called upon to discharge legal 
utics gf which they know nothing, than why tliey should bo called upon 

33—2 
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to discharge medical duties. It is quite true that a man does not send for 
a doctor os often as his children cut their fingers, or want a pill or a 
powder ; and it is also true that if no surgeon is to be had an ignorant 
person may have to set a dislocated joint, or bandage up a serious 
wound as well as he can. In the same way it would be absurd to doubt 
that a petty offence is quite as likely to be properly disposed of by 
the officers of a regiment as by a more elaborate tribunal, or to deny 
that in martial law promptitude and impressiveness are far more im- 
portant than justice ; but it docs not follow that a party of officers at 
Dublin are the proper persons to try what was in effect an exceedingly 
intj-icate action for libel, without any effective legal assistance. 

It is easy to suggest some of the means by which this defect might be 
remedied. Granting the importance of preserving a special kind of 
tribunal for military offences, and of deciding upon them according to the 
maxims of military experience, there would be little or no real difficulty 
in drawing the line between the respective shares of arms and the gown 
in this particular department of affairs. In all criminal trials there are, 
and from the nature of the case there must be, three distinct functions, 
which can be discharged by different persons. There is, first, the regula- 
tion of the procedure ; secondly, the determination as to the guilt of the 
person accused ; and, thirdly, the determination as to the amount of 
punishment to be inflicted. Of these, the regulation of the procedure is 
a purely technical matter, and it is as unlikely that people who arc not 
accustomed to it should excel in it, as that they should excel in surgical 
operations. Famiharity with general rules, and the power of applying 
them promptly to particular cases, is a gift which never, or hardly ever, 
comes by nature. No one attains to it without adding conctant practice 
and long study to considerable natural aptitude. In tlio samo way nothing 
but practice added to skill can give the power of listening to a great mass 
of evidence, taking in its various bearings, both for and against the pro- 
position which it is directed to prove, and reproducing it fairly for the 
instruction of those who have to decide upon it. If any one doubts this, 
let him go to Westminster Hall or to the assizes, and after listening to the 
summing up of the judges, try to think what he would have said if he 
Lad been in their place ; or let him read a report of a trial, and try to 
construct a summing up of his own from it ; or, lastly, let him compare 
the summing up of the ablest chairmen of quarter- sessions, with those 
of almost any trained lawyer, and he will soon perceive that a goo 
summary of evidence is a work of art, as much as a watch or a steam 
engine, and that whilst it is invaluable in the administration of justice, it 
is to be had only from a small and select number of persons. 

As these duties are of the greatest importance, and are capab e o 
’ being separated easily and completely from the other duties which a con 
martial has to discharge, it would surely be a useful and obvious divisma 
of labour to have a legal assessor who should act as judge, deciding on i® 
own responsibility all questions as to ^he admissibility of evidence, 
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summing up at the conclusion of the case. The military members might 
find the verdict, and might apportion the punishment as at present, subject 
to th e confirmation of their superiors. Their substantial power would 
thus remain just as it is at present, and they would be relieved from a 
duty for which they arc obviously altogether unfit. One obvious advan- 
tage of this arrangement would be that the proceedings would be in- 
calculably shortened. At present every question and answer has to be 
reduced to writing, and this, in some measure, accounts for the monstrous 
length of the proceedings. If they were conducted in the manner 
suggested, the judge’s note would serve every purpose, and the proceedings 
uould be as cxpeditioiis as those of an ordinary trial. 

It would of course be undesirable to make any arrangement by W'hich 
the dignity of the military members of the court would suffer. The judge 
might to occupy, with respect to them, not so much the position which 
a judge occupies in relation to a jury, as that wliich a chairman of quarter 
sessions occupies in relation to his brother magistrates, or the judge of the 
C’ourt of Admiralty in relation to the Trinity House officials, who in 
certain cases sit as assessors. In court he would inevitably play the most 
ctmspicuous part, but his summing up, if it were thought desirable, might 
take tlic form of a report delivered in private after the court was cleared 
for the piirpose of deliberating. 

Another most important amendment would bo effected by allowing 
both the prosecutor and the prisoner to be represented in the ordinary 
way by counsel and attornics. The present system is that the Judge 
Advocate, who is not, generally speaking, a lawyer, looks in a loose, 
irregular manner after the public interest, and aUo gives legal advice to 
the court, whilsst the prisoner is advised by legal “ friends,” who are not 
permitted to take any open part whatever in the proceedings, though they 
niny advise the prisoner as to the questions wdiich ho is to ask, and the 
objections which he is to make, and may write the defence which he, or 
borne military friend for him, reads to the court. 

This mode of proceeding amounts to an admission that legal assistance 
is an advantage in the trial, though it is contrary to the principles 
of courts-martial to use it in its full extent, and in the most convenient 
manner. No doubt the reason for this is, that military men of all ranks 
nre excessively jealous of anything like technicality, or subtlety, and that 
tluy have an impression that the bueiuess of lawyers is to weave plausible 
wtbs of sophistry, which they might perhaps not be able to unravel. If 
tins is true, the consequence would surely be that all legal interference 
^vllateve^ wntli courts-martial should be prevented. The prisoner 
^nglit to have no friends,” the court no Judge Advocate. Moreover, if 
courts-martial are able to administer justice without assistance better 
tl'au witli it, why should not the civil courts imitate their example ? "Why 
coibarrass the ordinary administration of criminal justice with a machi- 

which the experience of courts-martial shows to be useless, or even 
I'crilons i 
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The truth is — and the hislory of courts-martial supplies the strongest 
evidence of it — that the advantages in respect of promptitude, ch^arness, 
and substantial justice arc all on the side of professional assistance, A 
case wliich would occiij)y a court-martial for a week, would be disposed 
of at the Old Bailey in a day. One gicat reason of tliis is, that haggling 
and quibbling, and the introduclion of technicalities, is the fault, not of 
experience, but of ignorance. Let any one go into a county court, and 
compare the rate at which a case wliieh interests lhe])arties is tried theie, 
with the rate at which it would bo tried in Westminster Hall. He will 
find that an ignorant, ill-ediicatcd attorney — in proportion to his ignorance 
and want of odiication — will raise more technical jioints, and get into a 
greater number of irrelevant altercations with the witnesses and with liis 
antagonist, in a single trial, than any six of the leading counsel at West- 
minster in a whole term. 

It is one of the silliest and most ignorant oC all prejudices to suppot<e 
that the business of advocates is notliing else but organized lying.* Legal 
tecbnicalilies, ibe extent and importance of which, in the present d.'iy, are 
greatly exagg(‘rated, arise fre)ni causes which could never apply to llu* 
proceedings of courts martial. They will almost invariably be found to 
owe their existence to some state of tilings which existed when the law 
was laid down, but has long since past aavay, so that the rule, as laid dowm, 
is no longer applicable. 'J'lierc are no antiquities in martial law. Tin* 
questions to be tried arc almost always questions of bare fact, and the only 
legal points wliieh can arise are points of evidence which the courts aie 
already bound to discuss, and which they do discuss and decide, owing to 
their want of legal knowledge;, in a most imperfect and unsat hfaclory 
manner. 

It is almost superfluous in the present day to discuss liie propriety of 
allowing counsel to be employed in courts-martial, inasmuch as the (piestion 
is almost precisely tiie same in principle as that which was discussed and 
decided six-and-twenty years ago, wlicn the old practice of forbidding the 
prisoner’s counsel to addiess the jury in cases of felony in civil courts was 
abolished. In the second Ileport of the Criminal Law Commissioners, every 
argument upon this subject which ingenuity could devise is exliausteil, 
and the Commissioners arrived at the conclusion that the practice then 
established, ancient as it was, ought to be abolished. Notwithstanding 
the strong ojiposition which the proposal, like most other reforms, had to 
encounter, tliere is probably no one at the present day who, after I ic 
experience of upwards of a quarter of a century, would suggest a retain 
to the former state of things. It may be w'orth while to mention tliat m 
Frarice the prisoner’s advoc.ate addresses a conseil de guerre as freely as ic 
would address any other court. ^ 


* See an Article on tlio “ Morality of Advocacy,” Cornhill MagminCj April, 186b 
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I KN’ow one or two hard-headed men who positively think for tho mows 
love of thinking. I should iraagiiic that the author of the celebrated 
Jionhu'?/ Lectures Ixdoiigs to the class. lie takes to hia logic iia mere 
nn trials take to their tijtjde. lie is neviT bo happy as when constructing 
a syllogisjii that (in beh.iU of the Church) annihilates the universe, and 
dislroys tlie Deity, For my part I do not admire, and have no ambition, 
to nnitate tlicse peiillemen. The mind ought not to be kej)t continually 
on tl’e rack. I am convinced that Euclid (if there was such an individual, 
which [ cannot quite bring myself to believe, regarding him rather as si 
sort of logical myth,) iimst have ended his days in an asylum. “ John,’^ 
a friend ol’ mine said the other day, addressing an incorrigibly careless 
groom, “ John, do you ever tliink?” “As little as possible, sir,” was 
the quiet rejoinder. There ^^aa common sense and philosophic acumen in 
the reply. If h< once began to think, there was no saying where he miglifc 
stoj). Too much thinking is a perilous employment in this world — lor 
grooms and their betters. 

Yet it is pleasant sonietimoi to toy leisurely with thought as we lie in 
thf* sunshine. To listen to the rustle of fancies in your head as you listen 
to the rustle of the leavOvS. It is pure indolence, no doubt ; but then indo- 
lence is always becoming, and this indolence is of a very rich, luxurious, 
.and highly ornamented description — like the jug there which belonged to 
liouis Quatorze. I think the habit grows on us as we grow old. Youth 
is liery, .and restless, and sjieculative ; but the simpler tastes of age are 
gratified by simpler pleasures. It is likely enough, I dare say, that we 
shall take tho habit with us to the grave. If there be any thought at all 
under the sod, it will be pursued in this listless and idle fashion. You 
will have at best a dim perception only of what is going on in the upper 
World. You will lie with your eyes closed, and your hands clasped upon 
year breast, and dream of the violets overhead in the sunshine, and of tho 
Violet who lies below at your side. I do not want to be laid in consc- 
crated mould. The Bishop of St. Mungo would not like his dust to minglo 
VMtli the unbeliever’s, and is thankful that the middle- wall of partition has 
^ot been removed from the churchyard. I am pleased that he is pleased : 
gustibusy you know, my lord ; but men who have not been anointed 
bo content with simpler solemnities. Put me in, if you like, under 
Ike great old oak in the Chase, which has grown in the same spot since 
Heptarchy, whose multitudinous leaves and acorns drop autumn after 
^^ituniu with a soft rustle to the grass, where the rabbit skips undisturbed 
^ le moonlight. The green turf is already sprinkled with daisioe, and 
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the mavis sings her requiem. The footsore gipsy will untie his wallet 
beside the brook which whimples near, and eat his noonday crust beneath 
the cooling shade. I do not fancy that he will disturb my rest — unbe- 
lieving beggar though he be — and the spot and its gentle companionship 
well become the idle mood that we call death. You are a philosopher, 
you say, and do not care where you are laid. I think that you are 
wrong. For could you mu&e with anything like comfort upon a barren 
moorland, where the cast wind rattles the teeth in your skull, and there is 
no shelter from the hungry sea ? You could not, 1 am sure ; but, as for me, 
I am natus cx mai'i, and I know that I cannot “ lie quiet ” beyond the 
murmur of its voice. With Timon, therefore, I shall make my grave 
“ upon the beached verge of the wilt flood.” So shall I behold the summer 
twilight fall softly, like a faint hymn, on the sea, and “ the long glories of 
Ihc winter moon.” 

Lancelot told me the other day, when I said to him, ** A poulterer’s 
window is as interesting as a romance,” that I loved a paradox. ‘‘You 
will find a Waverley Novel in the Almanack directly,” he added sarcas- 
tically. Yet I spoke quite seriously. I never pass Mrs, Muirhen’s 
shop, without a sigh of satisfaction. That window is about the greatest 
luxury that a 8port.sman shut up in the city by unpropitious fate can 
enjoy. A good naturalist can tell you the month of the year, or the day 
of the month, by a mere glance at its contents. As the October afternoon 
begins to darken, the woodcock appears. “ I, too, have been in Arcadia,” 
and seen a sunset among the pines 1 Then the bcrnacle follows, plump 
and ruddy ; for he has haunted the yellow stubbles these autumn nights, 
and gleaned the cars of barley which the rake and the partridges have 
missed. The brilliant hareld, w.aited for by the river-month, the kingly 
diver, chased breathlessly across the blue sea, outlandish du^ks, who never 
quit their barren strongholds, except at dead of winter ; each tells its own 
story, each is associated with some trophy of the past. At length, one 
morning in January, the white wings of the hooper are stretched in 
triumph across the whole breadth of tlie window, and then I know that 
there is a black frost in the fen- country, and that the noses of the fen-men 
are blue with cold, but that their hearts beat quick and warm as they 
listen to the shrill trumpet call — a note that stirs like a battle-note. And 
thus the winter months — ^the months of duck, and plover, and curlew— 
wear away, until the half-dozen delicately tinted eggs in their mossy cradle 
warn us that the spring is abroad. The brilliant biped in the doorway 
over the plover’s nest is the goosander — a grotesque piece of Nature s 
architecture. The day on which the goosander comes to town, I leave. 
For on that day (I could wager the Kooh-i-noor against a brass farthing) a 
lawfully wedded couple are sailing, in their petulant, coquettish style, roun 

St. Mungo’s Head, and the sea-trout fishing has begun / Twenty- our 

hours thereafter you will find me in the Itbuna, wading up to the arm 
pits, as (God be merciful to a sinner mortally afraid of rheumatism) 
liavc been this blessed day. 
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We had filled our baskets (as keen fishermen always do-*-on paper), 
and had retired — tlie advancing tide having beaten us back — to the ilnckct 
of gorse that skirts tlie downs. Lancelot’s improved water-tight boots had 
proved leaky (as improved water-tight boots have a habit of proving), and 
ho had doffed his his 1 forget what they are called in polite pub- 

lications ; but, at all events, he had taken them off, and had spread tlicm 
out to dry in the sunshine. “ It is all very well,” he observed, os he sat 
down with extreme caution, and began to fill hia meerschaum, “ for your 
poets to chorus tJie spring-time ; but, bless me, if I don’t think May a 
precious impostor. 1 do not believe in her at all.” 

“ There were Mays in the good old times,” I answered. “ The good 
old times when pretty girls and sound Tories were found in the land, 
before the cast wind was invented.” 

“A long time ago. The east wind, like Jacques do Courant’a grand- 
fitlif'r, came over with the Conqueror at latest.” 

“ 1 am not sure of that. There is some poetry on which the season 
when it was written is sensibly impressed. ‘ The spring is in that,* you 
said tlie other day, wluni I read you an idyll by our new poet ; and the 
pictures of their Whitsuntide sports that have been bequeathed to us by 
many an old English priest and gentleman, have no feeling of the east 
wind in them.” 

“ That may be ; but I don’t fancy that any English minstrel will cele- 
brate May-day for the future." 

“ Wliy, what can be more exquisite than the lines which your prince 
of poets, Kobert Browning, has addressed to April and May ? ” And I 
trierl to repeat a stanza (1 have a wretched memory) from that charming 
little song. 

“ Oh, to be in England 
Now that April’s there ; 

And whoever wakes in England 
ticcs, some morning, unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the clra-trco bole aie in tiny leaf, 

While the ehaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England — ^now ! ” 

“ You nave forgotten tlie gem of the piece,” Lancelot added, — “ the 
tribute to the mavis. 

* That’s the wise thrush— ho sings each song twice over, 

Lest you should think ho never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! ’ 

But Browning,” he went on, “ is not an English poet. lie has lived 
*11 ludy until he has forgotten the kind of Aveather we are treated to in 
Had he suffered for Avecks together as I have done lately, he 
'vould vary the burden of hia complaint* * Oh, to be out of England, now 
tliat AprU’s here.’ ” 

“ Browning not an English poet ! ” I replied, rather hotly perhaps ; 

83—5 
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“ why, he is English to tlie back-bone. I don't believe that ‘ Italy,’ is 
engraved on his heart. Ho never forgets the fatherland. When he 
exclaims, ‘ my England at home,’ there is a ring and music in the tone 
which you cannot mistake. The figures he deals with are foreign, but the 
rich vein of humour, and manliness, and tender irony which runs through 
his work is only to be dug up in England. Who, except an English poet, 
could have written the lines on Trafalgar ?” whicli you (the reader, that 
is) recollect, of course. 

“ Nobly, nobly, Capo Saint Vincent to the north-west died away ; 

Sun-6Ct ran, one glorious blood-red, rooking into Cadiz bay ; 

Bluish mid the burning water, full in face Trafalgar lay : 

In the dimmest north-east distance dawned Gibraltar grand and gray. 

‘ Here and here did England help me— bow can I help England ? ' say 
Whoso turns as 1, this evening, tuni to God to praise and pray, 

While Jove’s jdaiict rises yonder, silent over Africa.” 

Lancelot admitted that it was a noble hymn. What a glow there is 
in it ! How the sunset burns ! ^ Sunset ran, one glorious blood-red, 

reeking into Cadiz Bay.’ So we won’t quarrel any more about Browning’s 
nationality. Yet, to my taste, Denis Macarthy (a clever lad, by the way) 
has Kiid better and truer things about the May than have been said by 
almost any other poet. Tic has learned the advantage of sticking to fact, 
too, — its value even to a poet.” And Ljincelot took a little volume of 
poems from his pocket, and read me one — so musical, so broken-hearted, 
so touched in every word with saddest longing, that I could not listen to 
it unmoved. I am sorry I cannot recall the whole ol’it (for I am nire it 
would charm you), but the last verse still rings in my car : 

“ All ! niy heart is pained with throbbing 
Throbbing for tlic May — 

Throbbing for the &ea-sido billowy, 

Or the water-wooing willows : 

Where in laughing and in bobbing 
Glide the streams away; 

Ah! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 

Throbbing for the May. 

" Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 

Waiting for the May : 

Sjwing goes by with Avasted warnings. 

Moon-lit evenings, sun-bright mornings; 

Summer comes, yet dark and dreary, 

Life still ebbs away: 

Man is ever weary, weary, 

Waiting for the May! ” 

I do not know why Lancelot was so bard upon the May that morohig' 

< His line had given way, or hia hook had snapped, as he was Ian mg ® 
three-pounder (“ five pounds to an ounce,” he averred ; but, to adapt 
old proverb, thei’e are bigger fish in the sea than ever came out of it), 
such a mishap is rather apt to try a man’s temper. For the day was 
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perfect day. It was the first Spring morning, — in fact, I mean, and not by 
the calendar. There is always one day in the year when the Spring seems 
to me to awake. The snow has been gone for weeks, the sun has been 
shining briskly, the fruit-trees arc white with blossom, yet the sky remains 
hard and stern, and tho earlli is black and inhospitable, as if the thought 
of winter still chilled its heart. But one morning you wake unwarned, 
and you have barely drawn aside the curtains ere you are aware that the 
bonds of dcatli are loosed, that a new life has been born into the year, 
and that like the eyes of a girl who lias begun to love, the blue sky 
and the fleecy clouds have strangely softened since nightfall. Spring is 
abroad upon the mtuinfains, and her maidi ii whisper thrills your pulse I 
And this very morning (Lancelot had confessed as much, as wc strolled 
together to the river-sido) was the first morning of the New Year. 

Y ’t it is difficult to be gla<l in Spring. Spring, I sometimes think, is 
tlie saddest of the seasons. And it is not impossible to explain the origin 
of this feeding. There is a grim Danish ballad in which a brother falsely 
accuses his sister of unchastity. A quiet melody, like the warble of a 
brook, flows through the terrible story-— 

“ Roses my counsel keep. 

While others round us fclccp.” 

The ominous hush of the accompaniment heightens the agony of the tale. 
Men may sleep; but tho roses have found you out. They will not 
betray >ou; but their pret>eiicc is a tacit reproach. Thus, too, does 
the Spring reproach us. The Winter is past, yet the Winter’s work is 
not completed, and the Winter’s friends are lefi behind with the snow. 
The sealed lips of January convey no censure ; but the delicate labour 
of IMay is a testimony against us. We can no longer remain unconscious 
that another year hjw slipped out of our lives ; that our hands have been 
folded, and our I.imps untrimmed; that the shades of twilight are closing 
in, and the night, when no man can work, is nigh at hand. So we have 
not the heart to welcome back the May. And then there are keener 
regrets which the Spring revives. The buds arc growing green again ; 
but she — God help you — is bound up, and laid away beyond the Spring- 
time. Not that you sorrow as those without hope. She has gone from 
the kingdom of heaven that is among us, to the kingdom of heaven that 
18 beyond the veil. With devout and fearless confidence, as a child to its 
mother’s voice, she has passed through our darkness into His light. 
That glad surprise, the radiant smile that broke upon the parted lips, is 
^i^^r answer to her Redeemer’s call, “ Come unto me.” A sharp pang, 
^loubtless ; yet it would be well if spring could summon back no drearier 
Memories. But it discourses, alas I of other, sadder farewells. Last year 
^'mocent in her hawthorn wreath was the picture of Raphael’s sweetest 
youngest Cmcelia. The hawthorn spray this morning is pure as that 
''^bich then fell upon her bosom ; but the bosom which last May-day was 
snowy ^ blossom— ah, well, there is a stain there now which 
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can never be (Juite washed out again in this world, they say. Then there 
are many tired souls, tired with the long day’s work, who have no greet- 
ing to bestow. They are wearied ; to be roused at all is to be roused to 
pain ; and they almost resent the pressing activity of Spring— 

“ We scarcely care to look at even 
A pretty child, or God’s own heaven; 

Wc are so tired — ^my heart and I.** 

The great poetess who wrote these lines (a brief space before she found 
the rest which she craved) has given expression to a mood of even 
deeper despondency, which the caress of May is peculiarly calculated to 
invite. 

“ I pray God pardon me, 

That I no more, without a pang, 

Ilis choicest works can see.” 

That is a mood which I do not care to dwell upon or to analyze ; it is one 
of the heaviest and dreariest burdens that a man can be required to carry 
along with him in this world ; and when we ask God to heal our wounded 
and aflllcted brethrem, we should remember this sufferer in our prayers, 
lor liis punishment, surely, is greater than he can bear. 

I am thinking of these things, as I lie among the gorse, sorting my 
tackle, and watching the play of tlio shadows upon the river. Wc have 
bc'cn both quite silent for a long time, until a fisherman in a blue shirt, 
and long leather boots, who is “ shelling ” mussels to bait his lines, 

“ Wliile round him little imps 
Cling .screaming, flic children ns naked 
And brown as his shrimps,” 

iii)i“.s, and moves away towards the village, and his hearty “Good-day" 
f'l.uLles us from our reverie. Then Lancelot, who has instiD^ti(:(>ly divined 
the cuirent which my thoughts have taken, rouses up, and, still ligldly 
and airily clad (as befits the representative of the “ naked Piet” who.'-o 
shirt Prince Vortigern appropriated), favours me with one of those dis- 
courses, pensive yet satiric, tlirough which the vague and fitful melancholy 
of a Hamlet-like age protests — Ilamlet-liko in its moral languor and 
irresolute sympathy ; as weak as Hamlet for all practical uses and ends. 
Would you care to hear the argument of his discourse 7 

“ What is honour ? ” it began. “ What is honour, and what are a 
great many other names of a similar derivation — love, fame, friendship, 
immortal glory, and the rest of them ? Can you say, on your word, as a 
gentleman, that they repay the labour of living ? Fame is a pretty toy, 
and — especially when the golden trump is blo-wn by maiden’s lips may 
suit the tender youth, 

* Well pleased to bend to flatteries from thy mouth, 

'' And feci them stir the myrtle of his crown.’ 

And Love, during the honeymoon, is a provokingly lovely child, fit 
a Gjfiok pastoral or Dante’s ^ver iambics. But i^hen the blue 
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melted out of the eyes, when the pearly flush has faded from the cheek, 
when the immortelles are withered — what then ? 

* Blown harshly keeps the tramp its golden ery ? 

Tastes sweet the water with such specks of cartli ? * 

Surely not. Even the poet’s imagination can only feign * a divine regret.’ 
Vanity of vanities, my friend, all is vanity. Why, then, struggle so 
fiercely ? Wliy run ourselves out of breath ? Is not rest better ? There 
are some terrible busybodies in this world, who won’t let a soul rest — 
even in eternity. Well, it may be that when tliero, we shall find * other, 
nobler work to do ; ’ but in the meantime, sore willi the saddle-mark, I 
look forward to a brief interval of repose — a few thousand years, or thereby 
— to quiet the headache and the heartache. My poet has administered 
a proper rebuke to these people in that quaint passage where he says 
that -when wo have learned by meiuis of evil that good is best, and reached, 
through earth and its noise, to heaven’s serene, that tlicn, 

‘ Why, the child grown man, yon hum the rod, 

Tlio u^cs of labour aiv surely done. 

There remaineth a rest for the people of God, 

And I have had troubles enough for one.’ 

True, yon reply, but right and -wrong, and virtue and vice, what make 
you of them ? To tell you the truth, I have never been able to make 
much — of one or other. Be an honest man certainly, if you can ; only do 
not be too sure that honesty will pay. My pastor (who has been egre- 
giously victimized all his life by missionary societies and other swindlers) 
assures me that honesty is the best policy even in this woild. Is he, are 
you, quite satisfied that it is the best? Why, there, for instance, is 
Louise, in her natty little brougham, and Betsy, the maid-of-all-work at 
the ‘ Saracen’s Head’ — both of whom you know by headmark, I assume? 
Which of them has made the better bargain? Betsy grinds from 
morning to night, has seldom a spare moment to wash her face, and gets 
four hours sleep in the twenty-four. Louise — but you know what she is 
like, and how she lives ? ’Tis an eminently lovely face, pure and clear as 
the lily, each feature delicately and finely articulated as a Greek face by a 
Greek sculptor. Her manner is serenely unembarrassed ; she evinces as 
little timidity and as little pretension as a duchess. She is by nature 
perfectly unafiected, — simple, good-humoured, and sweet-tempered. The 
bright eye is frank and fearless, and not disturbed by any * visionary 
^’oe ; ’ and the placid content of the mouth betrays no haunting regret. 
Tlie paths of virtue are paths of pleasantness, undoubtedly; but with 
fliese facts before me — in view of Louise’s moire antique, and Betsy’s 
summers and imperfectly washed petticoats — I am well pleased tW 
1 have not to deliver a discourse on its temporal advantages. * But the 
^'ivil will get you, Louise, in the end ? ’ * Ah, but wo have discharged 
the devil in the meantime,’ says Louise. ‘ He doesn’t go into society 
tiow. We have ceased to invite him. He has no longer the entree — le 
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pauvre diablc!' Even on tliis further division of the subject I have 
neither heart nor -will, my poor Louise, to sermonise you at length. 
Heaven alone can treat the text aright.” 

At this point I am tempted to interrupt him, You are a scoffer,” 
I pay, and the law shuts your mouth. But there are one or two earnest 
men left in the world — go and hear what they have got to say.” 

“I don’t much fancy earnest men,” is the reply. “A Fifth Monarchy 
man is rather in people’s way in the nineteenth century. Besides, our ear- 
nest men are peculiarly obnoxious : they are so desperately self-satisfied, 
so perfectly conscious that all the world is looking at them I What a 
noble animal an earnest man, with stiff sinews and a bull-like chest, is ! 
It must do the world a deal of good to know that a fellow who is as 
muscular as a horse, and who stands six feet two in his stockings, is a 
sound believer. It’s rc-assuring. It gives Christianity a lift. Or they tiy 
another tack. — ‘ Put your soul into your work, and you will make it and 
the action fine 1 Pulling on your breeches is a noble thing if done in a 
right spirit.’ So it is, perhaps; only do be quiet for ten minutes. 
Silence is golden. Say a loud grace before and after every mouthful 
you swallow, if you like ; but let me believe that a steady, silent thankful- 
ness is better.” 

I told him that I cared for heroics and hysterics as little as he did; 
that these were not exactly the men to whom I alluded ; and that the 
only man I had any real respect for died the other day, and lay buried iu 
the little chapel at Santena. Who was he? A graphic pem has thus 
described him : — ‘‘ A squat, pot-bcdlied form ; small, stumpy logs ; short, 
round arms, with the hands stuck constantly in the trowbers’ pockets: a 
thick nock, in which you could see the veins swelling; scant, thin hair; a 
blurred, blotched face ; and sharp gi’cy eyes, covered by goggle spectacle's.” 
You ask what I find heroic in this unheroic figure? It is i>crhap8 enough 
to say that this man is Camillo Benso di Cavour, the most fertile and 
powerful brain that modern Europe has produced. That is, perhaps, 
enough : but as he has been dead nearly a year to-day, as his heroic 
qualities are gradually becoming more visible, and as w'e sadly Jack niou 
worthy of imitation (real men, not “ distinguished names ” only), it may 
not be unprofitable to consider, at our leisure, of what stuff this latest 
“hero” was compacted. A life like his refutes Lancelot’s unhopeful 
scepticism and languid scorn more directly than argument can do. 

He is, in the first place, one of our silent heroes, not much addicted to 
windy vehemence of any kind. There is a remarkable absence of clap- 
trap, alike in his speech, — anxious, hesitating, inelegant, and intent only 
on saying the exact thing exactly, — and in his conduct. He did his 
work, as he did his talk, quietly. He had a horror of charlatanisni> 
meaning thereby the vulgar and noisy appeal to popular passion* 
Garibaldi’s disposition is too pure and loftily unselfish to expose him to 
the imputation : else his appearance at the Naples opera in a red 
(because he was too poor, though he had the National Treasury at han » 
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to purchase decent garments) might be called a piece of charhitaniHin. 
Cavour could not have done this ; he would have felt that the conqueror 
of a country might not unpardonably help himself to a new coat. Ilis 
temperament, in like manner, indisposed him to violence, — when violence 
was not indispensable, lie would not break with his bitterest foe, if he 
could avoid it. When the Vatican, for instance, veto’d the bishops 
nominated at Turin, the IMinister did not retaliate in a direct or angry 
way. lie merely ceased to nominate any candidates at all: a policy 
which quickly reduced the number of bishops, without inflicting, as it 
appeared, any loss on the community. The policy of contemptuous 
acquiescence was maintained by Cavour on many occasions with complete 
success. 

And Cavour was a moderate, as W'ell as an undemonstrative man; 
moderate in leoliiig, and moderate in design. lie was no fanatic. He 
loved the golden mean — auream mediocritatevu lie was never the slave of 
impulse ; never allowed himself’ to be influenced by resentment, remorse, 
or visionary enthusiasm. It is said that he was an ardent whist-player, 
and on one occasion lost a larger sura than lie could well afford. Many 
men would have played on more recklessly; many men would have tlirowm 
away the cards in disgust; but Cavour, for the future, merely reduced his 
stakes. The smile of the Court could not make him an apologist of 
tyranny ; when its ban was on him he did not ally himself with tlie 
republicans. He was, in one sense, an intensely practical man. Pure 
logic was a science which he did not comprehend, and for which he had 
no aptitude. “ He did what he could.” That -was his motto. Yet 
Cavoux’, though he did not love speculative truiMiis, was not insensible to 
the higher and more spiritual motives by which nations arc governed. 
His entire career for many years was an appeal to these intangible 
influences. “ We have lost,” he is reported to have said after Novara, 
“thousands of brave soldiers: we have wasted many millions; we have 
had disastrous campaigns ; and from all this we have only reaped one 
thing : we have got the Italian tricolor as our standard, instead of the 
flag of Savoy. Well, in my opinion, vre have not paid too dear a price.” 
The man who in those dark days could hold that Novara was not a barren 
defeat, recognized very clearly the power of national sentiment, of aspira- 
tions for unity and fx'ccdom, us opposed to more material agencies. His 
financial operations were not directly paying speculations ; but they did 
what they wei'c intended to do. They made Sardinia the model Italian 
State. A similar feeling induced him to embark in the Crimean campaign. 
He probably did not care a straw which power held Sebastopol ; but he 
was persuaded that a few drops of Italian blood shed on an Eastern battle- 
field would do much for Italy. When the nations of Europe beheld an 
Italian army in the field, they would begin to comprehend that there was 
Italian nation behind, and that the nation could produce live soldiers 
^ well as old pictures and ballet-dancers. Mrs. BroWning has 
®^^»nned up, in a powerful couplet,# the impression produced on llio 
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mind by Cavour’a policy during tbo uneventful years that followed 
Novara, — 

“ He held up his Piedmont ten years, 

Till she suddenly smiled, and was— Italy.” 

Tlio l^Iinistcr who could work on in this indirect way for so long, and 
who could enlist such apparently hostile elements to aid his design- 
waiting in patience “ for the atoning hour to come ” — must have possessed 
ft very powerful imagination, or been possessed by an absorbing passion. 
Cavour’s passion was the Italian Kingdom. In his boyish dreams he 
already saw himself the Minister of a united Italy, and the dream of his 
youth became the devouring excitement of his life. A holy ambition 
burned beneath that politic subtlety. It is impossible to arrive at a just 
estimate of his character, unless we keep this constantly in mind. Cavoiir 
was the embodiment of an idea. The idea was tliat to which Dante long 
before liad given an imaginative personality Tlic ravenous sbe-wolf was 
to prey upon Italy, “ until the greyhound come to drive her to her 
doom.” 

“ ITc pliall not feed on land <5 and j'clf, 

But wi‘'doin, lo^e, and riglitcousnc«'S. 

From Fcltro unto Fcltro he shall lule, 

And raise our humbled Italy, 

For which the maid Camilla brave, 

Witli Nisus, Tunms, Eurj'^alus bled.” 


Tints Cavour’s is a somewhat impersonal character. It wants the pic- 
tui’cstpic lights and shades of passion which we find in other nun. 
He w'as no partisan. He was not interested in party conflicts or jiarty 
triumphs. He used a party as long as he found that it was useful to 
liim; whenever it came in his way, whenever it ceased to aid the 
cause for which he laboured, he threw it away, as 1 c threw away 
an old glove. He had few intimate associates. He was friendly, 
sociable, ready to converse ; but none ever penetrated into the deej's 
of his heart. His heart was occupied wdth a single passion; and 
there was no place left in it for love or friendship. He did not marry; 
he rather liked to flirt with women in a light incidental way; but he wai 
never vehemently attached. Nor was he “ a good hater.” It is said that 
after Novara, the youthful Victor Emmanuel drew his sword, and shahing 
it towards the Austrian camp, said, wdth a fierce oath, “ LTtalia sariil " ft 
may be doubted whether the large and placid intelligence of Cavour could 
appreciate this burning resentment. Austria was in his way, and Austria 
required to be removed; but he did not feel that vehement person 
antipathy which animated the king. He has been called unscrupulous, 
and in one sense he was unscrupulous. He had not only a serene oontemp 
for the verdict which the precisian might pronounce on the machinciy 
which he employed, but, I suspect, tliat in his eyes the end entirely 
the means. Universal suffrage was a mockery and a snare ; but as 
Tuscans were determined to elect. Victor Emmanuel, universal su rage 
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might be properly resorted to. “ Oh 1 you know,” he said, with his quiet 
laugh, “ it’s a capital invention.” There was not a drop of bitterness in 
his nature, and yet he did cruel things, which politicians more cruel by 
nature would have shrunk from. Men and women were the pieces upon his 
chess-board, and he offered them up without remorse. Thus he sacrificed 
the Princess Clothilde — a young and innocent girl. Not that he desired 
or intended to hurt her, but the cause of Italian freedom claimed a costly 
victim, and he laid her without scruple upon its altar. But if he sacrificed 
otliers, he did not spare himself. Whenever he found that his presence 
obstructed the good cause he voluntarily withdrew. He was utterly un^ 
biilfish. Italy was to be delivered. He knew that he was the appointed 
di liverer ; but he was quite willing that others should undertake the vrork, 
if they could do it better. He was not exactly an unbeliever ; but he did 
not corcern himself much about the affairs of the next world. He had 
enough to do in the ])re.sent ; the future must take care of itself. “ I have 
got my Italy to dt liver in the meantime; that is a specific piece of work 
which I have been appointed to conduct ; and finish it I must before I die. 
Lot mo perish, if Italy be free.” In this sacrificial spirit ho worked on to 
the end. “ Save your souls ; each man his own dirty soul for himself,” 
ia, 'according to Mr. Kingsley, the “ cry ” of modern Christendom. Cavour’s 
“ cry ” was different. “ Let us say a prayer for your soul, my son,” the 
priest who attended him in his last moments is reported to have said. 
Yes, father,” was the reply ; ^‘but let us pray too for Italy.” 

To Cavour’s character, in one respect, complete justice lias not yet 
been done. Though eminently and decisively firm, he was never obsti- 
nate. His vision was wonderfully steady and clear. He saw his game 
from the beginning. He had rehearsed his career, and its incidents bear 
the marks of elaborate preparation. Such a man was necessarily indif- 
ferent to public opinion. He could not alter the argument of liis discourse 
to satiisfy the mob. Thus he was often temporarily unpopular. But 
though no amount of unpopularity could divert him from the course which 
he had chalked out (if that course, and that course alone, could ensure the 
final success of his design), yet he was always ready to yield, when he saw 
that “the inexorable logic of facts ” was against him. He could brave 
the mob ; but facts were “ duels that wud na ding,” and he never tried 
to rositt them. But he had not only wonderful tact — the instinct which 
enabled him to separate transient manifestations of public feeling from 
those authoritative “ facts ” which could only bo disregarded on pain of 
defeat : he had likewise the faculty which enabled him with rapidity and 
boldness to alter his design, and adapt it to the circumstances of the hour. 
This is, perhaps, the supreme test of a statesman’s capacity. To plan in 
the study, is one thing ; to make the plan work in the actual world, is a 
harder task, and requires a vigorous and masculine yefc pliant genius, 
tiie formation of a Northern Italian kingdom was, in Cavour’s view (who 
Jgrecd with Victor Amadeus that Italy, like an artichoke, had to be eaten 
by leaf), the first step towards national unity. When that step was 
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taken, he desired to pause. He wished to organize and consolidate the 
new monarchy. Hut Garibaldi’s invasion of Naples precipitated the 
dcno{iment — prematurely, as Cavour thought at the time ; prematurely, 
as the events that are still occurring seem to prove. The Minister’s 
policy at this dilEcult crisis was eminently happy. lie could neither 
assist nor resist Garibaldi. The one course would have been as perilous 
as the other. But, in a masterly way, he did — nothing. He lay on his 
oars and waited. Garibaldi entered Naples, and proclaimed Victor 
Emmanuel. The Dictator was intoxicated, as he might well be, with his 
triumph. He Avas for the moment the foremost man in Italy. Cavour’s 
subtle and politic mind viewed this position of alfairs with keen anxiety. 
Garibaldi was the last man to whom the Italian cause could be safely 
confided. The rashness and the ariogance of his councils (if not 
restrained) would destroy that hard-Avon freedom. The moment, 
consequently, had arrived Avhen it was indispensable that Sardinia 
should recover the leadership Avhich had been temporarily dele- 
gated to a daring trooper. Tlio Sardinian army entered the Taped 
States, and overran Central Italy. The Sardinian monarch, flushed with 
victory, advanced at last on ecpial terms to meet the guerilla captain, 
who came to the interview with a kingdom in his hand — a royal gii't. It 
is difficult to overrate the sagacity of the policy Avhich dictated this move; 
or the rare celerity, boldness, and vigour Avith Avhich it Avas exocnted. 
The more the circumstances are examined, the more clearly Avill it appear 
that thus only could the perilous victories of Garibaldi have bf*on made 
permanently aAaiilablc to the Italian cause. 

This is my hero. Not, by any means, a blameless life ; on the con- 
trary, in many ways mo.st blamoAvortliy. Still, the man knew his own 
mind, and did it. There Avas, I fear, blood on his hand and guilt on his 
coiLscience ere he died. But avc are all sinners : there is not one man 
who doeth good ; no, not one ; yet Sir Thomas Browne has assured us 
that ** they may sit in the orchestra and noblest seats of heaven, who have 
held up shaking hands in the fire, and humanly contended for glory.” I 
have not heard that Camillo Benso di Cavour occupies a seat in the 
orchestra ; but I knoAV that he has been already recompensed ; for the tears 
of a free people have fallen upon his tomb. 

And 80 he played hie part, and such a part is worth playing. Yet, 
after all, as Lancelot urges, is not rest best 7 Wise statesmen, even, have 
come round to his opinion. One for whose courageous integrity I enter- 
tained profound respect, after governing Europe for thirty years, quitte 
the capital for the bleak North Sea, and wrote, I am convinced wit 
un^oyed satisfaction, over the doorway of the cottage where he spent tie 
eveni»ig of his days, ** Bcatus tile procul a negotiis'' 
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IMobT persons, 1 ilincy, -would like to be able to g^ive a definite answer to 
this (picstion, about any article wliich they are in the habit of taking 
freely with their daily inc'ais. It wtmld not be pleastxiit to be in doubt, 
for iTJstcuice, whether tlio tine white shavings which cook has thrown o\cr 
the joint of roast beef wore horseradish or aconiti*. A family man would 
like lo be able to say yea or nay, distinctly, tn the question, “Is your 
di’inking water cuiitaniinated to such an extent that it will jjrobably give 
you and your wifi and children colic, and parah'^is, and epilej)sy ? ” 

Thcie is one article of daily consumption, however, about the real 
nature of wliich there lias boon a -wonderful amount of apathy in the 
public iiiiiv* ; and that is — Alcohol It is true that for years past the 
qiu'stion has been disjmted, as to which of the ela'^sos Jiamed at the head 
of tills arlich* might rightly claim alcohol as its own ; but the war has 
been wagc‘d between a few i)arti.sans on cither side, and the great mass of 
educated people have cared nothing about it. The very fi'w persons 
possessing any acquaintance with physiological science who embraced the 
d(‘cidcd views of the teetotalers were probably led to take this step, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, from motives of phihinthropy, and not fiom 
scientific conviction. 

A new turn, however, has been given to the controversy. New pre- 
tensions have been put forward by the teetotalers, on highly plausible 
grounds, to rest their case on the basis of chemical and physiological 
proof of a very positive kind. It becomes absolutely necessary for 
scientific men to engiige in the serious consideration of the whole question; 
and accordingly one medical man of cminencG after another is being drawn 
into the voitcx of strife, and compelled to declare the grounds of his faiili 
Olio way or the other. Perhaps, under these circumstances, it may be 
pennitted to a physician, who is deeply impressed with the importance 
of the subject, very briefiy to tell the story of the Alcohol controversy, and 
to endeavour to show at what amount of scientific demonstration we have 
really arrived. 

The apathy with which medical men generally regarded the teetotal 
controversy had solid grounds enough. Morally and philaiithropically 
considered, the teetotalers, they thought, were to be highly respected for their 
ciiriu^st attempts at social reform. But as for the physiological dogmas 
'''kich they propounded, it seemed that they were evidently false ; for they 
'''cre in flagrant contradiction with the principles established by the first 
^^Jcutific authorities of the day. Liebig, the great chemist and physio- 
about tliirty years ago, propo-undod his famous classification of food, 
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and in this classification he reckoned alcohol as a heat-producing food. 
For the benefit of readers quite unaccustomed to physiological terms, I 
must explain a little. Certain articles of food, e.g. sugar, starch, fat, oil, 
&c. are used in our bodies, not only for the purpose of adding to the sub- 
stance of some of the tissues, but for sustaining the necessary heat of the 
body. This they accomplish by uniting with the oxygen which our 
system derives from the atmosphere, and forming carbonic acid gas and 
water, the chemical action by which this is efiected giving rise to a 
development of heat. It was to this class of foods that Liebig supposed 
alcohol to belong. 

This theory of the action of alcohol had a great success. It corre- 
sponded admirably with what might have been expected from the known 
chemical resemblance of alcohol to the fatty and starchy foods, and with 
the fact that chemists had failed to detect alcohol in any considerable 
portion in the excretions of the body. Presently, too, more than one ex- 
perimental physiologist made observations which seemed to confirm its 
truth. Bouchardat and Saodras, in France, administered alcohol to 
ducks, and then bled them to death. The blood was distilled after the 
addition of a little sulphuric acid, and was found to possess a feeble odour 
of acetic acid (vinegar). Now, this acetic acid is one of those compounds 
which alcohol forms out of the body by its union with oxygen: it 
indicates an intermediate stage — a lower degree of oxidation — than tluit 
which is represented by carbonic acid and water. So that it really seemed 
as if the experimenter had detected Nature in the midst of the chemical 
processes by which she utilizes alcohol for the production of animal Iieat. 
Again, M. Duchek analyzed the blood of dogs which he had made tipsy 
with alcohol, and believed that he found the traces of aldehyde and 
oxalic acid, two more of the intermediate oxides, so to speak, between 
simple alcohol on the one hand, and carbonic acid and water, which arc 
the highest result of the oxidation of alcohol, on the other. 

Nor was the doctrine of Liebig unsupported by practical evidence, 
w'hich seemed to speak strongly in its favour. A famous English physician, 
recently dead, applied the theory to the treatment of acute diseases — such 
as inflammations and fevers — and imagined that alcohol, in the shape of 
W'inc or brandy, might prove an admirable substitutive food during tlie 
inability of the stomach to digest ordinary nourishment. The practice 
may have been puslied too far, but it succeeded to a remarkable and most 
unexpected extent. The old notion that wine and brandy would increase 
the force of an acute inflammation was upset : and undoubtedly a new 
method of saving life had been invented ; for no one had previously given 
alco||oI in the same way, and on the same principles, in the treatment 
of th^ so-called sthenic (or strong) diseases. As was not unnatural, t le 
W’ide-spread celebrity of Dr. Todd’s practice contributed to establisi 
a conviction of the truth of Liebig’s doctrines. Those who 
watched tlie practice of Dr. Todd saw with astonishment that * 

Buflej-ing under acute diseases, and for days together unable to t 
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ahything but large doses of alcohol, recovered from their maladies with 
scarcely any of the emaciation and loss of strength which they had so 
often seen protracted for a long period of convalescence. The inference 
seemed plain. The alcohol had united with the oxygen, and had pic- 
vcnted it from feeding upon, and burning up, the tissues ; so that but 
little wasting had taken place. The more inattentive followers of Dr. Todd, 
those who had never closely watched him at the bedside, unfortunately 
quite mistook his principles, and went to the absurd length of investing 
brandy with the character of a specific against almost every disease. 

From all this there has now come a great revulsion. Chemists have 
arisen, both in this country and in France, who declare that alcohol is not 
a food at all. They say that they have proved, by experimental investi- 
gation, that the whole of the alcohol which we take into the stomach runs 
through the body as it might through a filter, and is very shortly cast 
out, by the various excretions, totally unchanged. There is no union with 
oxygen, no combustion, no change into carbonic acid and water ; there- 
fore, alcohol cannot be a food. L\ilcohol n'est pas tin alinient!" says 
M. Lallcmand, in a magisterial way. Alcohol, in short, is nothing more 
nor less than a ])oisoii, of which tlie system labours eagerly to rid itself 
as fast as possible I Very nearly the same language is held by Dr. 
Edward Smith, who has published some able papers on the subject. 

The teetotalers are, of course, radiant with triumph. Even medical 
men have shrunk back from their rapidly growing confidence in the 
efficacy of alcohol as a means of treatment in acute disease ; while, as 
regards its cmploymcmt as a beverage during health, they profess them- 
selves almost teetotalers in theory, if n’ot in practice. The spectacle is not 
very edifying to the general public, who are puzzled at these rapid changes 
of medical belief ; more especially as one of the most eminent surgeons 
of the day — Professor Miller, of Edinburgh — ^lias completely espoused the 
now doctrines. As I do not happen to share in the belief that the new 
oracles have effectually settled the question, I wish to state what seem to 
me very good and sufficient grounds for hesitation in accepting the reformed 
faith, and casting away the traditions of the greatest teacher of clinical medi- 
cine, and one of the most philosophical physicians of the present century. 

The action of alcohol on the body presents two phases. There is, 
first, its immediate action on the nervous system, producing, in its various 
degrees, excitement, intoxication, narcotism, or death itself. And there is, 
secondly, its more remote operation on the tissues, in virtue of which it 
®iay be held to assist, or to impair, the nutrition of the body and the 
Various processes which subserve that nutrition ; to assist the growth and 
preservation of the frame, or to hasten its disease and decay. In the 
pi'oscnt paper I shall only attempt to deal with the former of these two 
effects of alcohol. 

Action of Alcohol upon the Nervous Sysim. — ^First, let me state as fairly 

1 can the theory of those who think that alcohol acts on the nervous 
system only a poison or a medicine. With regard to the effect of small 
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dosos, the opinion of this party is clearly expressed by Professor IVIiller : * 
— “Alcohol is a narcotic stimulant ; one of a class of substances which, 
given in repeated small doses, will produce a stimulant effect which may 
be kept up for some time ; an effect, however, -which will certainly be 
followed, oil the withdrawal of the medicine, by a depression profound in 
proportion to the length of time during which it has been delusively 
postj)oncJ.” The upholders of this theory further believe that the effect 
of a larger dose is to bring about more quickly than in the former case 
the condition of depression, the stimulant action being more short-lived ; 
till, in the instance of enormous doses, the stimulant effect may be alto- 
gether concealed by the more powerlul narcotic influence, which in this 
ease' instantly becomes jiorccj)! ible. It thus nj)pears that in every dose 
alc<thol ])OSsesseR, though in varying ic'lative propoi lions, a stimulant and 
a narcotic, or depre^^sing, action. An esseiitial part of this doctrine also 

is, that the taking of alcohol in any dose begets a ciaving for its ropeti- 
tion, and that the dose must be periodically increased to satisfy the moibicl 
■wants of the system. It is not by any means difficult to find evidencp 
which seems to speak in favour of the above tlu'ory. The teetotaler 
])OinlM to the drunkard, and bids us leinaik that tin poor wretch, although 
he was in a state of glorious self-complacency last night at his favourite 
“ free-and-easy,” i-, in a frightful state of depression and despondency this 
moi'niiig; that he will begin drinking again piesently, to steady Im 
hand and clear hi-? head; that before the evening is over he will b(' 
tipsy again; and that to-morrow morning he will liavc a worse henlaclic 
and a fiereir eiaving for more diink than to-day; and so on pro^-ie- 
sively, 'J'hen, again, no man takes to drunken habits at once — he is 
always a “moderate drinker” at first. And as a proof that all your iiioJi- 
rate drinkers are in tlie same road to ruin, and are surely, though sloivly, 
increasing their dose of alcohol — see how they feel it if you cut off their 
“ moderate ” allowance 1 They are, in fact, victims to tlie same inoibiJ 
craving as we notice in its developed form in the drunkard. 

This seems a very consistent and plausible tlieory. Lot us coinp^'^® 

it, however, with facts. 

Alcohol, when taken into the stomach, in any dose, immcdialply 
enters the blood. It needs no digestion; the stomach veins suck it np 
as a sponge might do, and it passes, unchanged, into the circulation, h 
has been proved by MM. Lallemand and Perrin (what had long ago 
supposed) that alcohol possesses a peculiar affinity for the nervous systciui 
.and tends to collect itself in that part of the body. The nervous 
has some strange attraction for it, which is not to be explained by 
clilmical theories; and whilst this sort of incorporation (temporaiy?^^^^ 
may be) of the alcohol is going on, of necessity the circulation 
nervous centres and their functional activity is increased some' 
Now, this explains completely the account which any intelligent 

* Akoliolf its Place and Power, I5y Jabius Milleb, F.II.C.S.E. 
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would give of his own sensations after taking a moderate dose of alcohol. 
Every one knows that a ghus or two of good wine ordinarily gives 
a blight stimulus to the intellect, and at the same time “ luaketh glad the 
heart.” The latter phrase is wonderfully significant and true j for upon 
the great ganglia of the sympathetic nervous system, which have so much 
to do with regulating the movements of the heart, alcohol exercises a 
remarkable influence. If the pulse be slow and feeble, its frequency and 
strength are both increased ; if it be unnaturally quick and irregular, it 
is usually steadied and made slower. A genial sense of slight warmth 
pervades the body, owing, perhaps, to tbe action of the alcohol extending 
to the fine branches of sympathetic nerves, which accompany all the 
arteries, and govern the contractions of their muscular coals. 

So far, the most lliorough-going teetotaler would nut deny that I am 
o'l reedy describing the sensations which are felt shortly after taking a 
small dose of alcohol. But the teetotaler would &ay that the stimulant 
effect is soon succct'ded by a depression which leaves the modei'ute drinker 
in a worse condition than he was in before he took his small dose of 
alcohol. I am obliged to deny altogether tlie correctness of this state- 
ment. It is certainly not borne out by the testimony of moderate drinkers 
themselves, nor is it warranted, theoretically, by what wc know of the 
physifilogical action of the stimulant. What we should expect, a 
from our knowledge of physiological laws, is, that after a certain length of 
time the slight excitement and elevation of the nervous force would 
subside, leaving matters as they weie before the dose; and this is pre- 
cisely what moderate drinkers tell us of their own expcjriencc. In cases, 
indeed, where the nervous system lias been worn with inccssimt fatigue or 
mental distress, or starved by an insufficient or poorly concocted blood 
supply, there is little doubt that even this amount of reaction does not 
take place, but that there is a permanent improvement of the functional 
power of the brain, in consequence of the administration of small doses 
oi“ alcohol. 

Again, our teetotal friends are very fond of throwing hard words at 
the “ slavish habit,” as they call it, of moderate drinking. By this term 
they imply that the taking of alcohol, in any dose, has the effect of 
ensnaring the appetite in such u way as that the drinker inevitably tends 
to increase his dose periodically. Now it is necessary to remember that 
there arc two different ways in which people may be fascinated by any 
a I tide of food so as to be led to indulge more and more 'freely in it as 
they go on. Anything which we cat or drink may be a snare in one way, 
vjz. if we allow ourselves to become •unreasonably fond of it for the sake 
t'f its mere temporary effects upon the palate ; and it is quite possible 
in this way to be “ ensnared " into an extravagant and hurtful indulgence 
in roast-beef or plum-pudding. Dr. Johnson is said to have been 
ensnared ” by veal-pio with plums in it, a food in presence of which he 
invariably forgot prudence and even decency. But tlio seducing influence 
of alcohol is represented to bo something far moro subtle tlian this. We 
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nre told that it acts upon the nervous system in such an exhausting way 
that a positive physical necessity arises to increase the dose, if we wish to 
reproduce the pleasant stimulant effect which first resulted from its use. 
The moderate drinker must ultimately indulge more freely in tippling 
than he does at present. As a matter of fact, however, the moderate 
drinker docs not do so, except in extraordinary instances, and I can see no 
reason why he should. There is nothing in the state of his health by 
which a medical adviser could detect that his nervous powers are being 
destroyed ; and yet, such a process of degeneration is usually accompanied 
by visible and tangible evidences which doctors are well enough accus- 
tomed to recognize. Why should we take upon ourselves to declare that 
a progressive weakening of our nervous systems is going on, merely 
because the exigencies of the teetotal theory require the statement ? 

If we leave the region of moderate drinking, and look at the case of 
undoubted intemperance, we shall find the common descriptions of pher-^- 
mena more inaccurate than ever. Most people who go about to describe 
drunkenness in the pictorial way, give something like the following sketch 
of their “ beastly example.” They tell us that a person wdio drinks a large 
quantity of any alcoholic liquor gets first excited, and then dreadfully 
depressed, and that the depression is more marked than in the case of the 
person who takes a small dose. Now it is just as well that we should 
at once get rid of the notion that there is any true “ excitement ” in 
drunkenness. The phenomena of it vary according to the way in which a 
large dose of alcohol has been taken. If an ordinary person drinks off a 
large dose of raw spirits at once, he immediately becomes dead drunk ; 
that is, in a frightful state of nervous depression. Nay, if he have only 
taken enough, he may full down dead, as if he had been shot ; and there 
are several instances recorded of tliis accident. But usualJ/ the drunkard 
lingers over his potion, and takes it by degrees, so that some timo elapses 
before he reaches the point at which moderate men would say that he was 
** kicking over the traces.” Of course, during all this time he is not de- 
pressed. When, however, he begins to be really inebriated, that is to sayj 
when a certain amount of alcohol has found its way into the nervous 
system, things are changed. Every one of the signs of drunkenness is a 
sign of depression ; first of all, the face becomes unnaturally flushed, and 
the movements of the eyes unsteady ; that is to say, that the muscular coats 
of the blood-vessels of the face are paralysed, and that the muscles of the 
eyeball are paralysed ; then the speech becomes thick — ^that means, that 
the tongue is getting palsied. Later, the muscles of the trunk and limbs 
get paralysed too, and the drinker cannot walk, nor sit upright, but sprai\ s 
the ground ; and, at last, if the dose of alcohol have been very l^ge 
indeed, the muscles of breathing get paralysed, and death results. le 
power of perceiving sensations, too, is uniformly and progressively lessene 
from the moment that intoxication begins, and the effects upon the nun 
are wholly of a paralysing kind. First of all, the drunkard loses the power 
of coherent reasoning j then obliteration of ideas of time, and space, an 
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locality ensues. A friend of my own tells rather a good story of two 
convivial youths, who were returning from a public dinner in a state of 
slight obfuscation. One of them took it into his head that the broad door- 
step of one of the houses in Bedford Square was his own bedroom, and 
invited his companion to take a “ shake-down ” with him, as it was so late. 
Ilia friend agreed, and the pair proceeded to divest themselves of some of 
their garments, and lay down, each with his head resting on one of the 
scrapers, as it might on a pillow. An early policeman found them sleep- 
ing softly, their hats and coats, &c. suspended on the area railings, their 
hoots arranged, with supernatural accuracy and neatness, side by side, upon 
the edge of tlie upper door-step. 

The memory, too, gets paralysed in drunkenness ; and, curiously enough, 
it is the memory of recent events which is first lost. The same things may 
be noticed with chloroform, the operation of which is in many respects 
bimilar to that of alcohol given in large or poisonous doses. The memory 
of a drunkard fur long past events is sometimes very odd. It is as if the 
brain were like a palimpsest, of which the upper layers must be scraped 
away before we can read the writing of an eailier date. Soon, however, 
memory and rcficction of every kind is done away with, and the mind of 
the drinker becomes simply a blank. By this time he may be considered 
to bo “ dead drunk." 

No one will doubt that the above arc all of them phenomena of depres- 
sion. But some may ask, “ How is it that persons in the early stage of 
inebriation are so often violent in their words and acts ? Surely, this is 
true excitement, and is caused by the poisonous dose of alcohol ? ” I must 
answer that this muscular violence and these loud words are not the index 
of a true excitement. The reasoning faculty which usually controls the 
imagination, and the moral sense which corrects the appetites and pas- 
siona, are paralysed earliest in alcohol poisoning, and the powers which 
are thus liberalv <1 from bondage come tumultuously into operation. But 
there has been no true stimulation of them ; indeed a true paralysis is 
fast approaching, which will destroy those powers altogether for the time. 

It would seem, then, that there is a radical distinction between the 
effect of small and of large doses, respectively, of alcohol. Below a certain 
tlosc this substance is a pure stimulant, so far as regards its action on the 
nervous system. Above this dose its effect is a wholly depressing one. 
And this brings me to one of the most interesting and important aspects of 
tbe whole question. 

There is no idea more general, and no idea more false, than that we 
can separate the three great classes, — ^foods, medicines, and poisons — ^froni 
each other by rigid lines. It is hardly too much to say that we cannot 
Predicate with certainty of any food that it may not also be a medicine 
a poison, nor of any poison that it may not be also a medicine and a 
food, under some circumstances. 

The old notion that medicinal and poisonous substances were rigorously 
separated from foods was a very natural one to aris^ and, moreover, it was 
VOL. V.— NO. 30. 84. 
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fostered by the theories as to the nature of disease which were formerly 
current in the profession. Disease, at any rate acute disease, till quite 
lately, figured itself to the imagination of medical men as some strong 
demon which possessed the bodies of men, and which supernaturally 
excited the force and activity of the vital functions : a demon which 
required to he chastised with severe and hostile measures. Now we know 
but too well that all disease means something less than life,” as 
Dr. Chambers has well expressed it, — and that the more acute the disease 
the deeper is this depression of the bodily powers below their normal 
standard. The result of this discovery has been that physicians have 
turned with almost one accord to the remedies which promise to aid 
nutrition cither directly or indirectly. It is scarcely too much to say 
that half of the medicine which an enlightened jdiysician now-a-days pre- 
scribes consists of substances such as cod-liver oil, and steel, and the like 
remedies, which act absolutely in the same ^^ay as common foods, I)y 
becoming formed into tissues of the body, or such as arsenic, mercury, 
iodine, and the like, which may do so advantagt'ously for a limited jh-i iod 
by their union with the corpuscles of the blood. If we adtl to tlu'se tli(' 
large class of sedatives (including opium), the whole use and object of 
whieli is to preserve the integrily of tlie nervous system, and the variors 
exciters of secretion, by the use of which we endeavour to carry off those 
effete portions of the body which ought to have been cast out, and are noa', 
by their retention, interfering with the nutritive effects of the now 
materials, the foods which we attempt to pour in, — we have very iK^arly 
told the tale of the most important medicines upon which the tnudem 
physician relics, with the certainty of conviction tliat he comprehends their 
action, and may safely reckon upon their faithful service. 

We sec, then, that the doctors feed people too, as well as the Inkers 
and butchers. And queer food it sometiiaes is, at first sight, which they 
give their patients. So impossible is it to draw the line betwifn 
poisons and medicines, that one of the most deadly of the former is, in 
small doses, an excellent tonic, namely, arsenic. So that to an intelligent 
physician there is nothing in the least strange or abnormal in the fact c f 
alcohol being a deadly poison in one dose, and a medicine or a food in smaller 
doses. Common salt, which is a perfectly indispensable article of human 
food, without which we should perish miserably, is, in very large doses, a 
frightful irritant poison, and has several times caused death : while m 
medium quantities it is a safe and useful emetic medicine. 

So far I have attempted to prove two things, — first, that there seems to 
be a radicfil difference, and not merely one of degree,[between the effects 
larg(^and of small doses, respectively, of alcohol upon the nervous 
that tljic former act as pure depresaers, the latter as pure stimulants of 1 
system. Secondly, that there is nothing in what we know of the aws 
' the physiological action of the various substances which can be ^ 
the body, which mokes this at all impossible, or even unlikely. ^ 

to the final aspect of the jnflaence of alcohol upon the nervous sys e j ^ 
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namely, the remarkable changes which take place in its operation when it 
is given during many diseased conditions. 

It is a curious and deeply interesting fact that most of the inflam- 
matory and febrile diseases which are prevalent are accompanied 
with a condition of nervous system which allows large quantities of 
alcohol to be taken without the production of intoxication. The very 
fact that the poison line,” so to speak, of alcohol, can be thus shifted 
by an alteration in the state of bodily liealth of the drinker, is to my 
mind one of the strongest confirmations of the theory that there is a 
radical distinction between the effect of large and of small doses. Nature 
seems to have beneficently provided, in the phenomena of intoxication, a 
plain and obvious indication of the point at which the action of alcohol 
ceases to be beneficial, and becomes hurtful to the human body. So long 
as there is any need for alcohol in the system it will fail to intoxicate ; the 
moment that the faintest symptom of intoxication appears, we may bo 
sure that the further use of this agent would be injurious. 

Besides the so-called “ acute ” diseases, in which there is grave febrilo 
disturbance of the system, there are many other conditions in which a 
larger dose of alcohol than ordinary may be taken without producing 
intoxication. For instance, in severe hiemorrhages, where a great quan- 
tity of blood is rapidly lost, there is often almost no limit to the amount of 
alcohol which can be borne without producing inebriation. Patients thus 
situated will sometimes drink several wineglassfuls of raw spirit, not only 
Vv ithout becoming drunk, but with the most evident benefit to their condi- 
tion. Tlie nervous system, the very centre and basis of the vital functions, 
lias been drained of blood and exhausted of force, and unless it be quickly 
restored to its wonted activity, life must cease. Under these circumstances 
the rapid ab-sorption of a large quantity of a substance which, like alcohol, 
has a special proclivity towards the nervous system, is precisely the best 
means for reviviUj^ the failing circulation of blood in the nervous centres, 
i.ntl upholding the powers of life until the body can be supplied with its 
ordinary nutriment in sullicient quantity to restore the condition of healthy 
nutrition. 

Again, in many forms of dyspepsia, doses of alcohol, which in perfect 
health would certainly cause slight intoxication, entirely fail to produce 
any such effect. 

There is one instance of the action of alcohol in disease which is too 
remarkable and important to be passed over lightly, and that is the opera- 
hem of this agent in the diseases of the nervous system which have been 
•ausod by itself. Lot us take the instance of that slighter manifestation of 
lU evil effects upon the system — the craving which a drunkard feels on 
lecovcriug from a debauch to repeat the dose in an increased quantity. 
We have seen already that this craving is a distinctly morbid phenomenon, 
'vhicli k not produced by moderate doses, but only by those larger quan- 
Uiies which are sufficient to produce some, at least, of the symptoms of 
intoxication. Now it is a very well known fact that a small dose of alcohol 

31—2 
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will often relieve the feelings of headache, and nausea, and depression, 
which accompany the recovery from a debauch. “ Take a hair of the dog 
that bit you,” is a very common maxim under such circumstances — ^not a 
very wise one, certainly, but one which is nevertheless grounded on prac- 
tical experience. It is perfectly true that a glass of bitter ale will often 
relieve at once the intolerable morning depression of a drunkard, while a 
stronger dose of alcohol would only reproduce the symptoms of intoxica- 
tion ; and herein is one of the strongest proofs of the essential distinction 
between the effects of small and of large doses ; for if a small dose of alcohol 
were at all depressing in its tendencies, and not purely stimulating as 
it is, it could only add to the miseries of a person who sliould resort to it 
when already so much depressed. 

One word more as to the action of alcohol on the nervous system in 
disease. It is a remarkable fact, which has been plainly brought out by 
Dr. Druitt in a recent able paper, that the use of the largest doses of 
alcohol during the progress of acute disease is never productive of any 
craving for drink after the disease has been cured. But if the stimulus 
has been used timidly, and the disease allowed to protract itself under a 
chronic form, then there is the danger of a craving for alcohol being gene- 
rated, by which the patient might be led to indulge in unnecessary and 
pernicious habits of drinking. Fortunately there is an excellent rule to 
guide the physician in his administration of alcohol in acute disease, and 
that is, that he should not shrink nor hold his hand, whatever may bo (lie 
quantity of alcohol required, so long as the absence of symptoms of intoxica- 
tion, and the inability of the patient to digest proper supplies of oi dinary 
food, indicate the necessity for its continuance. Where this plan is firmly 
and unshrinkingly carried out, there is no danger that the patient wjll 
retain the desire for alcohol when once the powers of orhuary digestion 
have been re-established. 

So far, then, as regards the more immediate action of alcohol on the 
nervous system, the conclusions which I am led to are these - 

1* That alcohol in small doses is a pure stimulant, 

2. That alcohol in large doses is a purely depressing, poisonous agent. 

3. That the feeling of craving for drink is one not excited by modci-atc, 
but only by poisonous doses. 

4. That in various diseased conditions the dose of alcohol which may 
be borne without producing intoxication, or alcohol poisoning, is much 
increased, and that here, too, the feeling of craving for a repetition of the 
dose is not produced. 
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CHAPTER L 

A LONG, late, lounging breakfast. Arthur Ringston sits with tlic relics of 
flic repast still before him ; as he leans back in his easy chair it is evident 
that some entrancing subject occupies all his thoughts. 

Now of all occupations thinking is one to which he is least addicted, 
lie disapproves of it. It is in direct opposition to his system of living. 

Yet this morning when Georgy Davis, who has the next chambers in 
the Albany, looks him up, he scarcely notices him, but only receives him 
with a nod. 

Georgy, who is accustomed to make himself at home everywhere, 
helps hini'^elf to some Maraschino, before he takes in the phenomenon » 
when he does it renders him voluble immediately. 

Why, Ringston, what’s the matter with you ? Here I have been 
nearly a minute and a half in the place and you have not said a word, 
Wliy, I am hanged if you don’t look as if you were actually thinking 
about something.” 

To the question Ringston returned no answer ; on the observation he 
made no remark. 

Davis flung himself at full length on the sofa and took a book, deter- 
mined to wait the result. 

In about fiv' minutes Ringston found his tongue. 

“ First of all, Georgy,” he said, let me apologize for my silence, for I 
knew you were here, though I did not speak to you. But if I had it would 
have jmt me to gi’cat inconvenience; for not being used to thinking, if I 
had not finished while I was about it, it would have taken me an hour 
or more to get back to where I was when you came in, supposing I ever 
arrived there at all.” 

“ Sir,” said Davis, “ your explanation is most satisfactory, but for your 
own sake I would not advise you to do it again, for it does not appear to 
iigrce with you. Is it permitted to ask at what conclusion you have 
arrived ? " 

“ I am still in doubt,” replied Ringston, ** whether you should con- 
gratulate or condole with me. My cousin has just left me three thousand 
pounds.” 

“ Well, I will congratulate you first, and, if you can show good cause, 
Will try to condole with you afterwards.” 

“ Why, you see, it is an awkward sum. It is too much to spend in a 
'veek, and it is not enough to be of any particular use.” 
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“ Of course you would not think of ^ muddling it away * in paying 
your debts ; but it might be some good for staving off any that press.” 

“ No, Davis, no 1 I am convinced that paying your creditors money 
on account is a mistake. It is every bit the same thing as letting clogs 
get a taste for blood. They’d always be wanting more. And as for paying 
one man, if you did not cash up to the lot, — why, it would be — what is 
it they call it in the newspapers — showing undue preference ; is it not ? 
I believe it is felony. No, no, Georgy ; whatever I do I will never l)e 
unjust.” 

“Well, come and have a game of pyramids, and let’s talk the thing 
over.” 

“ No, George Davis ; not if I know it. It’s my firm belief that in your 
theory life is one pyramid, and other people’s money the bricks that com- 
pose it, by winning which you are to rise to the apex.” 

“ Well, I have not got even ‘ three bricks higher ’ by you.” 

“ For the simple reason, my George, that it is many years since I Inivo 
had any money to lose.” 

“ But what are you going to do with the money ? You might get ‘ Tlic 
Euffler’ for fifteen hundred, and he is well in for the Cajsarewitch. 

“*Tlie Rufller ’ will not suit my little book. I arrived at a decision 
after you came in. This is what I am going to do. I shall go down to :i 
nicish watering-place within easy distance of a decent pack — enjoy nijM-ll' 
quietly, and make the money go as far as I can for a twelvemonth ; am! 

then ” 

Well, what then ? ” 

** I shall kill myself.” 

** Oh, of course, to the sound of slow music in the dihtence ; hur.Iy- 
gurdies and bagpipes playing under your windows, &c.” 

“No; I mean what 1 say. Another year wilt bo just enough of it.” 

“ Provided you don’t flush an heiress in the meantime. What you 
have described would be a useful country for tliat kind of game ; and if 
you make your three thousand pounds three thousand a-ycar, you might 
have a chmice.” 

“ No ; that would be a sacrifice for which I could not screw up ray 
courage ; I would sooner go to Boulogne and vegetate on the iiitorc'st ol 
the three thousand. 1 don't know why it is, but to me tlicy always seem 
to take their complexion from their bank-notes, and the shade of their 
hair from the colour of their guineas.” 

“ Why, golden tresses are the correct thing.” 

“ Yes ; but I am thinking of the * red, red gold.’ Besides, they vo 
too tocurate an idea of their own money value impressed upon them 
from infancy. No ; I shall keep to my original plan ; and twelve months 
from the day on which 1 arrive in my new home, I shall depart this h c. 
My mode of death will form an interesting subject of reflection during ray 
leisure hours ; for now 1 have begun to think I may as well go on. 

“ Do you really expect me to believe this ? ” 
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Ifyou say you don’t ; — well, I won’t call you out, becnnse that might 
disarrange my plans; but I should prefer your dropping tlie subject.” 

“ And you won’t play one pool ? ” 

“ Not this morning. I must see about carrying my new arrangements 
into eniict. Ta-ta.” 

George Davis soon spread the news of Ringston’s legacy, and liia 
theory for its disposal far and wide ; and consequently that gentleman was 
favoured with a great many visits in the course of the morning. When 
he liad quite a levee, he went over the whole affair for the public benefit. 
Amongst the men who were present, some liad come expecting to find him 
a little mad ; others had made up their minds tliat he had been amusing 
himself at George’s expense. But Kingston stated his intentions and his 
reasons for them in such a quiet and business-like way, that many were 
shaken in their opinion. Some of the younger men, indeed, at l^t felt 
perfeeUy confidtmt that lie would carry out what he had said to the letter. 
It should be mentioned that he prefaced his explanation by stating that 
Davis happened to come in just as he had decided upon the coui’se he 
was about to pursue, and that he had spoken to him about it on the spur 
of tlio moment ; but, considering it in the liglit of a confidential commu- 
nication, he never imagined it would have gone any farther. 

One man, indeed, ventured to say that he thought the joke had gone 
far enough ; but lie soon repented his temerity. 

“ I am not in jest, sir,” said Kingston, in a voice which startled the 
room ; and as this is a subject which I shall not discuss again, if any 
one wilfully forces upon me a statement of their disbelief in my intentions, 

1 shall consider that they wish to give me the lie.” 

As Kingston had once thrown a man out of a first-floor window, and 
there was still a latent possibility that he might be mad, this produced 
rather a hiatus in the conversation. 

The diflSculty was cleverly got over by a young gentleman who 
said, — 

“ You have not told us yet, Kingston, what is to be the scene of your 
operations ? ” 

“ Well, I have not made up my mind, and shall be glad of any advice 
on the subject. 

“ What do you say now to Shallowell ; Maverley’s regiment is sta- 
tioned there, and it is within easy reach of Glencroft’s pack, and the South 
Clodsliiro as well ? ” 

“ By Jove, you don’t say so ; I have not seon Maverloy since he returned 
to England, and it is a nice country too. Shallowell it shall be. I will 
write to Maverley to-night. By-thc-by, if any of you know anybody who 
could take the rooms off my hands, with furniture and everything as it 
Stands, I should be glad.” 

As the party gradually dispersed, young Racington, who was just 
starting upon town, lingered on till the last, and as soon as they were 
commeocod a negotiation. In ten minutes Kingston had disposed of 
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all Ills goods and chattels, including some tolerable pictures, for two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and a hunter which had proved rather too much 
forMr.llacington, as on previous occasions, when there had been a difference 
of opinion between them with regard to the road which they should go, the 
horse had generally had the best of the argument* 


CHAPTER n. 

Miss ETnEREDOE, the belle of Shallowell, stands at the window of the 
pump-room. She is surrounded by a select band of male and female 
satellites. 

“ "VVlio is that in such deep mourning walking with Captain Maverloy ? ” 
she inquired of Dr. Doser, the most active of newsmongers and most 
industrious of gossips. 

The gentleman she indicates is a slight, elegant-looking man, about 
the middle height. He is very pale, with a large black moustache. The 
rest of his face is closely shaven. 

“ You may look upon that gentleman as a phenomenon, Miss Etheredgo,” 
replied the doctor; ^‘for in him you sec a man in mourning for himself. 
That is Mr. Kingston, of whom I have no doubt you have heard.” 

“ But Mr. Kingston must be in mourning for his cousin, who has left 
him the fortune.” 

His cousin may form an excuse to put forward to the world, but I 
know from the best authority ” — and here the doctor shook his head mys- 
teriously — “ that he will never return to another garb. He wears it os a 
token of his own approaching end.” 

And here the doctor repeated the story of Mr. Kingston’s intentions, 
which had preceded him to Shallowell. As he concluded it, Maverloy 
and Kingston repassed on horseback ; the captain in pink, his friend in 
his usual black. Kingston was riding a gigantic black horse, nearly 
seventeen hands, and evidently of immense power. 

The hounds meet at Laverock Close this morning ; you should have 
gone to see them throw oflT, Miss Etheredge,” said young George Clatham. 

“ How is it that you are not there ? ” retorted tlie young lady, looking 
gracefully unconscious. 

Poor George blushed, but made no reply. 

As soon as Kingston and Maverley reached the Close, the captain, who 
was a great authority on horse-flesh, was carried ofif by a friend to give 
an opinion on a mare that Mivens, the livery-stable keeper from Shallowe , 
had ridden over to seU. 

Consaquently, Kingston was left alone, and not being known, * 
good deal stared at. Most of the men present were members of the un 
and turned out in the uniform, which was gorgeous in the extrem^ so 
that Kingston’s sables formed a striking contrast amid the mass of pm 

** That feUow must be an undertaker,” said Mr. Snafileton. 
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“ The brute he is riding docs look as if he had just come out of a 
hearse,” said Bob Bitwell. 

“ Go and tell him, Charlie, it is no use his coming here ; he won’t 
get any orders to-day. Nobody ever breaks his neck in this hunt,’* said 
tinaffleton. 

“ Go yourself,” said Charlie Chesterfield. 

“ Charlie’s afraid," said Bitwell. 

“ No, Charlie’s not,’’ said that young gentleman; “but PU toss Bitwell 
whether he goes or I." 

“ Come, now, that’s only fair," cried two or three men. 

Bitwdl did not like it, hut was ashamed to slink out of it. There 
was a general laugh whf‘n he lost the toss. 

As he walked his horse towards Kingston, two or tlirec ranged near 
enough to hear what he said. 

Kingston had been standing with his back to his critics; it is probable 
that if they had seen his face the joke would not have been suggested. 
When he happened to turn, as Bitwell came up, that gentleman con- 
ceived an additional dislike to the duty he had to perform. However, he 
lelt lie was in for it, and plunged desperately in medias res, 

“I don’t think you’ll do much business to-day, sir? ” 

Kingston chose to suppose that he alluded to the prospect of sport, 
though he had caught a word here and there of the conversation, and 
sus])ccted that a jest was intended. He replied accordingly — 

“ Not a bad scenting morning." 

“ Oh, I did not mean with the fox, I meant with the funerals." 

“ I have not the pleasure of your acquaintance, sir, and 1 do not take 
orders for funerals ; but, if you should follow me to-day, I think it is 
extremely likely I may have to give one.” 

These words Kingston uttered very slowly, and gave additional point 
to the last senten^'O by surveying Mr. Bitwell and his horse through his 
ebony-encircled eyeglass. 

That gentleman looked extremely uncomfortable as he returned to his 
friends. 

They found very soon after this, and got away directly. An open 
country and the pace tremendous. Twenty minutes’ straight riding, and 
only one momentary check. Kingston only rides ten stone, and Erebus 
b well up to fifteen. lie has ridden more than one steeple-chase, and 
l)cen first past the post. The black coat takes its place in the first rank 
aa a matter of course. Bitwell, who does not forget the challenge, strives 
^‘ivrd to keep ahead, but Erebus is too much for his chesnnt across some 
ploughed land. Over the crest of the hill they go straight as a line, 
'vith a splendid view as they top it. But as they begin to descend, they 
Bee a great deal more than they like. 

One long field, with a most unpromising bullfinch at the bottom, and 
^^yond the hill falls away precipitously, like the side of a house. 

The fox points straight a-hcad, and in a minute two or three hounds 
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are seen rolling over and over in their course towards the bottom. The 
luintsman turns off to the right for a winding path which leads through 
the wood to the bottom. Kingston, who had taken the second place, goes 
straight a-head, glancing once over his shoulder to look for Bitwell as he 
neared the fence. Bitwell caught his glance, and kept in his track. 
Crash through tlie bullfinch goes Erebus ; but can he keep his footing on 
the other side? For a second, it seems a ccitainty that he must fall on 
his head; but, with a desperate effort, Kingston recovers him. Another 
Ftjide, and he slides on to his haunches on the wet ground; and so on, 
slipping and sliding, Kingston throwing his weight well back, by the 
most extraordinary luck they reached the bottom in safety. Then across 
the road over an oxer like a bird,” just in time for the kill ; for tho 
hounds ran into him in the next field. 

Bitwell got through the bullfinch gallantly, but the chesnut rolled 
over the moment he lighted on the descent, crushing his rider beneath 
him. 

Bitwell was picked up about a third of the way down the hill, with 
two damaged libs and a broken collar-bone. The chesnut rolled to the 
bottom and broke his back. 

Beliind Bitwell came Maverleyand Snaflleton, but they wisely followed 
the example of the huntsman, and went round by the lane. 

Snaflleton mentioned to the captain what had occurred before tlio lun, 
and commented on Kingston’s desiierate riding. 

“ Why, you see, if he breaks his neck now,” said Maverley, it will 
save him the trouble of killing himself at tho end of the year, and would 
be more moral besides." 

Then followed the story. 

Both Glencroft’s hounds and the South Clodshire had some good runs 
during the next fortnight, at all of which Kingston was present, and rode 
in the same style. Fortunately, he did not again tempt any one to follow 
him ; and, thanks to his light weight, light hand, good seat, and the bone 
and blood of Erebus, he came to no harm. 

By this time he had become an object of general interest at Rballowell ; 
and though several people thought him mad, he had no relations who 
considered it would bo a profitable speculation to put him in a lunatic 
asylum. 


CHAPTER nt 

KiNasTON soon became rather popular than not, notwithstanding the 
m^^tery which surrounded him. Any allusion to this he always checked. 
With the memory of Bitwell’s fate fresh in their minds, and under tic 
unpleasant light which gleamed in Kingston’s eyes when he was annoyt , 
there were few who would have liked to press the point. But the gossiF* 
made ample amends for their enforced silence in his presence by 
circulation of the wildest speculations behind his back. 
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It was even Biiggested that he had sold himself to the Evil One, and 
that, like the guests at juvenile parties, he would be fetched when his tiiiK' 
was up. But his rooms were pleasant ones to drop in at; and it is a 
matter of doubt whether if his Satanic Majesty had been present as a 
guest, he would have scared the inhabitants of Shallowell from a champagne 
supper. 

There was a little play afterwards, which occasionally made the evening 
rather expensive, but then the loss was a chance and the supper a 
cei tainty. 

Between the hours of eleven at night and three in the morning, any 
one who had the entree to Kingston’s rooms would generally find “ some- 
tiling going on,” unless there was any bachelor party brilliant enough to 
lure the lion from his den. 

T1 c balls, evening parties, and other festivities for which Shallowell is 
f !0 justly celebrated, he utterly eschewed, and thereby gave deadly offence 
to the majority of the fair sex in that fashionable watering (and wining) 
place. It was bad enough that he did not go himself, but it was far worse 
that he should keep awaj^ Gustavus and Adolphus, who, before his arrival, 
had been exemplary in their attendance. 

Wliy is Frederick Deux-temps putting on his hat so quietly in the hall 
of Mrs. Eitz-craiii ? 

It is only half-past one. The rusli of “ The Spirit of the Ball ” pours 
into his cars, as he noiselessly turns the handle of tlie street door, but it 
has no power to recall him. Yet one short month ago he swore to Lucy 
Lightlbot that there was nothing in the world equal to that “ first after- 
supper gaJopc.” He made no exception then even in favour of lansquenet 
and champagne punch. 

When wiuter passed away and the season of picnics arrived, Kingston 
could never bo entrai)pcd into making one of a miscellaneous assembly. 

A drag over to Westsoa, and a cruise in Colonel Morley’s yacht, suited 
him very well, but the peculiar advantage of dining or dancing on the 
grass he never could be brought to see. 

But all through the summer season he devoted himself especially to 
the Shallowell cricket-club. 

He got them into such order, that they won every match they played 
that season, and “ the black bowler ” became an object of superstitious 
toiror to every eleven in the neighbourhood. The most disagreeable thing 
ill Kingston’s bowling was, that he always walked up to the crease, and no 
one could ever tell till tlic ball was delivered whether it would be a slow 
twister, or swift enough to cut the middle stump in half. 

Thus with yachting and cricket, and the occasional races in the neigli- 
hoiirhood, the time passed away until November came again, and the 
dotted twelvemonth drew towards its close. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Maverlet’s regiment were the first dragoons who had ever been stationed 
at Shallowell, and tlioy had been feted a great deal. They therefore con- 
F-idered it incumbent upon them to give a ball. Officers’ balls are always 
a success. It is an understood thing that everything is to be praised and 
nothing is to be criticised. 

Everybody comes prepared to enjoy himself, and the majority generally 
succeed. The number of determined-to-be-agreeable hosts propitiates the 
fair sex, and all possible partners are always made available. It is true 
that some appear to take the character of steward, only to be able to 
introduce tlicmsclves to any pretty girl they don’t know, but these are 
the exception who prove the rule. 

Kingston had declined the invitation at first, but Maverley made it a 
personal matter that he should show himself. 

The Shallowell Assembly Rooms are unusually crowded. That 
watering-place can always show a fair amount of beauty ; but to-night the 
ranks of the belles are swelled by many drafts from the county families. 

Laura Ethercdge holds her own against all comers. She is undoiibtctlly 
the belle of the room. In a pause of a quadrille, her eyes fall upon a pale 
face which rests against a pillar opposite. We have said that Kingston 
was an elegant-looking man. Ilis pose at this moment is graceful in the 
extreme, though evidently unstudied. Laura looks at him. She sees 
that he has evidently forgotten where he is, and takes advantage t)f his 
unconscious state to examine him critically. The breeze of the whirling 
dresses almost stirs his black curls ; but he does not note the fair dancers 
as they pass. 

There is something in an expression of utter abstraction which always 
excites curiosity. 

Where are the thoughts which are not with us ? Laura had ridiculed 
a dozen times at least the Kingston story, and yet now that she gazes upon 
its hero, she can scarcely drive back from her heart a feeling of terror. 
She goes mechanically through the quadrille, but she sees nothing but that 
face. 

In vain her partner turns on an even-flowing stream of regulation 
nothings into her ear. She docs not hear a word ; and, at last, answers 
an elaborate criticism on a new prima donna which he has learnt by heart 
from yesterday’s TitneSj by saying — 

“ Yes, quite black.” 

4rhe irreproachable lieutenant treasured this as a fact, and avoiding 
any "display of ignorance at the time, he sought his newspaper on his 
return home to see if he had omitted to notice that Mademoiselle Sopranetti 
was a coloured artiste. 

The last figure of the quadrille is drawing to a close, when Rings on 
changes his position, and tlieir eyes meet. 
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Have you ever watched eyes, which as they wahe from sleep kindle 
into love beneath your own ? 

Some such sparkle gleamed in Kingston’s, before Laura could withdraw 
her gaze. She saw the trance fade in an instant, and the light of life come 
back. 

At the same moment the thought crossed her mind, “If I were 
destined to claim him back from death 1 ’* 

She sits by her chaperon for a moment ; the next Kingston was 
before her with a steward by his side. 

“ Miss Elheredge, Mr. Kingston.’* 

“ Can you possibly spare me a dance, Mias Etheredge ? ’* 

“ I can give you the next — a waltz, I think ? ” 

What could it have been that induced Laura to keep herself disen- 
gaged for that dance, when she had enough petitions made to her to fill 
her card over and over again, before she had been in the room five 
minutes ? Wliat answer would she have made to herself? She must 
have said that she liked to keep one dance in case some one came in late, 
with whom she might wish to dance. Had she any idea who the “ some 
one ” was to be ? 

It was evident that at some previous period of his existence Mr. King- 
ston had liked dancing much better than he had professed to do sicnc ho 
had resided at Shallowell. 

“ How they go !” said Snafileton. 

“ Fine action. Do for a curricle,” replied Captain Maverley, 

“ I thought you never danced, Mr. Kingston,” said Miss EUieredge, as 
the music ceased. 

“ I did not think I should ever dance again,” he replied, and the dark 
cloud passed over hi-^ face once more. 

She shuddered. “ Can he allude,” she thought, “ to the story of his 
approaching dcatn ? ” 

But he seemed to shake the gloom off with an effort, and began to 
talk. Supper was announced before the next dance, and he took her 
do\vn, and soon established her in a safe and panicularly comfortable 
corner. He then seated himself deliberately in front of her, so as almost 
to cut her off from the rest of the room. A glance brought Maverley’s 
servant to his side. “ Wait upon us,” he said ; and that judicious 
attendant obeyed him with the most perfect disregard of everybody else, 
liia master included. 

Laura Etheredge was not the girl to stand being “appropriated” in 
llie manner we have described under ordinary circumstances or by an 
ordinary individual, but there are some people whom no one ever thinks 
opposing, and Arthur Kingston was one of them. His charge was not 
t^i^ihappy in her prison; the more they talked the brighter Kingston became, 
at last he seemed to regain “ his old form.” 

For the days were not long past ^co many bright eyes looked brighter 
that dark fiice bent over them. 
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And certainly Laura lingered an unconscionably long time over her 
jc'lly, considering that a sometime favourite partner was waiting to claim 
her hand for a galope ; and more suspicious still, when that was concluded 
she allowed herself to be persuaded to take some grapes. 

Now all ladies know that grapes may be made to last exactly as long 
as the consumer likes. When all the ladies had left the supper-room 
excei)t one dowager who was evidently watching them, Kingston felt that it 
would not do any longer, and they returned to the ball-room. 

Miss Etheredge introduced Kingston to her mother. “ We shall have 
a few friends next Friday, Mr. Kingston; but I suppose it would be quite 
a compliment to ask you to join us ? ” 

“ I should be delighted, I assure you, though I do not often go out ; 
but " — and here a sliade darker than she had yet seen seemed to Laura to 
cloud his face — “ hut I am compelled to refuse.” 

In vain she tried to force it back, the thought would come, “ The year 
must be nearly past.” 

The supper had lasted so long that Miss Etheredge’s dancing engage- 
ments, according to her “ correct card” had been terribly disregarded. 

There was, therefore, an animated debate between three gentlcMneii, 
who all claimed her hand for the next dance. Kingston suggested that il 
she put an cud to tJie dispute by dancing with him, no one could be 
olfeuded, but Laura did not agree with him. The fortunate candidato 
carried her off in triumph jit last, and Kingston sat down to converse with 
Mrs. Etheredge. That lady told her daughter the next morning tlint tshe 
could not imagine why people talked such nonsense about Mr. Kingston, 
for slie found him a very sensil)le and agreeable person. Lama danced 
twice, and then said she should like to go home. Kingston h^ok her to 
the carriage. After the ladies were in, a minute elapsed iK'lore they could 
strut. What could induce the belle of Shallowell to repeat an iiivitaticm 
wliieh Imd once been dec-lined? Yet it u certain that Laura leant out oi 
the window, and murmured — 

Shall wc not see you on Friday ? ” 

A wliispcr, “Alas, no! ” a deep sigh; a j^ressurc of the hand; and 
tiny are pai’tcd — cannot escape the thouglit — perhaps for ever. 


CHAPTER V. 

The ball took place on Tuesday. Tho next morning Kingston sent 
round Maverley’s servant to all Ida tradesmen to collect his billSt 
ha(^ dismissed his own man a few days bef«)rc. He remaii.cd at 
the morning, destroying letters and papers, liaving given strict oic ers 
ho should be denied to everybody. He dined at the mess, w icie n ^ 
always a welcome guest. Ho returned to his rooms about ttn f> c 
and several men came in. Tho play was higher than usua . 
observed that, contrary to his usual custom, Kingston p 
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Icssly. Ho had, however, an extraordinary run of luck, and won heavily 
after a long sitting. His guests dropped off by degrees. 

Young liUrley, a cornet, who had lately joined, and Snafileton, 
remained to the last, playing ecartL When tliey left, at about half-past 
three, Ringston w’as lying on the sofa half asleep. 

Kingston seldom rose early on winter mornings when he did not hunt. 
The people of the house had sti-ict oi*dera never to call him. But when 
three o’clock on Thursday afternoon came, and he had not yet rung for 
brejJcfast, the landlady, who hatl lived in fear and trembling fpr some 
days, bucked up by the maid and a friend from next door, ventured into 
his sitting-room, and not finding any signs of him there, they knocked 
at his bedroom dooi , No answer. Again louder, louder, louder. Still 
no reply. Tliry try the door ; it is not fastened. As it is opened Mrs. 
Brown, the lady from uext door, detecla a strong smell of sulphur, but 
llie room is empty ; the bed is disarranged, tlie clothes he %vore yestertlay 
arc l^iug on the chairs, but there is uo other token of Mr, Arthur 
Kingston. 

Thene\\<! sjinvids like wildfire. Very soon rewards are offered for 
his discovery, lor there is one jainful ehment which enters into the 
I'oniance. 

Though the bills were so carefully collected yesterday, none of them 
Were paid. 

The river is dragged incessantly, and the fashionable broad walk 
by its side is deserted by the fair sex. The local papers teem with 
parngraplia, some of which achieve the honour of being copied into The 
J'lmes. 

It Avas talked about everywhere. There was a nearer approach to 
e.\citement at the “ Poco-curante,” of whicli Kingston was a member, 
than had ever been known since the club was formed. 

“ It seems i* me,” said (xcorgy P)avia, in the smoking-room of that 
institution, “ that it is about the neatest thing that our Arthur has ever 
done, and that is saying a great deal. ^ly firm belief is, that he has not 
Ivillt'd himself, that he never hud the thiee thousand pounds, but that he 
lias left yhallowell, owing five.” 

And Lauia Etheredge — la she interested in the new story and its 
thousand and one variations ? 

Does she still cherish a remembrance of her strange partner at the 
olliccTs’ ball. She looked as beautiful as ever at her mother’s party on 
Ij’riday, though perhaps a shade paler than usual. At first, whilst the 
general opinion is, that he has drowned himself — and there are daily 
reports that his remains have been found in various holes of the river— 
‘’he has a difficulty in repressing all appearance of anxiety when the.se 
^^Mcli her. But as there appears a greater probability of his being alive, 
rocovers her equanimity, though it may be doubted whether she was 
d'rde herself till she had refused Snaffletou — on operation which seemed 

do her a great deal of good. 
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As there was still great uncertainty whether he was dead or alive, it 
was found that nothing could be done with regard to Kingston’s property. 

Nothing had been removed from his rooms. Ilis watch was in its 
stand ; his purse, containing thirty-seven pounds fifteen shillings and 
sixpence, was lying on his dressing-table; so were his keys. On opening 
his writing-desk, a hundred and fifty pounds were found in it. 

One or two men said ho must have won twice as much or more on 
Wednesday night, but as there is always a graceful uncertainty with 
regard to who docs win the money which everybody else has lost, not 
much attention was paid to this remark. Kingston had paid the landlady 
her rent, and she held a balance for smaller expenses, so she did not 
object to things remaining as they were for a little time. Erebus had 
been lent to Maverlcy about a week before. 

All things working together, it seemed probable that the cxcitornc'iit 
at Shallowell would extend even beyond that conventional limit of our 
wonder at modern miracles — the ninth day. 


CiTArTER VI. 


As soon as Messrs. Lurloy and Snaflleton had departed from Klngstoii’s 
rooms, that gentleman arose from the sofa, indulged in an extensive wash, 
shaved off his moustache, and carefully committed the remains of that 
ornament to the flames, decorated himself with a pair of black whiskers 
of modest proportions in its stead, then drawing a small portmanteau 
from beneath his bed, he took from it a groom’s complete suit, drab 
great-coat and all. 

These he put on, and they fitted him beautifully. I'hcn, at about 
half-past four he departed, leaving everything as it was afterwards found. 


He then walked on to the next station, distant about five miles fioin 
Shallowell, and timed his arrival so as just to catch the pailiamcntary up- 
train. 

On his arrival in London he took a cab to the East End of the town, 
and at a ready-made clothes shop he exchanged his habiliments ofacivitude 
for the nearest aj)proach he could obtain to the ordinary garb of a 
gentleman. He then turned into the first hotel to which he came, and 
ordered a private room and breakfast. He did not leave it again till after 
dark. 

There is a lyn’lc which was very popular at the commencement of this 
century duly celebrating the importance of the three blessings “ Wift’j 
children, and friends.” In the two first Kingston could not boast any 
sharer. But with respect to the third he was indeed fortunate. Ihei^ 
were three men who would have done anything for him that one man can 
do for another. , 

Whether or not he deserved the affection he inspired, we wi no 
pretend to investigate, but the fact cannot be denied, though we mus 
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leave it to psycliologists to state the reason why the best men are not 
always the best lovecl. 

Of the trio we have indicated, Tracey was in India ; in Maverley ho 
had not confided because he felt his doing so would have phaced his friend 
in a very awkward position ; but Aldridge still remained. Kingston and 
Aldridge had been schoolfelloAvs, and they had always kept up the friend- 
ship of their boyhood, though their paths in life had led very different 
ways. Kingston had succeeded to a tolerable fortune wlien he came of 
age, but he was already involved, and soon ran through the remainder. 

Aldridge had been w^orking hard as a merchant, and was now a man 
well known ui»on ’Change. 

lie gave Mr. Ailliur a hearty welcome, when that gentleman arrived 
at his little Hampstead villa at five minutes to six (Aldridge always dined 
at six). 

Kingston entertained too high an opinion of his own story to commence 
it till dinner was over. But when tlie port was faiily under weigh, he 
favoured his friend with a regular narrative of his year at ShallowclI. 
Aldridge inad»' occasional efforts to moralize, hut as his valuable refiec- 
tions wore constantly interrupted by liis bursts of laughter, their good 
cflect oil his guest was materially diminished. 

When at l^st the subject was pretty nearly exhausted, Kingston said 
to hi.s host — 

“You remember, old fellow, when I first mentioned to you casually 
that I was going to the bad, you suggested to me that it would be useful 
to do something else instead — I mean in the way of getting my food 
(‘ bread ’ is the proper expression, I think, but I always hated bread), the 
same as other people do. I did not sec it in the same light then ; but now— - 
don’t laugh at me, tliere’s a dear fellow — I have actually a fancy that I 
should like to become a respectable member of society.” ■ 

Aldridge dia laugh, but when he had recovered, he said, “ ‘VYcll, what 
do you imagine you are fit for ? ” "i 

“Well, I sliould say my special mission was to be a preceptor of 
youth, but I have heard that is not a remunerative employment. At the 
tiiiie I mentioned, you know, you talked of taking me into your shop, but 
I should not wish that — I might be in the way — and just now I want to 
go abroad, but still I should prefer somethiug mercantile.” 

“You imagine you liavo a spechdity that way.” 

“Well, I can speak five languages, and might even write them 
decently if I tried very hard. As for accounts, I do not know much 
ubout this kind of light literatui'e ” (and he laid his hand upon a 
^'idger, which was peeping out from beneath a mass of newspapers on a side 
hihle); “ but I cannot imagine there is anything in it much harder than 
calculating the odds at hazard, or making a safe book on a large handicap. 
And oh I I Bay, Fred ! if it was a business with any bills in it, 
'vould not I make the parties take half the amount in cleaned gloves and 
empty cigar boxes, and stick on sixty per cent, and add the interest to the 
VOL. V.— NO. 30, 85, 
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new bill. By Jove, the very idea of being the other side of the counter is 
quite refreshing.” 

And he began to rub his hands, as if in anticipation. 

I am afraid I could not introduce you to anything of that sort, but 
if you are really in earnest, and mean to turn over a new leaf, I think I 
can assist you.” 

“ If I was not changed, do you think T would wear such a coat as this ? 
1 will not allude to the waistcoat. As far as my past life is concerned, 
upon iny honour as an embryo merchant, I have thrown up the sponpe.” 

“ Well, you have come to me to-night just in the nick of time. I have 
embarked a good deal of money in an Australian Land Company, and wo 
want some one to go out immediately to look alter our affairs out thei-e. If 
you would like to go, I have no doubt I could get you appointed.” 

“ As far as 1 am concerned, you may consider the bargain as conelndofl,’’ 
replied Kingston, “ and tliank you,” as he sh.ook liands with his friend 
across the table. 

“ You had better sec about your outfit to-niorrow. What shall I fill 
this in for,” said Aldridgt*, taking a cheque-book out of a drawer in hi" 
bureau. “ Two hundred ? wc shall pay your passage, you know.” 

“ Thank you, don’t trouble. The fact is, I am sorry to say that T have 
more money than I ought to have at this moment ; for I had an extraor- 
dinary run of luck the last fortnight before I left. 1 have actually brought 
away more than a thousand pounds. There were some things I sliould 
like to have paid ; but it would not have gone very iiir, and 1 iievei- like to 
raise jealousy or other bad feelings in the bosoms of my business connec- 
tions. lloAvever, thanks to you, I liave a new life before me, and 1 shall 
hope to settle with them all some day or other.” 


CHAPTER VII 

Our curtain draws up on Shallowell once more. 

It is tlie twenty-third of November. Exactly twelve months have 
elapsed since Mr. Kingston’s mysterious disjippearaiice. His unfortunate 
landlady has never been able to let her lodgings since. A su]»er8titiou3 
terror has i)revented her from moving any of liingston’s things ; indeed, 
for some time after his departure, she reaped a small harvest by exhibiting 
the Cltambers of Horror.” On this particular morning, ]\Irs. Jones, who 
had taken the house next door, formerly occupied by Mrs. Brown, has 
looked in for a little chat. 

I^ccordingly she improves the occasion by relating the awful history to 

that hdy, gratis. . 

** Yes, Mrs. Jones, it were exactly twelve months ago this blesse^ 
day. There had been stories about for a long time about his kilKng 
hisself when he had been in Shallowell a year, or being took 
know who by.” 
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Mrs. Jones gave a little shriek, and said, “ You don’t,” to imply that 
she did. 

And so I could not help feeling uncomfortable-like all the nioruing, 
when he never rung for his breakfast, and I said as much to Jemima — 
didn’t I, Jemima ? ” 

“ That you did, mum, as sure aa I’m a-standing here,” said that 
domestic, leaning on the handle of her quiescent broom. 

Jemima always availed herself of the opportunity of neglecting her 
work on these occa'^ions to peiform tlie more important duly of corrobo- 
rating the statements of her mistress. 

“ Ye«!, Mrs. Jones,” coiitiimod that lady; “and though he were a 
voiy nice gentleman, lo ui\e that ]>eis.'U — we noii’t mention — his due; 
Ixj were a bit iTnpati<nit-likc s^nn'-times ; and if lie were to ring his 
hell three or four limes, and Jemima and 1 was hu.sy or anything, 
and didri’l nnswn i it directly, he’d come to the tt>p of the stairs, and 
.•all out ” 

“ Devilled kidneys for tw^o,” intorrni>ted the unmistakcahle voice of 
I\Ir. Arthur llingston himself, proceeding fjom the exact sjmt whicli the 
I'lndlady had insf, indicated. 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that the three female.s all went Into 
hyst»‘iies; hut as this arrangement left no one to pick anybody else up, 
tliey were eompelled to come to sooner than might otherwis'* have been 
expected. 

Mrs. Jones, who felt that she had not as good grounds as her com- 
panions for a lengthened fit, was the first to recover. 

liingston, who liad waited deliberately till the screaming ceased, then 
rejieiited his order. 

“ Devilled kidneys lor two, as soon as you can, if you please, for I 
expect Captain Maverley to breakfast at hull-past ten; and you had better 
get a Yorkshire p.e from Wooleomhe’s.” 

A council of war was held; and it was finally decided that the orders 
should be executed. Probably the pio.speet of the rcver.sion of the pio 
luniished a suflieient stock of courage. 

Ringstoii had hoen able to execute the manceuvre which had caused 
nmch terror to the household with the most perfect ease and success, 
lie had timed his journey from London so as to arrive at Shallowell by 
i tlie mail train at thve(‘ in the morning. When he left, lie had taken his 
Utch-key with him. By means of it he obtained admission without dis- 
turbing any one. 

lie had written to Maverley from town, inviting him to breakfast, but 
cuulioning him not to mention it to any one till he had seen him. 

With fear and trembling the trio who had been assembled in the 
kitchen carried in the breakfast, but they saw nothing of Mr. Kingston, 
tiiougk they could hear liim moving about in his dressing-room. Their 
were greatly Tclieved, however, when at half-paat ten, punctual to 
' ^ iiuoment, Captain Maverley arrived. 


35—2 
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“ Riagston is here,” said the landlady, in a tone intended to carry 
tenor into tlie captain’s breast. 

“ Of course he is,” replied that gallant officer. I have come to 
breahfast with him.” 

Captain Maverley had not to wait long for his host. Ringstoii 
soon explained to him why he had shown such an apparent want of 
confidence. 

It would have been stich an awful bore for you if you had known all 
about it ; and really until the last moment, I had not made up my miiul 
what I should do.” 

‘‘ Of course, as I had not mentioned the thing myself, I ashed Aldridge 
to keep it quiet too.” 

Yes,” said Maverley, “ and when I saw the old ruffian in town about 
a fortnight after you had taken yourself off, I could not conceive why la- 
kept laughing at my account of your mysterious disappearance.” 

“lie must have enjoyed it slightly; but it was tbe lucLie‘?t tliine 
imaginable that I went to him. As I was telling you, he sent me tut 
to try and sell some shares in his Land Company in Australia. Well, 

I 'worked hard at it, I can assure }ou, and I got rid of a good niiiiiy 
dining the first two months. Then there came that row about tli'- 
convict.s', and things looked veiy bad ; everything W’cnt down in tlie 
market; our shares especially were at a frightful discount. Well, }oa 
know, a run of bad luck never depressed me much. I looked at lliing> 
calmly, and felt certain tlie depression was only temporary, and uoull 
soon pass away. I had not invested the money I took out, so I bought .i 
couple of thousand shares at ten shillings a share. Next month they 
discovered the gold. The great Foozleygullah diggings are exactly in the 

centre of our property. Each of those shares is now wmlu -just pass 

The Times one hundred and sixty-three pounds scvcntcca shilUngiJ 

and sixpence.” 

“ After that,” said Maverley, “ if you will allow me, I will ring for 
some beer.” 

AVhen the landlady answered the bell, she left the door wide open, aiul 
several female faces were visible upon the landing. 

Kingston nodded to her, and said, “ I shall dine at home to-day.’ 

On inquiry, Kingston found that Maverley had a new servant, aiul 
that he was a tolerably sharp fellow. 

Accordingly, they sent for him. Kingston then gave 1 im all the bi'h^ 
of the Shallowell tradesmen, which had been collected before he left, with u 
chcaue on a London banker for the amount of each. 

“ You will be particularly careful,” said Captain Maverley, “ in paying 
these, to say, ‘ Here is your bill, which Mr. Kingston sent for yesterday. 
If they should say, * You mean a year ago,’ or anything of that sort, yeu 
will point out the date.” 

Kingston had had all the dates most carefully altered, and tlicn photo- 
graphic copies taken of the originals on similar paper. 
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The hoiTor which this device caused, fully came up to his most sanguine 
expectations. 

“ Do you remember your ddhut with Glcncroft’s pack ? ” said Mavcrlcy. 

“ Yes,” said Kingston, “I hope poor Bitwell quite recovered the effects 
of that escapade.” 

“ Oil, yes ! By-the-by, they meet to-day.” 

I suppose it is too late to join them now?” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; if we ride hard, and they should not find 
directly, we might have a chance. Erebus is as fresh as a daisy.” 

Gleiicroft’s had a capital run that day. Some nice open country, aud 
the pace first rate. A magnificent burst of fivc-and-thirty minutes, when 
tlic huntsman’s marc broke down, and his second horse nowhere near. 

Snalllolon dropped into his place, with Bitwell well up. Away llioy 
"o, over Murslcy Down, then Reynard points for Elfreston Bark, lie 
finds his way thrirngh the palings (perhaps he knows the hole of old), and 
the hounds are not far behind liim. 

But the said palings are not so pleasant to ride at. They may be 
rotten or they may not. And to top them neatly after the bursat over 
the Down is no easy matter. 

“ We want the gentleman in black to show us the way over,” said 
Snafllcton. 

They had slackened their pace a little, to see if any opening to the 
or left would afford tliem a cheaper bargain. The words were 
fccareely out of Snafllcton’s mouth, when Erebus ” and his rider rushed 
])ast them ; the black took the paling in his stride as a matter of course, 
and they disappeared as if they had sunk into the earth. 

Poor Bitwell looked so much as if he was going to faint, that Snaffle- 
ton felt bound to pull up and ofl'er him his flask. And these gentlemen 
saw no more of the run that day. 

The same oveuing there was a large party at Mrs. Fitzeranfs. At 
half-past eight that lady receives a note from Cajitain Maverley, in which 
he requests permission to bring with him an old friend. 

Mrs. Fitzcrain immediately returns an answer that she shall be 
delighted to sec the captain’s friend, and only regrets that he should have 
considered it necessary to ask the question. 

It is a brilliant party — the connoisseurs say the best of the season. 
The belle of Shallowell is there, looking, some think, more beautiful than 
ever, though some of the roses are gone. It is said that she is in delicate 
health. She does not dance so much as she did, and seldom can be 
persuaded to stand up for anything except a quadrille. ^ 

But a careful observer would have said that all the roses returned 
^v^lcn Captain Maverley and his friend entered tlie room, though their 
vluit to her cheeks was but of an instant’s duration, and their departure 
left her paler than ever. 

Kingston bore his introduction to his hostess with tolerable equa- 
^huity. He even managed to get through two sentences and a half, and 
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then a bow, though not up to “ our Artliur’s ” mark, and he is beside 
Laura. 

Can you give me a dance, Miss Ethcredge ? ” he asked. 

“ I do not dance so much as I used to do, Mr. Kingston, but I can 
promise you the next quadrille but one.” 

He seated himself by her side. The next dance was a polka ; and 
though spectators only, they did not find it too long. Then followed 
a waltz, and somehow the young lady was persuaded to attempt it. They 
were to slop immediately if she found it too much for her. But this was 
a point she did not seem to take into consideration until the music had 
stoj)pcd, and then she said she thoiiglit it had done her good. 

The greater part of that evening, whether dancing or not, Mr. Arthur 
was not very far from Miss Laura’s side. 

The next morning he called to ask Low she was. Of courbc, it 
only proper that he should inquire whether she had suffered from dancing 
more than usual. But even if every credit is given him for the h('!>t 
possible intentions, he paid an unconscionably long visit. N(‘itliei 
Miss Ethercdge nor her nianmia, however, appeared to be displeased ; lor 
the latler lady said before he departed, 

“ We are very quiet people, Mr. Kingston, and we do not give jiaHiis 
now, on account of my daughter’s health ; but if you would not mind 
taking a fauiily dinner with us to-morrow, wc should be most happy lo 
see you.” 

Mr. Kingston said he should be delighted ; and he not only said it, 
but he looked it, which is not alw'aya the case with everybody who luakcs 
use of the same phrase. 

And a very ph'asant little dinner it was. And the nc\t day Kingston 
called, as a matter of course, to inquire after his liO. tc&i and her 
daughter. 

Mrs. Ethcredge was shopping, but Laura had not felt quite well 
enough to accompany her, so Arthur found her alone in the drawjug- 
rt)om. He paraded a few ordinary sentences, and then, for he was not the 
man to daily long when he had made up his mind what to say, he began 
at once — 

“ Miss Etlieredge, I should like to tell you my story ; I know you 
must have lieard a great many versions of it, and 1 should like to 
give you my own, Y'ou see I am vain enough to think it will interest 
you: — 

** When I came here first, it was reported that at the enc of the year, 
when 1 liad spent a certain sum of money, I "si^as going to kill mysell. 
This Was partly true, and partly false. I had not a very great deal o 
money to spend, but I grieve to confess that the idea of self-destruction 
had at one time some hold on my imagination. The life I had led was so 
worthless, that it was not unnatural I should fee! sinall compunction in 
putting an end to it. The position which 1 held here amused me, but 
saw that it must necesBarily collapse. As the year drew to a close, I 
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almost made up my mind to tlie fatal step, though I had provided, some 
time before, means of retreat ; but the officers’ ball changed all my 
theoiy of life and death. I went unwillingly. I felt no intcreal in the 
pageant. As I leant against a pillar, and the dancers whirled past me, 1 
thought how great was the distance between those children of life and 
Dne on tvliom already rested the heavy shadow of death. But 1 lifted up 
ny eyes, and met a glance which 1 shall never forget. It bore the sweet 
tidings of pity — a woman’s pity — into my inmost soul. A sweet voice 
completed the spell the eyes had begun. It forced on my belief words I 
had often heard belbre, but whose weight I bad never felt until that 
moment. 1 knew that there lived a being for \shom I could gladly woik. 
In an instant it secmied branded on my brain, in letters of fire, that 
those who would escape the labcmr allotted to man entail a curse upon 
themselves. 

“Well, my jnide induced me to keep up the mystery with which I 
had allowt'd myself to be surrounded. In all other respects I have h d 
a new life. In a word, 1 have worked. I can ofler you now nothing, 
indeed, w<»i tliy of the belle of tihallowell, far less of Laura Etheredge, but 
still a home and a heait.*' 

Once more that glance met his: the pity was replaced by love, and 
the sweet voice murmured — 

“ I have never lost the memory of that evening, or ffirgotten you 
for a moment.” 

And she never will forget him — never while her sweet smile gives 
him new eoiirngc to press onward in the path in which he will win the 
resj)ect of all who know him. 

Never, W'hilst blic can lessen every sorrow, and double every joy. 
Never, till she has forgotten that from her he learnt to labour and 
to love. 
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TiiF.nn are naturalists and naturalists. Certain dreadfully Bcieniidc persons 
who call themselves by that name seem to consider zoology and comparative 
anatomy as convertible terms. When they see a creature new to them 
they are seized with a burning desire to cut it up, to analyze it, to get it 
under the microscope, to publish a learned work about it, which no one can 
read without an expensive Greek Lexicon, and to “ put up” its remains in 
cells and bottles. They delight in an abnormal hminopophysis ; they pin 
their faith on a pterygoid process ; they stake their reputation on llsi 
number of tubercles in a second molar tooth, and they quarrel with cacii 
other about a notch on the basisphenoid bone. 

Then there are the “field naturalists,” who delight in penetrating 1 o 
the homes and haunts of the creatures which they love, and spend vdiolc 
days and nights in watching their habits. Sometimes a field n.ituralist 
remains at home, and immortalizes an obscure village by the simple process 
of using his eyes and telling his friends what he has seen. Another 
wanders far abroad in quest of new wonders, and if he faithfully narriiU's 
the marvels he has witnessed, may calculate on being put down by ni'Wi'- 
papor critics as a skilful archer with the long-bow, Sucb a man was Lo 
Vaillant, and such his reception by the critical world. 

“ Girafle? Humbug ! ” was the general criticism. 

“ Contrary to the laws of nature,” said the scientific. 

“ Would be liable to nine feet of sore throat,” wrote the willy. 

And 80 the critics and the public enjoyed tlicmselvcs amazingly at 
the traveller’s expense, until the Pacha of Egypt sent two living girallcs (o 
Europe, and turned the laugh in the other direction. 

Such a man was Bruce, and such his reception. Peter I’liular 
showered most pungent epigrams upon his devoted head, and assailed 
liim with mo.st unsavoury comparisons. Perhaps there has been no 
statement of any traveller that raised such a storm of ridicule as Bruce’s 
perfectly true account of eating beef cut from the living ox : 

* Nor have I hecn where men (what los*?, alas !) 

Kill half a cow and turn the rest to gross,” 

writes the poet, who wisely kept out of the redoubtable traveller’s way, 
unwilling to share the fate of a contemporary caviller, who avoAved that 
to devour raw beef was impossible, and was compelled, at the point of the 
sword, to eat his own words, together with a raw and freshly cut steak. 
^Soleitur edendo. 

Such a man was Charles Waterton, and such his reception ; the ride 
on the cayman’s back being treated by the press after the same faaluon as 
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Le Vaillant’s giraffe and Bruce’s ox. Time, however, ia the true critic; 
giraffes ai‘e now as familiar as donkics ; eating ilosh in the blood ’’ is 
now known to be a custom existing in many nations from time iinme^ 
morial ; and the ride on the cayman has long been deprived of all marvel, 
except as a bold and dashing method of securing a powerful animal wilU- 
out damaging the skin. 

The discoveries of Mr. AVatevton in Guiana arc too well known to 
need even a passing reference ; but though better known to fame, are quite 
equalled in importance by the perpetual labours of half a century 
employed in obseiwing the habits of living beings of our own land, and 
restoring to the dead skin the energetic contours of the living form. 

There is perhaps no place in England where the greatest natural 
advantages have been so promptly seized and so largely improved as at 
Walton Hall, and it really seems almost impossible for such a combination 
of favourable conditions to be elsewhere achieved. There are many 
devoted naturalists who would exult in laying out their little domains in 
a manner calculated to attract the creatures which they love, but it can 
hardly bo expecte d that another naturalist would possess the enormous 
natural advantages to be found at Walton Hall, and be blessed with health 
to n)anage his hobby for fifty years. As a general rule, the sapling 
which a young man plants is inherited as a tree by his grandson, and it 
is vi'ry seldom found that the same eye which designed the original 
plan is permitted to sec the results in their full perfection. Such, how- 
ever, is the case in this present instance, and it may easily be imagined 
that where an extensive domain is laid out expressly for one purpose, 
which has been pcrsevcringly carried out through half a century, and 
ever directed by the same mind which planned the design, a successful 
I'csult is almo.st a matter of course. 

The object which Mr, AVaterton proposed to himself in 1815, the 
year after he liad returned from the wilds of Guiana, whither he had gone 
in 1812 in quest of wouroli poison, was to offer a hearty welcome to 
every bird and beast that chose to avail itself of his hospitality, and by 
affording them abundant food and a quiet retreat to induce them to 
frequent a spot where th^y would feci themselves s(‘curc from all enemies, 
save those which have been appointed to preserve the balance of nature. 
Food is always procurable, and the quiet retreat has been obtained by 
watching the habits of the various creatures, and providing them with such 
accommodations as they would seek in the wild state. Mead, hill and dale, 
have been laid out to suit the idiosyncrasies of various species ; and trees 
of different kinds have been planted in clumps, rows, or in solitary state, 
to attract the birds that love such localities. 

A large lake studded with islands and surrounded by simple meadow 
land, drooping willows, or thick woods, has been given up to the aquatic 
niumbers of the feathered tribes, and rapid babbling brooks are at the 
service of those birds which need the running stream. An ancient ivy- 
covered gatcAvay upon the borders of tho lake has been altered for the 
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benefit of the iealhered race, and in a single season seven pairs of jackdaws, 
twcntj-foiir pairs of starlings, four pairs of ringdoves, a pair of owls, 
fogether with smaller birds, such as blackbills, redbreasts, redtails, sjjarrowa, 
and chaffinches, have built their nests in the same old tower, within a few 
feet of each other, and without attempting to quarrel. 

In order to exclude human and quadrupedal enemies, a lofty wall has 
been built in the manner of a ring fence, surrounding about 2 GO acres 
of ground, having the lake in the centre and the house upon an island in 
the lake. A large telescope is mounted in a room which commands the 
whole lidte and a considerable portion of the grounds, so that the most 
distant birds can be watched as perfectly as if they were close at hand. 
The wall was finished in 3 820, and immediately upon its completion tlio 
herons came and built in the park. These beautiful birds absolutely 
swarm in the domain, and may be seen standing on one leg through (lie 
greater portion of the day, steady and impassible as if carved in wood. 
In order to suit the habits of these birds a channel has been cut on the 
side of a slight hill, which directs the waters of a little spring into the 
lake, and along this rivulet the herons lovo to stand. 

To wander in the precincts of this domain spcnis a return to tlie 
primitive ages of the world, Avhen man, beast, and bird had no dread of 
each other, and moved peacefully in the same happy grounds. I'he 
shyest birds are so well aware of their security that they care no moi i* hn’ 
spectators than the London sparrows for passengers, and W'ill almost fculler 
themselves to be touched before they take the trouble to fly ewuiy for a 
few yards. 

No sooner does the owner show himself than there is a genoj ai rii.sli 
in his direction, and great is the flapping of wings and welcome of eager 
voices. Birds crowed round him on all sides to snatch the expected morsel 
from his hand; and I have seen him walk up to a bull tiia^ was sleepily 
reposing, coolly sit on his ribs, and feed the great beast with bread out of 
his pocket. 

All the birds that inhabit this spot are perfectly free to come and go 
as they like, but the feeling of a])solute safety is so great an attraction 
that no precautions arc needed to keep them within the walls. Even the 
mallards — those shy and wary birds, that test all the sportsman’s craft to 
approach — come in great flocks to the lake. They swim in large com- 
panies on its smooth waters, tliey edge the banks as far as the eye can 
reach, and behave altogether as if they were ordinary tame ducks. In the 
evening they take wing for tlie Lincolnshire fens, feed durmg the night, 
and return to the lake by day-dawn. The first point that struck me on 
my arrival at the house was the wild cry and loud wing-clatter of vigilant 
water birds, invisible in the darkness, but quick enough of sight and ear 
to detect the presence of a stranger. 

f The wliolc jdacc literally teems with life. Sweep the meadows, t le 
trees, and the waters with the telescope, at any season of the year, and eac 
spot toward which the glass is directed is as busy as a disturbed ant-h 
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On the lake may be Been Egyptian and Canadian geese, mallards, leal, 
wigcons, pochards, golden-eyes, tufted ducks, geese, and shovellers; and the 
only regret in the mind of the owner is that there is no inlet of sea-water. 
Still the marine birds often pay a visit to the lake, and the black-coated 
cormorant has made quite a long stay in its precincts, fishing boldly in 
front of the house, and gobbling eels with the astonidiing voracity of 
its race. 

The water-liens and coots run about under the very windows of the 
liouse, and sundry other birds would follow their example were it not for 
the jealousy of a fine pair of Egyptian geese, who choose to consider the 
whole island, together with the house, as their especial property, and 
drive away all other birds as soon as they dare to set a foot within the 
KTcrcd precincts. Tlie ningpics and jackdaws, however, are too cunning 
for the gec‘S(*, Jind as soon as a mess of potatoes is thrown down for the 
legitimate owners, a jackdaw is sure to come sweeping in one direction 
and a magpie in another, and to snap up the clioicest morsels in spite of 
all the hoarse threats and angry gesticulations of tlie geese. 

One of the most curious results of these investigations is the absolute 
certainty with which any bird can be attracted to a given locality by 
jirovMing it with a suitable spot for its nest. 

For cxamjdc, in the hope of inducing the starlings to build in the 
grounds, twcnty-lbur holes were bored in the old gateway tower. The 
result was that twenty-four pairs of starlings took possession of the holes, 
made their nests, and hatched their young therein. Encouraged by this 
success, and being desirous of giving the handsome and useful starling a 
lioiue, tho kind naturalist built two towers for the especial accommodation 
of these birds. Each tower is set on a pedestal of solid stone, so made 
tliat it cannot bo climbed by cats or rats, the bane of all nestlings, and is 
absolutely filled with cliambera. 

There is a pecially ingenious arrangenient about these towers, which 
enables the bird to gain access to her nest through an aperture only just 
laige enough to admit her body, and at the same time permits the observer 
to examine the nest and eggs at his leisure. Ihe entrance to each 
chamber is closed by a cube of stone, having one of the comers squared 
away. When the stone is in its place the starling gets to her nest 
through the channel left by the missing corner ; but as the entire stone is 
moveable, it can be pulled out at will, and thereby exposes the whole 
interior. The starlings are now so tame that they have no objection to 
being watched, and even after the stone is removed, the bird sits calmly 
W'l'cnc on her eggs, following tlie intrader with a fearless gaze. 

Even the jackdaw builds in a hole within five feet of the gi-ound, and 
close to the path which forms the back entrance to the house. The 
servants generally peep at the jackdaw’s nest as they pass to and fro on 
Ibcir avocations, but the bird cares nothing for them, and treats them with 
unconcern. Owls, again, were desired near the house, and a 
ebamber was prepared for them in tho gateway tower abeady mentioned. 
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The apartment was hardly completed when a pair of barn owls took 
possession of it, and the spot has ever since been tenanted by these birds. 
Similarly, 'the brown owl was attracted by a large hole cut in a decaying tree, 
and by means of these semi-domestic guests, many disputed points in their 
habits have been cleared up, and their characters freed from the reproaches 
to which they had been subjected by all previous writers on natural 
history. 

Herons, again, as has already been mentioned, took up their abode as 
soon as the park wall was completed, exhibiting thereby a marvellous 
instinct, which made the birds who build on the tops of the loftiest trees to 
feed that their homes were securely guarded by a wall not one fourth f^o Ligli 
as their trees, and which they could overpass without the least difficulty. 
The azure-backed and mddy-breasted kingfisher finds a congenial lionie on 
the banks, though driven from the surrounding country by the cruel gun, 
and lays its pearl-likc eggs in their bony nest, or flashes like a blue meteor 
along the shore in happy immunity from the dread tube that awaits it 
without the protecting wall. Feeling themselves perfectly secure, the birds 
act with the full freedom of their natures, and unaffected by the presence 
of an observer, perform all the duties of life, play their pretty pranks, and 
exhibit their individuality as unconcernedly as if they w'erc in a desert 
i&land where the foot of man had never trod. 

"J’he opportunities of gaining knowledge on such subjects are therefore 
uuecpialled, and great benefits have been conferred on the v/orld by the 
information that has been obtained. Ihitting aside the interesting character 
of the imrsuit, and the gratification which it affords to the observf'r, its 
results have been of practical utility. By a long series of useful observa- 
tions the iinpiitatioiis under which many birds laboured have been 
entirely disproved, and in many cases a bird which was steiiiatie illy 
persecuted and blaiii by the farmer has been shown to he >i podlive fiiead 
to its ignorant murderer. Such bird.s, for example, as the rook and crow 
have been jiroved to confer immense benefits on the agriculturist by 
devouring llie subterranean larvte, wliicli stealthily consume the roots ol 
the various crops, and arc all the more formidable from the invisible natuie 
of their assaults. Tdie woodpecker, fiercely execrated as a destroyer of the 
trees, has been proved a right good friend to the landowner, feeding itself 
on the minute insects that burrow into the bark or into the decaying 
Avood, and never chipping out its curious tunnel except in a spot where 
Corruption has begun and is the sure precursor of death. 

The kestrel, again, that was once thought to rival the kite in its raids 
upon the poultry yard, is now known to do good service by day as dois 
the %wl by night, feeding cither on the larger and more destructive insects, 
or on the little field-mice that swarm in all cultivated ground, and, ii 
allowed to increase, make a woful diminution in the haivcst. All the 
tribe of small birds, again, have been proved as benefactors to ten times 
the value of their depredations. In this domain is no restriction. Any 
bird is welcome to establish itself wherever it can find a suitable spot, may 
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go wherever it chooses, and may eat whatever it likes. Field, orchard, 
and garden are equally at its service, and it may peek off buds from the 
trees, eat the cherries and currants, steal the peas, or revel in the corn 
just as its inclination may direct. 

To distinguish friends from enemies is one of the first maxims in war- 
fare, and is of primary importance in our daily stniggles with the soil. All 
nature is in arms on one side or the other, and every being, whether ani- 
mate or innnimatc, is fighting against mankind, unless with Jnsonic skill 
he coinj)c*ls them to turn their weapons against each other, and by mutual 
battles to consummate bis peaceful victories. In our own country, where 
individual energies arc permitted to develop themselves without any 
restrictions of the ruling powers, no particular results have liajipcned from 
the prevalent misappreliension respecting the friends or foes of husbandry ; 
but in a neighbouring land, famous for its logical precision of tlionght, its 
pitiless deduction of conclusions from premises, and the all pervading 
influence of the supremo authorities, the little birds being known to eat 
seeds, strip the spring bninches of their buds, and rob the autumnal trees 
of tlnir ja-odiiee, were condemned as destructive to the tenants, and by the 
inexorable logic of facts, doomed to death. Rewards wore offered throngli- 
out the land for the heads of small birds, just as in olden and foolidi times 
the British churchwardens offered twopence per dozen for the heads of 
fijijiTows, and the juvenile population that was loo young, and the adult 
population that was too idle to work, soon gathered a goodly number of 
heads and duly received their reward. 

The results, however, were different, owing to two causes: the one 
being the universality of the measure in the one country, and its partial 
enforcement in the other; and the second being, that whereas the judicial 
authorities abroad, after paying for the birds’ heads, took care to destroy 
them, the parochial authorities at home, after paying for the same, threw 
them out of ihc vestry w'indow into the road, whence they were thriftily 
picked up by the expectant pensioners, and sold three or four times over. The 
consequence has been, that on the continent, the insects have increased to 
such a fearful extent that societies have been lately formed for the express 
pui-pose of reintroducing the small birds that were extirpated at such an 
expenditure of time and money ; and guarding against their slaughter by 
cruel little boys who take them out of their nests and murder the fledglings 
with the refined barbarity of juvenile civilization, or by betassellcd, green- 
clad, game-bag carrying gunners, who “pot” them in the hedges and 
consider themselves sportsmen. Yet the question has been definitely 
Bctlled more than twenty years ago, and in the “ Home of a Naturalist ” 
sundry birds that Lave long laboured under causeless obloquy have not 
only been acquitted of all evil doings, but unexpectedly received into the 
number of our friends. 

It will be at once scon that if any bird be attracted by food and a quiet 
retreat, it may be expelled by an opposite mode of treatment, so that a 
knowledge of habit enables ua to attract or expel those birds which we 
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know by repeated observation to be our friends or foes. The same maxim 
applies to quadrupeds, and is often beyond all value. 

For example, the farmer is almost invariably keen in hunting down 
and killing every weasel, stoat; or polecat in the neighbourhood, and his 
barn walls are generally defiled with numerous carcases nailed upon 
them as trophies of their slayer’s vigilance. Yet every weasel is 
worth an annual sack of corn to the farmer, even after deducting the 
value of the few chickens and ducklings which it may destroy. Ma- 
rauding cats are far more destructive than weasels, and if a farmcT could 
succeed in clearing the neighbourhood of kestrels, rats, and the wenstl 
tribe, his harvests would make but a poor show. There is no more deU r- 
mined enemy of the rat than the weasel and all its tribe. A thousand 
barn rats are calculated to devour two hundred pounds’ worth of produce 
per annum; and, taking into consideration the extraordinary powers of mul- 
tiplication possessed by this insatiate devouier, who eats with equal voracity 
corn, cheese, bread, and meat of all kinds, whether raw or cooked, clambeis 
into the pigeon-houses, murders the young, and d('stroys the unhatched 
eggs — nibbles its way into the hen-roofats by night, and kills the poultry 
as they quietly sleep on their perches — finds the ducks’ ni'sts and depoi>u- 
l.'itcs them — it is evident that any creature which gives its services in the 
d( struction of this prolific aud expensive animal is clieaply repaid at ihe 
co&t of two or three chickens per annum. Some of the metropolitan hotul- 
kcepera pay a tolerable annual wage to professional rat-catchers, and find 
themselves well remunerated for their outlay, even though the pri^'c which 
they pay is at least a hundred times as much as a wea'^el asks for Ins 
unceasing work. 

Here, then, is another case proving the absolute money value of i)ractical 
zoology. The armed menrise from the furrows, fierce, hungry, um\ dcstruci ive, 
disputing its possession with the new comer; but%e fling among them llic 
blone placed in our hand by science, they turn their arms against each 
other, and those which survive the contest become our willing blaves. 

Still taking the rat as our text, see how a practical knowledge of its 
habits enables us to expel it from any place wdiere it may have injudiciously 
taken up its abode. I say ‘ injudiciously,’ because rats are useful enough 
in their right place, and by devouring all kinds of garbage save us Iroiii 
many pestilential diseases. Granting, however, that they have established 
themselves in some spot where their company' is undesirable, how are we 
to expel them? Simply enough. Make their quarters unpleasant, and 
let them find nothing to eat. This was the method observed at Walton 
Hall, where the rats had triumphantly revelled for many a year, while the 
legitii^ate owner of the house was battling with snakes and fever in the 
distant ibrests of Guiana. Finding their haunts liable to continual raids, 
and their supplies of food cut olT, they left the inhospitable house m 
disgust, and when fairly out of it were debarred from re-entrance 
judicious application of stone and iron. Fifteen years were occupie 
learning the habits of the rat with sufficient accuracy to attain this success 
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ful rcfiult, but considering tho benefit conferred by tliis knowledge, the 
time was by no means wasted. 

As a general fact, the result of the half centui'y’s observation timds to 
prove that Nature will, in all ordinary cases, preserve her own balance; but 
that when man altera the conditions, ho must ever be watchful of Ins 
experiment, or run a ihskof ignominious failure. In the present instance, 
the wall affords no bar to the ingress or egress of tho feathered race, who 
are thereby roptored as neaily as possible to their oi'iginal state of freedom, 
and are enabled to build their nests and forage for their young without 
the interruptions which would check them in any other part of England. 
The result is, that although a vast number of species congregate witliin 
the domain — enough, according to tho popular prejudices, to devastate the 
pardeiis, destroy the crops, and kill all the game — there are few places 
where crops, fruit, and flowers are so luxuriantly abundant, or where the 
game is more plentiful. 

Not so, however, with the wingless creatures that are enclosed within 
its limits. Iking unable to pass the W'all, they are in fact prisoners; their 
conditions have b('cn altered, and they arc no longer able to preserve the 
iiglitful balance of nature; bo that man, who has interfered with tho 
regular course of e\ents and deprived the creatures of their liberty, is 
forced to acconuuodato himself to the altered circumstances, or take tlie 
conseipiences ol'liis intrusion. 

For exam])le, of all laws to be observed in this little kingdom, 
the most sliiiigent was that no flre>arms should be discliiirged within 
tlie vails — a necdlul and thoughtful regulation, as nothing alarms 
lurds ho thoroughly as the report of a gun, or is so likely to deprive 
them of the secure retreat so necessary for their well-being. Now, 
it so happened that a number of rabbits were enclosed within the 
wall on its completion, and, for a time, they did little damage. Ikit 
r!il)])ils are nc < "ly as prolihc as rats; and, in spile of those that were 
killed by weasels, stoats, and polecats, thdr numbers increased in arith- 
metical progression, and they became scarcely less liiudful to the crops 
than the rats thomsidves, the turnijis being almost cl stroyed by their busy 
teeth. At last the mandate was issued for their extirpation, and for the 
ilisl time for many years gitns were fired and dogs roamed at large within 
the sacred precincts. Curiously enough, the result of the firing was 
ntlu'r contrary to ex])eclation. Conlklcnt through long immunity, the 
1 nds t]-oubled themsehes very little about the guns. At first they were 
I'uich disturbed at the unwonted sounds, but soon appeared to discover 
tl'ut they stood in no danger, and sat looking at tho keepers and dogs 
^^lth amusing composure. Itlven the herons only moved away to the tree 
and the mallards contented themselves Avith leaving the banks as the 
approached, and swimming towards the middle of the lake, where they 
puddled about in conscious security. 
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HE “powey of 
bound ” in niu^ic 
is much increased, 
and its effect upon 
tlie car is more 
agreeable, wlnn 
unaccompanied by 
a chorus of coii- 
ver'^ation, a song 
without words be- 
ing in more senses 
than one to bo ad- 
mired and dobired. 
So that this ques- 
tion may bo fairly pressed upon tho attention of reasonable beings going 
into society, whether when music is to be the entertainment, and tlioy 
don’t like music, and don’t like being silent, and don’t like going away — 
whether it would not be better not to go at all? This advice may appear 
cruel, but it is given with the best intentions, and under a firm belief 
that if followed it will lead to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. 

There are many persons who, if the question, “Are you fond of 
music ? ” is put to them, answer without hesitation, “ Very,” and wlio 
by that simply mean that they arc not averse, while engaged in coincr- 
sation on politics, or the money-market, to a running accompaniment 
of soft instrumental music, which tickles the ear j^lcasantly, without 
interfering unduly with the “ words,” and forms, as it were, a pictures(iue 
background to the talk. Persons of shy or timid natures have been 
known to converse freely and courageously under cover of music, and to 
suddenly collapse into silence upon the song ceasing ; and it is a fact that 
the hum of men becomes a roar, or subsides into a murmur, according as 
the music rises into forte, or sinks into piano. 

A great deal of silent agony is suffered by those persons who arc im- 
- ftirtAaatc enough, not having much music in their souls, to find thoiu- 
belvetf forced by circumbtancos, and the crowd, over neitlier of which have 
, they any control, into positions of prominence, from which there is no 
going hence nor tarrying here, with any comfort. Retreat is completely 
out of the question, cut off as they aie behind by tho dense mass o 
company which is closing in and becoming more painfully packed eac i 
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moment. Tlio eyes cf the performers are upon the man who betrays the 
bliglitest want of attention, or the right amount of enthusiasm in the riglit 
place. He is a marked man in the eyes of the lady of the house if ho 
stirs or makes the least noise, however restive under prolonged confine- 
ment, and the torture of the piano-ybrfe et dure. Under such circumstauccn, 
don’t let him, above all, give way to drowsiness, for if he should sleep, and 
a solo through the nose, and not in the programme, aliould unexpectedly 
fall upon the general car, interrupting perhaps a passage expressive qf 
tenderness and sentiment, it is too painful to think of the consequences. 
Also, supposing you have been fortunate enough to have secured a scat, 
and unfortunate enough to have fallen a&leep, consider what must be the 
t (h et upon the spectators of your suddenly waking up in the middle of 
a sonata of Beethoven’s, for instance, and beginning to applaud vigorously, 
under tin* impression that the piece is over, and with a perceptible air of 
ulief in consequence of that mistaken idi‘a — think of the chang<^, if you 
can pieture it to yourself, that must conic over the countenance of a man 
in such a sitiuitioii as the truth gradually dawns upon him. 

Consider tlie performers too. What must be the feelings of the tenor 
who, pouiing out liis soul in impasbioned strains, with his eyes turned up 
to the ceilunj as he pipes out (aeli successive note of his falsetto, while the 
sympathizing portion of the audience wags its head to the time and in 
apj)rovaJ, wliat must that singer’s sensations ho wlien ho, in a pause of 
intense* emotion, hears a voice sighing for a glass of sherry, or confounding 
in a suppressed but too audible tone the owner of a foot winch has just 
tramiilcd on a corn? 

It is a mistake to ask your friends to music indiscriminately, whether 
they like it or no ; but the difficuity is that no one is willing to confess to 
irdiffereiice on the subject, peihaps from a fear of being set down amongst 
those who are fit for treasons, stratagems, and other bad jiracticcs, one of 
the Elizabethan poets having .so described those who have no music iii 
their souls. 

Everybody wishes to be iiuited, although few care for the music when 
they gi't there, and many find it impossible to holtl their tongues for any 
length of time ; and it is quite beyond the powers 'f the lady of the house 
to keep her eye upon every one in a crowded room. There should be 
some person specially retained, with a baton, to conduct such portions of 
die audience as appear unable or unwilling to conduct themselves — 
properly; and in extreme cases it might be remenibeied that a baton i.s 
capable ol being ajiplied to other kinds of beating besides time. A sort of 
master of the ceremonies, standing in a conspicuous situation, v .th hia 
finger to his lip.s, which are screwed up into that pecubar whistling form 
which expresses a wish for no iioi.st*, while his right hand flourishes a 
stick, would inspire a wholesome terror in those who prefer the sound of 
their own voices to that silence which at a concert is more than ever 
golden. 
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^iialhat are Ihe (Dil ^ijlls 1 

When the attention of the* public happens to be drawn to any production 
of nature or art, mucli more is likely to be said upon the subject than 
either experience or science will warrant. Thus petroleum, which, ihoiiL’h 
known to mankind for upwards of “two thousand years, is only ju!-t 
beginning to figure largely on the stage of commerce, has already set tlio 
builders of theories at work to account for its existence', ex])lain its orijiii, 
and show under what conditions an adequate supply of the mat('rial can 
alone be insured. According to the commonly rec(‘ived opinion it is to 
be regarded as coal oil, and its geological jrosition, say the advocates ot 
this theory, appears in all cases to be betw('en the bituminons coal-ljed^ 
and above the anthracite. But in studying the distribution of coal -lu d. 
in Europe, we find that although they undc'rlie nearly the whole of ll)‘' 
British Islands, and great jiortions of kSw'cden, (IcTmany and France, they 
avoid Italy, and nearly all the countries stretching along the Mediterranean. 
Yet in most of tlio«e regions oil-springs abound; that is, in Italy, Sicily, 
the Ionian Islands, Syria, the Crimea, the jdaiiis of the Kuban, and .still 
farther oast in Persia and Siberia. 

All American writer, aftir having examined the w(*Ils of Cainida, Ohio, 
and Penii.sylvariia, liU'^ arrived at the conclusion that p(*troleum is not 
coal, but coral-oil stored away, lie says, in cells, forming in th.e aj'gregalc 
iinmcns*^ reefs; as it was eolh-cted from the inqnire waiters of the early 
oceans by minute coral polypes, it lias lieeii driven by In at and pressure' 
into reservoirs and crevici'S, where maiiV ingenuity i.s di" 'ove'ring it d;iy 
by day. I have in iny possession m.i'iy specimens of this 'o.ssil coral, 
with the oil plainly vi^il le in the eills. This fact, howe\ er, which la* 
deems conclusive, prove.s nothing, excc})t tliat the Iracmcnts of coral in 
question had liccn long cnoiigli steejjcd in an olc.'iginnus Iluid to j)cnii:t 
the finer jiarticles to jienctrate througli their pore.s, and lodge thcniselve.s 
ill the interior cells. No other circumstances seem to bo at all favourahlc 
to tliis hypothesis. Throughout the Ea.stt'rn and Pacilic Oceans, from the 
J\laldivc Atolls to the barrier reefs of New Caledonia, and the smaller 
groujis of the Southern Pacilic, we find no oil wells amid coral formations, 
though vast bods of this sub, stance, some in a state of subsidence, otliei^ 
incessantly uidieaving, wliile a third-class, neither rising nor siidcing, h.'i^ 
been explored with the minute.st attention by scientific observers. Still in a 
mattdt so obscure, it would be unphilosopliical to deal in positive asscitioiis, 
so that* we must leave the point to be decided by future investigators. 

PctroJeuin is generally discovered in connexion with volcanic sub 
stances, such as bitunu'u, asphalte, sul[)hur, and sometimes with jet an^ 
amber. In or near salt lakes also, and salt and warm springs, you n 
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indications of rock oil, which, spreading in a thin pellicle over the surface 
of the water, reflects the rays of the sun from a thousand prisms, and 
glows with all the colours of the rainbow. Thus, in the swaini)y forests of 
Ilomeo, which in most cases perhaps lie over vast coal-beds, the Dyaks 
collect petroleum on the surface of the ponds ; and if the boring process 
employed in America were resorted to, it is probable that in numerous 
localities, extending from the Dutch frontier to the foot of Kina Balu, oil- 
springs like those of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Canada, would reward the 
industry of the searchers. 

Far into nature as science may be said to have penetrated, wc are 
si ill unacquainted with much that is going on in the interior, and even in 
the crust of our planet, where, it may be, the work of creation is yet in 
progress. Tf in certain localities oil-springs are generated like those of 
water, we may obviously reckon on a perennial supply ; win rcas if we have 
only fallen upon aeeidental reservoirs, these must in time be exhausted. 
It was long ago, however, remarked in Zante, where the two springs in 
which petroleum is largely mingled have now bet'ii oj)cn many thons;r'd 
years, thjit the inoie ia])idly the sii})stance is removed from the wells, the 
more powerful and pidlKIc do <he spilngs lx come ; but in the bay 
o])po.site the wells, pctroleimi and lutuinen shool up through the sea and 
apr(>ad far and wide in iridescent masses over Ihe surface of the waves. 
A fact ohserved iu-in time immemorial in connexion with these phenomena, 
namely, that the supply is most abundant during the prevalence of tiie 
south and south-west winds, suggests the idea tliat these wells are only so 
many s])iracles of Etna, which dischargt'K tlirougli stihmarino channels 
iome small portion of its super/luoiis oih and g. i-.es into Greece. 

An opportunity will soon be afibrded of testing tlie coi j ectn(‘.ss of the 
(■jiinion, that whil( the petrolcimi -which ooz'^^ uj) throngli the sw;mj2>s, 
maishes, peat-hogs, and Jakes, lying at the foot of mount. lins, is of a brown, 
ledclish, or dm'.y green colour, that wliicli jIow.^ fiom elevat(>d .sjwings is 
lj!ni)id and clear as water. Milton, who h'ul read lluit ilie I’tr.siaiis liojitup 
their halls and palaces with rock oil, transfers the u'-o of it to Pandemo- 
mum, and anticipaling the improvements of civilizat’ on, dc'seribes ihe mem- 
bers of Ills infernal parliament as deliberating by tb** light of its gase';; 

“ Pciidcni by .subtle magic m.any a row 
Of staiTy lanii)s and Lla’sir.g cvvs'jet.s, fod 
With iittplitha and a&phaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky.” 

Upon the discovery of the oil springs of the New World, speculation 
immediately projected itself forwards to the time when gas evolved from 
the petroleum, being much more vivid and powerful than that obtained 
from coal, should light up all the great cities of Europe a.s well ;us of 
Aiueric.'i. Already the inhabitants of Montreal, and perha^is by this time of 
other Canadian towns, are illuminated on their way home from the tavern, or 
the play-house, by petroleum gas; and so sanguine has the abundance of 
the article rendered many scientific fanatics, that they are unable to dis- 

36—2 
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cover any reason why gas-light should not become very shortly as cheap 
as day-light. Science is certainly performing wonders in the world, but it 
transcends our acuteness to perceive how any artificial apparatus can be 
made to distribute luminiferous gas at as small a cost as Nature’s old- 
fashioned solar lamp. In saying this, however, we would not be under- 
stood to disparage that unsavoury production of the prolific earth which 
is now imparting a taste of its quality to everything wearable, eatable, 
and drinkable, throughout whole sections of the Union, from the eggs and 
muffins you devour at breakfast, to the sheets in which you lie at night, 
the Boap-and-water with which you wash your face, the towels with 
wdiich you would gladly cleanse the oleaginous particles from your skin, 
and the railway carriage in which you vainly seek to escape your per- 
secutor. The whole Atlantie and Great Western Railway smells like a 
leaky parafine lamp ; and unless some means can be discovered of overcom- 
ing the miasma, an American and a Canadian will be detected in society 
by his scent, as easily as a musk deer, or a civet cat. In spite of the im- 
portant advantages which the inhabitants of the petroleum districts are 
deriving, and must continue to derive, from the springs, it is a serious draw- 
back that their produce in a crude state emits so foetid an odour that 
everything which conies within its influence is rendered so noisome as to 
be all but unendurable. A truck, a cart, a waggon, a ship, which has 
once been employed in conveying petroleum, is thereby rendered for ever 
Unfit to carry wine, flour, bacon, cheese, or any other article of human 
jbod. Iron, coal, or timber, may, it is assumed, be conveyed in such shij)S 
or carriages without detriment ; but it may well be doubted whether 
W’ood intended for house building or furniture would not be so deeply im- 
pregnated by the offensive miasma as to be rendered completely worthless. 
Meanwhile the flowing wells, which both in the States and Canada are 
daily multiplying, throw forth oil in quantities so vast as to appear alto- 
gether fabulous. One spring, it is siiid, yields at the rate of a hundred and 
fifty thousand gallons a day ; and from the wells in the fcJtatea alone 
upwards of five millions of gallons are estimated to have been produced ; 
the whole earth in the district is saturated, and the surface of the Dela- 
ware is covered with petroleum. It is imijoasible to contemplate, without 
uneasiness, the imminent danger df such a state of things ; for should any 
mischievous person apply a torch, a candle, or even a lighted cigar to the 
oily pellicle, the whole expanse of the Delaware would bo instantly in a 
blaze, and all the ships in the river, and towns on its banks, would pro- 
bably be consumed, since water, instead of extinguishing the fire of 
petroleum, only causes it to bum more fiercely. 

Pne terrible catastrophe described in a local newspaper strikingly 

* The Directors of this Line, by whidi the crude petroleum is clrcfly conveyed to 
the coast, have judged it expedient to issue the following caution:— “ The cxploswo 
material in petroleum is naphtha or benzole, and unless tJiis is extracted the oil or 
illuminating purposes is excessively dangerous, and not safe, indeed, to bo handled iD 
a heated atmosphere at all.” 
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shows the peril attending the acceptance of this gift of nature. During 
the drilling of a well, a sudden rush of oil at the rate of seventy barrels 
an hour took place, the stream ascending forty-one feet above the surface 
of the ground. From this mass of oil, the gas or benzine rose in a cloud 
fifty or sixty feet higher. All the fires in the neighbourhood were imme- 
diately extinguished, excepting one four hundred yards distant, sparks 
from which ignited the floating gas, and in a moment the whole air was 
in roaring flames. As soon as the gas took fire, the head of the oil jet was 
in a furious blaze, and falling like water from a fountain over a space one 
hundred feet in diameter, each drop came down a blazing globe of burning 
oil. In a moment the ground was in a flame, constantly increased and 
augmented by the falling oil. A scene of indescribable horror then took 
place. Scores of men were thrown flat, and numbers horribly burned 
rushed blazing from the spot, shrieking and screaming iii their anguish. 
Just within the circle of the flames could be seen fair bodies 
boiling in the seething oil, and one man, wlio had been digging at n 
ditch to convey aw.ay the jietrnleiim to a lower part of the ground, was 
killed whili' at work, and could be seen as he fell over, the handle of the 
spade roasting in the fierce element. J\Ir. II. It. Rouse, a gentleman 
largely inteiestod in the wells in this locality, and whose income from 
them amounted to one thousand dollars a day, was standing near the pit, 
and was blown twenty feet by the explosion. lie got up and ran about 
ten or fideen feet farther, and was dragged out by two men, and convened 
to a shanty some distance from the well. When he arrived not a vestige 
clothing was left upon him but his stockings .and boots. Ilis hair was 
l)uriicd off as well as his finger nails, his ears and his eyelids, wliilc the 
balls of his eyes were crisped up to nothing. In this condition he JiAX’d 
nine hours. I'lic iKat of the fire Avas so intense, that no one could approach 
within one hundred and fifty feet Avithout scorching his skin or garments. 

It Avas the mo..L frightful and yet the grandest pyrotechiiical display ever 
vouehs.afed to a human being. Several days after the oil was still rushing 
up on fire Avith the same regularity and speed, throwing up, it Avas calculated, 
at least one hundred barrels an hour, covering rn immense space with 
flaming oil — a loss to the proprietors of the Avell of from tAventy to twenty- 
five thousand dollars daily. No human power can extinguish the flames, 
and the oil therefore must burn until the well is exhaupted. 

It is not at till surprising that intelligence of such a catastrophe having 
been spread far and wide, extreme fear should have accompanied the 
introduction of the petroleum Avherever it Avas borne in a crude state. 
Analogous in many of its properties to naphtha, if not absolutely idenllcal 
Avith that substance, it is believed to have entered into the composition 
of the Greek fire, which would burn in the water as freely as in the air, 
and could only be extinguished by having earth in large quantities 
tliroAvn upon it. On the other side of the Atlantic, the refining process, 
OAvhig to a variety of circumstances, can be carried on neither so cheaply 
so rapidly as in this country, for Avhich reason the oil is generally 
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shipped in an impure stale. A cargo of gunpowder, however, would be 
much less perilous : for should the gases which incessantly exhale from the 
casks come in ever so minute a quantity in contact with fire, instant com- 
bustion must ensue ; and the whole ship, crew and all, would be utterly 
X)nsuined. Still, out upon the ocean, the danger, imminent as it may 
he — and it is so great that few ship-masters will consent to take the 
material on board, unless at an extremely heavy charge for freight — the 
danger, we say, involving the fate of but one vessel, is trivial compared 
with that which exists in a vast river like the Thames or the Mersey, 
crowded with shipping, wliere, if a single barrel of petroleum were ignited 
a conflagration of unparalleled fierceness and destructiveness might instantly 
rage along the whole line of the stream, involving everything alloat in fire, 
and communicating itself to docks, warehouses, and private habitations, so 
that half London or Liverpool might be reduced to ashes before the 
progress of the flames could be stayed. 

Appiehension of consequences so frightful induceil, some mouths ago, 
the directors of numerous insurance companies to bring the subject uiuler 
the notice of the Lord Mayor. While they were engaged in stating their 
objections and justifying their fears, petroleum enough to set half tin- 
island on fire was making its Avay with sail and stc'arn across the Atlantic 
towards our shores, stinking like Phlegethon, and diffusing around it tli(‘ 
most deadly gases. To juclpe of the immense amount of this ingredient 
of destruction thus set in motion, it may be Buflicient to observe that the 
Government of the United States calculates upon realizing an animal 
revenue of two millions and a half of dollars by a slight tax upon its 
exportation, while there are tliohc W’ho believe that the petroleum liade, 
which they eoiiipure to tli.at in gold, wall amply make up lor any deficiency 
that may be caused by tlie interruption of the trade ii' cotton. The 
expectation may at first sight appear extravagant, but when va* consider 
the vast consumption of gas in all the gi'cat cities and towns of Europe 
from Lisbon to hloscow, in our Australian colonies, in the cities of India, 
and reckon on the gradual substitution of jictroleum for coal in the manu- 
facture of gas, the calculation will hardly be thought absurd. But what- 
ever may be the advantages likely to be derived from the discovery of the 
oil springs in America, or, we sliould rather perhaps say, exactly in pro- 
portion to those advantages, is the desirublimess of insisting upon the neces- 
sity of purifying the oil before shipment. If, owing to the state of civiliza- 
tion in Canada and the Union, this be found impracticable, laws will have 
to be passed prohibiting the bringing up of the material to the ordinary 
quays and wharfs, and appointing certain secluded ^tations wdicic the petio- 
leum ^hijjs may lie, and discharge their cargoes without risk to such por- 
tions of our commercial navy as may be employed in a less perilous inillic. 

Science is now actively engaged in experiments for ascertaining the 
amount of danger created by the presence of j)etj’o]eum, which is known 
to exhale a highly inflammable gas. If water be poured into a bioa 
shallow vessel, and u teaspoonful of the crude oil cast upon its surface, it 
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immeoiately diffuses itself in ii thin prismatic film, so as entirely to cover 
the water. A lighted match being then brought towards the vessel, at a 
distance of an inch and a lialf, the gases ignite, and setting the oil likewise 
in a blaze, continue burning violently, while the water beneath boils and 
bubbles till the whole of the oleaginous substance is consumed. It will 
have been observed that in the Pennsylvanian confiogration the gas took 
lire at the distance of four hundred yards from the oil jet, and set the 
whole atmosphere throughout a wide circle in a blaze. This may serve 
to reveal the manner in which, when large quantities of petroleum are 
brought together, accidents are likely to be occasioned. A certain quan- 
tity of gas evolved from each barrel will meet in the atmosphere, and hang 
in a concentrated explosive cloud over the whole stock of petroleum. It 
will augment incessantly, and spread till it comes in contact with the 
nearest fire. An explosion will then take place, which will shatter and 
consume fchij)$. docks, warehouses, with wliatever else maybe found within 
the rntige of its operation. 

The desiructive property of this substance lias been knoun for ages. 
An old llalijin writer, in a curious iieatise on metals, relates that a mason 
liaving to Uj-air the sides of a wvll in which, at a considerable depth, 
petroleum was colleetecl, took down wdth him a lantern, in order that lie 
mighl see to do his ^^ork. Unfortunately for him there wore holes in its 
sides, and the gas coming thus in contact with lire exploded with a report 
louder than that of a cannon, and, rushing up the shaft, blew the man to 
{>i(’cea. Nay, <'nc ol' tlie most ancient of Greek myths is believed to have 
been connected with a knowledge of the petroleum gas. A jealous 
princess, wishing without detection to destroy an' ther, who was her rival 
in love, anointed with petroleum Ibe wreath bli" was about to wear upon 
lior head during a sacrifice. On the lady’s approaching the llamc of the 
altar, the gas ignited, and, spreading witli the rapidity of lightning, lier 
whole figure was soon sheathed in fire and reduced to ashes. Again, 
when the IMacedonian conqueror lay at his quaiterj in Persia, after the 
dol’eat and death of Darius, a native of the subjugated country resolved to 
amuse the son of Philip by an extraordinary pyroicclmic display. Carry- 
ing a trail of petroleum along the streets leading to the gencrars quarters, 
he soon after dark set fire to it at the farther end, upon which a torrent 
ol llaiiie rushed along between the houses, bringing out as it passed every 
picturesque detail in strong rcliol, and blazing up in arches and columns 
in front of the palace, where Alexander and tbe other Macedonian princes 
ijtood gazing in astonishment at the novel spectacle. 

At what period the Persian trade in petroleum bc'gan is not known, 
lliougli it was evidently in very remote antiquity. When the discovery 
had been made, one pit was sunk after another until more than twenty 
'Veils had been opened in one small district, whence quantities so con- 
Mdcrable were exported to foreign countries, that the duty imposed on this 
hrancli of commerce by the Shah’s government formerly brought large 
sums into the treasury. When the oil has been purified, it is denominated 
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white naphtha, and sold to strangers, while immense quantities of the 
crude material are retained in the country to light up the mosques, 
palaces, and private dwellings, where it is usually burnt in coarse lamps 
with wicks as large as the finger. Wood being scarce, petroleum is like- 
wise used instead of fuel, by casting it upon handfuls of earth or clay, 
which, being kindled, continue burning for several hours, throwing out a 
bi iglit flame and fierce heat, together with a dense and foetid smoke, that 
soon entirely blackens the interior of the habitations in which it is used. 
Still, according to the testimony of the Persians, food cooked over such a 
fire is deteriorated neither in smell nor flavour. 

Our civic and scientific authoiitics, therefore, arc not quite correct in 
regarding petroleum as a new substance. It has, on the contrary, been 
used ill medicine and otherwise for many thousand years, though the 
scanty supplies from the wells of the Old World restricted its employment 
within the circle of very few industrial proct'sses. We find, however, that 
it was burnt in lamps — that it was mixed with other ingredients to con- 
stitute one of the most destructive agents knoivn to ancient warfare — and 
that in Russia and Tuikey it has been applied, under the name of black 
naphtha, to the tanning of leather. But amidst the innumerable inventions 
and improvcnn'iits which characterize our times, we look back with abso- 
lute amazement at the slowness with which men of former generations 
turned to account the gifts of nature. During many ages they may almost 
be said not to have known what to do with anything. The materials of 
wealth w'ere lu'aped up about them on all sides, while they stood stolidly 
in the midst, rather bewildered than benefited or enlightened by the 
prodigality of our groat mother. Whatever other faults or shortcoiiimgs 
may be laid to our charge, we can haidly be accused of neglecting any 
source of material W'ealth. AVe have already discovered n petroleum a 
substance which will amalgamate with wax in the manufacture of candles, 
while from the benzoline, or quintessence of the oil, the fashionable dyes 
of rosenine and magenta arc obtained. It has been also stated that the 
petroleum likewise supplies a fine lubricating oil, though we trust none of 
our fair readers will imagine it is to be applied to the skin, it being 
intended for lubricating machinery. 

The discoveries in America will necessarily lead to the study of tlic 
way in which the great reservoirs of petroleum arc distributed under the 
earth’s surface. Hitherto it would appear that although the substance be 
popularly denominated rock oil, it is usually found in morasses, swamps, 
and peat-bogs, sometimes at a distance from luxuriant vegetation, but 
occasionally, as in Zante, closely neighboured by vines and other beautiful 
shrubs^ Here the marsh is small, bordered on one side by a bank of 
shingle, jvhich protects it from the sea, and surrouiuled on all other sides 
by a semicircular range of hills, clearly indicating that what is now a 
nfarsh was formerly the crater of a volcano. In Canada, the oil is found 
by boring through a stifT clay from fifty to a hundred feet in depth, 
mingled confusedly with vast boulders and fragments of limestone torn 
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from the underlying rocks. The surface of the plain, situated at no great 
distance from the lakes, is flat, swampy, and densely wooded, a description 
which appears to answer equally well to the aspect of the oil districts in 
the United States, where, however, it is sometimes necessary to carry down 
the borings to a depth of five hundred feet. It may be conjectur<‘d that 
the true sources of the oil are situated in the nearest ranges of mountains, 
A\hich may account for the prodigious force with which the petroleum, 
when an opening has been made for it, shoots up into the atmosphere. 
Water, it is well known, will always endeavour, when first emancipated 
from the earth, to rise to the level from which it originally flowed ; and the 
specific gravity of the petroleum being considerably less than that of water, 
it may be expected to display a stronger tendency to attain the height of 
its original spring-head than the most buoyant and elastic fountain. 

To facilitate the understanding of the subject, a map should be con- 
structed, not only exhibiting the distribution of petroleum wells, but 
indicating as exactly and correctly as possible the characteristics of the 
country in their vicinity, and pointing out the dihtiicts in which, from the 
natui e ajid aspect of the soil, springs may hereafter be expected to be 
discovered. Throughout the swamps of the Crimea, it seems probable 
that oil would be found by boring as abundantly as in Canada and the 
United States, and as we observe on the surface of the Kuban a constant 
succession of oil films, it may be inferred that in many places lying 
between the embouchure and source of that river wells might be sunk for 
oil with every probability of success. Throughout the Pashalic of Bagdad, 
bitumen and as])halLe arc abundant as well as in Syria, almost from the 
valley of the Orontes to the southern extremity of tlie Dead Sea. In all 
these provinces, therefore, of the Turkish empire, it seems probable that 
immense reservoits of petroleum exist at different depths, and it njay per- 
haps be found practicable to organize a company for llie discovering and 
working of tins prolific source of \vealtli. We have already observed that 
in Zaiite petroleum has from time immemorial be^n found mingled with 
the produce of the tar spiings. If, consequently, instead of the lazy method 
hitherto pursued, the work were undertaken wi"h the spirit and enter- 
prise displayed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Canada, the value of the Ionian 
Islands to Great Britain might soon bo very much augmented. Russia, 
which has already found petroleum in the Ural chain, will now in all likeli- 
hood have its energy stimulated by wliat is going on in America, for, as far 
as can be gathered from the revelations of geology, petroleum exists in 
nearly all parts of the earth. It has been found, as we have said, in Italy, 
Sicily, France, England, Scotland, Sweden, Russia, Pcisia, Turkey, and 
Borneo. Many i)art3 of Australia and Africa appear well calculated to 
alTord petroleum springs, and in our own country it may only perhaps he 
necessary to bore to a certain depth in such distiicts, for example, as Chat- 
inoss, to discover llowing wells from which we might obtain a perennial 
supply of this valuable material. 
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|lj>uttdabDut |ageiis.— Dio. \xi i. 

TUE NOTCH ON TIID AXE.— A STOEY A LA MODE. Taet IU. 

EE yon of our friitcinily ? I sco 
3-011 are not. The secret whieh 
JMadenioibellc do ]5ccliaiiiel confidc'd 
to me in licr mad triiiinpli and 
•wild Ilf y den spirits — she was Lut 
a child, poor thing, jioor thing, 
scarce lid ecu: — ^Imt I love them 
3 oiing — a lidly not unukiuil nith 
llie old!” (litre Mr. Pinto thrust 
his Lnuchles into his hollo\ir eye.*- ; 
end, I am suiry lo sny, .m) htth* 
icgardful was he of personal tltnn- 
liiiess, that liis teans made sti\ahs oi 
wdiite over liis gn.iiled dark hands). 
“ Ah, at fjfletn, ]K)or child, thv file 
v,MS lerrilile ! (lo to! If is n(»t 
good lo love me, friend. Thty 
]»rosper not who do. J divint' }’on. 
You reed not say v.h. t you are 
thinking ” 

In tiiitli, 1 iv.. , tliinking, if girls fall in love with this sallow, hookul- 
nosed, Ldass-cyed, wooden-legged, dirty, hideous old man, with the fahaiu 
teeth, they liave a queer taste. That is what I was tliinking. 

“ Jack Wilks said the handsome.stman in London had but half an lumi’s 
start of him. And without vanity, I am scarcily uglier than Jack AV'ilKs. 
Wc were members of the same club at Medcnliam Abbey, Jack and I, and 
had many a merry night together. Well, sir, 1 — Mary of Scotland knew 
me but as a little bunch-backed niusic-nia.ster ; and yet, and yet, I think, 

she was not indiderent to her David Iliz and she came to misfortune. 

They all do — they all do 1 " 

“ Sir, you arc wandering from your point 1” I .said, with some Beveiil}'* 
Tor, re; for thi.s old humbug to hint that he had been the baooon who 
frightened* the club at Meilenham, that he had been in the Inquisition Mt 
Valladolid — that under tlio name of D. liiz, as ho called it, lie had knovym 
the lovely Queen of Scots — was a little too much. “ Sir,” then 1 wdd, 
you v/crc speaking about a Miss do Bdchamcl. I really have not time to 
hear all your biograpliy." 
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“Faith, the good wine gets into my head.” (1 sliould think so, the 
old toper 1 lour bottles all but two glasses.) “ To return to poor Blanche. 
As I sat laughing, joldng with her, she let slip a word, a little word, 
which filled me with dismay. Some one had told her a part of the Secre t — 
the secret which has been divulged scarce thrice in three thousand years 
— the Secret of the Freemasons. Do you know what happens to those 
uninitiate who learn that secret ? to those wretched men the initiate who 
reveal it ? ” 

As Pinto spoke to me, ho looked through and through me with his 
hon'ible piercing glance, so that I sate quite uneasily on my bench, lie 
continued: “ Did I question her awake? I knew she would lie to me. 
J'oor child 1 1 loved her no less because I did not believe a word she said. 
I loved her blue eye, her golden hair, her delicious voice, that was true in 
song, though when she spoke, false as Eblis 1 You are aware that I possess 
ill ratlier a remarkable di'grce what we have agreed to call the mesmeric 
power. I set the unliapj)y girl to sleep. Then she was obliged to tell me 
.'ill. ll A\as as 1 had suriniwcd. Gohydo Mouehy, iny wretched, besot led, 
miserabl(‘ S''cre(;iry, in his visits to tlic chateau of the old Marquis do 
lli'chaiiK'], vlio was one of our so/eciy, had .seen BJauclie. 1 .‘'iqqiosc it was 
be(*uu‘-e falic hud been warned tliat lie wa.^ worthless, and j)oor, artful, aud 
a Coward, she loved him. Slie >\orinid out of the besotted wrelcJi tlio 
si'cret.-; of our ( )iiler. ‘ Did ho tell ) ou the NUMJtcit ONL ? ’ I asked. 

‘‘Mu' said, ‘ Yes,’ 

“ ‘ Did lie,’ 1 Anther inquired, ‘ tell you the ’ 

“ ‘ Oh, don’t ask me, don’t ask me ! ’ she siiid, writhing on the sofa, 
where she lay in the presence of tlu* Marquis do Bechamel, her most 
unhappy fathi'r. Poor Ijeelniiiiel, poor BiSehamel I How ]>ale he Jooki'd 
as I sjDokel ‘Did he tell yoi:,’ 1 repeated with a dreadful cairn, ‘the 
NUMBER TWO ? ’ She Said, ‘ Yes.’ 

“ The poi . old marquis rose up, and clasping his hand.s, fell on his 

knees before Count Cagl Bah! 1 went byadilTerentiiamethtn. Vat’s 

ill a name? Dai vich vc call a liosierucian by any other name vil smell 
as sveet. ‘ ISlonsieur,’ he said, * I am old — 1 am rich. I have live hundred 
thousand livres of rentes in Picardy. 1 have hah' as much in Artois. 

1 have two hundred and eighty thousand on the Grand Livre. I am jn’o- 
niised by my sovereign a dukedom and his orders, with a reversion to riiy 
heir. I am a Grandee of Spain of the First Class, and Duke of Volovcnto. 
Take my titles, my ready money, iny life, my honour, everything 1 have 
ill the world, but don’t ask the third QUESfiON.’ 

“ ‘ Godefroid de Bouillon, Comte de Bechamel, Grandee of Spain and 
Prince of Volovento, in our Assembly what was the oath you swore ? ’ ” 
The old man writhed as lie remembered its tcrritlc purport. 

“ Though my heart was racked with agony, and 1 would have died, ay, 
cheerfully ” (died, indeed, as if that wore a penally 1) “ to spare yonder 
lovely child a pang, 1 said to her calmly, ‘Blanche de Bechamel, did 
Goby de Mouchy tell you secret number three? ’ 
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“ She whispered a out that was quite faint, faint and small. But her 
poor father fell in convulsions at her feet. 

“ She died suddenly that night. Did I not tell you these I love come 
to no good? When General Bonaparte crossed tlie Saint Bernard, he 
Bi'iw in the convent an old monk with a white beard, wandering about the 
corridors, cheerful and rtither stout, but mad — mad as a March hare. 
‘ General,* I said to him, ‘ did you ever see that face before? ’ lie had 
not. He had not mingled much with the higher classes of our society 
hefore the Revolution. I knew the poor old man W'cll enough ; he was 
the last of a noble race, and I loved his child.’* 

“ And did she die by ? ” 

“ Man I did I say so ? Do I whisper the secrets of the Vehmgcricht ? 
I say she died that night ; and ho — he, the heartless, the villain, the betrayer, 
— you saw him seated in yonder curiosity-shop, by yonder guillotine, wdth 
bis scoundrelly head in his lap. 

You saw how slight that instrument was? It was one of the first 
which Guillotin made, and which he showed to private friends in a hangar 
in the Rue Piepus, where he Jived. The invention created some little 
conversation amongst scic'iilitic men at the time, though I remember a 
machine in Edinburgh of a very similar construction, two hundred — w»‘ll, 
many, many years ago — and at a breakfast which Guillotin gave lie 
showed us the instrument, and much talk arose amongst us as to whether 
people Buflered under it. 

“ And now I must tell you wdiat befcl the traitor who had caused all 
this suffering. Did he know that the poor child’s death was a senti \ce ? 
He felt a cowardly satisfaction that w’ith her was gone the secret of I'is 
treason. Then he began to doubt. 1 had means to penetrate all his 
thoughts, as well as to know his acts. Then he became n slave to a 
liorrible fear. He lied in abject terror to a convent. They still existed 
in Paris ; and behind the walls of Jacobins the Wretch tlioughi liimself 
secure. Poor fool I I hud but to set one of niy .somnambulists to sleep. 
Her spirit went forth and spied the shuddering WTetdi in his cell. She 
described the street, the gate, the convent, the very dress which he wore, 
and which you saw to-day. 

“ And now this is what happened. In his chamber in the Rue St. Ilonore, 
at Paris, sat a man a!one — a man who has been maligned, a man who has 
been called a knave and charlatan, a man who has been persecuted even 
to the death, it is said, in Roman Inquisitions, forsooth, and elsewhere. 
Ha ! ha ! A man who has a mighty will. 

“ And looking towards the Jacobin Convent (of which, from his chamber, 
he coul^ see the spires and trees), this man willed. And it was not yet 
dawn. And he willed ; and one who wa.s lying in his cell in the Convent 
of Jacobins, awake and shuddering witli terror for a crime which he had 
committed, fell asleep. 

“ But though he was asleep his eyes were open. 

And after tossing and writhing, and clinging to the pallet, and saying, 
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‘No, I will not go,’ he rose up and donned his clothes — a gray coat, a vest 
of white piqu6, black satin small-clothes, ribbed silk stockings, and a Avhite 
stock with a steel buckle ; and he arranged his hair, and he tied his queue, 
all the while being in that strange somnolence wdiich walks, which moves, 
which FLIES sometimes, which sees, which is indifferent to pain, which 
osETS. And he put on his hat, and he went forth from his cell ; and though 
the dawn was not yet, he trod the corridors as aeeiiig them. And he 
passed into the cloister, and then into the garden where lie the ancient 
dead. And he came to the wicket, which Brother Jerome was opening 
just at the dawning. And the crowd was already waiting with their cans 
and bowls to receive the alma of the good brethren. 

“ And ho passed through the crowd and \vent on his w^ay through, 
and the few jjcople then abroad who marked him, said, ‘TiensI How 
very odd he looks 1 He looks like a man walking in his sleep I ’ This 
was said by various persons : — 

By milk-w'onien, with their cans and carte, coming into the town. 

“By roysterers who had been drinking at the taverns of the Banier, 
for it was Mid-Lent. 

“ By the serjeants of the watch, who eyed him sternly as he passed near 
their halberds. 

“ But he passed on unmoved by tlic halberds, 

“ Unmov( d by tlie cries of tin* roysterers, 

“ By the market-women coming with llieir milk and eggs. 

“He walked through the Ivuc St. Ilonorc, I say : — 

“ By the Kue Rambuteau, 

“ By the Rue St. Antoine, 

“ By the King’s Chateau of iho Bastille, 

“ By the Faubourg St. Antoine. 

“And he came to No. 29 in theRuePiepus — a house which then stood 
between a C' irt and garden — 

“ That is, there was a building of one story, with a great coach-door. 

“ Then there was a court, around which were sUxblcs, coach-houses, offices. 

“ Then there was a house — a two-storied house, with a perron in front. 

“ Behind the house was a garden — a garden (.J two hundred and fifty 
French feet in length. 

“ And as one hundred feet of France equal one hundred and six feet of 
England, this garden, my friends, equalled exactly two hundred and sixty- 
live feet of British measure. 

“ In the centre of the garden was a fountain and a statue — or, to speak 
more correctly, two statues. One was recumbent — a man. Over him, 
sabre in hand, stood a woman. 

“ The man was Olofcrnes. The woman was Judith. From the head, 
from the trunk, the water guslied. It was the taste of the doctor ; — was it 
not a droll of taste 7 

“ At the end of the garden was the doctor’s cabinet of study. My 
faith, a singular cabinet, and singular pictures I— 
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“ DccnpiLation of Charles Premier at Vitehall. 

“ Decapitation of Montrose at Edimbourg. 

“ Decapitation of Cinq Mara. When I tell you that he was a man of 
a taste eharining I 

“ 1’hrongh thia garden, by those statues, up those stairs, went the pale 
fieure of him who, the porter said, knew the way of the house, lie 
did. Turning neither right nor leR, ho seemed to walk through the 
statues, the obstacles, the flower-beds, the stairs, the door, the tables, the 
chairs. 

“In tlie corner of the room was that instrotient which Guillotin had 
jnst inventi'd and perfocled. One djiy he was to l:iy his head niider 
his own axe. Peace bo to his name ! With him 1 deal not ! 

“ III a frame of mahogany, neatly worked, was a l)oard with a half-circle 
in it, over which another board fitted. Above was a heavy axe, whicli 
ie!I — you know how. It wiia lield up by a rope, and when this rope was 
untied, or cut, the steel fell. 

“ To the story which I now have to relate you may give credence, or 
not, as you will. The sl('(q)ing man went up to that instrument. 

“lie laid his head in it, asleep. 

“ Asleep 1 

“ Jle then took a little penknife out of the pocket of his white dimity 
waistcoat. 

“ lie cut the rope, asleep 1 

“ The axe descended on the head of the traitor and villain. The notch 
in it was made by the steel buckle of his stock, whicli was cut throngli. 

“A sirange legend has got abroad ihat alter the deed was done, the 
figure rose, took tlie head lium the basket, walked forth through tlie 
garden, and by the screaming porters at tlie gate, and went and laid itself 
down at the Morgue. Cut for this I will rot vouch. Only of this be siiri*. 
‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, tlian are dreamed 
of in your jdiilosophy,’ More and more tlie light peeps (lirough the 
cliiiiks. Soon, amidst music ravishing, the curtain will rise, and the 
glorious scene be displayed. Adieu 1 Kemember me. Ha! ’lis dinMi,’’ 
Pinto said. And lie was gone. 

I am asliamed to say tliat my first movement was to clutch the cheque 
which he had left with me, and which I was determined to present tlie 
very moment the bank opened. 1 know the importance of these things, 
and that men change their mind fiornetimes. 1 sprang through the streets 
to the great banking house of Manasseh in Duko-strect. It seemed to me 
as if I actually flew as I walked. As the clock struck ten I was at the 
counter and laid down my cheque. 

Thle gentleman who received it, who was one of the Hebrew persuasion, 
as were'the other two hundred clerks of the establishment, having looked 
at the draft with terror in his countenance, then looked at me, then called 
to liiiuself two of his fellow clerks, and queer it was to see all their aquiline 
bealts over the paper. 
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“Come, come ! ” said T, “ don’t ko('p mo horc all d:.y. ITiind v.io ever 
the money, short, if you please! " for 1 wn^ you see, a liule .Uarn't il. ud 
BO determined to assume some extra hkister. 

“ Will you have the kindness to step into tl ‘ \>;u' tf' the part^ ers ' 

the clerk said, and I followed him. 

“ What, ” shrieked a bald-headed, rej-whiskeu I p(>n h ’ .... 

whom I knew to bo IMr. IManusseh. ‘ Mr. Salalhi* , ihi i>- t«jo 1- ^ 

Leave me with this gentleman, S.” And the cL-L (llsopp^'-red 

“ Sir,” he said, “ I know hoAv y{ u came by ihi . ; ihe Ooun^ d * Din' ' 

gave it you. It is loo bad ! 1 I.onour niy parent ' ; I Ijotk i r /A // 

j)aronls; 1 honour tlndr hills 1 But this on* (‘f 'OMTjd.ii’’s is too * ad--iL 
is, upon my word, now ! She’ve been cU.ul tlu-^' ti\t -aTul-ilurty yi ns. 
A 2 u 1 this last lour moniln '■lielias leh luT burial-place and t- L to draA\’ni;r 
on oiii ’oiisc 1 It’s loo bad, grandm.i ; is loo b-ull ” and he appealed to 
liiC, and tears actually trickled d(uvn bis nose. 

“ Is it the Countess bidonia’s check or not ? ' T asked, haughtily. 

“ But, 1 tell you, she’s dead I It’s a shame ! — it’s a shame 1 — it ia, 
grandmamma 1 ” and In* cried, and wiped his great nose in his yellow 
pocket-handkerchief. “ Look yi‘ar — will you take pounds instead ot 
guineas? She ’s dead, 1 tell you ! It’s no go I Tak“ the pounds — one 
taiisand pound ! — ton nice, neat, crisp hundred-pound notes, and go away 
vid y(/ii, do ? ” 

“ I will have my bond, sir, or nothing,” 1 said ; and I put on an attitude 
of r(’'olution which I confess surprised even iny=cll‘. 

“Wery veil,” ho shrieked, with many oaths, “then you shall have 
noti]ig — ha, ha, ha ! — iioiing but a policeman 1 Mr. Abc'dncgo, call a 
policeman I T.'ike that, you humbug and impostor ! ” and here, with au 
abundance of frightful language which I dare not rc'peat, the wealthy 
])aukcr abused and defied me. 

All bout d compte, what was I to do, if a banker did not clioose to 
honour a ch'^cpie drawn by his dead grandmother ? I began to wish I 
hud iny snufi-box back. I began to think I wa.s a fool for changing that 
little old-fashioni'd gold for this slip of strange paper. 

Meanwhile the banker had j)assed fiom his fit of anger to a paroxysm 
of despair, lie seemed to be addressing c,oiiic person invisible, but in the 
room : “ Look here, ma’am, you’ve really been coming it too strong. A 
hundred thousand in six months, and now a thousand more 1 The ’ouso 
cau’l stand it; it icorCf stand it, I say ! AVhat? Oh! mercy, mercy! ” 

As he uttcied these Avords, A HAND fluttered over the table in the 
air ! It was a female liand : that Avhieh I had seen the night before. 
That female hand took a pen from the green haizc tabic, dipped it in a 
silver inkstand, and Avrote ou a quarter of a sheet of foolscap on the 
blolliiig-book, “ lIoAV about the diamond robbery ? If you do not pay, I 
'vill tell him Avliei e they arc.” 

What diamonds ? Avliat robbery ? what was this mystery ? That 
will nev‘^»* be ascertained, for the wretched man’s demeanour instantly 
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changed. “ Certainly, sir j' — oh, certainly,” he said, forcing a grin. 
‘^IIow will you have the money, sir ? All right, Mr. Abedncgo. This 
way out.” 

“ I hope I shall often sec you again,” I said ; on which I own poor 
Manasseh gave a dreadful gi in, and shot back into his parlour. 

I ran home, clutching the ten delicious, crisp hundred pounds, and the 
dear little fifty wliich made up the account. I flew through the streets 
again. I got to my chambers. I bolted the outer doors. I sank back 
in my great chair, and slept 

My first thing on waking was to feel for my money. Perdition ! 
Where was I? lla ! — on the table before me Avas my grandmother’s 
snuff-box, and by its side one of those awful — those admirable — sensii- 
tion novels, which 1 had been reading, and which are full of delicious 
wonder. 

But that the guillotine is still to be seen at Mr. Gale’s, No. 47, High 
Holborn, I give you my honour. I suiApose I was dreaming about it. I 
don’t know. What is dreaming? What is life ? Why shouldn’t I sleep 
on the ceiling? — and arn I sitting on it now, or on the floor? 1 am 
puzzled. But enough. If the fashion for sensation novels goes on, I tell 
l^ou I will Avrite one in fitly volumes. For the present, DIXI. But 
betAveen ourselves, this Pinto, Avho fought at the Colosseum, who was 
nearly being roasted by the Inquisition, and sang duets at llolyrood, 
I am rather sorry to lose him after three little bits of Roundabout Papers. 
Et vous? 
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